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MENTAL  PHILOSOPHY. 


INTRODUCTION. 


CHAPTER  FIRST. 

UTILITY  OF  MENTAL  PIIILOSOPHr. 

§.  1 .   Objects  of  this  tcienee  and  objections  agmnst  it. 

IVIan  18  not  a  simple,  but  a  combined  or  complex  ex- 
Wtencc,  made  up  of  mind  and  matter.  It  belongs  to  men- 
ial Philosophy  to  make  inquiries  into  his  mental  part,  into 
thnt  rharacteriiitic  element  in  his  formation,  which  thinks 
and  combines,  which  feels  and  wills,  hates  and  loves.  And 
as  mind  is  higher  than  matter,  a  less  gross  and  more  ex- 
cY*llent  exigence,  it  might  be  supposed,  that  the  study  of  it 
would  be  pursued  with  the  greatest  alacrity  and  delight. 

Nor  ha^  this  supposition  been  altogether  disappointed  ; 
the  »ludy  of  the  intellect  and  of  the  passions  has  never,  in 
any  vtage  of  society,  Ijeen  wholly  neglected  ;  and  yet  some 
objrrtions  have  been  made  to  this  pursuit,  which,  although 
more  f^i^ecioiu  than  solid,  have  lessened  the  ardour,  to 
which  it  is  entitled. 

§.  2.   tl8  supposed  practical  intUility. 

Among  other  objections,  not  sufficiently  weighty  to  ex- 
an  examination  at  present,  it  has  sometimes  l)een  said, 
id  with  some  degree  of  plausibility ,  that  Mental  Philoso- 
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phy  is  practically  useless. — In  studying  this  department  o- 
science,  we  are  supposed  in  the  erroneous  opinion,  which 
has  been  mentioned,  to  learn  in  a  scientific  form  only  what 
we  have  previously  learnt  from  nature  ;  we  acquire  noth- 
ing new,  and  the  tune,  therefore,  which  is  occupied  in  this 
pursuit,  is  mispent. 

All  persons,  however  ignorant,  know  what  it  is,  to 
think,  to  imagine,  to  feel,  to  perceive,  to  exercise  belief. 
All  persons  know  the  fact,  without  being  formally  taught 
it,  that  memory  depends  on  attention.  When  asked,  why 
they  have  forgotten  things,  which  occurred  yesterday  or 
last  week  in  their  presence,  they  think  it  a  sufficient  answer 
to  say,  that  they  did  not  attend  to  them.  All  classes  of  men 
are  practically  acquayited  with  the  great  principle  of  asso- 
ciation. The  uneducated  groom,  who  feeds  his  horses  to 
the  sound  of  the  drum  and  bugle,  as  a  preparatory  training 
for  military  service,  discovers  a  knowledge  of  it  not  less 
than  the  philosopher.  The  vast  multitude,  with  scarcely 
single  exception,  understand  the  complexity  and  strength 
of  the  passions ;  the  power,  and  the  aids,  and  the  practice 
of  reasoning. 

From  some  facts  of  this  kind,  which  may  safely  be  ad- 
mitted to  exist  to  a  certain  extent,  the  opinion  has  arisen 
of  the  practical  inutility  of  studying  Mental  Philosophy  as 
a  science. 

§.  3.  Its  supposed  practical  iwuHlity  answered. 

If,  however,  such  facts  as  these  be  admitted  to  be  a  val- 
id objection  in  application  to  this  study,  the  same  objection 
evidently  exists  to  the  study  of  other  sciences,  for  instance, 
Natural  Philosophy.  It  is  remarked  of  savages,  that  they 
gain  an  eminence  before  they  throw  their  missile  weapons, 
in  order  by  the  aid  of  siteh  a  position  to  increase  the  mo- 
mentum of  what  is  thrown.  They  do  this  without  any 
scientific  knowledge  of  the  accelerating  force  of  gravity. 
The  sailor,  who  has  perhaps  never  seen  a  mathematical 
diagram,  practically  understands,  as  is  evident  from  the 
mode  in  which  he  handles  the  ropes  of  the  vessel,  the  com- 
position and  resolution  of  forces.     In  a  multitude  of  in- 
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i  "*  »fi  on   pnriciplps,  whicli    are  pxplained    andV 
Mnit(>tl  in  somr  of  the  branches  of  Naliiral  Philoso-f 
e  altogether 

of  the  •ciefMx.  But  no  one,  it  is  presumed,  will  consider  I 
this  aj^odexcusr  for  making  no  philosophical  and  syste- 1 
mattr  inqiiiripti  into  that  ilepnrtnieni  of  knowledge. 

Bat    wilbout    cuiitenliiig    ourselves  with  the  a 
whirh  has  now  been  given  to  the  objection,  that  the  etiidy,  I 
upon  wliich  we  are  entering,  is  of  no  practical  profit,  sonie  I 
reamrki  will  l>e  made,  more  directly  and  positively  show- 
ing  iu  bcmtfirlal  results. 

§.  4.  Mttilal  Pkiloiojthy  Unds  to  gratify  a  rtfuonabh  cvrionly. 

If  it  were  true,  thai  the  prartital  good  results  of  apros- 
vcution  of  thi(  •rietice  are  exceedingly  inconsiderable,  it 
ndf^t,  Mvertketem,  be  properly  studied,  because  a  natural 
mad  rrcMnMblpcnriosity  ia  in  this  way  gratified.  Thebot- 
uiiM  eiuniue*  the  fCcd  of  a  plant  and  its  mode  orgerminft> 
tion,  the  root  and  the  qualities  by  which  it  is  fitted  to  aet 
u  an  or^n  of  mjtrilton  and  support,  the  strmrture  of  the 
item,  and  the  form  of  the  leaves.  The  mineralogist  in- 
•{uirn  into  the  propertiea,  the  constituent  parts,  and  the 
relalion*  of  the  vnrtouit  mineral  masiieg,  which  enter  into 
ihr  formation  of  the  earth's  surface.  And  whatever  opin- 
ion may  exirt  i»  to  ihf  amount  of  prncticjil  tienefit  reeult- 
■ng  from  inquiries  into  these  departmejits  of  science,  they 
srr  juitly  eonsiitered  as  exceedingly  commendable,  and  as 
suitable  la  the  iiMiiii«itive  turn  of  ati  intellectual  being. 
lo  other  words,  the  constitution  of  the  mind  itself,  which 
in  its  very  natnrc  is  rrstlcss  and  inquisitive,  is  regarded  «■ 
ft  pledxeofthrt  propriety  of  such  inquiries,  independently 
of  Iheir  •ubserviency  lo  the  indirect  increase  of  human 
liappinrM. 

Bui  il  b  certainly  not  loo  much  to  say,  that  the  soul 
of  mm  prcamts  a  nobler  eubjcct  of  examination,  than  the 
inanimwie  manes  of  matter  beneath  his  feet,  or  the  flow- 
era,  that  open  and  bloom  around  him.  In  whatever  point* 
we  way  hercaHer  ram|>are  them,  we  shall  have  frequent 
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over  Uial,  wliicli  is  immaterial.  Matter  and  mind  are  ut- 
terly difierent  in  their  nature :  although  in  making  the 
wnark  here,  Vfe  anticipate  the  views,  by  vrhich  it  is  au- 
thorized. Our  experience  teaches  us,  that  the  former  is 
compounded  and  separable  into  parts ;  but  we  know  the  lat- 
ter to  l)e  simple  and  inseparable.  Being  inseparable,  it  is 
not  subject  to  the  change  of  dissolution,  but  continues  un- 
altered in  its  nature  amid  the  rapid  decays  of  material  ex- 
istence. And  what  is  a  further  mark  of  its  superior  claims 
on  our  attention,  the  mind  is  subject  to  a  law  of  increase ; 
it  is  not  stationary,  but  is  always  advancing,always  strength- 
ening its  susceptibilities  of  knowledge. 

§.  5.  Farilurgroundifar  this  vietp. 

The  remark  last  made  is  worthy  of  particular  consid- 
eration.— Look  at  man  in  the  beginning  of  his  existence. 
The  thoughts  and  feelings  of  the  infant  mind  are  few  in- 
deed, but  it  is  able,  in  the  creative  expansion  of  its  pow- 
ers, to  multiply  them  both  in  their  simple  and  complex 
forms,  to  an  immeasurable  extent. — In  various  ways  does 
this  appear ;  in  every  thing,  which  admits  of  the  applica- 
tion of  mind ;  in  the  arts,  sciences,  and  social  order. 

Writers  say,  that  man  is  bom  in  society,  and  it  is  true, 
that  he  is  so.  But  what  is  his  situation  in  the  introducto- 
ry period  of  his  life  !  If  he  be  an  object  of  love,  he  is  al- 
so an  object  of  solicitude  and  pity  ;  he  is  utterly  under  the 
direction  of  another,  unable  at  first  to  guide  his  own  foot- 
steps But  in  a  few  years,  such  has  been  the  growth  of 
his  intellect,  that  he,  who  but  yesterday  could  not  govern 
hintself^  tomorrow  enacts  the  constitution  and  laws  of  em- 
pires ;  het  who  but  yesterday  knew  no  social  principle  but 
that  of  »im|Ue  de|)endence  on  his  mother,  tomorrow  com- 
lurliends  the  philosophy  of  Montesquieu,  and  has  become 
the  lenUlalinfC  intellect  of  the  world. 

Nor  is  this  growth  of  mind,  this  wonderful  expansion 
^llie  Inlelleel  limitett  to  any  one  class  of  objects  to  the 
«^M«ioii  of  othem. — Mark  the  childliood  of  man  in  his 
««^rtM  lnt|uh ies  into  nature.  At  first  he  is  filled  with  as- 
l^niMnHeiil  (U  beholUing  the  clustering  beams  of  light,  that 
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t  rtUttted  from  a  piece  of  metal.  Pleased,  IkiI  not  sat- 
I,  ■■  thr  mind  Bojuireii  strvngtli,  lie  troc^H  llie  direo 
I  and  llie  rapidity  of  its  {irogrcss  rroni  pituiet  In  pinn- 
till  be  findi)  it6  Murcc  in  the  gun,  whoHO  fortn,  and  mug- 
iidi',  and  revolution  Ite  h  able  to  eslioiate.  Al  first,  too 
Kbit-  II r  jui lament  for  tbe  MDiple  o]>cnition  of  combining 
flUbles  into  worde.  be  sltnrtly  rends  the  Trincipia  of  Ncw- 
I,  and  combitM.-«  lugetber  and  interprets  that  physical  lan- 
ni>e  of  lite  UniveriT,  in  wliieb  the  presiding  intelligence 

'  the  Almighty  t*  cxpregeod. Such  l>eing  tbe  nature 

r  ihe  human  mind,  eo  vastly  capacious  in  its  progress, 
tnigh  ncak  indvcd  in  its  lieginning,  it  is,  in  itself  consid- 
\  a  most  rational  and  worthy  object  of  examination. 

f.  6.  Mental  PkttKfjphi/  leachet  lu  nltert  to  linul  our  inquirict. 

But  there  U  anotlwr  view  of  the  mind,  necessary  to  be 
taken,  whirb  ia  jomewlxat  diiTercni  from  the  foregoing,  al- 
though r4|iiaJly  true. — ^That  the  htiniiin  mind  po&M:.i£rs  a 
naiural  energy  ami  i*  rapidly  pro^ressiive  is  rertaiu  ;  but 
il  ia  not  IcH  M>,  that  il  has  its  boundaries.  And  here  we 
ftnd  aaotlicr  of  thi:  good  remits  of  a  knowledge  of  Mcntid 
f'liiloMiphy,  Itud  we  arc  taught  by  it  to  limit  our  iiitpjiries 
If  ttiotK  mhjt<t»,  to  the  invi»ligulion  of  which  our  capa- 
cilirs  are  n|ua]  and  are  adapted. 

The  Supreme  Being  in  an  all  jtervading  mimi,  a  priuci- 
flr  (if  life,  tital  haaan  existence  in  all  places  and  in  all  space, 
and  whote  inteJligenre  is  like  his  omnipresence,  arquuint- 
td  with  all  things.  But  maji,  his  creature,  is  made  with 
on  Infi-riaur  i-u|uu-i|y  ;  be  knows  only  in  jtart,  imd  it  is  but 
rraMXioIilr  (o  wppoic,  tltat  there  are  many  things,  wliiji 
bf  will  never  be  able  to  know.  But,  allboiigh  it  be  justly  .- 
•dtnitird,  that  man  is  subordinate  to  the  Supreme  Being 
finitely  inferiour  to  Him,  his  Maker  lias  kindly 
'ra  him  aspirations  aAer  knowledge,  with  the  power  of 
^ri»j{,  ill  some  measure  and  imder  certain  limitations, 
>.  If,  Ihcrrforr,  man  I>e  a  iM'ing,  formed 
•nd  there  be,  moreover,  certain  restriction*,  pla- 
tlic  cajuicity  of  knowledge,  it  is  highly  iiopor- 
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iimt  to  MoerUan  the  liantHioBs,  ihilrpg  Ifcc^  mmj  be, 
which  aire  impofed.  Nor  is  this  alwajvas  o^dbH^  to 
be  determined*  There  b  oAeBluBCs  a  dBCaritr  in  aacer- 
lainini^  preciiely  the  bomidary,  wUcfc  roam  bitwciM  the 
pofwibility  and  the  iropowibilitj  erf  knowledge,  bat 
9i^^f  it  in  ascertained,  there  b  aa  indirect  increaie  of 
tal  ability  by  means  erf*  the  wilbdrawnHat  of  the  mind 
from  unprofitable  piirsaits,  in  which  there  is  an  expense  of 
effort  without  any  remuneration. 

The  necessity  of  ascertaining  what  things  come  within 
the  reach  of  our  powers  and  what  do  not,  was  a  thought 
which  laid  the  foundation  of  Mr.  Liocke^s  Esmy  on  the 
Human  Understanding. 

§.  7.  Remarh  of  Mr.  Locke  on  tkupoUu. 

**  Were  it  fit  to  trouble  thee  with  the  history  of  this 
RiisAy  (ho  remarks  in  the  Epistle  to  the  reader)  I  should 
toll  thrr,  that  Are  or  six  friends  meeting  at  my  chamber 
aiHl  (liiiroursing  on  a  subject  very  remote  firom  this,  found 
thi«mM«lv0ii  quickly  at  a  stand  by  the  difficulties,  that  arose 
oil  rvfiry  iildo.  After  we  had  awhile  puzzled  ourselves 
wllhoul  rnmlng  any  nearer  a  resolution  of  those  doubts, 
wliloli  prrptrxml  ui,  it  came  into  my  thoughts,  that  we 
look  a  wrong  course,  and  that  before  we  set  ourselves  up- 
on Inipiirloi  of  that  nature,  it  was  necessary  to  examine 
our  own  abilities,  and  see  what  objects  our  understandings 
were  or  were  not  fitted  to  deal  with.  This  I  proposed  to 
the  company,  who  all  readily  assented,  and  thereupon  it 
was  agreed,  that  this  should  be  our  first  inquiry." 

Such  were  the  sentiments  on  this  subject  of  a  man,  who 
has  probably  contributed  more  largely  than  any  other 
individual  to  help  us  to  the  correct  understanding  of  the 
mind  ;  and  whose  writings,  such  is  their  singular  original- 
ity and  acuteness,  can  hardly  be  too  strongly  recommend- 
ed for  |>erusAl. 

§.  8.   Helps  us  in  the  correction  of  menial  erroure. 

A  third  advantage,  residting  from  the  study  of  the  Phi- 
losophy of  the  Mind,  is,  that  it  teaches  us  in  many  cases 
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«rhat«vcr  deficiencies  or  errours  may  exist  in 

oar  menial  coiurtilutiou. 

In  iMjr  pnwent  slate  of  imperfection,  wliile  we  are  fount) 

^^■sspericocc  mrioiis  kinds  of  bodily  evils,  we  are  not  ei- 

^Bp|it  trora  those  of  the  mind  ;  and  we  Iinow  not,  that  il 

^■iB  any  mora  excite  surprise,  that  £ome  people  exhibit 

^^ppiuJ  diitortioiu,  than  it  can,  that  we  daily  see  not  only 

^^■h  hckhliy  and  the  well-forraed,  but  the  maimed,   the 

^^^t,  and  the  bliud.     If  then  it  be  asked,  how  are  these 

vmnous  mental  defects  to  be  remedied,  the  answer  is  obvi- 

ou*,  that  wc  »hould  ad  in  regard  to  the  mind,  as  we  do  in 

ramoting  the  rcutoration  of  the  body  ;  we  should  commit 

■  of  ascertaining  n  remedy  to  those,  who  are  in 

cfood  degree  acquainted  with  the  subject  and  with 

p  natnre  of  the  discaM;.     A   physician,  altogether  igno- 

il  o(  the  aiiMomy  and  physiology  of  the  human  system, 

mdd  he  poorly  fitted  lo  restore  a  fractured  limb,  or  eub- 

rtbc  ravages  of  a  fever.     But  if  knowledge  be  necessary,   ' 

larder  to  heal  the  weakness  of  the  body  and  restore  it  to 

I  proper  »oundne««  and  beauty,  it  is  not   less  important 

|kth«  rotoniliOQ  of  analogous  evils  in  the  mental  const!* 


In  louVing  round  lu  see,  whose  minds  are  disordered, 

whtum  are  in  a  sound  and  healthy  condition,  we  notice, 

ciample.  that  tome  persons  are  troubled  with  a  very 

memory-     We  have  a  very  eaniliti  confession  on  this 

It  in  the  writinfTS  of  Montaigne.     He  informs  tis,  (hat 

did  not  tnul  to  hia  ntemory.      "  I  am  forced  (says    he) 

call  my  KTvants  by  (he  names  of  their  employments,  or 

where  they  were  born,  for  I  can  hardly 

tbeir  proper  names  ;  and  if  I  should  live  long, 

whether  I   should  remember  my  own  name." 

however,  from  hi*  ac<|uaiiitance  with  the  prin- 

of  the  ancient  philosophers  that  iie  hnd  not  much 

>  lo  complain,  rxrcpt  of  hli>  own  inattention  to  this 

oeptibility.      Ho  remembered  princi- 

plaa  :  be  coald  keep  in  reeollection  the  outlincn  of  the  wcl- 

enns,   hot  coiild  not  so  well  remember   insulated  fiu:ts, 

rvfecially  if  (key    related  to  the  occurrences  of  common 
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life.  This  peculiarity  in  the  operations  of  the  memory  » 
not  unfretjiiently  found  among  men  of  letters,  especially  if 
they  possess  a  vivid  imagination.  But  it  must  be  consid- 
ered a  mental  defect ;  one,  which  it  is  not  only  important 
to  understand,  but  to  try  to  remedy. 

Montaigne  is  a  striking  instance  of  failure  in  one  of 
the  varieties  of  memory,  and  others  fail  equally  in  the 
power  of  reasoning,  that  is,  in  forming  judgments  or  con- 
clusions by  combining  together  a  number  of  consecutive 
propositions.  And  this  happens  from  a  variety  of  causes, 
as  from  weakness  of  attention,  or  the  influence  of  prejudi- 
ces, or  an  ignorance  of  the  nature  and  sources  of  evidence, 
or  from  other  causes,  which  may  be  guarded  against  and 
controlled.  In  other  cases  the  mind  is  thrown  into  ''on- 
fusion  in  consequence  of  such  exceeding  vividness  in  the 
conceptions,  as  to  lead  one  to  mistake  the  mere  objects  of 
thought  for  real  external  objects.  And  again  we  have 
the  still  more  formidable  evils  of  idiocy  in  its  various 
forms  of  origin,  and  of  partial  and  total  insanity. 

Since  then  it  must  be  admitted,  that  there  are  diseases 
and  distortions  of  the  mind  no  less  than  of  the  body,  and 
that  we  cannot  expect  a  restoration  from  those  evils  with- 
out an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  state  and  tendencies 
of  our  intellectual  and  sentient  powers,  such  an  acquaint 
tance  becomes  exceedingly  desirable. 

§.  9.  ha  help  to  those^  uflu>  have  the  charge  of  early  education. 

This  study,  in  the  fourth  place,  furnishes  many  very  val- 
uable hints  to  those,  who  have  the  charge  of  early  educa- 
tion. It  is  well  known  that  children  and  youth  adopt  al- 
most implicitly  the  manners  and  opinions  of  those,  under 
wliom  they  happen  in  Providence  to  be  placed,  or  with 
whom  they  much  associate,  whether  they  be  parents,  in- 
structers,  or  others. 

Let  it,  therefore,  be  remembered,  that  passions  both 
good  and  evil  may  then  rise  up  and  gain  strength,  which 
it  will  afterwards  be  found  difficuk  to  subdue.  Intellectu- 
al operations  may  at  that  period  be  guided  and  invigora- 
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twA*rl^icb,  if  tli«n  iMiglectcd,  con  never  be  cnlted  forlli 
I*  any  effrcttrr  purpow  in  idler  life.  Aesocialions  and 
fcabtU  of  various  kind*  inuy  then  be  formed,  wbi<'h  will 
defy  kII  ubaoiaenl  nltempts  ot  n  removnl,  and  will  follow 
Ibe  nibjecU  of  (hem  down  to  the  i^rave.  in  a  word,  tfie 
■oaJ  may  ba  trained,  in  no  smnli  degree,  eilher  to  trulh  or 
{•laehood,  to  virtue  or  vice,  to  activity  or  ittuggiihness,  to 
f[lory  or  tnfnmy. 

U'ho)  we  take  these  things  into  view,  &nd  when  we 
fiirthrr  rcroll«-t  the  frequency  of  charucterirtic,  if  not 
orijfina]  Uiffcrencea  in  intellecliio]  power  and  iiicJination, 
no  one  certtuoJy  can  be  congidered  properly  qualified  for  ' 
the  sreat  undertaking  of  a  teacher  of  youth,  who  hat 
aot  formed  a  nyitteinatic  and  plkilosophic  acquaintance 
with  the  priDri{>les  of  the  mind, 

^.  10.  lint  a  eoNMtdiMi  vUh  other  drpartmtnli  oficitnee. 

It  ii  to  b«  coiuidered  in  the  fiflh  place,  that  lliin  depart- 
ment of  •dcmrv  baa  on  inliinate  connection  with  othere, 
which  are  of  great  im]iortaDce  \  and  this  connectiou  may 
be  regarded  a>  incrcaxing  the  urgency  of  attending  to  it. 

For  invtance.  Menial  philosophy  has  an  intimate 
connection  with  Moral.  In  (he  latter  science  wc  bring  un- 
der conaiiicnuiun  injuries,  benelilG,  the  nature  and  otiliga- 
titm  ot  contracta,  and  tbc  variou§  duties  of  men  ;  hut  such 
iaquiriea  would  be  eiceedingly  fruitless  without  a  ihor- 
mgh  ■flqiiainlaBce  with  the  emotions  and  pa«sionsi  and 
with  other  modilicalion*,  both  simple  and  complex,  of  the 
mralaJ  princi|ile. 

The  philowphy  of  (he  mind  has  also  a  close  connec- 
tion witk  Ibe  ituMt  imiKiHaiit  applicalious  of  Criticism  and 
TaAle.  I(  would  not  be  posuble  to  give  any  rational  ac* 
count  of  the  excellencies  or  defects  of  a  poem,  ])Bit>tiiig, 
•di&ee,  or  other  work  of  art,  without  a  knowledge  of  it. 
For,  •kbongb  wr  often  call  such  works  beautifiJ  and  sub- 
Itnv.  it  ia  cenuiu,  that  they  camiot  possess  the  qualities 
«f  bcnutyorsoblimily,  independently  of  our  mental  fnune ; 
and  we  never  apply  those  epithets  to  them,  except  il  ba 
to  certain  feelings  excited  witiitn  ua. 
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Again,  Mental  philosophy  is  closely  connected  with 
the  science  and  practice  of  Oratory.  We  sometimes  hear 
the  science  of  the  mind  designated  as  the  philosophy  of 
human  nature,  and  nothmg  certainly  is  more  common  than 
the  remark,  that  a  knowledge  of  human  nature  is  essen- 
tial to  the  orator.  With  how  much  greater  directness  and 
strength  he  applies  his  powers  of  reasoning,  when  he  un- 
derstands the  principles,  on  which  the  mind  operates  in 
erery  reasoning  process  !  With  how  much  greater  confi- 
dence he  attacks  prejudices,  and  rouses  or  allays  the  pas- 
sions, when  he  has  thoroughly  meditated  the  passions,  and 
the  various  influences,  by  which  our  judgments  are  bi- 
assed ! 

It  will  be  found  also  on  examination,  that  the  philoso- 
phy of  mind  has  a  real  relation,  either  direct  or*  indirect,  to 
various  other  departments  of  knowledge.  Indeed,  so 
Cur  as  it  examines  primary  propositions,  and  the  grounds 
and  instruments  of  belief,  it  may  justly  be  considered  as 
laying  the  foundation  of  all  science  and  all  knowledge 
whatever. 

$.  11.  MtfUal  $eknu  U  a  guide  in  our  intercmtrH  with  n^n. 

And  let  it  be  further  noticed,  in  connection  wi{h  this 
subject,  that  our  intercourse  with  men,  in  the  ordinary 
concerns  and  enjoyments  of  life,  is  truly  and  property  an 
intercourse  with  minds.     In  order  to  render  this  inter- 
course agreeable  and  profitable,  it  is  necessary  to  be  ac- 
quainted with  the  laws  of  the  mind.     It  is  undoubtedly 
the  duty  of  every  man,  to  increase,  as  far  as  lays  in  his 
power,  the  sum  of  human  haj^iness ;  but  without  such 
acquaintance  he  will  often  touch  unadvisedly  some  train 
of  thought,  some  secret  feeling,  some  casual  connection, 
that  will  produce  deep  unhappiness.     But  if  he  combme 
with    a   benevolent  -disposition    a    suitable    knowledge 
of  our  mental  nature,   his  touch,  like  that  of  the  skil- 
ful musician,  will  extract  from  thoee,  with  whom  he  min- 
gles in  the  intercourse  of  life,  the  concord  of  just  thoughts 
and  kindly  feelings,  which  is  the  most  pleasing  of  all  earth- 
ly harmonies. 
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K  there  u  aoolher  point,  on  which  men  have  been 
laN0*4  unju>t  «nd  cntcl  to  each  other,  and  in  respect  lo 
I  which  they  will  find  in  mental  philosophy  a  clear  intima- 
tion of  theif  errour,  and  an  implied  and  stern  rebuke  of 
I'lheir  injuattoe;  wc  have  reference  to  the  hostility  of  those, 
I  who  happen  to  embrace  different  opinions.  Many  unfor- 
luUe  mat  have  been  exiled  and  out-cast  from  society  ; 
any  hwt  been  thrown  into  dungeons ;  many  have  I>een 
oken  on  the  rack  ;  aumy  have  died  by  the  fire  and  fa- 
■  nBiinF  and  the  sword ;  merely  becaui>e  they  did  not  believe 
I  ft*  those,  who  poneaaed  the  power  thus  to  oppress  them. 
IBut  llie  philosophy  of  mind  teaches  us,  that  belief  has  its 
;  that  there  U  no  necessary  connection  between  suf- 
K^riag  and  a  change  of  Opinion;  and  whispers  in  the  ears  of 
llhoae,  who  have  the  wisdom  to  understand  it,  that  the  on- 
'  ly  Rbokea  aboold  be  evidence  ;  the  only  engines  of  torture, 
,  TyiimwHa ;  utd  the  only  persecution  and  warfare,  tha 
-  sealouacominuniiratlon  of  knowledge. 

§.12  lUuitralti  lUt  naiurt  and  teiadom  of  tite  Creator. 
Bm  wr  leave  these  and  alt  other  conoi derations,  tend- 
mn  to  show  the  utility  of  the  science  of  the  human  mind, 
with  ihcungte  Tellcclivn  further,  that  it  lieljH  to  illustrate 
the  natiirr  aiMJ  wisdom  of  the  hifinite  Mind. 

I- — It  throws  li|;hl  on  the  nature  of  the  Supreme  Being. 
ide«a,  wltieh  we  form  of  (jod,  arc  only  new  ap- 
piicatiaas  utd  estctiMons  of  certain  ideas,  wliich  we  pre- 
riotuly  funn  in  respect  to  ourselves.  The  soul,  approach- 
ijaif  in  it*  nature  nearer  tn  Ilim  than  any  ihiug  else,  which 
IS  the  direct  subject  of  our  knowledge,  is,  in  some  sort, 
IW  ncdimn,  by  which  we  mount  up,  and  are  able  to  form 
Inm  nmceplions  of  the  nature  of  the  imiversal  Author. 
in  atudying  mind  even  on  the  limited  theatre  of 
!  are  indirectly  studying  the  Supreme  Being, 
God  ta  the  original,  indispensable,  and  all-pervading 
■und,  and  do  analogy  even  in  the  slightest  degree  can  be 
pointed  out  between  his  nature,  mid  that  of  any  thing 
eW  on  earth.  Accordingly  we  find  universally  in  na- 
tioM,  where  the  intellect  is  degraded,  God  is  degraded 
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llio ;  where  there  are  no  powers  of  abstraction,  every  thing 
aMonies  a  massire  and  material  form;  where  there  it  no 
thorough  contemplation  of  the  divinity  within,  there  is 
no  true  knowledge  of  the  Dirinity  without.  And  these 
degraded  men  are  so  in  love  with  their  grovelling  and  un* 
Intelligent  conceptions,  that  they  will  show  you  the  spir- 
ituality of  the  Omniscience,  reduced  to  a  visible  form,  and 
cased  up  in  the  broidered  work  of  Egypt,  the  gold  of 
Tyre,  and  the  leathers  of  the  South  Sea  Islands. 

II.  The  knowledge  of  the  human  mind  is  not  only  the 
basis  of  true  conceptions  of  the  nature  of  the  Divine  Mind, 
but  it  affords  also  the  most  striking  exemplification  of  some 
of  his  attributes,  particularly  his  wisdom. 

We  are  frequently  referred  in  theological  writings  to 
the  works  of  creation,  as  a  proof  of  the  Creator's  wisdom  ; 
and  the  remark  has  been  made,  not  without  reason,  that 
the  ^«  Han  teach  at  well  at  sfctns."      But  of  all  those  created 
things,  which  come  within  the  reach  of  our  dire<^  eicami- 
natlon,  the  human  mind  is  that  principle,  which  evinces 
the  most  wonderful  construction,  which  discloses  the  most 
astonishing  movements.     There  is  much  to  excite  our  ad- 
miration of  the  Divine  foresight  in  the  harmonious  move- 
ments of  the  planetary  orbs,  in  the  rapidity  of  light,  in  the 
process  of  vegetation  ;  but  still  greater  gause  for  it  in  the 
principle  of  thought,  in  the  inexpressible  quickness  of  its 
operations,  in  the  harmony  of  its  laws,  and  in  the  great- 
ness of  its  researches.     How  striking  are  the  powers  of 
that  intellect,  which,  although  it  have  a  local  habitation,  is 
able  to  look  out  from  the  place  of  its  immediate  residence, 
to  pursue  its  researches  among  those  remote  worlds,  which 
joomey  in  the  vault  of  heaven,  and  to  converse  both  with 
the  ages  past  and  to  come ! 

It  ought  not  to  be  expected  that  we  should  be  intimate- 
ly acquainted  with  a  principle  possessing  such  striking 
powers,  without  some  rever^tial  feelings  towards  Him, 
who  is  the  author  of  it. 

§.  13.   Q/'l^in€fitoi^(NtfieesMory  in  thit  ttudy. 
In  concluding  these  remarks  on  the  utility  of  the 
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^^^^^^mftthe  Mind,  it  ought  not  be  concealed,  that  our 
^^^^^^■Ucctiui]  hxbila  present  an  obstacle  to  the  easy  and 
^^^^^Hbaecution  of  it.  We  are  so  formed,  that  we  nat- 
HjE^^^vc  our  attention  first  to  external  things.     The  va- 

■  ricttn  of  color  and  sound,  the  pleasures  of  taste  and  touch 
I  ire  coDtinually  giving  us  new  intimations,  and  drawing 
I  tte  Mml  inor*Baotly  out  of  itself  to  the  contemplation  of 
I  tiba  axteriour  causrs  of  the  perr^-ptions  and  emotions,  by 

■  which  it  b  a^lalrd.  Hence,  when  we  arc  called  to  look 
KWilhiw.  and  ai  the  Arabians  sometimes  say,  '  to  tkut  tlut  irin- 
^BiWf,  m  vn/rr  titat  iht  home  may  be  lighl,^  we  find  it  to  be  a 
^■rooeas,  to  whirb    we  are  unaccustomed,  and,  therefore, 

I  Although  the  direct  mental  effort  be  not  greater  in  this, 
I  lfca.1  io  tOEDT  other  departments  of  science,  it  is,  in  conse- 
I  yienoe  of  th«  drcutiutaiicc  just  mentioned,  exceedingly 
I  yaiofbJ  Io  tome,  and  certainty  requires  patience  and  reso- 
I  Ivtion  in  ail.  And  {wrhaps  this  is  one  cause  of  the  unfa- 
l.flwuable  reception,  which  tliis  department  of  Imowledge 
|lw  oA«a  met  with- 

Bat  tfac  advantages  alteniling  it  are  ro  numerous,  it  is 
to  be  hoped,  thej-  will  overcome  any  disinclination  to  the 
n<*reM*ry  nwmtal  exertion.  The  fruits  of  the  earth  are 
purcliaM^l  br  the  sweat  of  the  brow,  and  it  has  never  been 
onkrvd,  that  Ihe  reverse  of  this  shall  take  place  in  the 
— Iten  of  knowledge,  and  that  the  fruits  of  science  shall 
ba  reaped  by  the  hands  of  idleness.  No  man  has  ever  be- 
come Icsmrd  without  toil ;  and  let  it  be  remembered,  if 
tWr«  he  many  obrtacleo  in  the  acquisition  of  any  pa  ticu- 
lar  •etcnc«,  thai  he,  who  overcomes  a  multiplication  of 
dilE^ullW,  ilnerves  greater  honour  than  he,  who  contends 
so/y  with  a  lew. 
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IMPLIED  OR  PRIMARY  TRUTHS. 

§.  14.  Importance  of  certain  preUminary  $taUments  in  MMtal 

philoeophy. 

It  is  often  highly  important,  in  the  inyestigation  of  m 
department  of  tcience,  to  state,  at  the  conyQfiBfififiSSlt  of 
such  investigation,  what  things  are  to  be  considered  aspre^ 
liminary  and  taken  for  granted,  and  what  are  not.  If  this 
precaution  had  alwa3rs  been  observed,  which,  where  there 
is  any  room  for  mistake  or  misapprehension,  seems  so  resi- 
sonable,  many  useless  disputes  would  have  been  avoided, 
and  the  paths  to  knowledge  would  have  been  rendered 
more  direct  and  easy,  instead  of  being  prolonged  and  per- 
plexed. 

It  is  impossible  to  proceed  with  inquiries  in  the  sci- 
ence of  MENTAL  PHIL080PHT,  as  it  wUl  be  fouud  to  be  in 
almost  every  other,  without  a  proper  understanding  of 
those  fundamental  principles,  which  are  necessarily  invol- 
ved in  what  follows.  And  it  will,  accordingly,  be  the  ob- 
ject of  this  chapter  to  endeavour  to  ascertain  them ;  keep- 
ing in  mind  always,  that  much  circumspection  is  requisite, 
lest  there  should  be  any  unnecessary  assumptions.  The 
elementary  truths,  which  we  have  reference  to,  are  few  in 
number,  and  nothing  at  least  shall  be  lAsumed,  merely  to 
avoid  the  trouble  of  investigation. 

§.  15.  Mature  of  such  preliminary  staUmenis. 

Those  preliminary  principles,  which  may  be  found 
necessary  to  be  admitted  as  the  antecedents  and  condi- 
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8  would  have 


E  there  any  propoH lions 
clear,  that  the  great 


ll«W  of d  wbMqucnl  inquiries,  will  Ik-  called,  fortliesHkc 

of  diitinction  and  roaveniente,    primarv   truths. — But 

wbal  an)  llioe  -'     Or  how  do  we  know  them  ? 

^^     According  to  the  view  of  this  subject,  taken  hy  Buf- 

^Hbt,  who  haa  eipreiuly  written  upon  it,  and  u  approved 

^■jk-wbal  he  nys  by  Stewart  and   other  metaphysical  wri- 

^^Kt,  theyaresurh,  and  such  only,  86  can  neither  be  pro  vedJf 

^^Kr  refuted  by  other  proportions   of  greater  i>ert'pi<:u(tyJ 

^^^kl  thii  is  not  only  a  succinct,  but  a  Eatisfactory  account 

•rthem,  since,  if  there  were  other  propositions,  into  which 

ihey  could  lie  resolved,  and  by  means  of  which  they  could 

he  mad*-  clearer,  then  they  could  no  longer  be  regarded  as 

^1   arimary,  but  thovc  other  clearer  projiusitic 

^■-flBl  character. 

f  But  it  luay  be  a*ked  again,  ari 
or  this  Ui»d  ?  Arc  there  any  i 
inUrttJuenl  of  humaB  reasoning  cannot  render  them  more 
|«r«picaous .'  Can  there  not  be  a  complete  action  of  the 
human  wind  in  all  tU  parts  without  the  laying  down  of 
any  aolccedeol  truths  whatever,  a»  nuitliuries  in  its  efforts 
after  knowledge  ? — The  answer  to  sucli  questions,  howev- 
rr  fomudablc  thvy  may  at  first  appear,  is  not  far  off;  it  is 
furniihetl  by  the  milure  of  reasoning,  and  hy  every  ilay's 
riprrtmcr.  Every  man,  who  investigates  al  all,  often 
etperlences  doubts  in  his  inquiries.  He  accordingly  en- 
deavours to  render  the  propot.it ions,  which  are  of  this 
diaracter,  dearer  by  ar({»mcut.  lie  goes  on  from  Btep  to 
<ep,  from  one  propoution  to  another  ;  but,  unless  he  at 
lut  finds  sume  tnnh  utterly  loo  clear  to  be  rendered  more 
Ml  by  rcaHming,  be  muEt  evidently  proceed,  adding  de- 
duction lo  deduction  without  end.  R^rosoning  is  in  fact  a 
MM-ccaion  of  relations  ;  but  there  can  be  no  fceliug  of  re- 
latiiKi,  where  there  is  but  one  object  of  contemplation  ; 
•ometliiiig,  Iberefore,  mmt,  from  the  nature  of  (he  caw 

fll    ■MMIIIlid 

^.  16.    Of  tilt  muiu  m  dt*'igtuUum  givtn  Uum, 
Th«  mode  of  pipre«aion.  which  is  employed  to  mdi- 
rau  the  prupuisition*,  whirharc under con»idrrntion,isnat 


i^ 


>ia»wl ;  but  i»«aifea»«f  igra 

timi.      TImv  9B9  catted  wmMMAMW  Tmcrvs 

dfiidk  tine  fiiwKhgy  k  g«#d.     8«ch 

tei  11  ii.»  m  tkr  fini  place,  tboths,  met  thej  mrt  forced  op- 

on  «^  aft,  M  il  were,  by  oar  very  conftitiitioii.     They  ex- 

kt  M  fweljr  as  tbe  mibid  exuiU,  where  they  have  their 

birth-phee ;  they  as  certainly  and  aa  strongly  control  the 

convictions  of  men,  as  the  demonstrations  of  geometry ; 

and  not  of  one  man  merely,  or  any  particular  set  of  men, 

but  of  all  mankind  ;  for  the  few,  who  pretend  to  reject  thena 

la  •|NH)ula(lou,  constantly  retract  and  deny  such  rejectioift 

of  tiinui  In  their  practice.     Ami  yet  they  are  not  the  result 

of  oahHilnlUui ;  they  are  not  the  deductions  of  reasoning  ; 

hill  rallii^r  lhi»  natural  and  unfailing  concomitants  of  hsi- 

HMMiity. 

With  MiMclenl  mMon  also^  are  the  propositions  ua 
i)\iiNli%m  calWd  rumAliY  ;  because,  as  would  seem  to  fol- 
U%w  h^^ui  the  vtHry  dellnilion  of  them,  they  are  the  prop- 
ositions, into  whicl^  all  reasoning  ultimately  resolves  itself, 
and  are  necessarily  invoFved  and  imjdied  in  the  various 
investigations,  of  which  the  mind  is  capable,  whether  they 
rdate  to  the  great  subject  before  us,  or  to  others.  As  has 
been  Remarked,  there  cannot  possibly  be  a  process  of  rea- 
soning, without  some  first  principle  or  admitted  truth, 
from  .which  to  itfart. 

§.17.  Prinunry  truth  of  personal  exitUnct. 

The  PRIMARY  TRUTH,  which  we  are  naturally  led  to 
consider  first,  is  that  of  the* reality  and  certainty  of  our 
personal  existence.  The  proposition,  that  toe  existy  is  ft  sort 
of  comer  stone  to  every  thing  else  ;  the  foundation  of  our 
knowledge;  the  place  and  the  basis,  from  which  the  edifice 
must  rise.     This  fundamental  truth  we  admit. 

The  celebrated  Des  Cartes,  as  if  he  could  by  a  mere  vo- 
lition suspend  the  unalterable  dictates  of  nature,  formed 
the  singular  resolution,  not  to  believe  his  own  existence, 
until  he  could  prove  it.  He  seemed  to  forget,  that  there 
are  grounds  of  belief,  antecedent  to  reasoning,  and  equally 
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e. — He  accordingly  reasoned  lliiui  eogito,ergo 
ink,  llicreforc,  I  exist. 

r  nuike^  the    remark  in  rcspcrt  to  such  scepticnl 
(,UiM,  if  they  doubt  of  every  thing,  it  must  still 
.    true,    that  they  exist,  as   tli«y  cannot  even  doubt 
it  exivting.     At  any  rate  Des  Cartes  was  as  near  the 
Inilli,  wben  he  laid  down  the  premiiies,  as  when  lie  drew 
the  cmcloMOn.      His  argument,  however   conclusive  he 
mi^bt  dMBi  it,  evidently  involves  a  fetitio  pRtKcipti   or 
Pegging  of  the  question.     The  Latin  word  cogito,  which 
*•  MM  only  a  verb  but  includes  the  pronoun  of  the   firU 
^eraom  and  undeniably  embraces  both  subject  and  predi- 
«Ue,  t*  eqiivalciit,  to  make  tlic  least  of  it,  to  the  projiosi- 
lian,  t  a^  a  ikinking  being,  ;  and  ekgo  sijm  maybe  iiteral- 
ly  interpreted,  iKtrtJi-rt,  I  am  in  being.     His  premiss  had 
already  implied,  that  he  eiisletl  us  a  thinking  being,  audit 
■  these  very  pmnibes,  which  he  employs  in  proof  of  bis 
CiiiU'nrc.     The  aciitrness,  wliich  has  been  generally,  and 
irilbout  doubt  jurily  attributed  to  Dcs  Cartes,  evidently 
ftulcU  him  in  this  instance.     His  argument  was  uusuccess- 
Ail,  and  no  one,  who  has  attempted  to  prove  the  same 
ml,  bas  aticceeded  any  better. 
Tkiabtiagthfi  caie,  it  b  necessary  to  Uke  ground  al- 
logvther  diflcreal  Inua  that,  which  has  been  chosen  by  De* 
Cartes  and  hi*  rvllowcm,  and  not  to  risk  the  defence  of  a 
tciple  MI  importiuU,  where  it  clearly  can  never  be  sus- 
ed.     Wr  regard,  therefore,  the  proposition,  that  wb   , 
iKXiar.a  primary  truth  ;  in  other  words,  it  ia  a  propositi  on, 
•nirceilrnt  to  reasoning,  but  which,  nol withstanding,  fully 
and  iwriectly  RHrures  our  belief.      Nothing,  which  comes 
within  the  reach  of  the  human  mind,  is  more  rlenrly  de< 
fined  to  ill  periri-ptiun,  more  thoroughly  controlling  and 
,«pcralive,   attd  luure  raiKd  above  cavils  and  »ccptici«nt, 
irhatWr  rational  or  irrational,  than  (his. 

I         §.  18.    Ortanmi  tf  the  origin  t'J  lh«  idea  or  brlirfof 
jiertonal  rxidenct. 
It  rcnaina,  however,  a  distinct  subject  of  inquiry,  ITn- 
«lcr  what  circumHancca  ihia  elementary  belief  ariati^ — 
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And  in  answer  to  this  inquiry  we  may  say  with  abundant 
confidence,  if  it  be  not  the  earliest,  it  is  at  least  among  the 
earliest  notions,  which  the  mind  is  capable  of  forming.  A 
kind  Providence  has  -not  conceded  to  a  feeling,  so  essen- 
tial to  our  whole  mental  history,  a  dilatory,  and  late  ap- 
pearance. But  that  same  Providence  has  given  a  place  as 
well  as  a  time,  an  occasion  as  well  as  a  period  of  its  for- 
mation ;  and  although  it  may  be  impossible  for  us  ever  to 
ascertain  that  occasion  with  certainty,  we  may  at  least  con- 
jecture. 

We  look,  therefore,  in  our  meditations  on  this  topic, 
at  man  in  his  first  existence.  We  see  him  called  forth 
Arom  a  state,  where  there  was  neither  form  nor  knowledge, 
neither  light  nor  motion,  neither  mind  nor  matter ;  en- 
dowed with  such  capabilities  of  thought  and  action,  botb 
internal  and  external,  as  his  Creator  saw  fit  to  give.  Thus 
brought  into  being,  and  thus  fitted  up  for  his  destined 
sphere>  we  will  suppose,  thai  some  external  object  is  for 
the  first  time  presented  to  the  senses.  The  result-of  this 
is,  that  there  is  an  impression  made  on  the  senses ;  and 
then  at  once  there  is  a  change  in  the  mind,  a  new  thought, 
a  new  feeling.  Although,  as  already  suggested,  there  is 
room  for  different  conjectures  here,  there  is  much  reason 
to  believe,  that  this  is  the  true  occasion  of  the  origin  of 
the  belief  in  question.*  The  first  internal  experience,  the 
earliest  thought  or  feeling  is  immediately  followed  by  the 
notion  of  personal  or  self  existence,  as  the  subject  of  this 
new  thought  or  feeling.     And  this  idea  or  conviction  of 


*  The  Tiew,  which  is  here  giTeOj  is  the  same  that  is  proposed 
by  Reid  and  Stewart^  whose  opinioBS  on  any  point  of  mental  phi- 
losophy are  entitled  to  great  weight.  The  latter  writer  informs 
OS,  in  the  Introduction  to  hb  Philosophy  oi  the  Human  mind,  that 
every  man  is  impressed  with  an  irresistible  conviction,  that  all  his 
sensations,  thoughts,  and  feelings  belong  to  one  and  the  tame  being, 
which  he  calls  kim$elf.  And  again  in  Chapter  first  of  the  sasae 
Work,  he  gives  us  to  understand,  that  a  person,  having  a  particular 
sensation  for  the  first  time,  acquires  the  knowledge  of  two  facts  at 
once  ;  that  of  the  existence  of  the  sensation,  and  that  of  his  own  ex- 
istence as  a  lentient  being. 


3e%itteitct,  which  srisea  at  t)iis  very  early  period, 

f  sugge«te<l  and  confirined  in  the  course  of  the 

i  enjoyments,  and  Bufferings  of  life. 

Such  baa  cominonly  been  supposed  to  be  tlie  origin  of 

tbebeKeftn  quealion.     We  may  as  well  suppose  it  to  coine 

It  in  connection  with  the  first  act  of  the  mind,  as 

niluequent  act  ;  although   with    Ices  lUstinctneM 

|th,  than  aAerwards.     But  whether  this  aceount 

n  of  the  notion  of  our  ]>er£onul  existence  be  the 

not,  we  may  still  hold  to  the  fact  of  the  belief 

1  iticlf,  as  aomcthing  beyond  doubt.     We  may  alxo  regard 

\  it  u  neccManJy  resulting  from  our  mental  comititution,  and 

as  wholly  iiMeparsble  from  our  being. 

MaJebrmnclic  in  his  Search  aAar  Truth  speaks  much  in 
commmdaliou  of  what  he  has  termed  the  spirit  of  doubt- 
ing. But  thm  he  bestows  this  commendation  with  such 
limitations  as  will  prevent  those  evils,  which  result  fron 
loo  freely  giving  up  to  a  sceptical  spirit. 

"  To  doubt  (sayi  he)  with  judgment  and  reason,  is  not 
•B  ama]!  a  thingu  people  imagine,  for  here  it  may  be  said, 
that  there's  a  great  difierence  Iictwecn  doubting  and  doubt- 
ing. We  doubt  tbroQgh  passion  and  brutality,  through 
blindnm  and  malice,  and,  lastly,  through  fancy,  and  only 
hecMtie  wr  would  doubt.  But  we  doubt  aJso  with  pru- 
dence and  caution,  with  wisdom  and  penetration  of  mind. 
Acwfemio  and  atheists  doubt  upon  the  first  grounds,  true 
pbUofOpbcru  on  the  Mcond.  The  first  is  a  doubt  of  dark- 
ana,  which  does  not  conduct  us  into  the  light,  hut  always 
nmoTci  us  from  it."   (B.  I.  ch.  20.) 

We  may  remark  in  conformity  with  this  distinction  of 
Malebranche,  that  the  doubting  of  those  over-scrupuloua 
inqvifvn,  who  demand  n  formal  proof  of  their  own  ciin- 
(Hsee,  iaof  that  kimi,  to  which  heso  justlyobjects.  Scep- 
licaaa  on  that  iub)eict  a  tndy  a  doubt  of  darkness,  which 
does  not  conduct  ua  into  the  light,  but  olwaya  retnore*  us 
'rom  it. 

$.  19.  Priman/  truth  of  pertonat  identily. 
Tba  second  of  those  |ircliminary   truths,  which 
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term  primary,  ii  the  proposition  of  oar  Persoiml  Identity' 
— If  the  consideration  of  our  personal  existence  naturally 
come  first  in  the  order  of  time,  that  of  the  truth  now  be* 
fore  OS  is  not  secondary  in  point  of  importance.  We  can- 
not dispaise  with  either,  without  unsettling  the  grounds 
of  inquiry  and  belief,  and  barring  the  access  to  all  knowl- 
edge whatever. 

Idetititt  is  synonymous  with  sameness,  and  is  the 
name  of  a  simple  state  of  mind.  Although,  therefore,  its 
meaning  is  as  clear  as  that  of  other  simple  ideas,  and  eve- 
ry body  is  supposed  to  understand  it,  it  is  not  sus- 
ceptible of  definition.  The  term  is  applied  to  various  ob- 
jects, and  among  others  to  men. — ^The  word  feesonal 
implies  Self,  and  personal  identity  is,  therefore,  the  iden- 
tity of  onrsel  ves.  But  the  term  ulf  is  complex,  embracing 
both  mind  and  matter,  and  hence  we  are  led  to  consider 
the  distinct  notions  of  mental  and  bodily  identity. 

I.  Mefttal  iDEwrrrr  ; — By  this  phrase  we  express  the 
continuance  and  oneness  of  the  thinking  jMrinciple  merely. 
The  soul  of  man  is  truly  an  unit.  It  is  not  like  matter 
separable  into  parts ;  no  one  being  ever  conscious  of  a 
want  of  oneness  in  thought  and  feeling.  It  may  bring, 
from  time  to  time,  new  susceptibilities  into  action ;  but 
its  essence  is  unchangeable.  That,  which  constitutes  it  a 
thinking  and  sentient  principle,  in  distinction  firom  that, 
which  is  unthinking  and  insentient,  never  deserts  it,  nev- 
er ceases  to  exist,  never  becomes  other  than  what  it  ori|^ 
inally  was. 

II.  Bodily  identitt  ; — By  these  expressions  we  mean 
the  sameness  of  the  bodily  shape  and  organization.  This 
is  the  only  meaning  we  can  attach  to  them,  since  the  ma- 
terials, which  compose  our  bodily  systems,  are  constantly 
changing.  The  body  is  not  an  unit  in  the  same  sense  the 
soul  is.  It  was  a  saying  of  Seneca,  that  no  man  bathes 
twice  in  the  same  river ;  and  still  we  call  it  the  same, 
although  the  water  within  its  banks  is  constantly  passing 
away.  And  in  like  manner  we  ascribe  identity  to  the  hu- 
man body,  although  it  is  subject  to  constant  changes,  mean- 
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1^  liv  the  FiprMjions,  as  just  remarkea,  merely  (lie  same- 
weaa  of  ahftpe  and  organization. 

I.  Peiiiokai.  iDENTiTr  ; — This  form  of  expression  is 
srarral  than  cither  of  those,  which  have  hceu  men- 
It  hu  rHcrcnco  to  hoth  mind  and  matter,  as  we 
Ihcm  rombtncd  together  in  that  complex  exialence, 
lich  wr  term  man  or  person.  It  is  equi\^lent  ro  what 
1»  eociTvycd  by  lh«f  two  phrases  of  mental  identity  and 
bodily  itientity.  But  it  i»  evident  we  cannot  easily  sepa- 
mr  the  two,  when  speaking  of  men.  And  accordingly, 
m  it  ti  said,  that  any  one  is  conscious  of,  knows,  or 
■  eertainiy  of  hi»  i>erEonal  identity,  it  is  meant  to  be 
■rted,  that  he  is  ronsciousof  having  formerly  possessed 
Ibc  po*rcni  of  an  organized,  animated,  and  rational  heing, 
and  that  lie  still  poaseaes  those  powers.  lie  knows,  that 
be  u  a  hiiiBsn  bett»^  now,  and  that  he  was  a  human  being 
jraterdmy.  or  Iftrt  wrek,  or  last  year. — There  is  no  mys- 
Ury  in  thin-  It  it  w  [ilnin,  no  one  is  likely  to  misunder- 
Mand  it,  although  we  admit  our  inahtlity  to  give  a  dc^ni- 
tion  of  identity. 

§.  20.   Heonni/or  rtgarding  lliU  a  primary  trvik. 
If  perMnal  itWntily  be  a  primnry  truth,  il  is  antecedent 
4o  aryamenl,  and  i*  independent  of  it. — What  groundiare 
Ihere,  then,  for  regarding  it  as  such  .' 

la  the  ria»T  place,  the  mere  fact,  that  il  is  cooatanlly 
iaiplicil  in  iboM  i-ondusions,  which  we  form  in  respect  to 
iLc  future  from  the  past,  and  universally  in  our  daily 
aetioDa,  U  of  itself  a  decisive  reason  for  reckoning  it  a- 
ma%3^  the  orij^nal  and  cuential  intimitions  of  the  human 
tBtellect.  On  any  other  hypothesis  wc  are  <tuito  unable 
lo  accoiml  for  ihrtt  practical  recognition  of  il  in  the  pur- 
■nita  af  men,  which  u  at  once  tto  early,  «o  evident,  and  ro 
univrrsal. 

The  farmer,  for  instance,  who  looks  abroad  on  hiacul- 
tivaled  fidda,  knows,  that  he  is  the  same  pcr»oa,  who, 
twcaly  yean  before,  entered  the  forest  with  mi  axe  on  his 
and  felled  the  first  tree.  The  aged  soldier,  who 
tl  bia  fireside  the  battlea  of  bia  youth,  never  once 
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ronce  ■ 
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floubU,  that  he  was  himself  the  witness  of  those  sanguin' 
wry  scenes,  which  he  delights  to  relate.  It  is  altogether 
useless  to  attempt  ttther  to  disprove  or  to  confirm  to 
them  a  proposition  which  they  believe  and  know,  not  from 
the  testimony  of  others  or  from  reasoning,  but  from  the 
interiour  and  authoritative  suggestion  of  their  very  nature; 
and  which,  it  is  sufficiently  evident,  can  never  be  eradi- 
cated from  their  belief  and  knowledge,  until  that  nature 
is  changed. 

A  SECOND  circumstance  in  favour  of  regarding  the 
notion  of  personal  identity,  as  an  admitted  or  primary 
truth,  is,  that  men  cannot  prove  it  by  argument  if  they 
would ;  and  if  they  do  not  take  it  for  granted,  must  for- 
ever be  without  it.     The  propriety  of  this  remark  will 

appear  on  examination. ^There  evidently  can  be  no 

argument,  properly  so  called,  unless  there  be  a  succession 
of  distinct  propositions.  From  such  a  succession  of  prop- 
ositions, no  conclusion  can  be  drawn  by  any  one,  unless 
he  be  willing  to  trust  to  the  evidence  of  memory.  But 
memory  involves  a  notion  of  the  time  past,  and  whoever 
admits,  that  he  has  the  power  of  memory,  in  however 
«mall  a  degree,  virtually  admits,  that  he  has  existed  the 
same  at  some  former  period,  as  at  present. 

The  considerations,  which  we  have  now  particularly 
in  view,  and  which  are  greatly  worthy  of  attention  in  con- 
nection with  the  principle  under  examination,  may  with  a 
little  variation  of  terms  be  stated  thus. 

Remembrance,  without  the  admission  of  our  personal 

identity,  is  clearly  an  impossibility.     But  there  can  be  no 

process  of  reasoning  without  memory.     This  is  evident, 

because  arguments  are  made  up  of  propositions,  which  are 

^    i^(  «uccessive  to  each  other,  not  only  in  order,  but  in  point  of 

,v   j^ 'time.     It  follows,  then,  that  there  can  be  no  argument 

^  UAl4b^hatever,  or  on  any  subject,  without  the  admission  of  our 

r.'V^^y^^^entity,  as  a  point,  from  which  to  start.     What  then  will 

^cwtiit  avail  to  attempt  to  reason  either  for  or  against  the  views, 

xU-va  c^hich  are  here  maintained,  since  in  every  argument  which 

j  ''^     is  employed,  there  is  necessarily  an  admission  of  the  very 

**^*^^  thing,  which  is  the  subject  of  inquiry.  /     >.. 


§.  SI.   Of  thf.  txislmce  of  mOiter. 

n  MMioiing  tbc  trulli  of  self-existence  and  of  pcf^onal 

itUyi  it  will  be  observed,   that  there  has  necessarily 

a  sn  adtniMiion  of  the  exislemc  both  of  mind  and  oiat- 

_JL»  both  are  employed  in  tlie  formation  or  constitu- 

I  M(  present  state,  it  is  not  easy  to  admit  the 

Be,  and  deny  that  of  the  other.     We  natiir- 

tarily  think  of  ourselves  not  us  mind  only, 

I  iDstrri*]. 

And  accordin^y,  in  whatever  follows,  the  true  and  ac- 

J  (uustencc  of  both  is  no  where  doubted.     But  this  ad- 

n,  it  ftiould  be  ndded,  does  not  preclude  inquiries 

[  krvaJlcr   into  the  grounds  of  our  belief  in  both    cases. 

I  The  evidence  of  consciousness  and  of  the  senses  in  partic- 

ttlar  will  afford  occasion  for  such  inquiries. 

Kvidcnlly  fiome  elementary  principles  must  be  granted  ; 
j  MlirrwifC  we  can  ncveradvonce.  But  when  we  have  once 
L  Marled,  and  have  made  progress,  we  may  then  return  ; 
l-minine,  under  new  points  of  view,  the  successive  eteps^ 
Lvkicli  hare  been  taken  ;  and  in«i>ect  and  try  the  sound- 
batM  of  tboic  primary  propositions  at  the  foundation  of  thei 
^whoW. 

$-  W-    Then  an  original  and  authimiaiivt  grounds  ofbeKef. 
SuppOHOg  meo  actually  to  exist,  and  to  be  conscioiia 
of  tbe  conlhiuaiirf  and  Barocneiis  of  their  existence,  we 
ore  next  to  enter  into  the  iulcriour  of  their  constitution> 
\  tkd  to  iD<{iiire  after  ncli  elements  of  intelligence,  and  ac- 
tion, u  arc  to  be  found  there.     The  next  proposition, 
Utereforv,  which  ta  to  be  laid  down  as  fundamental  and 
L  w  prgltaiinary  to  all  reasoning,  is,  that  there  arc  in  men 

I  CKKTAl.t    OklSIKAL     AUD    AUTUOKITATIVE     UKOLflDS    OF    lE- 

Nothing  \a  belter  known,  tluin  that  there  is  a  certain 
e  of  the  mind,  which  is  expressed  by  the  term,  belief. 
e  find  all  men  acting  in  reference  to  it,  it  is  not  ne- 
r  into  any  verbal  explanation.     Nor  would 
L  k  be  powibl*  by  such  explanation  to  increase  thu  ctcameta 
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of  that  notion,  which  every  one  is  already  supposed  to 

entertain. Of  this  belief,  we  take  it  for  granted,  and 

hold  it  to  be  in  the  strictest  sense  true,  that  there  are  orig- 
inal and  authoritative  grounds  or  sources ;  meaning  by 
the  term,  anginal^  that  these  grounds  or  sources  are  invol- 
ved in  the  nature  of  the  mind  itself,  and  meaning  by 
the  term,  autharitaiwey  that  this  belief  is  not  a  mere  mat- 
ter of  chance  or  choice,  but  naturally  and  necessarily 
results  from  our  mental  constitution,  and  is  binding  up- 
on us. 

Sometimes  we  can  trace  the  state  of  the  mipd,  which 
we  term  belief,  to  an  affection  of  the  senses,  sometimes  to 
consciousness,  sometimes  to  that  quick,  internal  perception, 
which  is  termed  intuition,  and  at  others  to  human  testi- 
mony. In  all  these  cases,  however,  the  explanation,  which 
we  attempt  to  give,  is  limited  to  a  statement  of  the  circum- 
■tances,  in  which  the  belief  arises.  But  the  fact,  that  be- 
lief arises  under  these  circumstances,  is  ultimate,  is  a  pri- 
mary law ;  and  being  such,  it  no  more  admits  of  explan- 
ation, than  does  the  mere  feeling  itself. ^And  further, 

this  belief  may  exist  as  really,  and  may  control  us  as 
strongly,  when  we  are  unable  to  give  a  particular  and 
accurate  account  of  the  circumstances,  in  which  it  may 
arise,  as  at  other  times.  We  find  ourselves  continually 
compelled  to  act  upon  it,  when  the  only  possible  an- 
swer we  can  give,  b,  that  we  are  human  beings,  or  that 
we  believe,  because  we  find  it  impossible  to  do  otherwise. 

Many  writers  have  clearly  seen,  and  defended  the  ne- 
cessity of  the  assumption,  which  has  now  been  made. 
Mr.  Stewart  among  others  has  expressed  the  opinion, 
(Hist.  Disser.  Pt.  I.  §.  II,)  that  there  is  involved,  in  ev- 
ery appeal  to  the  intellectual  powers  in  proof  of  their  own 
credibility,  the  sophism  of  reasoning  in  a  circle  or  peti- 
Tio  PRiNCiPii  ;  and  expressly  adds,  that,  unless  this  credi- 
bility be  assumed  as  unquestionable,  the  further  exercise  of 
human  reason  is  altogether  nugatory. 

§.  23.  Primary  truths  having  relation  to  the  moMm^fover. 
Man  may  be  sure  of  the  fact  of  his  existence  and  of  its 
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y,  ke  nay  be  poMe««ed  of  grounds  of  l>elief  to 

I  extent,  MM-Ji  as   have  been    mentioned  ;  and  still 

y  Buppoae  him  incapable  of  reasoning.      Hi«  knowl- 

tald  be  ^really  limited,  it  is  true,  without  that  no- 

lly.  bul  he  would  know  something  ;  his  conscious- 

I  wetdd   loieh  htm    his   own    existence  ;    his  senses 

'  lo  him  intimaiiont  of  external  origin  ;  the  lesti- 

f  •!  other*  furnish  various  facts,  that  had  come  with- 

r  ofaarrvation.     But  happily  man  is  not  limited  (o 

'  knowledge,  which  would  come  in   by  these 

;  be  can  compare  as  well  ns  experience ;  and 


ittftei*  M  this  worthy  of  notice,  that  the  reasoning 
',  altboagb  H  exists  inman,  and  is  a  source  of  belief 
I  foundatidn  of  knowledge,    is  necessarily  buitt  up- 
I  priadyha,  wUeb  are  either  known    or  nsmmed. — 
»  in  Ibe  BoM  common  and  ordinary  cases  of 
e  of  ifaw  maoeptibility.     And  it  will  be  found 
Uion,  that  one  ansuinplion  may  be  resolved 
>r,  and  afain  into  another,  until  we  arrive  at 
ctrvtha,  which  are  at  the  foundation  of  all 
It  bimporlant,  therefore, lo  inquire, 
aMndMMinpdona,  having  parlicular  reference  to 
Aaio([  power  and  absulutely  cscenlial  lo   its  action, 
e  made.— And  ihcM  will  be  found  to  be  two  in 
;  one  having  special  relation  to  the  past,  and  ifae 
9  the  future. 

I-  t4.  A%  Uginmifig  or  choiige  of  fxidtnct  vilhout  a  eavtt. 
Thm  oae,  which  has  a    rotation  to  the  past,  and  is  the 
'  dl  rsasoiunga,  having  a  reference  to  any  pc- 
I  to  ibe  present  moment,  may  be  staled  as 
;  Aat  tbere  ia  do  beginning  or  change  of  existence 
e. — This  principle,  like  others  which    have 
I,  we  may  Well  suppose  to  be  univenially  ad- 
■iUmI.     Wbeb  any  new  event  takes  place,  men  at  once  ia- 
^nre  iba  tatmt ;  w  if  it  oould  oot  poaaiMy  have  happen- 
ed witboot  MRae  wBtntim  anMoedent. 

Aadmch  being  tbi  itnentl  and  mnravcring  noeptio 
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of  IIm  principle  before  ui,  it  would  Meni  to  follow  deuAjj 
that  there  are  grounds  for  it  in  the  human  Gomtitution. 
A  reliance  on  any  principle  whatever,  so  firm  and  general 
as  is  here  exhibited,  is  not  likely  to  be  accidental.  And 
when  we  inquire  what  these  grounds  are,  we  shall  not  fail 
to  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  proposition  in  question 
is  supported  by  an  original  intimation  or  feeling,  which 
is  utterly  inseparable  from  our  moital  nature,  and  which 
is  made  known  to  us  by  consciousness  alone. 

But  some  will  ask.  Is  it  certain,  that  we  cannot  arrtTO 
at  this  truth  by  a  process  of  reasoning  ? — ^And  in  reference 
to  this  inquiry,  we  see  no  ground  for  dissenting  from  the 
following  remarks  of  Dr.  Reid,  which  will  appear  the 
better  founded,  the  more  they  are  examined.  Speaking 
cm  this  subject,  he  says,  <^  I  am  afraid,  we  shall  find  the 
proof  by  direct  reasoning  extremely  difiicult,  if  not  alt€>- 
gether  impossible.  I  know  of  only  three  or  four  argu- 
ments, that  have  been  urged  by  philosophers,  in  the  way 
of  abstract  reasoning,  to  prove,  that  things,  which  begin  to 
exist,  must  have  a  cause.  One  is  ofiered  by  Mr.  Hobbes, 
another  by  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke,  another  by  Mr.  Locke. 
Mr.  Hume  in  his  Treatise  of  Human  Nature  has  examin- 
ed them  all ;  and,  in  my  opinion,  has  shown,  that  they 
take  for  granted  the  thing  to  be  proved ;  a  kind  of  false 
reasoning,  which  men  are  very  apt  to  fidl  into,  when  they 
attempt  to  prove  what  is  self-«vident."* 

The  feeling  or  belief,  therefore,  which  is  impled  in  the 
proposition,  that  there  is  no  beginning  or  change  of  exis- 
tence without  a  cause,  is  an  original  one,  directly  resulting 
from  our  nature.  Still  it  is  in  our  power  to  give  some 
account  of  the  circumstances,  in  which  it  arises. 

§.25.   (kcari(m8  of  tiu  origin  of  the  primary  inUk  of  ef-- 

fects  and  causei. 

The  mind  embraces  the  elementary  truth,  which  we 
are  c<msidering,  at  a  very  early  period.  Looking  round 
upon  nature,  which  we  are  led  to  do  more  or  less  from  the 
commencement  of  our  being,  we  find  every  thing  in  mo- 

^Keid's  fntellectuml  Pbwers,  Essay  Th 
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tlim^  WaamiileiiccU  con  verted  into  life;  &ntl  new  forius 
M«  MifMttl  to  what  existed  before.  The  liiunan  mind, 
wUtk  i»  CMCmbJIy  active  tuid  ctirious,  conaiaiitly  con- 
tentpl»t«s  tho  VkHous  plienomenn,  ^vhich  come  under  itu 
aolice  ;  obaer«'iuf^  itol  only  the  events  and  Appearances 
ihcinadvc*,  hut  tbcir  order  in  point  of  time,  their  mc- 
ivMioD.  And  it  is  led  in  this  way  to  form  the  belief,  (not 
by  dc«l«irtioi>  but  from  ilH  own  active  nalure,^  thai  every 
urw  aivlcnoeuMl  every  chonf^  of  existence  are  preceded  by 
tomdhing,  wilhoul  which  they  could  not  have  happened. 
Uadoubledly  the  notion,  as  in  many  other  cases,  is 
SDDapwslively  we«k  at  first,  but  it  rapidly  acquires  unal- 
Icrmbte  growth  uid  itren^h  ;  so  niu<.'h  bo  that  the  mind 
applicB  it  without  hesitation  to  every  act,  to  every  event, 
mm!  to  every  finite  being.  And  thus  a  foundntion  is  loid 
for  naoibtflwi  eondiubone,  hnving  a  relation  to  whatever 
hM  hoppowd  hi  time  put.  It  in  true,  that  the  verbal 
fn^NMtioo,  by  which  our  belief  in  this  ca«e  u  expressed, 
liilMrt  ahmys,  nor  even  generally  brought  forward  and 
1  ID  our  rcMonfaiga  on  the  past,  but   it  is  always  im- 


Tkis  primary  truth  ia  an  exceedingly  important  one- 
I  By  tu  aid  the  titunan  mind  retains  a  control  over  the  ages 
l^hal  are  ifour,  anil  Bulrardtnales  them  to  its  own  purposes. 
laoeptjble  in  partictilar  of  n  moral  and  religious  ajipli- 
LH  lhi»  great  principle  bo  given  us,  and  we  arc 
1  trach  ibe  wicceMion  of  seqiicnces  upward,  ailvan- 
■n  one  ftcp  to  another,  until  we  find  all  things 
together  in  one  *e I f-cx intent  and  unchangeable 
id  foanlain  of  being.  But  there  it  stops.  The 
lewili  not  apply  to  Ood,  sina^  He  ditfers  from  avc- 
I  fjr  thiog  thm,  which  ti  the  object  of  thought,  in  being  an 
B  equally  without  change  and  without  beginning- 
^.  16.  MaUrr  and  miW  hare  unifonn  and  fixtd  ta»t. 
h  ie  neeanry  to  aasumc  also,  particularly  in  connection 
li  the  KMOoiug  jKiwer,  that  matter  and  mind  have  uni- 
K  wul  pertnuienl  laws. 

nptioti,  aa  well  a*  the  preceding,  is  accordant 
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wkk  tke  oomhoo  beikf  of  mnkkul.  All  men  believe, 
tkel  the  ■etdng  nni  will  ariw  ageia  etihe  ifipeinted  hour, 
tkel  ike  decajriag  pbntt  of  entamn  will  rehire  in  apriag, 
tiMt  the  tides  of  ooean  will  eonlimie  to  heeve  as  in  tinwe 
pMt,  and  tlie  itreanui  and  rivera  to  flow  in  tlieir  connea. 
If  they  doubted,  they  woold  not  live  and  act,  as  they  are 
now  seen  to  do. 

This  belief  in  the  uniformity  and  permanency  of  the 
laws  of  nature  does  not  arise  at  once  ;  bat  has  its  birth  at 
first  in  some  particular  instance ;  then  in  others,  till  it  be- 
comes of  universal  application.  In  the  first  instance  the 
fedfaig  in  question,  which  we  express  in  various  ways  by 
the  terms,  anticipation,  ftith,  expectation,  belief,  and  the 
like,  is  weak  and  vacillating ;  but  it  gradually  acquires 
strength  and  distinctness.  And  yet  thb  finding,  so  impor- 
tant in  its  applications,  is  the  pure  work  of  nature ;  it  is 
not  taught  men,  but  is  produced  within  them ;  the  necessa- 
ry and  infiJIiUe  product  and  growth  of  our  mental  being  ; 
a  sort  of  unalienable  gift  of  the  Almighty  to  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  ;  arising  in  the  soul  with  as  much  cer- 
tainty and  as  little  mystery  as  the  notions,  expressed  by 
the  words,  power,  wisdom,  truth,  order,  or  other  elemen- 
tary states  of  the  mind.  It  b  true,  it  te  an  expectation 
or  bdief,  directed  to  a  particular  object,  and,  therefore,  is 
not  easily  susceptible  of  being  expressed  by  a  single  term, 
as  in  the  caseof  the  ideas  just  referred  to ;  but  the  circum- 
stance of  its  being  expressed  by  a  circumlocution  does  not 
render  the  feeling  itself  less  distinct  or  real  than  others. — 
As,  therefore,  the  strong  feith,  which  men  entertain,  in 
the  continuance  of  the  laws  of  creation,  is  the  natural  and 
dedsive  ofllpring  of  that  mental  constitution,  which  Qod 
has  given  us,  there  is  good  ground  for  assuming  the  truth 
of  that,  to  wiuch  this  faith  relates,  and  to  rt^gard  it  as  a 
principle  in  iiiture  inquiries,  that  matter  and  mind  are  gov- 
erned by  uniform  laws. 

It  may  be  iiirther  added,  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  call 
the  belief,  which  is  at  the  foundation  of  this  assumption, 
either  an  intuitive  perception  or  an  instinct,  as  some  have 
done,  but  merely  a  thought,  an  idea,  estate  of  the  mind  ; 
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Ante  tiw  oaJjr  Jference  between  tfaia,  uid  expectation  or 
bdief  in  other  cuea,  results  Troni  the  nature  of  ihe  object, 
towards  wbich  h  it  lUrected,  aiiil  the  occasions,  on  which 
it  ftriaes ;  mnd  does  not  concern  the  nature  of  the  feeling  it- 
■df. 

§,21.  7^  primaiy  tniA  not  founded  oh  rtatoning. 
But  perhaps  it  i»  again  objected,  Uiat  we  can  arrive  at 
the  greal  truth  under  contideration  without  aiBuming  it  as 
MMMtJking  nJliaule,  as  •omethin;;  resulting  from  our  conati- 
IkUob;  aoilthat  nothing  more  ii  wanting  in  order  to  arrive 
■I  it,  tiun  a  train  of  reasoning. — 'The  sun,  it  ia  said,  rose 
le-daj,  tlMrefore,  he  will  riiie  to-morrow  :  Food  nourished 
■M)  to-day,  ibereforc,  it  will  do  the  same  to-morrow  ; 
The  firi  bamt  me  once,  therefore  it  will  again. 

But  il  demands  no  uncommon  sagacity  to  perceive, 
that  MUBMhin^  is  here  wanting,  and  that  a  link  in  the 
chain  of  thought  mutt  be  sujiplicd,  in  order  to  make  it 
cohere.  The  mere  naked  fact,  that  the  sun  rose  to-dej', 
WiUwul  any  tJung  eise  being  connected  with  it  affords  not 
Iha  baA  grouBd  for  the  inference,  that  it  will  rise  again  ; 
imI  the  nme  may  be  mid  of  all  similiu-  instances.  Now 
the  link,  wfakh  b  wanting  in  order  to  bind  together  the 
beginaing  and  the  end  in  such  arguments  as  have  bean  re- 
fared  to,  is  the  precise  nanunption,  which  has  been  made, 
md  which  is  held  to  be  as  reasonable  as  it  is  necessary, 
it  is  (bunded  on  an  acknowledged,  universal,  and 
Gseling  of  our  nature.  And  we  may  here  of- 
with  perfect  confidence,  that,  without  making  this 
,  the  power  of  reasoning  cannot  deduce  a  sin- 
gle general  inference,  cannot  arrive  at  so  much  as  one  gen- 
ndoaton  eitbci  in  matter  or  mind. 
the  montent  we  make  the  assumption,  a  vast  foun- 
I  nf  knowledge  is  laid.  Grant  us  this,  (to  which  we 
I  tdly  witiikd  by  virtue  of  that  elementary  belief,  which 
\  Aolhor  of  our  being  has  uniformly  rolled  forlh  in  the 
I  mind  in  his  apirotntcd  way,)  that  nature  is  uniform 
k  hiT  law*  ;  (bm  give  us  the  fad,  ihiU  food  itouri>hcd  ii> 
tv-day,  or  that  the  sun  ro«e  tn  day,  or  any  other  fact  of 
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Ike  kuMl,  and  it  toU^mM  with  rtiidfiieis  Md  oertiiiity,  tlMt 
what  has  onoe  beea  will  be  again.— ^The  principle  of  the 
permanency  and  uniformity  of  the  laws  of  nature  is  eome- 
thing  Mitacedent  to  reaeoning  and  not  ■ubieqnent  to  it ; 
iomething  beyond  reaeoning  and  not  dependent  on  it ; 
one  of  ita  tubrtantial  and  magnificent  columns. 

Remark.  The  above  mentioned  primary  truth  and 
that  of  the  preceding  section  are  in  fiict  the  same.  They 
are  diflinrent  only  in  being  the  two  great  and  equal  sections 
of  a  principle,  which  has  no  limits  but  those  of  the  uni- 
T«rse  and  eternity.  In  other  words,  one  of  them  has  ex- 
dusive  relation  to  the  past ;  the  otli«r  to  the  future  ;  the 
former  to  that  which  has  been,  and  the  latter  to  that  which 
will  be.  And  hence  as  the  human  mind  cannot  readily 
contemplate  theiA  under  ime  point  of  view,  they  are  for 
that  reason  considered  separatdy. 

$.  jid.  Cf  the  iUiuutim  Uhpeen  prm^  intikt. 

Such  propositions  or  truths,  as  are  here  caDed  puma* 
nr,  are  scunetimes  spoken  of  as  ultimate ;  nor  is  this  last 
epithet  improperly  applied  to  them.  But  there  seema, 
nevertheless,  good  reason  for  proposing  the  following  dia^ 
tinction,  via.  Primary  truths  may  be  always  regarded  as 
ultimate,  but  not  all  ultimate  truths  are  primary.  Primn- 
ry  truths  are  such  as  are  necessarily  implied  in  the  mer« 
fiict  of  the  existence  of  the  mind  and  of  its  operations,  par- 
ticularly those  of  reasoning  ;  and  being  not  only  the  ae* 
oessary,  but  among  the  earliest  products  of  the  under- 
standing,  may  also  properly  be  called  ultimate.  But  we 
also  apply  the  epithet,  ultimate,  to  those  general  truths, 
£m^,  or  laws  in  our  intellectual  economy,  which  are  as- 
certained by  the  examination  and  comparison  of  many 
particulars,  and  which  are  supposed  to  be  unsusceptiUe  of 
any  further  generalization. 

For  instance,  when  the  rays  of  light  reach  the  retina  of 
the  ejre,  and  inscribe  upon  it  the  picture  of  some  external 
object,  there  immediately  follows  that  state  of  the  mind, 
which  we  call  sight  or  visual  perception.  When  the  men* 
tal  exercises  of  whatever  kind  are  frequently  repeated,  we 
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Swltbcgeiieralratuk,  that  Ihey  acquire  Tacility  or  strength. 
— Afaiti,  when  w«  behold  certain  appearances  in  the  ex- 
Kmal  world,  nich  as  green  fields,  enriched  with  rivulets, 
and  oruBoieuted  with  flowers  and  trees,  there  immediate- 
ly riuta  within  tis  that  pleasurable  feeling,  which  is  term- 
ed on  emotion  of  beauty. Supposing  ourselves  to  have 

cane  in  cuch  cases  as  these,  as  Mr.  Locke  says,  "  to  the 
Wafth  of  our  lcth«r,"  and  to  be  incapable  of  making  any 
furtWr  ontlyvia,  wc  call  such  truths,  facts,  or  laws,  vttimaie. 
For  ttu!  cziflcncv  of  these  itltimnte  truths  or  laws  we  can 
give  no  other  reacon  than  this,  that  wc  are  so  formed,  and 
thai  ibry  are  ptrmanent  and  original  char»cteristics  of  the 
ntiiMl.  AU  the  inquiries,  which  we  are  hereadcr  to  make, 
will  continually  inply  the  existence  uf  such  ultimate  or 
original  laws,  and  it  will  be  one  great  object  to  ascertain 

wbu  arc  tr\ily  nich. But  as  the  actuiU  knowledge  of 

UuM  general  facts  u  not  an  absolute  prerecjutsite  to  the 
amdtxl  of  lifr,  and  hi  particular  as  it  is  not  necessarily 
anteeetlent  to  the  exercise  of  the  reasoning  faculty,  we 
eumol  call  them  ratMART  in  the  »ame  sciae,  in  which  that 
term  has  been  applied  to  certain  facts  in  our  constitution 
•taewly  mentioned. 

NwT*-     Thr  (allowiDK  src  some  otthe  vrorki,  wLieh  have  trest- 
•4  mmrr  or  Wtt  '•'C*'/  oTlbe  topics,  eml>rs(-cd  in  thii  chkpterj 

Hai«l>raocb(-i  S»n:li  after  Truth,  (lUchtrche  dr  Jta  Frrite.y 
Bi.  I-;  Brackcr'tUivtorj'ori'hiloflapbjr,  {Hiiloria  erilit»  phUoto- 
'  /Am,)  Amt.  Pynkonie  8«ct  ;  CtauJc  Buffiet'a  Firtl  Tnilbs,  (Pre- 
'  mitm  ^trU*»,)  Pt-  I. )  Oswsld's  Appeal  to  Coramon  Srnse ;  Beat- 
tic's  Tntmj  oa  Tnilk  -,  Rcid'i  lni|uirj  into  the  Human  Mind  on  llie 
Fnaciiika  af  C«niD»n  Seme  ;  Prifstlej'n  Rxaminalion  of  Rcid, 
BnttM,  aod  Oswald )  DUhu|i  Butler's  Diurrtalion  on  Peraonal 
U««ll;  -,  SteRBnl  KlemeDta  sf  th(  PhiloMfb;  of  the  Human 
tLmi.  VoL  IL  Cnir.  I.i  Historical  Diiacrlation.  Pt.H,  p.  IBS,  9M, 

^. Of  tb*  shore  Korki.   Buftier's   I'irtt  Trulb>,   at  whicb  a 

IraaalalMm  inU  EoftUtb  waa  publiabed  at  LondoD  in  17ao,  ia  par- 
bcalulf  wortbj  of  Ihc  rtudenfa  altenlion.  Mr.  Stewart  ■*;■  of 
btm,  ■'  i  regard  him  u  one  of  the  inMt  original  as  nell  ai  *oand 
^«Tt,  «r  whom  Ibe  eighteetilh  caniurf  has  to  boast." 
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SOURCES  OF  MENTAL  KNOWLEDGE. 

§.  M.  Cffofit  at  lkBbamofmetitalfhUo$ophfm^ofai£ 

meant  ^a$eertaimng  them. 

In  inqmring  into  our  mental  conBtitution,'  it  seems 
quisite  to  proceed  esseotiaUy  in  the  same  manner  as  infdiys- 
ical  inquiries.  In  the  examination  of  mental,  as  well  as  of 
physical  nature,  it  will  be  found  not  only  a  great  loss  of 
time,  but  utterly  unsafe,  to  indulge  in  mere  qieculation. 
It  is  necessary  in  both  cases  to  set  adde  hypothesis  and  pre- 
conceived notions,  and  to  ask,  in  the  first  instance,  nmply 
and  rincerely  for  facts.  Confesnng  our  ignorance  of  the 
interiour  and  secret  agency,  by  means  of  which  the  mind 
operates,  we  simply  inquire.  What  its  operations  are.  We 
endeavour  to  possess,  as  fiur  forth  as  possible,  a  foU  and 
perfect  record  of  human  thoughts,  feelings,  reasoidngs, 
preju^ces ;  of  every  thing,  that  relates  to  the  mind.  It  is 
not  till  we  have  done  this,  that  we  can  separate  them,  and 
arrange  them  into  classes ;  which  we  are  enabled  to  db  by 
means  of  a  resemblance,  which  we  find  in  some  cases,  and 
not  in  others. 

But  a  question  arises.  How  are  we  to  make  out  this  re- 
cord ?  What  are  the  means  to  be  used  ? — This  is  certain- 
ly a  subject,  worthy  of  our  attention,  and  it  will  be  the 
object  of  this  chapter  briefly  to  indicate  some  of  the  sour- 
ces of  knowledge  in  respect  to  the  mind,  which  are  open 
to  us.     Even  if  thejenumeration  should  be  incomplete,  it 
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i  MM  be  found  wholly  useic>«  ;  an<l  indeed  a  comjiiete 

t  on  thi*  mbject  could  hardly  be  expected,  since 

e  fatmnn  mind  is  found  in  some  way  or  other  to  connect 

IfwHh  almoel  every  form  of  creation,  with  almost  eve- 

,  and  eiiterpriw,  and  Eitualion. 

f)f  comeiotisHUi  cu  a  ttnirct  of  menial  knowledge. 

Amaag  the  %-Brioiu  meaiu,  which  we  employ  in  arriv- 

L  ijtg  at  fuch  fiicU  a>  are  de«lined  to  be  the  foundation  of  our 

■  in  nMnlal  philosophy,  n  principal  one  in  our 

J  iotemd  experience  ;  in  otiier  words,  conscious- 

— lo  rdJance  on  that  great  primary  truth,  which  wc 

e  already  considered,  thnt  there  is  nn  uniformity  in  na- 

f,  wc  conclude,  that  the  grand  features  of  the  fouI  are 

c  in  all  [DCD,  as  iniidi   so  as  the  bodily  features. 

U  fundantenlal  truth  just  referred  to,  although  it 

1  to  be  antecedent  to  reasoning,  was  acknowledged 

til  be  ftNinded  on  experience.     And  in  the  present  case  may 

)tlw  nJd  witJi  can6dence,  the  more  we  know  of  man  and 

ifnaterial  nature,  the  more  clearly  shall  wc  see,  that  crea- 

II  is  made  up  of  cUaccs  ;  and  wherever  there  arc  classes, 

c  ia  of  course  a  raeniblauce,  a  symmetry,  a  predomi- 

.   sinnlituilc-     Hence  whm^ver  has  ascertained  a  truth 

■qiect  to  his  own  mind,  has  reason  to  suppose  he  has 

ctcil  a  general  pHm-ipnl  of  human  nature.     On  this 

d  we  are  encouraged  to  look  within,  to  make  a  study 

iToiir  own  intellect,  to  mark  ihcworkingsof  our  ownemo* 

a  and  doairea,  in  a  word  to  form  the  record  of  uur  [tcr- 

In  doii^  ihia  two  cautions,  which  arc  equally  impor- 
t  where  other  meanit  of  mental  knowledge  are  to  I>c  re- 
lied lo,  are  to  be  oboerved  ; 
I, — Feeling*,  which  are  similar  and  are  mingled  to^eth- 
;  he  csrefuily  separated  and  distinguished.     The 
ily  of  this  caution  i>  grounded  on  the  fact,  that  men 
■  lownUly  but  little  given  to  intenial  reflection,  and  are 
t  lo  mistakes  from  that  imuite  ;  aiid  at  the  tame  lime 
Tnlal    state*,  which  they    arc   retpiired  to  aitalyve, 
fcytwiy  tfipttmeh  mch  other  in  appeannre,  or  are  much 
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complicated  and  intermingied.  Hence  the  importance  of 
the  rale,  which  haa  been  laid  down,  if  they  wonld  ieara 
the  troth. 

II,  The  material  imagea,  which  are  more  or  leas  in- 
volved in  all  the  words  which  we  nse,  are  in  no  case  ap- 
plicable to  the  mind. — Those  conceptions,  which  we  are 
able  to  form  of  the  machinery  and  action  of  the  material 
world,  will  infiJIibly  lead  us  astray,  if  we  resort  to  them  in 
oar  attempts  to  comprehend  the  soul.  There  must  be  a 
perfect  abstraction  from  every  thing  of  that  sort ;  from 
every  thing  visible,  tangible,  and  bodily.  There  mnst  be 
an  entire  rejection  of  that  earthly  import,  which,  on  ac- 
comit  of  their  material  origin,  is  found  to  inhere  in  all 
words ;  and  we  must  employ  them,  both  in  our  internal 
contemplations  and  in  our  communications  to  others,  with 
that  modification  of  meaning,  which  necessarily  results 
from  their  being  applied  to  a  subject  wholly  different  from 
matter. 

With  these  two  precautions,  which  will  be  found  equal- 
ly requisite  in  other  methods  of  inquiry,  a  reference  to  our 
own  Consciousness  will  become  a  great  and  satisfactory 
source  of  knowledge  in  respect  to  the  mind. 

§.  SK  OiaeriMtfion^olAetvaff  a  meant  of  ibioi0bdSge 

qftht  ndnd. 

A  careful  observation  of  the  displays  of  intellect  and  of 
passion  in  those  around  us  is  another  method  of  ascertain- 
ing such  frets,  as  are  requisite  to  be  known  in  giving  a 
sketch  of  man's  mental  history.  It  is  desirable,  that  this 
source  of  information  be  combined  with  the  experience  of 
consciousness  ;  otherwise  the  latter  may  lead  to  miscon- 
ceptions. 

That  knowledge  of  human  nature,  which  is  so  often 
spoken  of  and  lauded,  and  which  implies  not  only  a  6*0- 
quent,  but  an  observing  intercourse  with  others,  is  no  oth* 
er  than  a  knowledge  of  mind.  On  the  general  principle, 
that  effects  always  imply  -causes  or  antecedents,  we  may 
reason  from  the  acts  and  conduct  of  men  to  the  mind, 
which  prompts  them.— And  accordingly,  in  or«ier  fully 
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•  IMaentantl  ihc  subject  we  Iiave  before  us,  men  are  lal 
^  carefully  marked  in  variouii  situations,  and  in  different  | 
periotb  or  Uk. 

la  Uh!  fint  |>U£«,  we  are  not  only  to  observe  tbc  trans-  1 
actions  of  otben  around  us ;  but  are  to  contemplate  the 
canctuct  of  men  In  connection  with   tlieir  situation. — The 
peroeptiom  and  the  remembrances,  tlie  elTorts  of  reaaoo- 
ing  and  ibe  (msaiont,  that  slumbered  or  were  active  at  one  ] 
time,  arecalied  powerfully  forth  orare  whollysuppressed  J 
■       aadcr  circumstances,  that  are  different.     The  estimate  of  I 
^M     no  man's  mind  can  be  taken  with  certainty,  either  from  | 
^L    tfia  slrfBgth  or  the  weakness  of  a  single  occasion  ;  but  he 
^^^■^^Bs  seen,  as  his  soul  is  operated  upon  by  various  in- 
^^^^^H|i  both  sioiple  and  complicated,  both  good  and  evil. 
^^^^HM  fortbermorc,   not  only  tlie  different  Eituations,  in  j 
vtuoi  men  are  placed  from  time  to  time,  but  the  diflerent 
periotb  of  life  are  found  to  throw  a  greater  or  less  degree  J 
of  liifhl  on  different  parte  of  tlie  history  of  the  mind  ;  al^ 
to       rtrarlioa  and  reasoning,  the  prejudices  and  passions  are  J 
H      more  fnlly  brought  oat  in  manhood  and  old  age  ;  curiosi- 
V      ty  and  inventum,  quickness  of  perneption,  and  acutenesft  j 
~       of  «nnbility  are  more  prominent  in  youth. 

It  may  be  remarked  here,  that  the  particular  source  of  I 
inforauOion,  which  is  chiefly  relied  on,  iiii{>arta  not  unfr»-  | 
qoently  a  prrultar  character  to  the  writings  of  different 
philasophen.     Locke,  for  instance,  mingled  much  with 
nmUnd  ;  he  was  a  man  of  action,  business,  and  society ; 
and  atndird  others  as  much  at  least  as  himself.    Hence  hit   i 
plan,  direct,  colloquial  style ;  hence  the  multitude  of  facts,   ' 
drawB  frotn  his  experience  and  intercourse  with  others  ; 
■sd  hence  loo  the  generous  and  ample  spirit  of  his  wri-   i 
i,  which  embrace  all  mankind,  and  which  find  n  place 
;  for  all   human  passions.*     But  Berkeley  and 
nohe  studied  themselves  more,  and  others  lesi. 
deeply   meditative,    as    far  as    they    could  I 
:  wfamerer  we  sever  the  mind  from  the  great  I 
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obtain  a  knowledge  of  it  on- 
Ijr  in  part,  allfcoMgli  that  knowledge  may  be  well  founded, 
il  gaes.     It  is  evident,  the  human  soul  does  not 
§mA  its  suKeptilnlities  and  passions,  except  in 
wilk  others.     Tlie  views  of  these  writers,  there- 
be  expected,  are  less  broad,  ennobling,  and 
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trnting  the  wdnd. 

fai  the  third  pkoe,  the  various  forms  of  Literature,  par- 
taculariy  history,  romance,  and  the  drama,  furnish  valua- 
ble mfarmallon  in  reqpect  to  the  mind. — ^Not  that  the  lin- 
eaaMats  of  our  nature,  as  it  is  set  forth  in  the  pages  of  his- 
tory ami  of  poetry,  or  in  other  departments  of  literature, 
arediflbreaft  from  those,  that  are  of  every  day's  occurrence. 
On  the  conlrary,  they  are  essentially  the  same.  The  same 
fcrcig  passions  and  the  same  traits  of  gentleness,  the  same 
shiewd  circuaaipection  and  the  same  ungovernable  preju- 
are  exhibiled  in  every  situation,  which  the  minutest 
MS  described  or  the  highest  imagination  conceiv- 
ed of ;  existing  aUke  beneadi  the  rags  of  the  mendicant 
and  the  pvrple  of  princes,  in  the  humblest  cottage  and  the 
dwiHing  plaijai  of  kings.  In  the  extremes,  as  well  as  in  sdl 
the  sMerasedisie  ranks  of  society,  there  is  the  visible  stamp 
af  the  greet  fcetnres  of  hmnanity ;  the  meanness  and  the 
nikliniMi  the  gctlintsi  and  the  rage,  the  sadness  and  the 
Mhth,  the  wisdom  and  the  foUy. 

•at  the  diftrenee  is  here ;  the  writers,  to  whom  we 
refer,  the  great  names  in  literature,  show  us  not  a 
nature,  but  the  same  nature  in  new  and  imposing 
Nghls;  they  depict  that  common  humanity,  in  which  all  are 
sharers,  in  untried  and  uncommon  circumstances,  and  thus 
reveal  secrete  of  the  soul,  which  would  otherwise  have 
renudned  hidden. 

And  besides,  the  true  historians  and  the  gieat  poets, 
those  of  the  cUm  of  Tacitus  and  Shakespeare,  have  an  un- 
dentanding  of  these  things,  which  others  have  not.  They 
|>oams  a  more  penetrating  perception,  and  are  able  to  dis- 
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irtelin  of  motive  and  cliarac1«r,  where  otlicri  of 
rijfht  woiiid  confound  tlicm  together.  They  are 
0  this,  not  only  Iiocausc  nature  has  gifted  them 
k  BD  intcltrct  of  a  higher  gmdc,  but  because  they  hax-o 
1  habit*  of  ol»ervation  ;  the  human  eoiiI  has  been 
c  their  itudy  ;  the  chart,  which  tltey  have  had  spread 
I  vut  brfurv  ibirm  ;  the  booh  of  their  daily  and  nightly  med- 
flaiion. — This  Miiiri'c  of  information  in  respect  to  the  mind 
b  dMtnclly  acknowledged  and  pointed  out  by  Bacon.  He 
admit*,  (bat  the  ports  are  somewhat  inclined  to  exaggerate 
Utrir  ikelrbn  ;  but  kindles  into  enthusiasm  at  the  remcm- 
brmnccoflhe  perfect  jmrtraits  of  history,  the  Cato  Major 
of  Liry,  the  Nero  of  Tacitus,  and  the  Ferdinand  of  Guie- 
dardini.* 

And  let  it  not  be  deemed  unsuitable,  if  under  this  head 
1W»  nter  to  that  rvmarkable  book,  which  contains  so  much 
of  hiitory  and  Irwe  poetry,  as  well  as  ethics  and  religion  ; 
llie  book,  from  which  the  great  minds,  that  have  guided 
ksd  enlightened  our  nu.-e,  have  drawn  inspiration  ;  and 
whrrc  all,  that  have  songht  knowledge,  have  found  it,  as 
hi  living  wells.  Who  eangivea  tnier  pictnre  of  humanity, 
than  the  God.  who  made  it  ?  Who  knows  better  its  heights 
and  its  depths,  ita  strength  and  its  weakness,  than  He,  who 
'  hold*  it  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand,  and  breathes  into  it  the 
i  of  lifr  from  hour  to  hour,  and  from  moment  lomo- 
^  Therefore,  uying  nothing  of  its  unrivalled  worth 
ter  respects,  wc  may  expect  to  find  in  that  volume, 

U««  ^ad  paetaa  sparguntar  ubique  aitnulaera  ingeninruin, 

■«  eaoi  cacMn.  «  praiMer  mgdum  »«ril»li»." "  At  longe 

s  li^)w  .|ra«l«tai  niii«ll«x  st  lyka  ptrti  dnbct  ab  hutortcii 
;  ttnjnt  lamrn  ab  clngiis  tsiilum,  quae  sub  obilum 
t  alicnjui  illu*lri*  labncclpre  lotpnl,  *cil  multo  magis  ex 
e  lategrn  hictoriar,  iftinlies  hujiifiniodi  prntnns  veliiti  Menam 
MMB*a4«i>  lUa  r.aim  intertexia  imago,  potior  tidetur  ilrscriptio, 
^■•^  alocii  crtiMra ;  qBsii*  baWlur  apud  T.  Lis ium,  Africsni  rt 

Calmia  Mtjori* ;    spud  Tscilum,   Ncronia,"   &e. "  Itii   cnim 

Kriptofvs,  haram  pmunamtn,  ijiiaa  libi  ilrpingcndai  dcl<i;crunl, 
tSSMa  i|nMi  perprlno  tBlacnlr*,  niinqiiain  f'-tr  rrruui  gcalarum  sb 
MlbMeatiiMi«H  rseiunt.  fuiD  ct  aliiiuid  iR«u|ier  de  natuo  ipsorum 


>  Magaa.  lib.  VII.  < 


).  Ml. 


to  gtwe  at,  the  IhmmeiiU  of 
of  il>  MBlieoi  and   moral  part. 


ff  tkt  pnuHmg  metUm. 

wiD  kdp  to  Hlulrate  what  has  been 

Kctkm;  aadwill  perhaps  encour- 

more  carefully  in  his  reading 

nature,  whidi  skilful  authors  will 

. — ^Mr.  Stewart  has  remarked,  that 

lUTings  of  an  insane  person  tend  to  disturb 

the  f  rtil  action  of  sane  persons,  who  are 

In  confirmation  of  his  opinion 
tm  the  tiageJi  of  King  Lear,  where  die  incoher- 
of  Edgar,  ahkough  his  madness  was  feign- 
ed and  not  ical^  cridently  quickened  the  disordering  of 
Ar  otd  ring\  wiia>  TW  same  writer  in  his  Essay  on  the 
Iqrs  it  down  as  a  principle,  that  the  poet  can 

of  the  various  emotions  which  he 
in  sock  a  manner^  as  to  make  the  transi- 
to  another,  and  sometimes  to  de- 
hf  skiiftd  contrasts.  He  refers  to  Ho- 
of AcUUes*  diidd,  where  aegesand  bat- 
oaiiMied  with  the  Tintage,  hanrests,  and 
He  directs  Us  reado*  also  to  a  beauty  of 
ikK  kisHl  in  the  giMt  English  dramatist.— After  the  awful 
occnewhie  nmsili,  in  which  Macbeth  relates  to  his  wife 
the  particulars  in  his  iaterriew  with  the  weird  sisters;  and 
whcrr  the  drsign  it  conoeiTed  of  accomplishing  their  pre- 
dictiosM  that  rerr  night  by  the  murder  of  the  king ;  how 
gfalcM  it  the  sweat  and  tranquil  picture  presented  to  the 
fentT«  in  the  dfaJogue  between  the  king  and  Banquo,  be- 
Cmy  the  CMtle  gate. 


"^  TIns  caads  katk  a  pkasaat  site ;  the  air 
NiaMr  aad  swifUr  feeoouneads 

This  gaeii  of  tuouDer, 


TW  teaqJe  Imaatiag  BMirtlet,  does  spproire 
Br  kw  lorM  BMiosioafy,  ilMt  hemTeal  breath 
SwUi  vooiafd?  have.    No  jattiog  friese, 
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tlric*.  mat  coigncof  ranlagr,  )mt  Ibis  bird 
Uuh  made  hi*  peiiilktil  btii,  and  procreaut  cradlr, 
Wbrr«  Ibrr  tnoit  brrcd  and  bsunt,  I  hate  obierwd 
Tb«  air  i«  Jelicile." 

Bui  'A  would  be  no  email  tusk  to  pobit  out  all  the  in- 
where  wrilenf  on  the  Pbilosopby  of  tbe  mind  have 
to  Shakespeare.  They  appear  to  feel  uncommoD- 
Ijm  of  ibcir  ground,  whenever  they  find  themselves 
inppocted  by  that  great  tututer,  not  merely  of  the  possioas, 
fctrf  of  the  whole  foul  of  man. 

Hulory  likcwue,  ii>  the  handti  of  suitable  writers,  is 
•rrry  where  enlivened  by  original  sketches  of  the  mind;  in- 
deed without  them  it  is  universally  allowed  to  lose  a  great 
Amr*  a(  its  interest  and  value.  Let  the  reference  to  a  sin- 
1^  instance  suiEce.  In  Count  Segur's  History  of  Napoleon's 
Knnnan  Expedhioa,  is  the  following  passage,  which  sug- 
fesls  reflactioaa  on  the  nature  of  the  soul,  and  the  power 
•f  BMOciation.  Speaking  of  the  wounded  soldiers  in  the 
great  battle  of  Borodino,  "One  of  them,  he  says,  the  most ' 
'■wHilsliil,  (one  arm  and  his  tnmk  being  all,  that  remained 
«f  bin,}  ^»peared  so  animated,  so  full  of  hope,  and  even 
a(  ipucty.  that  an  attempt  was  made  to  save  him-  In  bear- 
bghtm  along,  it  was  remarked,  that  he  complained  of  suf<- 
ferii^  in  the  limlis,  which  he  no  lunger  possessed-  This  is 
■  conunoa  cue  with  mutilated  persons,  and  seems  to  afford 
.■fkStionalerideoce,  that  the  soul  remainij  entire,  and  that 
ImSmg  bdoags  to  it  alone,  and  not  to  the  body,  wliich  caa 
•o  more  feel  than  it  can  think. ^' 

No  one  department  of  literature  is  excluded  from  of- 
flmag  Ha  contributions  to  the  scirnrc  of  the  mind.  Even 
the  Esmys  of  Addiaon  and  Montaigne,  which  appear  to 
b*  dasqjiwd  as  much  to  amuse  as  to  instruct,  of\en  contain 
Taloablc  caggeotion*.  Saying  nothinj;  of  Addivon'a  moro 
fernul  remark*  on  the  Pleasures  of  the  Inuigination,  take 
the  following  important  thought,  whtcli  seems  lo  be 
thrown  out  arcidentally  in  Numl>er  tix  hundred  of  the 
Spcctalor. — "  Although  we  divide  the  sou!  into  several 
bcullicB,  there  ii  no  such  division  in  llir  «ou) 
il  is  the  ukoU  MMt/,  that  remembers,  under- 


,  umier-  j 
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lUndt,  wills,  or  imagines.  Our  manner  of  considering 
tlie  memory,  understanding,  will,  imagination,  and  the  like 
frculties,  is  for  the  better  enabling  us  to  express  ourselves 
in  such  abstracted  subjects  of  speculation,  not  that  there  is 
any  such  diyision  in  the  soul  itself."  These  bri^  illustra- 
tions will  perhaps  suffice  for  our  present  purpose.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  anticipate  the  occasions,  when  others  will 
be  introduced.  Our  present  object  is  merely  to  indicate 
the  general  sources  of  information,  and  the  manner,  in 
which  they  may  be  made  available. 

§•  34.  tdm^uagu  a  source  of  knowledge  in  req^eet  to  the  mind. 

Language  b  another  help,  which  we  are  permitted  to 
make  use  of  in  these  inquiries. — The  consideration  of  par- 
ticular terms,  of  classes  of  terms,  and  of  the  general  struc- 
ture of  languages  throws  much  li^t  on  the  mental  opera- 
tions. The  structure  of  all  dialects  most  dearly  evinces, 
that  certain  feelings  of  relation  are  deeply  and  originally 
founded  in  human  nature,  and  are  inseparable  from  it, 
such  as  the  relation  of  agent  and  action,  which  are  only 
other  names  for  cause  and  eflfect,  and  the  relation  of  sub-* 
ject  and  attribute. 

^^Language,  (says  Dr.  Reid,)  is  the  express  image  and 
picture  of  human  thoughts;  and  from  the  picture  we  may 
draw  some  certain  conclusions  concerning  the  original. 
We  find  in  all  languages  the  same  parts  of  iq>eech;  we  find 
nouns,  substantive  and  adjective;  verbs  active  and  passive, 
in  their  various  tenses,  numbers,  and  moods.  Some  rules  of 
syntax  are  the  same  in  all  languages. — ^Now  what  is  com- 
mon in  all  languages,  indicates  an  uniformity  of  opinion  in 
those  things,  upon  which  that  structure  is  grounded. 

The  distinction  between  substances  and  the  qualities  be- 
longing to  them;  between  thought  and  the  being  that  thinks; 
between  thought  and  the  objects  of  thought,  is  to^be  found 
in  the  structure  of  all  languages;  and,  therefore,  systems 
of  philosophy,  which  abolish  those  distinctions,  wage  war 
with  the  common  sense  of  mankind."* 

*  Reid's  Intellectuti  Powers  of  Mtn,  Essay  vi. 
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^.  35.    Other  loureu  o/tnenfoj  htoitUdgt. 
Tbere  ue  vftrioui  other  sources  of  inrorintttiou,  by 
newtt  of  whidi  wc  may  be  aided  in  making  out  a  full  and 
4ini»rt  ddhwation  of  the  human  mind. 

I,— Some  parts  of  the  writings  of  medical  men  may 
■ilfir  >n  this  purpose.     The  history  of  the  mind  cannot 
be  eatbdy  aeparalcd  from  ibnt  of  the  body-     The  mind 
«aMla  in  Ike  praseni  life  In  connection  with  the  body ;  im- 
I  on  the  bodily  luirt  are  occasions  of  many  new 
ea ;   a  disorder  of  the  pbyaical  system  is  of- 
1  with  a  mental  weakness  or  even  derangement- 
I,  M  auxiliary  to  our  knowledge  of  the  mind,  it  is  ne- 
f  le  be,  in  some  measure,  acquainted  with  the  phy- 
siology of  tlw  human  system,  es|)ecially  the  brain,  nerves, 
■lul  orgxna  of  sense.     The  writers,  who  are  to  i>c  consult- 
ed with  this>iew,  furnish  valuable  information  on  other 
poinlA.     fn  particular,  on  the  intricate  subject  of  mental 
alienaltoa  in  all  its  forms,  medical  writers  are  generally 
I  full,  aud  ill  oiany  respects  more  satisfactory  than 
I  aibcrs-     Not  anlJr«|«eittty  some  peculiar  instance  of  bod- 
I  By  infirmity,  or  some  successful  operation  for  its  relief  has 
tkrowa  nock  Ughl  wthe  mind-     Malebranchc  and  Locke 
kaU  both  DBOJeclvred,  (hat  the  distance,  form,  and  lixe  of 
I   bodJoi  mn  iMt  direct  objects  of  visual  [>erception,  but  that 
nwlcdge  it  acqtkired  by  degrees,  and  could  not  be 
I  by  means  of  sight  alone.     The  point  was 
f  importance  and  difficulty  ;  but  the  successful  oper- 
|«Lloa  of  Ow  anatomist  Chcselden  on  a  young  man,  who 
I  Uind  with  a  cataract,  was  the  means  of  perma- 
[  acnUy  patting  it  al  rest. 

II,— Correct  memoirs  of  the  mental  history  of  the  deaf 
I  and  d«imb  are  of  much  use.  These  unfortunate  |)ersoDs 
I  Aruggle  with  greAt  and  umlliplicd  diffiniltieH  ;  one  source 
(  knowlndgn  is  entirely  shut  iip,  wid  they  are  thereby  not 
aly  deprived  of  the  harmony  of  swtwt  nounds,  wnt  forth 
1  all  naturr,  but  of  the  power  and  pleasures  of  hu- 
^an  speech,  that  great  instrutnenl  of  mental  communica- 
tlsn.     Still  the  m>u1  within  them  i*  seen  to  stnigitle  for- 
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Ward  under  the  preMure  of  these  adversities  ;  patting  dis- 
tinctly forth  the  thoughts,  the  feelings,  and  passions,  tliat 
are  common  to  humanity.  Such  instances  illustrate  the 
connection  of  the  mind  with  the  organs  of  sense ;  the  vast 
activity  and  energy  of  the  soul  under  circumstances  the 
most  unpropitiooa  ;  and  particularly  what  feelings  are 
original  in  the  mind,  in  distinction  from  those,  which  are 
the  result  of  education. 

III,-«-yaluable  results  may  be*  obtained  from  the  record 
of  peculiar  cases ;  those  of  persons,  who  have  been  doom- 
ed, either  by  nature  or  by  accident,  to  experience  some 
strikingly  marked  and  uncommon  deprivation.  There  is 
a  case,  answering  to  this  description,  to  be  found  in  the 
writings  of  Condillac,  which  is  made  by  that  acute  meta- 
physician the  ground  of  some  interesting  remarks.  It  is 
the  account,  which  he  has  given  in  his  Origin  of  Human 
Knowledge,  of  a  boy  caught  at  ten  years  of  a^,  who  from 
childhood  had  lived  in  the  forests  of  Lithuania,  altogether 
shut  out  from  human  society.  Here  was  human  nature 
in  a  form  as  new  and  instructive,  as  it  was  melancholy. 

To  this  head  also  may  properly  be  referred  the  cases 
of  such  unfortunate  persons  as  have  been  not  only  deaf  and 
dumb,  but  blind.  One  might  suppose,  that  such  multipli- 
ed deprivation  would  wholly  prostrate  the  mind ;  but  ob- 
servation has  proved  it  otherwise.  In  that  unfortunate 
boy  without  sight,  speech,  or  hearing,  of  whom  Dugald 
Stewart  has  given  such  an  interesting  sketch,  wc  see  in 
some  respects  a  more  marked  display  of  the  native  energy 
of  the  human  intellect,  than  we  do  in  the  discoveries  of 
the  most  exalted  minds,  whose  operations  have  been  un- 
impeded by  any  similar  evils.  The  life  of  such  an  one, 
especially  when  given  by  so  skilful  an  observe*,  is  worthy 
of  particular  attention. 
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CHAPTER  FIRST. 


IMMATKRIALITT  OP  THE  MIND. 

§.96.  Of  afjoimfrifoohm  imqmri€$  cancemmg  ike  nahm  ^ 

BAratQ  Inieiy  diqMMed  of  those  tc^icB,  which  may 
properiy  be  deemed  anziliary  wd  intriMlu^ 
imiairy,  we  are  now  ready  to  enter  more  directly  and  de- 
ciiiTely  into  the  conuderation  of  our  mental  being.  All 
men  may  well  betappoeed  deauroua  of  leaming,  a«  far  forth 
as  posnble,  the  true  and  exact  nature  and  state  of  the 
soul  ;  and  without  question  it  is  altogether  proper  to  at^ 
tempt  to  satisfy  this  desire.  But  it  becomes  necessary,  in 
entering  into  this  Somewhat  difficult  subject,  to  intimate  at 
the  outset  the  importance  of  guarding  against  an  undue 
tendency  to  speculation,  and  of  excluding  such  topics  as 
eridently  do  not  admit  of  any  satisfactory  results.  It  waa 
the  Cuilt  of  the  Schoolmen  to  indulge  in  such  unfathoma- 
ble discussions  ;  and  the  un&vourable  decision,  which  sub- 
sequent ages  have  pronounced  on  their  laborious  efforts, 
should  remain  a  warning  to  others.  It  is  periiaps  neces- 
sary to  mention  some  of  the  speculations,  which  are  here 
lefciied  to,  in  order  that  each  one  may  judge  for  himself 
of  the  probable  utility  of  entering  into  them.  Among  oth- 
er things  they  are  understood  to  have^attempted,  with 
much  ostentation  and  with  no  small  effort  of  inquiry,  to 
nsoertain  the  mode  of  the  soul's  existencce ;  the  distinction 
between  itn  existence  and  its  essence  ;  whether  it«  essence 
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might  ffubsist,  when  it  had  no  actual  existence ;  and  what 
are  the  qualities  of  the  soul,  considered  as  a  non-entity. 

It  requires  no  deep  reflection  to  conjecture  the  folly  of 
these  inquiries,  and  of  others  of  not  much  greater  reason- 
ableness aiid  importance ;  and  if  it  were  otherwise,  the 
point  must  now  be  considered  as  sufliciently  settled  by  the 
literary  history  of  the  Grecian  sects,  and  particularly  of 
the  Scholastic  ages.  There  are,  however,  other  points, 
connected  with  the  nature  of  the  soul,  which  we  might  be 
culpable  in  declining  to  consider  ;  and  in  particular  that 
of  its  immateriality.  This  is  a  subject,  which  for  yarious 
reasons  cannot  wisely  be  dispensed  with.  We  ought  not 
to  exalt  our  nature,  at  (he  expense  of  the  truth  ;  but  noth- 
ing less  than  the  truth  at  least  should  ever  induce  us  to  as- 
sign to  it  a  low  and  degrading  estimate.  If  it  be  true,  as 
Addison  with  his  usual  felicity  has  remarked,  that  one  of 
the  best  springs  of  generous  and  worthy  actions  is  the  lutv- 
ing  generous  and  worthy  thoughts  of  ourselves,  then  sure- 
ly, whether  the  soul  be  formed  of  matter  or  not,  is  a  great 
inquiry. 

§.  37.  Origin  and  appKeation  of  the  (emu,  maUrial  and  tm- 

If  we  cannot  assert  directly  and  positively  what  tlie 
mind  is,  we  may  at  least  approximate  to  a  more  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  it,  by  attempting  to  evince,  and  illustrate 
its  immateriality.  But  this  term  itself,  and  its  oppoate 
are  first  to  be  inquired  into. 

The  words  material  and  immaterial  are  relative; 
being  founded  on  the  observation  of  the  presence,  or  of 
the  absence  of  certain  qualities. 

Why  do  we  call  a  piece  of  wood,  or  of  iron  material  ? 
It  is,  because  we  notice  in  them  certain  qualities,  such  as 
extension,  divisibility,  fanpenetrability,  and  colour.  And 
in  whatever  other  bodies  we  observe  the  presence  of  these 
qualities,  we  there  apply  the  term.  The  term  immate- 
rial, therefore,  by  the  established  use  of  the  language  aad 
its  o¥m  nature,  it  being  in  its  etymology  the  opposite  of 
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tke  other,  can  be  applied  only  in  tho6e  cases,  where  these 
qualities  are  not  found. 

Hence  we  assert  the  mind  to  be  immaterial,  because  in 

all  our  knowledge  of  it  we  hare  noticed  an  utter  absence 

of  those  qualities,   which  are   acknowledged  to  be  the 

ground  of  the  ^plication  of  the  opposite  epithet.     The 

soul  undoubtedly  has  ipB  qualities  or  properties ;  but  not 

those,  wluch  have  been  qpoken  of.     Whatever  we  haye 

been  conscious  of  and  hare  observed  within  us,  our  thought, 

our  leding,  remembranoe,  and  passion  are  evidently  and 

utterly  diverse  from  what  b  understood  to  be  included 

under  the  term  materiality. 

Such  is  the  origin  of  these  two  terms,  and  the  ground 
of  the  distinction  between  them.  And  thus  explained, 
they  can  hardly  fail  to  be  understood.  We  may,  therefore, 
now  proceed  to  state  the  evidence  of  the  actual  existence 
of  that  distinction  between  mind  and  matter,  which  'is  ob- 
viously implied  in  every  application  of  them.  In  other 
words,  we  are  to  attempt  to  show,  that  the  soul  is  not 
matter,  and  that  thought  and  feeling  are  not  the  result 
of  material  organisation. 

§•  38.  Diffmtnce  tawsui  sntW  and  maiUr  Aownfrom 

h  it  a  hd,  that  the  being  or  existence,  called  the  soul, 
b  distinct  and  dillerent  from  that  existence,  whici  we  call 
MATTER.' — ^We  have  already  remarked  on  the  propriety  of 
•emetimes  referring  to  the  structure  of  languages,  in  order 
to  illustrate  our  mental  nature ;  and  in  respect  to  the  ques- 
tion now  before  us,  we  are  warranted  in  saying,  that  Lan- 
guage in  general  is  one  proof  of  such  a  distinction.  In  the 
last  section,  wo  saw  the  use  of  certain  terms  in  our  own 
language,  and  the  grounds  of  it.  All  other  languages,  as 
well  as  our  own,  have  names  and  epithMs,  distinctly  ex- 
pressive of  the  two  existences  in  question.  This  circum- 
stance, when  we  consider,  that  the  dialects  of  men  are  on- 
ly their  thoughts  and  feelings  embodied  as  it  were,  may 
be  regarded  as  a  decisive  proof,  that  the  groat  body  of 
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BMBkind  bdieTe  in  boih,  and  of  ooime  belieTe  in  a  wM 
founded  distinction  between  them. 

That  mch  b  the  belief  of  men  generally,  as  clearly  evin- 
ced hy  the  atmcture  of  languages  and  in  various  other 
wiays,  will  not  probably  be  denied.  It  is  a  matter  too  er- 
idcit  to  permit  us  to  anticipate  a  denial.  When,  there-^ 
fNre,  we  take  into  view  that  there  are  grounds  4rf  belief 
fixed  deeply  jnd  originally  in  oar  constitution,  and  that, 
in  their  general  operation,  they  must  be  expected  to  lend 
lo  truth,  and  not  to  errour,  we  are  unable  to  harbour  the 
supposition,  that  men  are  deceived  and  led  astray  in  thia 
opinion ;  that  they  so  generally  and  almost  universally 
believe  in  the  existence  of  what  in  point  of  fiK:t  does  not 
exist. 

$.  39.   7Mr  iiffereni  nahare  mnced  hy  their  rcqMCffM 

Again,  the  distinction  between  mind  and  matter  is  shown 
by  the  diflference  in  the  qualities  and  properties,  which 
men  agree  in  ascribing  to  them  reflectively. — The  prop- 
erties of  matter  are  extension,  hardness,  figure,  solidity, 
and  the  like.  The  properties  of  mind  are  thought,  feel- 
ing, volition,  reasoning,  the  passions.  The  phenomena, 
exhibited  by  matter  and  mind,  are  not  only  difierent  in 
their  own  nature,  but  are  addressed  to  difierent  parts  of 
our  iH>nstitution.  We  obtain  a'  knowledge  of  material 
properties,  so  far  as  it  is  direct  and  immediate,  by  means 
of  the  senses ;  but  all  our  direct  knowledge  of  the  nature 
of  the  mental  phenomena  is  acquired  by  consciousness. 

Every  one  knows,  that  the  ]diaiomena  in  question  are 
not  identical.  There  is  no  sameness  or  similitude,  for  in- 
stance, in  what  we  express  by  the  terms  hardness  and  de- 
sire, solidity  and  hatred,  imagination  and  extension.  Hold- 
ing it  to  be  unphilosophical  to  ascribe  attributes  so  diffeorait 
to  the  same  subject,  we  conclude  the  subjects  of  them  are 
not  the  same.  And  accordingly  we  call  the  subjects  of 
one  class  of  phenomena  Mindj,and  that  of  the  other  Mat- 
ter.— But  there  is  one  of  the  properties  of  matter,  which, 
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coniidered  as  applicable  to  mind,  is  worthy  of  a  more 
particular  examination. 

§.  40.    Tk€  nuUerial  quaUiy  of  diviiibUiiy  not  exitiing  in 

thi  mind. 

That  there  is  an  essential  and  permanent  distinction 
between  mind  and  matter,  seems  to  follow  in  particular 
from  an  examination  of  that  material  quality,  expressed 
by  the  word,  divisibility.  All  matter  is  divisible.  How- 
ever  small  we  may  imagine  any  particle  to  be,  we  must 
still  suppose  it  to  have  a  top  and  bottom,  a  right  and  left 
side  ;  and  therefore,  to  admit  of  being  divided  into  dif* 
Cerent  parts.  All  extension,  which  is  acknowledged  to  be 
one  of  the  primary  qualities  of  matter,  implies  divisibil- 
ity. 

Now  if  divisibility  and  extension  be  not  ascribed  to 
the  mind,  all,  that  is  contended  for,  is  virtually  conceded. 
But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  either  or  both  of  these  qualities, 
for  they  reciprocally  involve  each  other,  belong  to  the 
mind,  then  the  following  difficulty  arises. — If  the  mind  it- 
self be  susceptible  of  division,  as  all  matter  is,  then  still 
more  its  thoughts  and  feelings  may  be  thus  divided.  But 
this  is  contrary  to  all  our  consciousness  ;  and  conscious- 
ness is  the  only  means  or  instrument,  which  we  can  di- 
rectly employ  in  obtaining  a  knowledge  of  the  mind.  No 
man  is  ev^  conscious  of  a  half,  or  a  quarter,  or  a  third 
of  a  hope,  joy,  sorrow,  remembrance,  or  volition.  In- 
deed if  the  soul  were  separable  into  parts,  one  part  might 
be  filled  with  joy,  and  another  with  sorrow  at  the  same 
time;  one  part  might  be  occupied  with  a  mathematical  de^ 
monstration,  and  another  in  framing  a  poem  or  a  ro-* 
mance. 

We  may  possess,  at  different  times,  different  mental 
states  both  in  kind  and  degree  ;  but,  however  our  feel- 
ings, when  occurring  at  successive  and  diflerent  periods, 
may  differ  from  each  other  in  these  respects,  our  conscious- 
ness never  fails  to  ascribe  to  them  individually  an  unity  or 
oneness.  And  the  unity,  which  we  ascribe  to  the  attri- 
butes or  acts  of  the  mind,  still  more  we  ascribe  to  the  mind 
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ittelf.     It  is  the  whole  bouI,  and  not  a  moiety  or  fraction 
of  it,  which  is  the  subject  of  its  various  feelings. 

§.  41 .   Opinions  ofBuffier  on  the  fouTt  miwwbiiUjf. 

The  sentiments  of  Buffier  on  this  topic  are  so  well  ex- 
pressed, and  come  from  a  writer  of  so  much  wisdom,  that 
they  seem  to  be  suitably  inserted  in  this  place. — ^^  I  can- 
not, he  says,  without  a  degree  of  folly  imagine,  that  my 
being  or  what  I  call  me,  can  be  divided ;  for,  were  it  poa- 
sible  that  this  me  could  be  divided  in  two,  it  would  then 
be  me  and  not  me  at  the  same  time  :  it  would  be  so,  as  it  ia 
supposed  ;  and  would  not  be  so,  since  each  of  the  two  par- 
ties must  then  become  independent  of  the  other  :  one 
might  think,  and  the  other  not ;  that  is  to  say,  I  might 
think  and  not  think  at  the  same  time ;  which  destroys  ev- 
ery idea  of  me  and  of  mysey. 

^^  Besides,  this  me,  and  all  other  beings  similar  to  thia 
me,  in  whom  nmiy  is  necessarily  conceived,  and  where 
I  cannot  suppose  any  division  without  destro3ring  th^ 
very  essence,  and  every  idea  I  can  entertain  of  them,  ii 
what  I  call  an  immaterial  or  spiritual  being  ;  so  that,  by 
destroying  its  unity,  youdertroy  its  entire  essence,  and  ev- 
ery idea  of  its  existence.  Divide  a  thought,  a  soul,  or  a 
mind  in  two,  and  you  have  no  longer  either  thought,  soul, 
or  mind  ?  This  indivisibility  is,  moreover,  evident  to  me 
by  the  interior  sense  of  what  I  am  ;  and,  by  the  efficacy 
of  the  same  sentiment,  I  likewise  learn  that  what  I  call  me 
is  not  properly  what  I  call  my  &ody,  as  this  body  may  be 
divided  both  from  me,  and  in  itself ;  whereas,  with  regard 
to  me,  I  cannot  be  divided  from  myself." 

§.  42.   7%e  sauPs  immaterioHly  indicated  by  thefeeting  of 

identity. 

There  is  another  somewhat  striking  consideration, 
which  may  aid  in  evincing  the  immateriality  of  the  soul. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  materials,  of  which  the  human 
body  is  composed,  are  constantly  changing.  The  whole 
bodily  system  repeatedly  undergoes,  in  the  course  of  the 
ordinary  term  of  man's  life,  a  complete  renovation,  and 
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yet  we  powoii,  during  the  whole  of  this  period  and  amid 
these  utter  changes  of  the  bodily  part,  a  consciousness  of 
the  pennaneacy,  as  well  as  of  the  unity  of  the  mind. 
^^  This  fact,  remarks  Mr.  Stewart,  is  surely  not  a  little  ^  ^^ 
&Tourable  to  the  suppontion  of  mind  being  a  principle  ^ 
essentially  distinct  from  matter,  and  capable  of  existing 
when  its  connection  with  the  body  is  dissolved."  /  , :  <  >  ^ 

y^-^f         Truly  if  the  soul,  like  the  body,  were  made  up  of  par\  y  i^  ^  *"( 
j.^f^    tides  of  matter,  and  the  particles  were,  in  this  case  as  in  \i,  t . 
\  wii-.ihe  other,  always  changing,  we  should  be  continually  ro-   ' 
^^-    ving,  as  an  old  writer  expresses  it,  and  sliding  away  from     \rj 
^       ourselves,  and  should  soon  forget  what  we  once  were.     ^ 


«  I  ( 


/ 


The  new  soul,  that  altered  into  the  same  place,  would  not      •  / 


enter  into  the  possession  of  the  feelings,  con-  uxt  v 
yf^  sciousness,  and  knowledge  of  that,  which  had  gone.  And  .,/i'^ 
^^«  hence  we  rightly  infer,  from  an  identity  in  these  respects,  f'  !>' 
^^'C^the  identity  or  continued  existence  of  the  subject,  to  which  '/^*'J 
i/c^-  such  feelings,  consciousness,  and  knowledge  belong.  And  .'  ' 
y  ^^-^  there  is  not  a  like  identity  or  continued  existence  of  the 
y^'tv^/  teaterftal'part,  we  may  infer  again,  that  the  soul  is  distinct  / .« .«'  ' 
-^:^    from  matter.  I  /.r' 

^y^*Kli      §•  43.   The  laoterial duK^rint  makes  man  fUijAWMoton  or      >)  i  ^  .  d 

The  doctrine,  that  thought  is  the  result  of  material 
organixation,  and  that  the  soul  is  not  distinct  from  the  body, 
is  liable  also  to  this  no  small  objection  ;  that  it  makes  the 
soul  truly  and  literally  a  machine.  If  what  we  term  mind 
be  in  truth  matter,  it  is  of  course  under  the  same  influ- 
ences. But  matter,  in  all  its  movements  and  combinations, 
is  known  to  be  subject  to  a  strict  and  inflexible  direction, 
the  origin  of  which  is  exteriour  to  itself.  The  material 
universe  is  truly  an  automaton,  experiencing  through  all 
time  the  same  series  of  motions,  in  obedience  to  some 
high  and  authoritative  intelligence ;  and  is  so  entirely  sub- 
ject to  fixed  laws,  that  we  can  express  in  mathematical 
formulas  not  only  the  state  of  large  bodies,  but  of  a  drop 
of  water  or  of  a  ray  of  light ;  estimating  minutely  ex- 
tenuon  and  quantity,  force,  velocity,  and  resistance. 
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It  is  not  thui  with  the  homan  mind.  That  the  mind 
has  its  laws  is  true  ;  but  it  knows  what  those  laws  are  ; 
whereas  matter  does  not.  This  makes  a  great  difference. 
Matter  yields  a  blind  and  unconscious  obedience  ;  but  the 
mind  is  able  to  exercise  a  foresight  ;  to  place  itself  in  new 
situations ;  to  subject  itself  to  new  influences,  and  thus 
control  in  a  measure  its  own  laws.  In  a  word,  mind  is  free; 
we  have  the  best  evidence  of  it,  that  of  our  consciousness. 
Matter  is  a  slave  ;  we  learn  that  from  all  our  observation 
of  it.  It  docs  not  turn  to  the  right  or  left ;  it  does  not 
do  this  or  that,  as  it  chooses  ;  but  the  subject  of  an  over* 
powering  allotment,  it  is  borne  onward  to  the  appointed 
mark  by  an  inflexible  destiny. — If  these  views  be  correct, 
we  see  here  a  new  reason  for  not  confounding  and  identi- 
fying these  two  existences. 

§.44.  M  exact  correspondence  between  the  menial  and 

bodily  dale. 

The  train  of  thought  in  the  last  section  naturally  leads 
us  to  remark  further,  that  there  is  an  absence  of  that  pre- 
cise correspondence  between  the  mental  and  bodily  state, 
which  would  evidently  follow  from  the  admission  of  ma- 
terialism. Those,  who  make  thought  and  feeling  the  re- 
sult of  material  organization,  commonly  locate  that  or- 
ganization in  the  brain.  It  is  there  the  great  mental  ex- 
ercises, in  the  phraseology  of  materialists,  are  secreted,  or 
are  developed,  or  are  brought  out  in  some  other  mjrste- 
rious  way,  by  means  of  a  purely  physical  combination  and 
action.  Hence,  such  is  the  fixed  and  unalterable  nature  of 
matter  and  its  results,  if  the  brain  be  destroyed,  the  soul 
must  be  destroyed  also;  if  the  brain  be  injured,  the  soul  is 
proportionally  injured  ;  if  the  material  action  be  disturbed, 
there  must  be  an  exactly  corresponding  disturbance  of  the 
mental  action.  The  state  of  the  mind,  on  a  fair  interpreta- 
tion of  this  doctrine,  is  not  less  dependent  on  that  of  the 
body,  than  the  complicated  motions  of  the  planetary  sys- 
tem are  on  the  law  of  gravitation.  But  this  view,  wheth- 
er we  assign  the  residence  of  the  soul  to  the  brain  or  to 
any  other  part  of  the  bodily  system,  does  not  appear  to  be 
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accordsot  with  &ct.  It  is  not  only  far  from  being  appro* 
ved  and  borne  out,  but  it  b  directly  contradicted  by  well 
attested  experience  in  a  multitude  of  cases. 

§.  45.  Evidence  of  this  wani  of  exact  corretpondence. 

We  are  desirous  not  to  be  misapprehended  here.  We 
readily  grant,  that  the  mind,  in  our  present  state  of  exis- 
tence, has  a  connection  vrith  the  physical  system,  and  par- 
ticularly with  the  brain.  It  is,  moreover,  obviously  a 
natural  consequence  of  this,  that  when  the  body  is  injur- 
ed, the  mental  power  and  action  are  in  some  degree  affect- 
ed ;  and  this  we  find  to  be  agreeable  to  the  facts,  that 
come  within  our  observation.  But  it  is  to  be  particular- 
ly noticed,  that  the  results  are  just  such  as  might  be  ex- 
pected from  a  mere  connection  of  being  ;  and  are  evident- 
ly not  such  as  might  be  anticipated  from  an  identity  of 
being. 

In  the  latter  case  the  material  part  could  never  be  af- 
fected, whether  for  good  or  evil,  without  a  result  precise- 
ly corresponding  in  the  mind.  But  in  point  of  fact,  this 
is  not  the  case.  The  body  is  not  unfrequently  injured, 
when  the  mind  is  not  so  ;  and  on  the  other  hand  the  soul 
sometimes  appears  to  be  almost  entirely  prostrated,  when 
the  body  is  in  a  sound  and  active  state.  How  many  per- 
sons have  been  mutilated  in  battle  in  every  possible 
way,  short  of  an  utter  destruction  of  animal  life,  and  yet 
have  discovered  at  such  times  a  more  than  common  great- 
ness of  mental  power !  How  often,  when  the  body  is  not 
only  partially  weakened,  but  is  resolving,  at  the  hour  of 
death,  into  its  original  elements,  and  possesses  not  a  single 
capability  entire,  the  mind,  remaining  in  undiminished 
strength,  puts  forth  the  energy  and  beauty  of  past  days  ! 

We  are  now  speaking  of  injuries  to  our  corporeal 
part  and  of  bodily  debility  in  general,  but  if  we  look  to 
the  brain  in  particular,  that  supposed  strong  tower  and 
fortress  of  the  materialists,  we  shall  find  ourselves  fully 
warranted  in  an  extension  of  these  views  there.  Accord- 
ing to  their  system  the  soul,  (that  is,  what  the  material- 
ists call  the  soul  or  what  they  substitute  for  it,)  possesses 
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not  merely  a  bodily  habitatitm,  but  H  fixed  and  local  babita- 
tion  in  some  selected  part  of  tbe  body ;  and  they  are  under- 
stood to  be  agreed  upon  tbe  brain,  as  the  particular  place 
of  its  residence.     But  the  objection  to  their  views,  which 
in  its  general  form  has  already  been  made,  exists  here  in 
full  strength.     If  that  organization,  which  they  hold  to  re- 
sult in  thought  and  feeling,  have  its  abode  in  the  brain,  it 
must  be  diffused  through  the  whole  of  that  organ,  or  lim- 
ited to  some  particular  part.     But  it  appears  from  an  ex- 
tensive collection  of  well  authenticated  iacts,  that^  every 
part  of  the  brain  has  been  injured,  and  almost  every  part 
absolutely  removed,  but  without  permanently  affecting  the 
intellectual  and  sentient  powers.  ^'Every  part  of  that  struc- 
ture, says  Dr.  Ferriar  in  a  learned  Memoir,  the  statements 
of  which  have  not,  as  iar  as  we  know,  been  controverted, 
has  been  deeply  injured  or  totally  destroyed,  without  im- 
peding or  changing  any  part  of  the  process  of  thought.'* 
He  remarks  again,  after  bringing  forward  a  multitude  of 
undoubted  facts,  as  follows ;  *^  On  reviewing  the  whole  of 
this  evidence,  I  am  disposed  to  conclude,  that  as  no  part 
of  the  brain  appears  essentially  necessary  to  the  existence 
of  the  intellectual  faculties,  and  as  the  whole  of  its  visible 
structure  has  been  materially  changed,  without  affecting 
the  exercise  of  those  faculties,  something  more  than  the 
discemable  organization  must  be  requisite  to  produce  the 
phenomena  of  thinking."* 

§.  46.  Camparadot  state  oftht  mind  and  body  in  dreaming. 

The  views  of  the  two  preceding  sections  receive  some 
confirmation  from  the  comparative  state  of  the  mind  and 
body  in  dreaming. — In  sound  sleep  the  senses  sink  into  a 
state  of  utter  and  unconscious  sluggishness  ;  the  inlet  to 
every  thing  external,  as  fieur  as  we  can  judge,  is  shut  up ;  the 
muscles  become  powerless  ;  and  every  thing  in  the  body 
has  the  appearance  of  death.     It  is  true,  the  soul  appears 


*  See  the  Argament  agaiDSt  the  doctrine  of  Msterialimia 
ed  to  Thomas  Cooper,  Esq.  by  Dr.  John  Ferrisr,  and  published  ia 
the  ith  volume  of  Memoirs  oC  the  Manchester  Philosophical  Society. 
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for  the  noti  purt  to  be  &llen  to  a  like  state  of  imbecility ; 
bat  this  11  not  the  case  in  its  dreams,  which  are  known  to 
take  up  no  small  portion  of  the  hours  of  sleep.  At  such 
times  it  does  not  appear  to  stand  in  need  of  the  same  re- 
pose with  the  body  ;  otherwise  it  would  seek,  and  pos- 
sess it.  Nor  is  its  action  to  be  considered  an  inefficient 
and  sluggish  one ;  which  might  afford  ground  for  the  con- 
jecture, that  the  half  awakened  body  had  partially  liber- 
ated and  reriyed  the  fettered  and  extinguished  mind.  On 
the  contrary,  when  the  powers  of  the  body  are  utterly 
suspended,  the  soul  is  often  exceedingly  on  the  alert  ;  it 
rapidly  passes  from  subject  to  subject,  attended  sometimes 
with  sad,  and  sometimes  with  raised  and  joyful  aSko- 
lions. 

But  this  is  not  all  ;  often  in  the  hours  of  sleep  the  in- 
tellect exhibits  an  increased  inyention,  a  quickened  and 
more  exalted  energy  in  all  its  powers.  Many  writers  ha^e 
remarked,  that  the  conclusions  of  abstruse  investigations 
liaTe  been  suggested  to  them  at  such  times.  Not  a  few 
would  conclude  themseWes  persons  of  genius,  if  they  could 
pronounce  the  arguments  and  the  harangues  in  the  awak- 
ened soberness  of  the  morning,  which  they  had  framed  in 
the  visions  of  the  night.  So  frequent  and  well  known  ia 
this  quickened  mental  action,  that  a  certain  writer  has 
ventured  to  assert,  with  as  much  truth  at  least  as  is  com- 
monly found  in  antitheses,  that  the  ligation  of  sense  is  the 
liberty  of  reason.* 

y  §.  47.   The  grtai  uorlu  ofgeMut  an  evidence  ofimmaierialiUy. 

I  \      But  there  is  one  more  train  of  reflection,  which  may 
help  to  throw  light  on  this  subject.     It  is  not  enough,  if 


▼iew  of  the  soal  has  been  taken  by  variont  writers.  Ad- 
dison, who  entertained  ennobling  sentiments  of  onr  natore,  has 
dwelt  apon  it  at  some  length.  He  often  touches  on  other  topics, 
connected  with  the  exercises  of  the  tool ;  but  he  does  it  with  such 
exceeding  ease  and  grace  ;  we  enter  to  readily  into  the  train  of  his 
reAeotioiis ;  that  we  are  apt  to  allow  him  less  originality  and  depth, 
than  he  merits. See  Numbers  of  the  Spectator,  111,  487,  MM. 
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we  would  fully  understand  its  nature,  to  conttoiplate  the 
soul  merely  in  seasons  of  bodily  prostration  and  sickness^ 
in  suffering,  and  in  the  hour  of  death.  However  capable 
the  mind  may  be  of  discovering  the  greatness  of  its  pow- 
ers under  these  pressures  and  disadvantages,  it  would  be 
too  much  to  expect  at  such  times  a  continued  effort  and 
elevation.  And  yet  it  is  only  a  continuance  of  elevated 
effort,  which  can  secure  the  highest  results.  When  the 
senses  are  unclosed,  when  the  powers  of  the  physical 
sy^item  are  unchained  throughout,  and  are  healthy  and 
active,  the  human  mind  may  be  expected  with  fuller  con- 
fidence to  erect  those  vast  creations,  which  we  cannot  but 
regard  as  an  evidence  of  its  purely  spiritual  nature.  Re- 
sults so  ennobling  are  not  congenial  with  what  we  know^ 
of  matter.  It  is  almost  as  revolting  to  our  feelings  as 
our  understanding,  to  refer  those  works,  which  have 
stood  the  test  of  ages,  to  no  higher  origin,  than  what  Mr. 
Hume  calls  a  little  agitation  of  the  brain,  and  others  would 
call,  with  but  little  difference  of  meaning,  a  secretion  or 
developement  either  of  the  brain,  or  of  organization  in 
some  other  material  part. 

Among  the  numerous  efforts,  which  are  now  referred 
to,  it  is  difficult  to  make  a  selection.  Many  of  them  wiU 
occur  of  themselves.  Standing  forth,  amid  the  succes- 
sions of  time,  a  monumental  mark,  they  have  as  yet  never 

failed  to  attract  the  gaze  and  the  wonder  of  men. What 

framed  the  demonstrations  of  Euclid  ?  The  mind.  Where 
was  the  authorship  of  the  political  institutions  of  Solon  and 
Lycurgus,  and  of  that  still  greater  effort  of  political  wis- 
dom, the  American  Constitution  ?  In  the  mind.  Was  it 
the  body  or  the  soul  of  Homer,  the  intellect  or  the  brain 
of  the  blind  old  bard,  that  infused  the  breath  of  immortal* 
ity  into  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  ?  What  gave  birth  to  the 
vast  and  perfect  combinations  of  the  Jerusalem  Delivered, 
the  Fairy  Queen,  and  the  Paradise  Lost  ?  Where  shall  we 
look  for  the  origin  of  the  Philippics  of  the  Ancients,  or  in 
later  times  of  the  speeches  of  Fox,  and  of  the  orations  of 
Bossuet  ? 

In  these  cases,  and  in  all  others,  where  human  gMiius 
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•  trfnipbcd  ID  tike  manner,  there  ts  one  short  uisArer; 
I  hu  Ml  intelligent  toul ;  man  possesses  ui  nctive  and 
!  mind  ;  in  (he  words  of  Holy  Writ,  there  is  in 
D  ■  •pirit,  uid  llic  mspiratioo  of  the  Almighty  hath  g;ir- 

I  andrnlanding. Such  we  suppOM  to  be  the  KDswer 

f  mankiDd,  of  common  sense,  and  of  humait  nature,  as 
•  of  the  Bible.  It  is  an  answer,  which  matter  wonid 
TT  pTr,  and  which  ta  ilsetf  a  proof  of  the  spirituality 
il  auhleiiew  it  SMerls.  Giving  ourselves  up  to  the  influ- 
of  the  vait  conceptions,  embociied  in  the  works  and 
titulionH  of  human  genius,  we  find  il  is  as  dilBcult  to  at- 
Ibute  (hem  to  a  purely  material  caute,  as  it  is  to  adopt 
e  theory  of  the  athetut,  and  ascribe  the  beautiful  and 
npltrated  narhinery  of  the  universe  to  a  fortuitous  con- 
mrt  of  atoma. 

^.  48.   Oflitt  immortality  oj  tht  toul. 

With  the  ciibjert  of  the  immaterial  nature  of  the  soul, 

1  of  itii  immortality  is  closely  connected.      We  are, 

eforc,  naturally  ted  to  present  a  few  suggestions  oii 

a  \tut  topic,  although  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  enter  in- 

•  U  with  much  minutenew, — We  suppose  the  soul  to  be 

Bmorljil,  or  in  other  words  to  have  its  existence  contino- 

iryond  the  prrw-nt  life,  because  it  is  immaterial.     Those, 

iko  hold,  that  thought  and  feeling  are  in  some  way   the 

wl  r««ilt  of  material  organization,  admit,  that  the  eoul, 

t  rather  wl»at  they  »pcak  of  as  llie  soul,  dies  with  the 

:  and  certainly  they  would  bo  incoiiaistent  with  them- 

,  if  they  did  not  do  so.     TU-ir  tlieory  by  their  own 

I  ini{>eriou*ly    rct^uires,   that    man's  noble    and 

kIow  Entclled  shall  dtwolve  and  scatter  itself  in  Uic 

*  oTlbe  grave;  loi4  and  annihilated,  until  it  shall  be 

new,  if  that  fehould  ever  happen.     But  the  oppo< 

t  •yrtaw,  which   we  have  endeavoured  to  show  to  ba 

t  tr»e  cHie,  holds  out  a  different  view  of  tho  destiny  of 

spiritual  nature.      It  it  true,   the  immortal  eiitteoce  of 

Mttl  does  not  follow  with  ab>oUite  certainty  from  the 

t  bet  of  its  immateriality  ;  but  it  is  at  least  rendered 

>  degrw  probable.     Carlainly  we  hava  no  direct 


^ 
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«f  die  KNiTs  existence,  as 

efskc  bodr.     Whu  Ukei  plue  ml  death 

ef  tke  aovl^ft  actkai  firom  oor  mKioey  but 

aad  utter  cxlincdon  of 

a  rgaiMihlr  one,  that 

bccanieit  exists  at 

does  not  require 
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Efts  up  the  veil,  whkh  con- 
werkL     It  annihitatrathe 
and  prepares  our  nunds  far 
•fheipg. 

as  he  is,  to  be  a 

ferlasif  his  destipywere 

i^filM  m  the  praoft  lifr.     It  would  unsettle  aU  our 

if  we  fidnot  befiereiQagreat 

s  certain  as  the 

Being,  from  whom  it  origi* 

in  the  present  state  is  by  no 

are  hme  eoniicting  ;  and 

futh  looks  anxiously  for* 

the  one  shall  meet 

he  crowned  with  its  reward. 

in  a  moral  point  of  ▼iew> 

for  the  soul  an  here* 


^  A  Atoanrib  «f  «lUiMi  «n  Ifct  ssaTf  mwwfgff/y. 

there  k  something  in  the  expanding  and 
of  the  aoni,  which  strongly  favours  the 
tt  k»  fcnnre  and  even  unlimited  duration. 
noF  iaapnruBS  thoncht  we  find  dweh  upon  in  the  writ- 

JV»  of  Ad£wn  m  the  following  terms ^^  How  can  it 

iooer  jaONT  the  ihMicht»  of  asan.  that  the  souK  which  is  ca- 
|inhif  of  «ttN-h  immw IT  peHertion,  and  of  receiving  new 

lo  aB  <«effmiy«  shall  (all  away  into  nothing 

I  »  cftnied  :     Are  such  abilities  made 

|air|iwe  -     A  brme  arrives  at  a  point  of  perfection 
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I  tkat  he  am  never  pass ;  in  a  few  years  he  has  all  the  en- 
f  he  M  capable  of;  nncl  were  he  to  live  ten  thou- 
:v,  would  be  the  saine  thin;;  he  is  at  present- 
I  Were  ■  human  aoiil  thus  at  n  stand  in  her  accomplishments, 
I  Vere  her  faculties  to  t>c  full  blown,  and  incapable  of  far- 
I  ,lker  eolargementa,  I  could  imagine  it  might  fall  awny  in- 
IjSmnbljr,  and  drop  at  once  into  a  state  of  annihilation.  But 
n  wc  believe  a  ihinhing  being,  that  is  in  a  perpetual  pro- 
I  freatof  iraproreinrnt*,  and  travelling  on  from  perfection 
I  lo  perfectioQ,  after  having  just  looked  abroad  into  the 
I  worlu  of  it*  Creator,  and  made  a  few  discoveries  of  his 
I  jnlinite  goodueas,  witdom,  and  power,  must  perish  at  her 
I  Arrt  Mtiing  out,  and  in  the  very  beginning  of  her  inquir- 
"  I  r    (Speclator,  No.  III.) 

But  alter  nil  we  must  rest  as  to  this  point  chiefly  on 
RevcUttoo.  It  u  pOMible  by  various  arguments  to  render 
tiie  immortality  of  the  soul  in  a  high  degree  probable,  but 
wedouot  profeu  to  prove  it  beyond  question  ;  for  there 
I  li  DodiiBg  iMocMarily  and  in  its  own  nature  eternal  but  God 
The  permanency  of  created  things  does  not  de- 
n  their  being  material  or  immaterial,  hut 
on  the  will  of  their  Creator.  If  every  star  shines,  and 
every  Aower  tilooou  by  the  will  of  God ;  it  is  not  the  less 
true,  ibat  every  soul  lives  by  the  same  will.  We  might, 
Ihere/ore,  remain  in  ro me  degree  of  doubt  on  the  subject 
of  the  *out's  immortality,  did  not  the  Scriptures  convert 
•nr  hopM  and  rxpcctstions  into  certainty.  We  are  told, 
that  life  and  immortality,  (which  is  only  a  Hebraistic 
mode  ofcxprcnion  for  immortality  of  life,)  are  brought  to 
fi^t  ia  th«  Go^l. 


of 
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It  reqinirM  but  a  ■light  exAmiUmiioil  of  thoie  works, 
which  the  CreAtor  has  to  abundantly  spread  around  us, 
in  order  to  ntisfy  oiiraelTet,  that  e^ery  thing  in  nature 
has  its  rules.  The  motion,  expansion,  increase,  diminu- 
tiim,  and  pootion  of  objects,  and  whatever  else  we  ex- 
press when  ire  speak  of  the  changes  they  undergo,  are 
controlled  by  determinate  principles.  There  does  not 
appear  to  be  any  exception,  whaterer  objects  we  may  turn 
our  inquiries  to.  We  see  the  truth  of  what  has  been  sai^ 
even  when  we  direct  our  attention  to  those  parts  of  crea- 
tion, which  make  the  least  approach  to  life,  symmetry, 
snd  beauty.  There  is  a  regularity  discoverable  in  the 
composition  and  formation  of  rocks,  and  in  their  posi- 
tion ;  and  the  same  unchangeable  rule,  that  holds  the  im- 
mense son  in  his  orbit,  prescribes  and  sustains  the  condi- 
tion of  the  minute  particles  of  air  and  water.  In  such 
other  natural  objects,  as  af^roach  more  nearly  to  symme- 
try and  life,  we  wilnen  increased  indications  of  order ; 
for  instance  in  the  growth  of  jriants  and  trees  ;  in  the  sep« 
aratiim  of  the  moistvre,  that  is  taken  from  the  earth,  and 
its  distribution  to  the  trunk  and  rind,  to  the  leaves,  flow- 
ers, ssid  branches.  But  nothing  more  than  this  subjec- 
tion to  some  fixed  rule,  this  regular  order,  is  meant,  when 
we  use  the  term  Law,  and  when  we  speak  in  particular  of 
the  laws  ^i  nature. 

Nor  is  this  state  of  things  otherwise  than  might  be  an-« 
ticipated.  That  there  should  be  an  arrangement  and  or^ 
derly  oondition  even  of  material  things  seems  inevitably 
to  result  from  the  mere  &ct  of  the  existence  of  a  Creatofi 
to  whom  they  owe  their  origin.  That  higher  and  effec- 
tive eristencie,  which  we  denominate  GU>d,  implies,  in  its 
V2rf  elements,  a  pervading  inspection,  a  sleepless  and  in- 
scrutable siqierintendence,  which  looks  upwards  and  down- 
ward, within  and  around,  wherever  there  is  aught  of  time 
or  space,  of  visible  or  invisible,  of  material  or  immate- 
rial. 

§.  51.   Ofr^edum/rpta  \ht  apparent  ditorden  in  Mature. 
It  is  sometimes  objected  to  this  view  of  the  connection 
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and  order  of  nature,  that  many  things  happen  by  chatioe ; 
and  it  must  undoubtedly  be  admittedy  thai  such,  hi  many 
cases,  is  the  appearance.  Nevertheless  this  appearance  is 
owing  rather  to  the  feebleness  of  our  discerning  powers, 
than  to  any  thing  actually  existing  in  the  objects,  towards 
which  these  powers  are  directed.  In  other  wordf»  it  is  to 
be  ascribed  rather  to  the  imperfections  of  the  mindt  than 
to  the  irregularities  of  nature. 

.^  The  correctness  of  this  solhtion  of  the  difl&culty  in 
question  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact,  that  events,  both 
natural  and  moral,  which  appear  accidental  wd  matters  of 
chance  to  one,  are  perceived  by  another,  who  has  more 
information,  to  be  subjected  to  the  orderly  influence  of 
laws.  The  man  of  science,  merdy  in  conaequmoe  of  his 
different  mental  position,  often  takes  a  very  difllbrent  view 
of  the  same  object  from  the  man,  who  is  without  scientific 
knowledge  ;  and  what,  in  this  reqiect,  is  true  of  individ- 
uals,  compared  with  each  other,  may  equally  well  be  said 
of  the  men  of  any  particular  age,  compared  with  the  men 
of  a  succeeding  age.  An  ignorant  generation  will  see  mys- 
tery and  danger,  where  an  enlightened  on^  will  find  nei* 
ther.  In  the  present  age  of  the  world  an  etdipae  of  the 
kaavenly  bodies  is  ^noticed  without  dismay,  because  it  is 
regarded  as  one  of  the  settled  and  permanent  adjustments 
of  nature ;  but  Tacitus  has  informed  us,  what  surprise, 
what  doubt,  and  horror  such  an  event  could  inq>ire  in  the 
days  of  Tiberius.  A  comet  appeared  in  1466  ;  it  was  a 
period  of  great  ignorance ;  every  man  looked  on  his  neigh- 
bour with  fear  and  astonishment,  af  jf  this  strange  sign  in 
the  heavens  foreboded  some  gre^t  convulsion,  some  wreck 
of  matter,  or  some  subversion  of  empires. — ^But  it  so  hap* 
pened,  that,in  a  subsequent  age,  this  fearful  visitant  was  care- 
fully watched  and  noted  by  the  jBnglish  astronomer  Halley. 
By  means  of  his  observations  he  not  only  proved,  that  it 
revolved  round  the  sun,  but  was  able  to  show  its  identity 
with  the  comets  of  1531,  1607,  and  1682  ;  and  of  course 
that  the  period  of  its  revolution  was  about  seventy  five 
years.  He  accordingly  predicted,  that  it  would  return  in 
1758  or  the  beginning  of  1759,  which  proved  true. — Since 
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that  tioMt  the  ten,  thmt  were  cmmected  with  the  appear- 
anoe  of  these  hiTninariet,  bo  longer  exist ;  men  look  upoa 
them  with  different  eyes ;  they  regard  them  as  permanent 
parts  in  the  great  arrangement  and  constitution  of  created 
things  ;  not  as  the  causes  of  terror  and  grief,  but  rather 
ss  the  indications  and  prools  of  infinite  wisdom  and 
power. 

And  then  extending  this  train  of  thought  yet  further, 
if  we  mount  upward  from  the  intelligent  being,  which  we 
denominate  man,  to  those  higher  intelligences,  which  we 
know  to  exist  with  onky  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  the 
mode  of  their  existence,  how  many  of  the  secrets  of  na* 
ture  may  we  suppose  cleared  up  to  them,  which  yet  re* 
main  mjrsterious  to  us !  The  obscurity,  that  rests  on  cre- 
ation, diminishes  more  and  more,  as  it  is  exposed  to  the 
inTestigaiion  of  minds  of  a  higher  and  higher  grade,  un- 
til we  arrive  at  the  mind  of  Omniscience,  that  embraces 
it  with  a  glanoe^  and  everywhere  bdiolds  order,  and  tnith» 
and  harmony. 

§.  5t.  Rtmarb  of  Montesquieu  on  lawi. 

These  views  do  not  profisss  to  be  novel ;  it  is  of  more 
inqmrtanoe  that  they  hs  Ibund  true ;  and  it  is  some  indl-^ 
cation,  that  they  ane  so,  that  similar  sentiments,  and  ex-^ 
pressed  with  the  characteristic  tersoiess  and  vivacity  of 
that  distinguished  attthor«  are  found  in  the  writings  of 
Montesquiea.  The  passage  is  a  fitting  introduction  to  a 
Work,  which  with  much  reason  is  thought  to  have  exert* 
ed  an  infuence  on  Political,  hardly  inferiour  to  that  of 
Lockers  Essay  oo  Mental  philosophy. 

^^  Laws,  in  their  most  general  signification,  are  the 
necessary  relations  arising  from  the  nature  of  things.  In 
this  sense  all  beings  have  their  laws,  the  Deity  his  laws, 
the  material  world  its  laws,  the  intelligences  superiour  to 
man  their  laws,  the  beasts  their  laws,  man  his  laws. 

They  who  assert,  that  a  UindfutaUiif  produced  the  fHtrir 
oue  effeete  toe  behotd  ta  thi$  uorU^  talk  very  absurdly ;  for  can 
any  thing  be  more  unreasonable  than  to  pretend  that  a 
blind  fatality  could  be  productive  of  intelligent  Beings  ? 
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e  eiteriour,  inismuch  as  tliey  have  ipeciol  rel#' 
I  to  tiie  duties  of  inankiDtl,  and  ilieir  extertM)  conduct 
lersl.  Bui  wlien,  at  a  subsequent  period,  nivn  tum- 
eir  Btletition  from  tlie  outward  to  tlie  inwurd,  they 
e  ool  ioag  in  clearly  discovering  tlic  marks  of  on  In- 
ioar  iinifomiity  and  order  ;  they  detected  in  every  men- 
■  complete  history,  its  beginning  and  progress,  its 
Hioni  and  end  ;  and  thus  gradually  beranie  assured  ofa 
I  of  Mibjective  laws,  giving  guidance  and  support  to  the 

i  kadf. And  it  is  these,  which  we  are  now  more 

rly  to  attend  to. 

^  S4.  .VrnldJ  laus  may  be  dieidtd  into  two  c!atu». 

The  term  Law,  when  applied  to  our  mental  nature, 

■iMrely  a  detignaUoo  or  etatement  of  those  circumstan- 

>,  accwrding  to  which  the  general  action  of  the  mind, 

i  the  more  tlcfinile  ciercite  of  its  jiarticular  suiccptibil- 

■  «r«  regulated.— If  we  are  right  in  giving  this  accoirat 
istenlal  law«,  they  naturally,  although  they  may  some- 

«  a)i proximate  and  even  run  into  each  other,  resolve 

vn  into  two  daaaes. 
Tka  brvt  class  are  those,  included  in  the  first  clause  of 

■  above  definition,  vis.  such  as  restrict  and  limit  thegen- 
J  adioa  of  the  nund. — We  find,  when  we  resolve  our 
BpJex  stale*  of  mind  into  their  parts,  that  we  at  last  ar* 

I  at  certain  deuientary  thoiighl!i,  beyond  which  we 
L  proceed ;  the  nature  of  the  mind  itself  will  not  per- 
I  it  lo  go  further.  All  those  ultiinute  truths  also,  which 
upon  at  almost  every  6tep  in  the  mind's  history, 
I  wktcb  we  are  etiually  unable  to  explain  and  to  analyze 
e  to  be  reckoned  among  the  {lermanently  res- 
live  laws  of  our  spiritual  being.  The  same  may  b« 
il  of  whalever  can  be  ascertained  to  be  necessary  and 
Bve  eoadilioas  of  the  mind's  action  in  the  whole  pro- 
■  of  its  iaqoirics,  such  as  the  w<.dl  known  and  indii- 
B  cotulitions  of  Lime  and  B|kaee. 
^TV«  ■eoond  dass  are  those,  which  regulate  in  particn- 
Me  Miaeeptibilitiei  of  the  mind  ;  nich,  for  es- 
Maia  and  limit  the  associating  principle,  belief, 
II 
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and  reasoning. — The  first  class  relate  to  the  mmd  in  gen- 
eral, the  second  to  its  parts  ;  the  first  teach  us,  how  far  we 
can  go,  the  second,  under  what  circumstances  we  can  reach 
the  goal,  which  it  is  permitted  to  aim  at ;  but  the  nature 
of  both  will  more  fully  appear  in  our  subsequent  inquiries. 

§.  55.  Distinction  between  the  susceptibilities  and  the  laus 

of  the  mind. 

It  may  conduce  to  the  better  understanding  of  this  gen* 
eral  subject  and  of  its  numerous  applications,  to  point  out 
here  particularly  the  distinction  between  laws  and  suscep- 
tibilities. Although  they  have  sometimes  been  confound- 
ed together,  it  has  been  owing  to  mere  inadvertence,  since 
a  distinction  so  clearly  exists  between  them.  This  dififer- 
ence  may  be  illustrated  in  the  case  of  mental  association. 

The  fact,  that  one  state  of  mind  is  succeeded  by  anoth- 
er, that  one  idea  calls  up  another,  indicates  a  mental  pow- 
er or  susceptibility  ;  while  the  circumstances,  whether 
more  or  less  general,  under  which  the  exercise  of  this  sus- 
ceptibility is  regulated;  are  more  Commonly  and  properly 
termed  laws.  The  former  mode  of  expression  indicates- 
that  inherent  energy,  sometimes  known  as  the  power  or 
faculty  of  association,  which  pervades  and  characterizes 
our  mental  nature  ;  the  latter  indicates  the  particular  lim- 
its, within  which  this  form  of  the  soul's  power  b  restrain- 
ed and  governed! 

Again,  what  we  term  beKef  is  undoubtedly  a  distinct 
state  of  the  mind,  and  of  course  implies  the  mental  power 
or  susceptibility  of  believing.  But  it  is  a  matter  sufficient- 
ly well  known,  that  this  power  is  not  exerted  at  all  times, 
and  under  all  circumstances ;  in  other  words,  one  state  of 
things  is  followed  by  belief,  while  another  is  not.  Now 
LAWS  OP  BELIEF,  in  distinction  from  the  power  or  suscep- 
tibility, are  only  general  statements  of  those  circumstances 
or  perhaps  more  properly  of  those  occasions,  in  which  be- 
lief is  found  necessarily,  and,  as  it  were,  from  our  very 
constitution  to  exist. 
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§.  56.  Eridenee  of  the  general  foci  of  the  mind^f  being  Umked. 

IV  «  diftll  first  consider  the  mind  in  those  respects,  in 
which  its  general  action  appears  to  be  naturally  and  per- 
manently limited.  That  there  are  such  natural  limitations 
and  obstructions  in  the  progress  of  knowledge,  it  is  pre- 
somed,  will  not  be  doubted.  Every  one  must  be  con- 
sdoos  of  this,  in  some  deg^ree  for  himself;  feeling,  as  we 
dOt  firom  time  to  time  the  struggles  within  us,  repressed 
and  driTen  back  by  the  embankments  of  our  nature,  like 
the  imprisoned  bird,  that  beats  the  bars  of  its  cage,  and 
seeks  flight  in  vain.  As  might  be  expected  also,  all  lan- 
guages bear  witness  to  this  restricted  intellectual  ability ; 
for  we  never  fail  to  find  in  them  abundance  of  such  terms 
ai  these,  uickhowable,  inconceivable,  incomprehensi- 
iLC,  lONOKANT,  FOOLISH,  and  the  like.  Now  we  may  be 
assured,  that  men  would  not  have  invented  terms  of  this 
description,  and  in  such  numbers,  unless  they  had  been 
Mitisfied  of  the  existence  of  a  sound  and  ample  cause  for 
them.  But  it  is  not  necessary  to  debate  at  length  a  point, 
on  which  there  can  hardly  be  supposed  to  be  a  difference 
of  opinion. 

Believing,  therefore,  although  there  may  be  no  end  to 
the  mind^s  journey  in  the  practicable  and  allotted  direc« 
tioa,  that  the  pathway:*  of  knowledge  are  hedged  up  by 
impaMiblc  l>arricrs  in  various  places  on  the  ri^ht  hand  and 
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lefty  U  will  be  the  object  of  ibe  preieiit  chapter  to  aacer* 
tmin  loiiie  of  these  limitations.  And  it  may  be  added  bere^ 
that  this  is  the  precise  topic,  referred  to  in  a  former  sec- 
tion, which  Mr.  Locke  thought  of  so  much  practical  im- 
portancci  and  which  first  led  him  to  direct  his  powerful 
intellect  to  the  systematic  study  of  human  nature.  We 
enter,  therefore,  into  this  discussion  with  the  twofold  en- 
couragement of  its  own  obvious  utility,  and  of  that  philo- 
sopher's weighty  authority. 

§.  57.   Otjtclion  to  thu  inquiry  from  tht  incompUUneu  oftht 

mind*8  kitUfry. 

Nevertheless  we  are  not  ignorant  of  the  objection, 
which  is  sometimes  made  even  by  thoee,  who  would  be 
disposed  to  admit  the  general  correctness  of  what  has  been 
said,  to  entering  at  all  into  this  subject :  viz.  that  it  is  too 
early  a  period  in  the  mind's  history  to  determine  what  are 
its  boundaries,  and  what  are  not.  The  mind,  it  is  said, 
with  truth,  is  essentially  active  and  inquisitive ;  its  own 
nature  forbids  its  remaining  stationary,  but  con^Is  it,  as 
it  were,  to  make  constant  advances  even  on  the  present 
theatre  of  being ;  and  hence  it  is  contended,  we  are  utter- 
ly unable  to  foresee  what  depths  it  may  fathom,  what 
heights  it  may  ascend,  and  what  limits  it  may  pass  in  fu- 
ture times.  That  there  is  some  weight  in  this  objection, 
cannot  be  denied ;  but  when  rightly  considered,  it  is  valid 
only  in  part.  It  may  justly  require  us  to  be  cautious  in 
our  investigations,  but  should  not  compel  us  to  give  them 
up  altogether. 

We  do  not  find,  that  objections  of  this  sort  deterred 
Locke  from  undertaking  this  inquiry.  How  afiecting  it 
b,  to  hear  a  man  of  such  vast  capacity,  compared  with 
the  intellects  of  other  men,  acknowledging  with  the  ut- 
most simplicity  and  sincerity  his  mental  weakness !  '^  He, 
that  knows  any  thing,  knows  this  in  the  first  place,  that 
he  need  not  seek  long  for  instances  of  his  ignorance.  The 
meanest  and  most  obvious  things,  that  come  in  our  way 
have  dark  sides,  that  the  quickest  sight  cannot  penetrat 
into.    The  clearest  and  most  enlarged  understandings  i 
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men  find  themtelves  puxiled  and  at  a  Ion  in  eve- 
ly  particle  of  matter.'' 

Tlie  diatinguished  metaphysician,  who  exprettet  him- 
self in  this  humble  way,  eyer  sought  the  truth  with  the 
greatest  earnestness  ;  and  what  he  noticed  without,  com- 
bined  with  what  he  felt  within,  sufficiently  satisfied  him, 
that  some  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  mind's  progress,  al- 
though many  might  in  the  course  of  time  be  overcome, 
would  remain  insurmountable.  Nor  has  the  progress  of 
knowledge  since  his  time  shown  that  conclusion  to  be  a 
mistaken  one.  On  the  contrary,  the  history  of  mental 
efforts  in  all  past  ages,  from  the  beginning  to  the  present 
period,  have  tended  to  confirm  his  ojmiion  of  the  mind's 
restricted  power,  and  have  shown,  in  some  few  instances, 
at  least,  how  fitf  we  may  advance,  and  where  our  exertions 
are  brought  to  a  stand.* . 

§.58.   J%e  mind  IkmMmloiU  knowledge  of  the  €99ene$ 

or  interiamr  nature  of  tkingi. 

We  may  sometimes  find  ourselves  unable  to  describe 
the  laws,  which  restrict  the  general  action  and  progress  of 
the  mind,  with  so  much  precision  as  we  can  those,  which 
have  relation  to  its  particular  susceptibilities ;  but  there 

*  The  whole  Amrth  book  of  Mr  Locke's  Emsj  relates  to  grounds 
of  belief  and  the  limits  of  oar  eapacities.  There  ii  some  reason  to 
believe  slso«  from  the  aecoant  which  be  gives  of  the  wsj,  in  which 
he  was  led  into  these  inquiries,  that  this  book  was  the  first  written 
bjT  him.  On  this  sabjeet,  Mr.  Stewart,  in  his  Historical  Disserta- 
tion, (Pt.  II,  §.  1,)  has  the  following  interesting  remarks. — "  On 
comparing  the  E§§mff  ofi  Hmum  Understanding  with  the  foregoing 
accoont  of  its  or%in  and  progress,  it  is  cnrioot  to  obserre,  that  it  ii 
the  Ibiuth  and  last  hook  alone,  which  bears  directlj  on  the  antboHs 
principal  object.  In  this  book,  it  ii  farther  remarkable,  that  there 
are  few,  if  any,  reflerences  to  the  preceding  parts  of  the  Essay  ;  In- 
somncb  that  it  might  have  been  published  separately,  without  being 
less  Intelligible  than  it  is.  Hence,  it  seems  not  nnreasonable  to 
conjectnre,  that  it  was  the  fint  part  of  the  work  in  the  order  of 
composition,  and  that  it  contains  those  leading  and  Aindamental 
thoughts  which  offered  themselTes  to  the  author's  mind,  when  he 
first  beg^  to  reflect  on  the  friendlj  conversation,  which  gare  rise 
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are  good  grounds  for  saying  in  general  terms,  that  the 
mind  is  in  some  way  permanently  limited  as  to  its  knowl" 
edge  of  the  essence  of  objects*  The  word  essence  is  un- 
derstood to  express  that  interiour,  but  imperceptible  con- 
stitution of  things,  which  is  the  foundation  of  the  Yarious 
properties  and  qualities  that  are  perceived;  in  other  words, 
that  particular  constitution,  which  all  existences  must  be 
supposed  to  have  in  themselves,  independently  of* any 
thing  and  every  thing  external.  But  whatever  this  may 
be,  either  in  the  spiritual  or  material  world,  no  man 
knows  it,  no  man  understands  it. 

A  person  may  look  on  the  outside  of  a  watch  or 
clock,  and  the  visible  part,  the  face  and  hands,  may  indi- 
cate to  him  what  was  intended, viz.  the  hour  and  minute 
of  the  day.  But,  although  he  may  clearly  apprehend 
this,  he  may  be  altogether  ignorant  of  the  internal  and  in- 
visible mechanism,  on  which  the  external  and  visible  re- 
sult depends.  And  so  in  the  material  world  we  know  the 
outward  and  sensible,  while  we  are  altogether  shut  out 
from  that  unsearchable  efficacy,  on  which  the  external 
agency  depends ;  and  in  the  immaterial  world,  we  know 
the  properties  and  qualities,  while  we  are  ignorant  of  that 


to  his  philosophical  researches.  The  inqairies  i&  the  first  and  sec- 
ond books,  which  are  of  a  much  more  abstract,  as  well  as  scholas- 
tic, nature^  than  the  sequel  of  the  work,  probably  opened  gradually 
on  the  author's  mind,  in  proportion  as  he  studied  his  subject  with  a 
closer  and  more  continued  attention.  They  relate  chiefly  I o  the 
origin  and  to  the  technical  classification  of  our  ideas,  frequently 
branching  out  into  eoUateral,  and  sometimes  icto  digresHvey  dis- 
cussions, without  much  regard  to  method  or  connection.  The  third 
book,  (by  far  the  most  important  of  the  whole,)  where  the  nature, 
the  use,  and  the  abuse  of  language  are  so  clearly  and  happily  illus- 
trated, seems,  from  Locke's  own  account,  to  have  been  a  sort  of  o/-- 
ier^tlMugki ;  and  the  two  excetteni  ehapten  fm  the  Aaociatwn  of 
Ideui  and  on  EnihimoMfn  (the  former  of  which  has  contributed,  as 
much  as  any  thing  else  in  Locke's  writings,  to  the  subsequent  prog. 
ress  of  Metaphysical  Philosophy)  were  printed,  for  ihejiratiime,  in 
the  fourth  edition  of  the  Essay." 
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5.  59.   Owr  laumUdgt  of  the  nalurt  of  mind  iUtlf  limiled. 
Some  puliculnrs  will  help  to  illuijtratc  und  estublish 
LvImI  litu  beo]  reniarkfd. — In  the  first  placr,  with  the  tia- 
I  tnrr  of  the  imn<]  il«elf,  which  is  the  instrument  anil  foun- 
dation of  ill  other  knowledge,  men  possess  but  an  imper- 
frt-t  and  tiiaitnl  arijuaiiilaiice  ;  nor  have  we  reavon  lo  sup- 
L poac  Ihal  it  will  ever  be  eaeentially  otherwise  than  it  iii  at 
I  prnrat  -     That  the  tniiul  exixts  is  a  truth ;  this  simple  fact  is 
I  ■  matter  of  undoTibted  knowledge  ;  but  the   mode  or  na- 
c  of  it«  existence,  that  interiour  vitality,  which  coniti- 
1  Mn  the  tmc  mental  Itein^  in  distinction  not  only  from  ma- 
I  tcrial  beuig.but  alito  from  its  own  attributes  and  (|ualities,  is 
I   what  men  have  never  been  able  fully  to  comprehend,  and 
probably  never  will. 

In  proof  of  ihc  correctness  of  this  gentiment,  reference   ' 

ni^ht  nafely  be  made  again  to  (onsciouKneiw,  to  each  bac'a 

Ixward   and   perwmally  deep  conviction    of  ignorance  on 

I  ihi*  rabjvct-      Not  that  conaciousneiiB  makes  a  j>o»itive  dec- 

laralion  of  thi*  ignorance,  but  it  very  clearly  implies  it, 

by  it!  acknowledged  inability  to  make  us  actjuainted  with 

r  thinic   further  than  the  mere  ((ualities  and  operationx 

[  af  the  mind.     Tlte  Schoolmen  also  might  liere  be  brought 

f^toour  recollection,  who  lung  attempted,  with  all  llic  force 

r  their  aoile  and  diitpulatiouti  inlellectii,  to    break    down 

<  barrier  of  knowledge,   biit  without   Miccess.      And 

ithout   impropriety,  we  might   refer  likewise  lo  the  re- 

irka,  which    are  10  commonly,  and  every  where   made, 

the  mind   i*  not   a  direct  subject  of  conteiitplation, 

what  ia  called  its  esM-nre  ran  never  Ite  fouiul  out.  and 

:  we  know  nothuig  of  it  iu  ititclf.     Remarks  of  this 

dare  not  made  so  frequently  without  ground*  fur  them; 

'   ere  founded  in  (he  general  experience,  and  of  course 

>  valuable,  considered  na  an  c.x]ireaMion  uf  that  eiperl- 

',  it  id  important  to  be  kept  in  recollection,  t> 
;    we  a»«rt  our  ignorance  of   the  mind  in 
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lomemypoti,  hoi  ool  in  ail^    Our  knowledge  embnoet  a 
oerUin  extent,  but  is  unable  to  go  beyond. 


§.  60.  Bimmki  on  tht  eaeUtU  of  thii  Smiaium. 

To  iNreyent  mifapprehentiim,  therefore,  it  teenui  proper 
to  point  out  fome  of  the  particulars,  in  wikich  actual  knowl- 
edge in  respect  4o  the  nund,is  supposed  to  exist. 

(1)  Men  universally  experience  certain  internal  feelr 
ings  and  operations,  such  as  perceiving,  belief,  volition, 
imalpning,  and  comparing  ;  and  so  far  as  the  mere  exis- 
Uaaet  of  these  mental  states  is  concerned,  they  have  knowl- 
edge.  They  know  the  fact  of  their  taking  place,  and  know 
them  also,  as  we  shall  have  occasion  to  see,  in  their  rela- 
tioM.*  (2)  These  feelings  give  occasion  for  the  addition- 
al  and  altogether  distinct  notion  of  mind.  It  seems  to  be 
a  well  settled  sentiment,  that,  withoirt  such  mental  states 
as  have  been  referred  to,  the  latter  notion  could  never  ex; 
ist ;  that,  without  the  actual  experience  of  intelligence  and 
emotion,  men  could  never  form  the  idea  of  an  intelligent 
and  sentient  being.  And  so  fiur,  therefore,  as  the  mere 
occasions  of  forming  the  idea  of  mind,  and  the  mereexia- 
tence  of  the  idea  which  they  give  rise  to,  are  concerned,  we 
may  ftuppose  ourselves  to  possess  knowledge. — (S)  Subse- 
quently, but  almost  immediately,  we  experioice  another 
original  state  of  mind,  that  of  the  relative  suggestion  of 
appropriation  or  possession.  That  is  to  say,  we  fed  the 
ideas,  which  were  the  occasions  of  the  additimial  notion 
of  mind,  to  beloi^  to  this  latter  idea  ;  the  relative  suggea- 
tion,  the  origin  of  which  is  inseparable  from  our  constitu- 
tion, indissidubly  binds  the  two  together  as  subject  and 
attribute.  And  so  fiur  also  we  have  kno^edge. — We  may 
go  further  in  our  inquiries  into  the  mind,  and  say  with  cer- 
tainty what  it  is  not ;  for  instance  that  it  is  not  material, 
since  we  have  never  been  aUe  to  observe  and  detect  in  it 
the  qualities  and  operations  of  matter.  Nor  is  it  necessa- 
ry toassert,  that  these  are  all  the  particulars,  in  which 
we  may  obtain  direct  and  positive  knowledge. 

But  after  all,  when  we  return  to  the  main  question  of 
what  the  mind  is  in  itsdf,  of  what  the  mind  is,  consider- 
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I. ad  M  separate  rrom  i(a  qualitjea  and  operations,  nnd  any 
I  Mcrc  atlendant  circumstances,  it  is  then  we  cannot  avuid 
I  feeling  our  utter  inability  'o  penetrate  the  pale  of  its  inle- 
t  liour  nature.  We  contemplate  it  in  the  outer  temple,  but 
Iftc  reil  esctadcs  a«  from  the  shrine.     Again  and  again 

■  IVe  r(4um  to  th«  examination  of  this  high  and  mysterious 
I'  IfcoMgkt,  but  it  still  rcinaina  simple,  inseparable,  and  inde- 
I  'fcwbic ;  nd  bowerer  long  and  intently  we  may  revolve  it 
I  fcr  the  porpMeof  breaking  up  Its  simplicity,  and  knowing 
I  Mon'  of  Hm  hidden  and  invisible  essence,  tt  will  ever  set 

■  Mir  effurtc  at  defianrc. 

I  §.60.  Our  hwtUJge  ofma/ttr  in  certain  reapeeta  Kmited. 
I  If  wc  turn  from  mind  to  matter,  to  the  knowledge 
I  tt  which  Bone  may  suppose  we  possess  a  more  obvious 
W  and  f*tj  acccw,  we  shall  find  our  efforts  circumscribed  by 
I  Kkc  limitH.  We  arc  able  to  advance  to  a  certain  extent  in 
W  aur  tofjuiries,  but  there   we  find  ourselves    compelled  to 

■  «0p. 

Ut  Wbee,  for  example,  a  piece  of  wood,  or  any  other  of 
I  ^oM  ■wterial  botlies,  by  which  we  are  surroimded,  upr^ 
'   nntad  to  aay   one  (or  his  examination,   there  are  some 
thing*  IB  thia  autcrial-mbstance,  which  may  be  known, 
and  olhcra,  wUch  cannot.     Its  colour,  its  hardness  or  soft* 
n  arc  Mibjects,  upon  which  lie  can  inform 
arrive  al  knowledge.     He  opens 
■  ejro;  •■  inprenioa  is  made  on  the  organ  of  vision, 
id  he  has  the  idea  of  colour.     By  means  of  the  ^plica- 
B  of  his  liand  to  the  wood,  he  leams  the  penetrability 
r  iBfeoeUability,  the  softness  or  hardness  of  the   mas*, 
•  holds.     By  moving  his  hand  from   one  point  to 
ftthe  inaaa,  he  is  informed  of  the  continuity  or  ex- 
I  k*  part*.     But  when  he  iHishcs  his  inquiries  be- 
!  of  thia  body,  when  he  attempts  to  be- 
only  with  its  qualities,  but  with  that 
in  which  thoM  qualities  are  oflen  im- 
I,  and,  in  a  word,  expends  his  efforts.  In 
I  to  this  uaprofitable  determination,  in  leaming 
'  is,  independently  of  its  properties,  he  then 
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Stumbles  on  a  boundary,  which  cannot  be  passed,  and  seeks 
for  knowledge  where  by  their  very  constitution  men  aro 
not  permitted  to  know. 

§,  61.  Owr  igmtnwice  of  tiu  reeipracal  eonnutiot^  rf miM 

maUer. 

If  we  find  both  mind  and  matter  incomprehensible  to 
a  certain  ext^it,  we  might  naturally  anticipate  no  less  mys^ 
tery  in  their  connection  with  each  other,  in  their  recipro- 
cal action  and  influence.  The  fact  of  such  a  connection, 
and  the  extent,  to  which  it  exists,  have  already  been  brief- 
ly remarked  on.  When  the  mind  is  strongly  affected,  the 
body  is  for  the  most  part  aflfected  also ;  and  6n  the  other 
hand,  when  the  body  is  either  vigorous  with  health  or  de- 
pressed with  sickness,  the  mind  generally  exhibits  a  sjrm- 
pathetic  vigour  or  depression.  If  this  be  not  uniformly 
and  always  the  case,  \%  certainly  is  in  a  great  nungrber  ol 
instances^ 

Of  the  truth  of  the  general  fact,  with  those  exception* 
and  modifications  made  in  the  last  chapter,  there  can  be 
no  doubt ;  but  of  the  mode  of  the  fact,  of  the  manner  of 
this  connection,  ijt  is  not  within  the  powers  of  the  human 
mind  to  conceive  ;  for  it  is  to  be  observed,  it  is  not  the 
operation  of  matt^  on  matter,  nor  of  mind  on  mind,  which 
might  be  supposed  to  be  something  coming  more  readily 
within  the  range  of  our  comprehension  ;  but  the  opera- 
tion on  each  other  of  existences  utterly  distinct ;  not  pos- 
sessing, as  far  as  can  be  judged,  a  single  attribute  in  com- 
mon. 

§.  62.  lUMnUtd  in  ike  case  ofvobmiary  action^ 

What  has  now  been  said,  it  will  be  noticed,  relates  to 
the  general  conaection  of  mmd  and  matter,  the  general  re-« 
ciprocation  of  influence ;  but  this  striking  law  of  our  na^ 
ture  shows  itself  constantly,  and  in  particular  instances. 

We  might  refer,  in  particular,  to  all  cases  of  voluntary 
exertion.  Putting  forth  that  act  of  the  mind,  which  we 
call  volition,  we  move  a  hand,  a  finger>  a  foot ;  mind  puts 
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rtWf  bi  moUon;  ihc  matfrial  is  controlled  by  the  im- 
;  but  common  an  it  is,  it  la  incomprehensible. 
We  might  refer  agntn,  for  o  like  instance  of  the  con- 
BCtion  we  btc  considering  and  of  our  ignorance  of  llie 
f  in  which  it  itt  effected,  to  every  act  of  the  Supreme 
Bing.  In  the  highest  and  truest  senae  God  is  mind,  a 
Kly  ipiriiual  esiKtence.  The  hands  and  teei  and  eyes, 
litch  Arc  ucribed  to  Him  tn  Scripture,  are  espresaions, 
Xomntodated  to  man's  limited  views.  He  created  all 
A  dmire,  nraerc  volition  gave  birth  to  light  and 
,  to  earth  and  water,  to  the  world  and  all  it  contains. 
Wt  adnil  the  fnrt,  Ixtt  can  give  no  explanation  ;  we  live 
I  move  In  the  mid»t  of  ihe  great  retult,  but  we   know 

WM  arhivved- 

Th«  instantrce,  which  have  now  been  mentioned,  may 

C  thdaght  by  tome  to  be  loo  diverse   from  each  other  in 

■■■l^rN',  if  not  in  kind,  lo  illustrate  the  same  principle  ; 

I  wr  are  m>l  nngiilar  in  bringing  them  together  for  this 

III  point  of  mystery,  Mr.  Locke  seems  to  place 

p  dependence  of  bodily  action  on  volition  on  the  same 

■Iboting  with  the  wonder  and  inconceivableness  of  Creation 

Hit  exprewoiM  are  these. — "My  right  hand  writes, 

I  wh9e  lay  Wft  hand  is  still.     What  causes  rest  in  one,  and 

1  in  the  other  ?    Nothing  hut  my  will,  a  thought  of 

'  mind  ;  my  tboui^t  only  changing,  my  right  hand 

I,  and  the  left  huid  moves.     This  is  matter  of  fact, 

Dt  be  denied.     Explain  this  and  make  it  inlel- 

le,  «id  then  the  twit  step  will  be  to  understand  Crea- 


.  U.   fWlAsr  iOattratWU  of  ma-  ignorance  in  rttptet  to  (Ail 


'  Bat  Uik  ii  not  all.  The  influence  we  are  B|tealung  of, 
a  its  mor*  particular  and  definite  exhibitions,  is  not 
me  side.  If  it  t>e  true,  that  mind  can  govern  mat- 
-,  that  the  immaterial  can  iihap«  that  which  is  material 
ray*  and  purposes,  it  is  not  less  so,  (hat  matter 
a  a  de|[r«e  of  control  over  mind  ;  the  visible  and 
e  is  capable  of  exerting  a  jtower  on  ihal,  which  can 
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be  apprwclied  neillier  by  ii|^t  nor  toiich.  And  if  tbe  ex* 
ertion  of  inlincace  ut  the  former  case  is  mysfterkNis,  it  is 
equally  so  in  the  latter.  It  is  impossible  for  any  man  to 
tell  on  tbe  one  hand,  why  a  new  state  of  mind  shoiJd  in 
any  case  cansea  new  state  of  matter ;  or  on  the  other^  why 
a  new  state  or  diq>ositioD  of  matter  shoold  cmme  a  new 
state  of  mind,  as  we  find  to  be  the  fiict  in  whatever  we  have 
to  do  with  the  material  world.  Two  ebrions  instances 
will  sofioe  to  suggest  others. 

ly — ^Tbe  njM  of  light  are  reflected  from  the  Tarious  ob- 
jects around  us,  and  if  they  are  only  permitted  to  reach 
the  retina  of  the  eye,  which  is  theend  of  their  journey, 
how  many  pleasing  appearances  the  aund  becmnes  pos- 
sessed of,  and  which  it  would  not  have  had,  were  it  not 
for  the  presence  of  a  Cbw  material  and  very  minute  par- 
ticles !  There  is  at  once  spread  out  and  displayed,  as  it 
were,  m  the  soul  all  the  diversities  of  the  most  ddightfid 
landscapes,  the  undulations  of  hill  and  valley,  expanses 
and  partial  giimpees  of  water,  esaches  of  iorest  of  various 
form  and  hue,  interspersed  with  cottages  and  cultivated 
places.  Who  could  beve  imngined^  that  the  soul  of  num 
would  be  so  suddenly  roused  up  to  embrace  such  compli- 
cated and  pleasing  views  at  the  mere  pnsence  and  bidding 
of  a  few  rmjM  of  light,  the  smallest  and  apparently  most  in- 
eAcient  things  in  nature  !  Still  more,  who  can  point  to 
the  cause,  or  explain  the  method  of  it  ?  Who  can  tell  the 
mode  of  mtercourse  between  those  rajni  and  the  mind,  ex* 
apt  only  the  Being,  who  frames  and  knows  all  things  ? 

II, — ^When  the  air  is  put  in  motion  by  musical  instru* 
ments  of  whatever  kind,  how  the  whole  soul  is  affected 
and  filled  with  new  sensations  !  How  it  languishes  also 
with  grief,  or  rejoices  with  hope,  or  glows  with  patriotic 
emotion !  Theaction  of  these  undulations  of  air  not  only 
fills  the  soul  with  present  sensation  and  feding,  but  opens 
up  new  trains  of  thought  and  emotion  by  association,  and 
combines  the  thoughtand  feeling  of  the  past  with  the  pres- 
ent. 

"  How  toft  the  musie  oftkoie  Tillage  bells, 
**  Falling  at  intervals  upon  the  ear« 
**  With  essjT  force^  opens  all  the  cells 
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*  %rhere  m^mmj  ibpt.    Wkererer  1  bare  iMard 

"  A  JdBdml  Melodjr,  the  teene  reeon, 

^*  And  Wilh  U  dQ  iU  pleasares  and  iU  paiaa." 

§.64.   Cf  9pac€  oi  a  howMary  of  ifOtUutwd 

Furthermore,  we  find  the  action  of  our  menUl  powers, 
when  occupied  in  jparticuUr  in  gaining  a  knowledge  of 
material  things,  to  be  restricted  and  limited  by  ipacb. 

What  space  ii,  it  is  not  necessary  to  undertake  to  say, 
because  no  person  is  without  as  clear  a  knowledge  of  it, 
as  can  possflbly  be  given  by  any  form  of  words.  But  one 
thing  «ema  km  be  certadn,  little  as  we  know  of  what  goes 
under  that  name,  that  k  bounds  and  shuts  up  all  that  pari 
rf  omr  knarwledge  at  least,  which  relates  to  matter.  As 
Csr  as  our  dBieet  and  pestire  experience  is  ooncemed,  er- 
ery  one  is  prepared  to  admit,  that  his  acquaintance  with 
matmal  objeela  is  i  iim— siiibed  in  this  mamaar.  But  we 
may  go  fiuihar ;  we  aaqramke  the  appeal  with  oonfideaoe 
to  the  general  ezperienee,  and  aver  on  the  ground  of  that 
experience,  that  it  ia  impossible  for  men  to  form  even  a 
oonoeption  of  the  #!iiBlenoe  of  matter  independently  of 
space. 

In  some  lespeeta  also,  qwoe  limits  our  conceptions  of 
itiiiii.  As  long  as  we  coo^der  mind  immaterial,  we  do 
not  of  eomnse  negand  it  as  oceupying  qiace  in  the  material 
lense  ;  nor  in  any  sense,  of  which  language,  which  dis- 
covers the  materiality  of  its  origin  in  its  whole  structure, 
can  oonvney  any  adequate  notion.  But  however  this  may 
be,  iriieo  wo  inquire  for  the  mere  fact,  it  is  undoubtedly 
out  of  onr  power  to  conceive  of  either  matter  or  mind 
existing  ont  of  qmce.  ^ 

It  has  alrsady  been  remarked,  that  the  Supreme  Being 
is  an  immsterial  or  spiritual  existence,  and  it  may  be  ob- 
jected hero,  that  this  view  tends  to  circumscribe  and  umr 
trkt  the  divine  nature.  But  this  objection  is  founded  on 
a  mistake.  It  is  true,  our  conceptions  are  bounded  by 
space ;  tlie  human  mind  in  its  highest  flights  cannot  ex- 
tend itself  beyond  its  limits ;  but  we  are  not  prepared  to 
say,  that  the  actual  existence  of  (Sod  is  limited  by  our  con- 
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cepUons.  On  the  contrary  we  may  suppose  him  to  exift 
and  act  in  regions  fiu*  beyond  the  furthest  excursions  of 
all  inferiour  intelligences,  in  hidden  apartments  and  unex* 
plored  tracts  of  the  universe,  where  the  widest  and  most 
untiring  range  of  thought  in  men  and  even  in  angels  has 
fidled  to  penetraie.-^On  this  subject  all  language  fidls ;  all 
imagination  comei  short ;  in  the  words  of  Holy  Writ  ap- 
plied to  another  case,  Eye  hcUh  not  sun,  nor  tar  heard,  nor 
heA  UtMUni  into  the  heart  of  man  to  conceive. 

§.  Cf  •   Cfftke  relation  of  time  to  our  mental  concqpHonB. 

Time  also  is  another  of  those  limits,  which  seem  U> 
hare  been  imposed  from  the  beginning  on  men's  faculties. 

As  time  is  different  from  space,  so  the  relations,  which 
existences  of  whatever  kind  have  to  it,  are  different.  But 
without  at  present  entering  into  the  subject  either  of  its 
uiture  or  relations,  we  may  lay  down  the  general  propo- 
sition, that  we  know  nothing,  and  can  conceive  of  noth* 
ing,  where  time  is  not.  What  we  express  by  the  word 
Eternity  is  only  another  name  for  time  never  completed  ; 
and  consequently  clearly  intimates  the  limited  compass  of 
our  understandings. 

It  is  possible,  the  same  objection  may  be  made  here  a^ 
in  respect  to  space,  that  this  doctrine  tends  in  some  way  to 
limit  the  natural  existence  of  the  Supreme  Being.  But 
this  is  a  misapprehension.  It  does  not  limit  the  Divine 
nature,  but  only  asserts,  when  applied  to  the  Supreme 
Bong,  the  limitation  of  our  conceptions  of  his  nature. 

Mr.  Locke  once  made  the  unadvised  and  hasty  asser- 
tion, that  external  bodies  operate  upon  us  by  impulse,  and 
nothiifg  else.  Afterwards,  he  said  with  the  candour 
characteristic  of  truly  great  minds,  although  he  could 
conceive  of  no  other  way  of  their  operation,  yet  it  was 
too  bold  a  presumption  to  limit  God's  power  in  this  point 
by  his  own  narrow  conceptions.  So  in  the  present  case, 
we  may  truly  say,  we  cannot  conceive  of  God's  existing 
abstractly  from  time  or  out  of  time,  but  it  would  be  too 
bold  a  presumption  in  us  to  limit  the  Divine  nature  by 
our  own  narrow  and  bounded  views.     In  point  of  fact 
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both  line  and  rpom,  which  exceed  the  comprehension 
of  the  bunian  mind,  and  consequently  place  a  limit  on  all 
iu  rifort*,  dwindle  into  the  very  smallest  rompasa,  in  com- 
pfiwm  whh  the  unlimited  expansion  and  ubiquity  of  the 
Saprmie  Being.  With  him  there  is,  properly  speaking, 
M>  mcL  thing  a>  lime  ;  it  it  lost  and  extinguished  in  the 
an&lfaomafale  recetsca  of  an  ever  present  eternity  :  expre»- 
nona,  which,  although  as  good  perhaps  as  we  can  select, 
evidently  intimate  our  ignorance  of  what  we  attempt  to 
The  Scripture*  expressly  and  repeatedly  lake  this 
"  H'ith  the  Lord,  says  an  Apostle,  one  day  is  as  a 
ind  year*,  and  a  tliousand  years  as  one  day. " 
I  Although  it  may  be  humiliating  to  our  pride,  to  find 
I  our  mindi  are  so  boimded  and  shut  up,  to  learn  that 
k  atoKMt  compass  of  our  own  knowledge  and  existence 
.  a  mere  point  amid  the  vast,  unmeasured,  and 
ble  circumference  of  God's  knowledge  akd  ex- 
;  itill  we  cannot  wisely  and  consistently  reject  the 
gfCftt  tnilh  itaeir.  The  ablest  and  wisest  men  have  receiv- 
•d  ill  udin  some  instances  it  baa  had  a  practical  effect  of 
a  Tery  beneficial  kind,  inspiring  an  increased  degree  of 
htintility  and  caution,  and  a  feeling  of  forbearance  and 
candour. — ^True,  the  poet  Gray  represents  the  mighty  mind 
of  Mitlon  a*  having  traJed  the  limits  we  have  been  con* 
■plating,  thejiaimiig  boundt,  aa  he  calls  them. 
But  ihi*  is  only  the  license  and  fiction  of  a  poet.  If 
I  rftould  ever  happen,  which  he  has  so  sublimely  im- 
\  and  men  should  ever  break  through  the  walls  of 
*  and  time,  whicit  God  has  erected  I>etween  himself 
riour  intelligences,  we  might  well  anticipate  the 
ivkiek  the  aame  glowing  fancy  lias  indicated; 
"Tbcf  saw,  bat  blasted  with  ciirfiuciriiKhl, 
"  OfaMd  their  efts  in  endless  night 

4-  66.  MifiltTy  of  human  frerdom  at  roerUttiU  itilli  ihe 
DUint  prttciettft. 
■ '  WhctlMr  we  look  within  or  without,  to  the  world  of 
r  dr  of  mind,  instances  in  illustration  of  our  subject 
M  by  BO  BSBina  be  wanting.      If  there   be  a  degree  of 
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i^iiciy  erco  in  tlie  modleit  particle  of  mBtter,  wuAi 
to  boflle  oor  mqnirici,  thai  we  naay  msonaUy  ezpoot  to 
be  frcqiMBtly  pot  bock  and  boffled  in  the  ^ery  JMiiiMOle 
fobject  of  the  mind  and  its  rrlaiinM  Accoidingiy  we 
find  Torions  inquines  in  the  philosophy  <if  the  nHnd, 
which  hoTO  hitherto  ehided  all  efforts  at  a  wthfaciory  so- 
Intion  of  them  ;  and  many  things  rendet  il  not  imprdbo- 
ble,  that  they  erer  will. — One  <tf  these  dlfficoH  topics, 
stated  in  a  few  words,  is  the  consistency  of  man^s  freedom 
with  the  DiTine  prescience ;  but  as  it  is  a  topse,  whicfa  has 
been  much  dri>ated,  and  on  which  an  €»pinion  should  not 
be  lightly  haiarded,  it  Beesns  proper  to  remark,  that  it  is 
brought  in  here,  merely  for  Iho  purpose  of  flhislnilion. 

Various  cmiudcrations  and  trains  ot  argument  are 
thought  to  have  MabKshed  these  two  distinct  points,  Tii« 
the  foreknowledge  of  God  and  the  entirs  freedom  of  ho* 
man  actions.  In  the  riew  of  very  many  persons,  both 
propositions  are  susceptible  of  befaig  clearly  and  satisihc- 
torily  established.  But  another  question  immedialely  pre- 
sents Itself,  which,  by  the  admission  of  all  parties,  is  not 
so  easily  diq;>osed  of  .  The  consistency  of  the  DiTine  pre- 
science, which  is  supposed  necessarily  to  imply  an  antece* 
dent  and  perfect  superinlendence  as  its  basis,  with  man's 
unshackled  freedom,  has  hitherto  been  found  a  knot,  a 
puzzle,  which  the  greatest  nnnds  have  found  themselves 
unable  to  resolve. 

What  shall  we  say  here  ?  Umw  we  arrived  in  this 
instance  at  a  Umit,  which  we  cannot  pass  ?  Are  we  called 
upon  to  believe  without  being  able  to  explain  ?  Are  wo 
required  distinctly  to  admit  our  inability  to  solve  every 
thing  ? — If  such  be  our  ^>prehension  of  the  state  of  this 
question,  then  surely  it  becomes  us  in  this  and  in  all  simi- 
lar cases,  to  submit  cheerfully  to  what  we  have  grounds 
for  conceiving  to  be  an  ultimate  restriction,  an  inevitable 
ignorance. 


§.  67,  ImmU  of  tiu  mind  indicated  by  the  termsy  tfi^ntily, 

etemiHfj  4^. 

Again,  the  limited  nature  of  the  human  mind  will  be 
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found  to  discover  iltelf  in  the  use  of  luch  terms  as  these, 
eternity,  infinity,  uniYerse,  omniscience,  incomprehensi- 
bility, Ac* — ^We  never  can  fully  understand  what  is  meant 
to  be  expressed  by  the  word  OMKiseiENCB,  so  long  as  we 
know  not  all  things  oturselves.  We  bear  it  on  our  tongues, 
it  is  true,  and  qn^ly  it  to  the  Supreme  Being ;  but  every 
one  knows  and  feels,  that  it  falls  vastly  short  of  the  mark. 

We  speak  of  the  UNnrsESB,  which  means  the  whole  ; 
but  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  form  an  idea  of  a  whole, 
applicable  to  all  existences,  which  shall  perfectly  and  neces- 
sarily exclude  any  existence  beyond  its  boundaries.  No 
man's  mind  can  limit  qMce  even  in  conception,  however 
true  it  may  be,  that  all  our  conceptions  are  limited  by  that; 
and  wherever  there  is  space,  there  either  is,  or  may  be 
existence.  Therefore,  when  we  speak  of  the  universe,  we 
hardly  know  what  wo  speak  of ;  it  is  something  great, 
mysterious,  and  in  part  at  least  utterly  undefinable,  which 
the  mind  struggles  after,  but  without  the  power  to  graq> 
it. — The  terms,  infinity,  eternity,  and  the  like  imply,  that 
the  ideas,  intended  to  be  expressed  by  them  are  imperfect; 
that  there  is  something  in  them  beyond  the  mind's  reach  ; 
and  of  course  that  the  eflbrts  of  the  mind,when  made  in  the 
direction  indicated  by  them,  are  bounded  and  kept  back 
by  some  fixed  law* 

It  may  be  further  added,  that,  in  all  truly  simple 
ideas,  we  have  reached  a  boundary,  which  we  cannot 
pass.  We  cannot  resolve  them  into  others ;  we  cannot  de- 
tect in  thend  any  subordinate  parts  ;  we  cannot  define 
them  ;  we  must  leave  them  as  they  are. 

§•  68.  CfrutrakUi  ruuldngfram  uUimaU  facU  of  the  mind. 

We  encounter  restraints  alto ;  in  other  words,  we  have 
gone  as  fitf  as  the  powers  of  our  minds  will  permit,  when- 
ever we  have  ascertained  any  ultimate  facts  or  truths  of 
our  mental  constitution.  It  is  poarible  we  may  sometimet 
lappose  ourselves  to  have  arrived  at  ultimate  principles, 
when  we  have  not ;  but  on  the  supposition  tlitt  we  have 
truly  reached  them,  it  is  certain  we  can  go  no  further. 
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limitt,  and  if  k  be  possible,  as  we 
know  it  to  be  so  firoas  too  fnnofsH  experience,  for  them  to 
bif  exocinML  tuU  k  is  always  attended  with  an  interrup- 
ISM  of  tW  ipoMial  adjwtaMBi  of  the  mind.  Ifamanbe 
os^ittnpli  aaitryi*  the  snsoeptibilities  of  the  memory  and 
Wt  iIh"  ji)d|taMnt>  and  other  powers  will  be  disturbed  ;  if 
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he  be  Mimated  with  very  strong  fiean  or  joys,  the  result 
wiJI  be  the  same. 

And  what  is  a  strihing  evidence,  that  the  whole  soul 
of  man,  the  sentient  part  as  well  as  the  intellect,  has  its 
definite  arrangement  and  limits,  is,  that,  whenever  the  pas- 
rions  of  whatever  kind  are  indulged  to  a  voy  great  ex- 
tent, they  not  only  cause  a  temporary  interruption  of  the 
just  action  of  ike  mind,  but  may  produce  a  permanent  and 
total  disorganimtion.  Let  them  put  forth  their*  full  pow- 
er  for  any  kngth  of  time,  and  the  mind  is  torn,  as  it 
were,  firom  its  basis  ;  there  is  feh  and  witnessed  a  wreck 
of  the  spiritnal  fabric,  a  prostration  of  its  streiif^th,  s 
tortion  of  its  symmetry,  a  blotting  out  of  its  magnifioi 


§.  70.  MtnUU  UmUaiumi  impUed  in  man's  if^feriorily  to  his 

Creator, 

It  is  not  necessary  at  present  to  pursue  this  general  top- 
ic further,  than  muely  to  add  the  remark,  that,  while  we 
shall  find  much  in  our  mental  structure  to  enhance  our  ad- 
miration, there  vrill  be  something  also  to  check  the  feeling 
of  pride.  What  has  been  said  in  the  course  of  this  Chap- 
ter 18  sufficient  perhaps  to  lead  us  t  A  anticipate  this.  Much 
there  vnll  be  undoubtedly,  as  we  go  on  in  our  inquiries,  to 
make  us  think  well  and  highly  of  the  mind  and  to  encour- 
age mental  efforts,  but  firom  time  to  time  there  will  be  found 
something,  which  it  is  hardly  less  important  to  be  ac- 
quainted with,  to  qualify  this  favourable  estimation,  and 
to  restrain  an  overweening  confidence. 

And  let  us  here  pause  and  ask.  Can  it  be  otherwise  ? 
Ought  it  to  be  otherwise,  when  we  consider  man's  origin, 
the  fewness  of  his  days,  his  foundation  in  the  dust  ?  True, 
man  is  great  and  noble,  compared  with  much,  that  lives, 
and  flourishes,  and  perishes  aromid  him ;  but  then  how 
his  greatness  is  diminished,  when  compared  with  much,that 
lives  and  flourishes  above  him  !  If  there  were  With  him,  as 
with  his  Creator,  neither  beginning  of  years,  nor  beginning 
of  knowledge,  the  case  would  be  different.  But  since  he 
began  to  know,  as  it  were,  but  yesterday,  and  has  only 
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such  means  of  knowledge  ai  have  been  given  him,  why 
should  he  be  ashamed  of  his  ignorance,  or  complain  thai 
every  eflbrt  is  not  successful,  that  every  wish  is  not  grati- 
fied! 

It  is  the  necessary  result  of  the  relation  he  sustains  to  his 

Creator,  that  his  mental  powers  are  drcumsci Hied.  The  Au- 
thor of  the  mind  could  not  have  made  it  without  limits, 
without  its  allotted  boundaries,  unless  he  had  disrobed  him- 
self of  the  attribute  of  omniscience,  and  confinrred  it  upon 
the  creature ;  unless  he  had  made  man  the  source  and 
centre  of  all  foresight  and  all  knowledge,  and  been  wil- 
ling to  assigQ  to  himsdf  a  subordinate  and  inferiour 
station. 

Let  us  not  then  do  violence  to  our  moral,  as  well  as 
our  intellectual  being  by  striving  after  that,  which  is  for- 
bidden ;  by  forgetting  the  weakness  of  our  nature ;  by 
rejecting  the  salutary  consideration,  that  the  ezcdlenoe  of 
man  is  but  imperfection,  and  the  wisdom  of  man  but  fol* 
ly  in  comparison  with  Crod. 


CHAPTER    FOURTH. 


LAWS  OF  BELIEF.   (1)  CONSCIOUSNESS. 

§•  71.  Mitmrt  mud  digrui  ^  beSef. 

BLltiho  coondered  laws,  to  fiur  ai  is  neccwary  at  pres- 
ent, as  limiting  and  controlling  the  action  of  the  mind  in 
general,  we  now  come  to  that  second  class,  which  was 
i^ken  of,  wiz.  those,  which  have  relation  to  the  partica- 
lar  and  sobordinate  susceptibilities  of  the  mind,  and  of 
these,  we  shall  first  eiamine  the  laws  of  bbukp. 

As  to  the  nature  of  what  is  called  Bdief,  when  we  use 
the  term  to  express  the  result  in  distinction  from  the  sns- 
ceptibility,  not  moch  can  perhaps  be  said  more  than  this, 
that  it  is  a  simple  idea,  a  simj^  intellectual  state,  with 
which  we  become  acquainted,  in  the  phraseology  of  Mr. 
Locke,  from  naFLBCTioH,  or  more  predsely  by  means  of 
that  internal  intimation,  called  Consciousness.  Not  being 
a  complex,  but  an  uncompounded  feeling,  it  does  not  ad- 
mit of  definition  ;  and  yet  ail  are  supposed  to  have  a 
knowledge  both  of  its  existence,  and  of  its  general  nature, 
ss  fiu*  at  least  as  a  knowledge  of  our  elementary  notions  is 
attainable  in  any  case. 

As  it  is  a  simple  idea,  belief  is  alwa3rs  the  same  in 
kind  ;  but  it  admits  of  diflferent  degrees.  We  determine 
these  differences  of  strength  in  the  feeling  by  means  of 
that  same  internal  consciousness,  which  assures  us  of  the 
existence  of  the  mere  feeling  itself.     In  other  words,  we 
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are  coMciooi  of,  or  Csd  our  belief  to  be  toineiiiiiee  weak- 
er, a»d  el  oilier  timet  itroiiger. 

To  theee  difiereot  degreee  of  this  mental  state,  we  give 
diflereDt  munet ;  a  low  degree  is  termed  PEBtUMPTioir ;  a 
higher  degree,  pkobabiutt  ;  and  the  highest  poMible  be- 
lief is  termed  €BnTAUiTT. When  the  mind  is  in  that 

state,  dmominated  Certainty,  we  are  generally  said  to 
Jenow  the  thing,  to  which  this  very  strong  bdief  relates. 
But  when  we  use  knowledge  and  oertaintyas  synonjrmous, 
which  is  no  dodbt  fireqoently  done,  we  should  remember, 
that  the  hi^^iest  possible  belief  is  sometimes  caused  by 
imperfect  or  fiJse  eridence,  and  of  course  that  we  may 
sometimes  find  oorsdves  indulging  the  very  strongest  be- 
lief of  what  does  not  actually  exist. 

It  is  obvious,  that  the  exerdse  of  belief  implies  an  ob- 
ject or  something  bdieved,  not  less  so,  than  that  the  put- 
ting forth  of  memory  implies  something  remembered* 
Any  thing,  uriuch  can  be  firamed  into  apropositioii,andi8 
susceptible  of  the  application  of  any  of  the  forms  of  evi- 
dence whatever,  may  be  an  object  of  belief  either  in  a 
higher  or  less  degree.  And  hence  there  are  so  many 
things  in  nature,  in  the  conduct  of  men,  and  in  the  pur^ 
suits  and  relations  of  life,  coming  within  the  limits  of  this 
statement,  we  shall  decline  attempting  an  enumeration  of 
them,  and  merely  say  with  Dr.  Reid,  tliat  the  objects  of 
belief  are  all  things,  whatever  they  may  be,  which  are 
believed.* 

§.  7S.  OfthelamiofUUef. 

If  it  be  clear,  that  any  part  of  our  mental  nature  has 
its  laws,  (and  after  what  has  been  said,  no  doubt  can  be 
thought  to  exist  on  that  point,)  it  cannot  fail  to  occur, 
that  the  power  of  beUef  is  as  likely  as  any  thing  else  in 
the  mind  to  be  restricted  and  sustained  in  this  manner.  If 
it  were  otherwise,  if  belief  could  arise  without  reference 
to  any  fixed  principles,  men  would  shortly  find  themselves 

•  Raid's  Intcllectasl  Powers  of  Msn,  Esssy  11. 
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in  a  tingfiUir  and  unheard  of  condition  ;  the  foondations 
of  all  foresight  and  precantioB,  of  all  the  conunon  inter- 
coaim  of  life,  of  ail  eooiety  and  government  would  be  ef- 
fectually undemined.  A  moment's  consideration  of  what 
a  state  we  should  be  in,  in  the  defect  of  all  fixed  principles, 
Iterating  as  the  origin  and  guidance  of  our  opinions, 
must  satiify  any  one,  that  belief  has  its  laws. 

Accordingly  our  Creator  has  kindly  attended  to  this 
important  part  of  our  mental  economy,  and  has  so  order- 
ed things  within  and  without  us,  that  there  is  no  want  of 
drcumstanoes,  which  sustain  a  determinate  and  eflective 
relation  to  this  susceptibility. 

It  is  a  great  and  undoubted  principle,  that  all  things  in 
the  universe,  coming  within  the  range  and  cognixance  of 
the  soul,  whether  material  or  immaterial,  visible  or  invis- 
ible, have  an  influence  on  it ;  in  other  words,  that  there  is 
an  universsl  law  of  belief.  But  thia  great  principle,  in 
consequence  of  the  objects,  which  are  capable  of  affecting 
the  mind,  being  prcsfntod  to  it  in  diflbrent  wa3rs  or  un- 
der different  forms,  may  be  resolved  into  subordinate 
ones,  and  may  accordingly  be  contemplated  in  parts  or 
sections.  It  is  on  this  ground,  that  we  are  able  to  use  the 
plural,  and  to  ipeak  of  laws  of  belief,  the  law  of  Con- 
sciousness, the  law  of  the  Senses,  the  law  of  Testimony^ 
and  the  like. 

§.  74.  Canteioymuif  a  law  ofbeUef. 

Before  entering  into  the  examination  of  the  separate 
grounds  of  belief  just  referred  to,  it  is  proper  to  observe, 
it  is  not  deemed  necessary  to  make  a^distinct  account  of 
those  originsl  intimations,  which  seem  to  flow  out  neces- 
ssriJy  from  the  mere  feet  of  the  mind's  existence  and  ac- 
tive nature,  such  as  the  notion  of  mind,  identity,  self  or 
person,  ftc.  Highly  important  as  these  elementary  thoughts 
are,  and  controlling,  as  they  constantly  do,  our  J>elief ;  still 
it  is  to  be  remembered,  they  are  comparatively  few  in 
number,  and  have  already  been  in  part  attended  to  under 
the  head  of  Primary  Truths. 

Of  those  elementary  laws,  therefore,  which  are  appli- 


mtiuA  ctCi 
exprtmedj  that  what 
ofpTing  rite  to,  aad 
mmA  coDTictkmt  withm 


Thai  portioB  ot  belief  and  knowledge,  wfaidb 
ticnlHT  nkmiam  to  the  mental  itatet,  to  our  ii 
lyii  ihial  ifalliM  ■  and  operations,  b  generally  lefciied  hy 
wntBtm  to  the  eierciae  of  this  law,  as  the  ground  of  its  ori- 
gin. 9(othiBg  b  more  frequent  than  such  language  as  this;, 
dkt^  we  |iiiswss  hjr  this  means  a  knowledge  of  tlus  or  that 
maffmai  fiseling,  a  knowledge  of  this  or  that  mental  quali- 
«f  r  aa  acquaintance  with  the  different  emotions,  and  paw 
iaas,  with  Tolition,  reasoning  and  the  like. 

However  suitable  such  language  is,  and  however  well 
founded  the  doctrine  implied  in  it,  it  may  still  be  impor- 
tant to  inquire  somewhat  at  length.  What  is  to  be  under- 
stood by  the  particular  term  CojffciocTfifEf  f  ?  Unless  we 
do  this,  as  the  word  is  often  employed  without  much  pre- 

to  time  be  aware  of  an  indis^ 


Tin:  kaimt  wv  ima  moarlra  ai  atfaActasy  conclusion  as 
u  wim:  b-  u  In  imdorAoed  W  dtfUBEaa  we  are  looking  in- 
*Si4.  'TWi*  yeaaaB^  aiv  le  be  ande. 

*«W  idea  of  ■■  il .  of  tint  fvnaaaent  something, 
md  feek  in  fistaactiaBi  firaai  nm«  thought 

Icr  on  Primary  Tritks;,  wUdi  pfoftjsuDy  ticsied  of  such 

pughu  and  views  as  are  the  early  and  neces- 
molu  of  our  inlcraal  constitution,  it  was  seen,  that, 
tdtatelT  on  the  taking  place  erf"  the  first  meatal  expe- 
S  the  action  or  idea  ot  mind  arises  ;  that  is  to  say, 
the  idea  of  that  dbtinct  sentient  existence,  which  is  always 
impfied,  when  we  ^xak  of  oursd  vcs.  At  any  tale,  wheth- 
er this  idea  be  immedBalriy  consequent  on  the  first  mental 
exerrise  or  not>  it  arises  at  so  early  a  period  as  to  lay  the 
loaadaition  of  that  mental  state  we  are  conridering.     It 
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be  fiMOid  an  melaii  attempt  to  conceive  of  any  toch 
thing  af  eonaciouincwi  without  implying  in  it  the  antece- 
dent notion  of  mind  or  lelf-eziitence. 

Sbcohd  ;  another  obeervation  to  be  attended  to,  it, 
that  conadoiiinefli  it  not  a  totceptibility  or  power  of  the 
mind.  It  teemt  impotable  to  contider  it  in  that  light, 
without  abandoning  every  contittent  notion  of  it  at  once. 
Nor  win  wrilert  of  aothority  be  fomid  in  general  to  to 
regard  it,  if  we  take  toitable  pamt  to  collect  and  com- 
pare the  yarioat  ezprettiont  they  employ. It  may  in- 
deed be  admitted,  that  what  u  termed  contciontnett, 
though  not  a  totcqptibility  ittelf,  impliet  the  eiercite  of 
one,  that  of  judgment  or  relative  tuggettion ;  but  there 
is  no  lett  evidence  of  itt  being  at  truly  difierent  from  that 
particular  power,  the  ezercite  ef  which  it  acknowledged 
to  be  implied  in  it,  at  caute  it  from  ellect. 

§.76.  C(m$cio9§mim  properly  a  eomfUx  ttote  of  the  mmd. 

'  But  if  conadontnett  be  not  a  power  or  tutceptibility, 
(termt,  which  in  their  application  to  the  mind  are  em- 
ployed at  expretring  ettentially  the  tame  thing,)  what  are 
we  then  to  undentand  by  it  f — ^And  the  antwer  it,  that  it 
may  be  detcribed,  with  tiie  nearett  iqiproach  to  a  correct 
notion  of  it,  at  merely  a  complex  ttate  of  mind,  embra- 
cing at  least  the  three  following  distinct  notiont ;  rix.  (1) 
the  idea  of  telf  or  of  pertonal  exittence,  expretted  in 
&iglith  by  the  wcnrdt  tXLr,  MTtXLr,  and  the  pertonal 
pronoun  I ;  (ft)  tome  quality  or  ttate  or  operation  of  the 
mind,  whaterer  it  may  be  ;  and  (S)  a  relative  perception 
of  pottetuon,  appropriation,  or  belonging  to.  A  perton 
tayt,  for  inttance,  I  am  coHtciout  or  onATiruDB.  In  thit 
inttance,  which  may  be  taken  at  repretentative  of  many 
othert,  the  idea  of  tBLP  or  of  pertonal  exittence  it  ex- 
pretted by  the  pronoun  I ;  there  u  a  different  mental  feel- 
ings and  expretted  by  itt  appropriate  term,  that  of  the  af- 
fection of  OKATiTUDB  ;  the  phrate,  coHtciout  or,  exprett- 
et  the  feeling  of  relation,  which  inttantaneoutly  and  ne- 
cettarily  recognizet  the  aflection  of  gratitude  at  the  attri- 
bute or   property  of  the  tubject  of  the  propofition.^- 

14 
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CoDfciousneMy  therefore,  inTolving  a  relatiye  idea,  caa 
never  exist  without  at  leait  two  others  ;  and  any  prop<H 
sitioii>  expressive  of  consciousness,  is  necessarily  expres- 
sive of  a  complex,  and  not  of  a  simple  state  of  mind. 

It  may  be  objected  here,  that  this  makes  consciousncsa 
a  mental  law,  and  amental  state  at  the  same  time.  TVue ; 
but  what  is  a  law  of  belief  ?  Only  the  erist/fnicp  of  those 
general  circumstances,  in  which  belief  necessarily  arises ; 
and  of  course  there  is  no  incompatibility  in  its  so  being* 
And  in  point  of  (act  it  will  be  found,  that  every  case  of 
consciousness,  whether  it  embrace  a  gpreater  or  less  num- 
ber of  simple  ideas,  furnishes  occasion  for  belief,  and  is 
infallibly  accompanied  by  it. 

§.  77.   Of  th€  proper  objeeU  or  tubjeeti  of  comciautntis. 

As  there  are  some  things,  to  which  consciousness,  as 
the  term  is  usually  employed,  relates,  and  others,  to  which 
it  does  not,  it  is  proper  to  consider  it  in  this  respect  in 
particular. ^As  to  those  thoughts,  which  may  have  aris- 
en, or  those  emotions,  which  may  have  agitated  us  in  times 
past,  we  cannot  with  propriety  be  said  ta  be  conscious  of 
them  at  the  present  moment ;  although  we  may  be  con- 
scious of  that  present  state  of  mind,  which  we  term  the 
recollection  of  them ;  that  is,  to  say,  of  other  feelings  of 
the  same  kind,  and  having  relation  to  a  particular  antece- 
dent occasion. 

Again,  consciousness  has  no  direct  connection  with 
such  objects,  whether  nuiterial  or  immaterial,  as  exist  at 
the  present  time,  but  are  external  to  the  mind,  or  in  other 
words  have  an  existence  independent  of  it.  It  has  rela- 
tion only  to  things  m  the  mind>  as  we  sometimes  say  ;  or 
more  definitely  to  states  of  the  mind. 

§.  78.   The  objeeii  of  contcumsnea  trholly  nittmal  and 

mental. 

As  the  remark  at  the  close  of  the  last  section  has  re^ 
lation  both  to  material  and  immaterial  existences,  it 
seems  proper  to  consider  it  distinctly  in  these  two  res- 
pects. 
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Ir—We  mn  boI^  itrictly  fpeakiiig)  oontcious  of  any 
■MternJ  enteaoe  wkalevw ;  of  thm  awrth  wm  tread,  of 
tha  fiiod  that  naarUiaa  «Sy  ^  tha  elothas  that  protact,  or 
af  anjr  thang  daa  of  tha  like  aat wa,  whh  which  wa  are 
oanweraant.  im  acaordanoa,  howevar,  with  the  view 
wtdck  haa  baaM  given  of  this  aubjeet,  we  oan  rightly  at- 
mt  oiar  eaaaeiavnaHa  of  tha  aflbcts  they  jirodaoe  within 
«a,  of  tha  MMafimii  of  tMla,  of  heat  and  cold,  of  reoa- 

k,  of  hardnaai  and  softneaa,  and  the 
does  not)  in  alrictnem  of  speech, 
hold  n  diraot  leladon  to  the  existence  of  the  material 
worid  in  any  form,  idiether  particafaur  or  general ;  that  is 
to  aay,  we  are  not  directly  conscious  of  snch  existence, 
Vut  only  of  thai  state  of  mind,  which  we  term  a  firm 
belief  or  knowledge  of  it. 

II, — This  riew  holds  also  in  respect  to  immaterial 
things,  even  tha  mind  itsdf,  as  we  have  had  occasion  al- 
ready to  see.    We  are  not  directly  conscioos,  using  the 
term  in  the  manner  whieh  has  been  explained,  of  the  exi^ 
tence  even  of  our  own  mind,  but  merely  of  its  qualities 
and  operaUons,  and  of  that  firm  belief  or  knowledge  of 
its  existence,  necessarily  attendant  on  those  operations. 
<^  According  to  the  coaunon  dcK^rine,  (sajrs  Mr.  Stewart, 
PhUos.  £am3Fs,  I,  en.  I,)  of  oar  best  philosophers,  it  is 
by  the  evidsnoe  of  asnicssMmeii  vre  are  assure^  that  we 
oorselves  exist.    The  pnqposition,  however,  when  thus 
•tated,  is  notaeonralaly  true ;  for  our  own  existence  is  not 
a  direct  or  immediale  object  of  consciousness,  in  the  strict 
and  logical  meaning  of  that  term.    We  are  conscious  of 
sensation,  thought,  desire,  volition ;  but  we  are  not  con- 
scious of  the  existence  of  mind  itself;  nor  would  it  be 
possible  for  us  to  arrive  at  the  knowledge  of  it  (supposing 
us  to  be  created  in  the  full  possession  of  all  the  intellectu- 
al capaeUiii  that  belong  to  human  nature)  if  no  impres- 
sion were  ever  to  be  made  on  our  external  senies.    The 
moment  that,  in  consequence  of  such  an  impression,  a 
sensation  is  excited,  we  learn  two  facts  at  once ; — the  ex- 
iitence  of  the  sensation,  and  our  own  existence  as  sentient 
beings :  in  other  words,  the  very  first  exercise  of  my  con- 
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implies  a  belief,  not  oaly  of  ihm 
9t  wimt  m  tAy  but  of  the  praent  ezie- 
wUck  fBek  and  tlunlu  ;  or  (to  emploj  pliwi 
r)  Ike  lini—i  eskleMe  of  that  beuig  wUeh  I 
by  Ike  wordi  Immd  mfmlf.    Of  tkeee  ladi,  kowoT- 
r«  it  k  Ike  fuiMi  aleae  of  iriuck  we  chi  properly  be 
to  be  coBKioae,  egieeehly  to  ike  rigeroi  interpreta- 
of  tke  expreHMi.    TkelttCTie  wmilm  ksown  to  us 
br  e  t^nertMHi  9t  tkeuMlHiiMidiB|f  chmmmbiI  on  tkeeen-* 

■iti— tifly  nmmitiii  witk  Jt^lketa  ii  not 
tket  onr  belief  of  botk  ekonld  be  gennrmlly  re- 
to  tke  mumt  orign." 

wmy  we  ere  not  nid  to  be  eoneciooe  of 
beinge»  eltkoggk  we  May  be  conecioae 
of  a  firm  belief,  tkat  tuck  exiit.  We  are  not  conecioni  of 
God  and  of  kie  csirtence ;  ahkoagk  we  am  eo,  as  aU 
nHn  of  tkekaA  Moral  and  religioQs  tendencies  of  mind 
will  fftndili  andgialufnlly  acknowledge,  of  the  idea  orno-* 
tienof  n  Snpreaaa  Amkor,  and  erf"  tke  uaHerahle  belief 
of  kis 
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ConicionMew  ie  not  only  s  law  of  oar  belief;  bat  it 
undonbledly  ii  one  of  tke  smmI  notkoritatiwand  dednve; 
in  otker  words*  tke  belief,  attendant  on  tke  cierciae  of  it, 
bof  tke  kighMt  kind.  It  i^ppears  to  beotterly  out  of  our 
power  to  avoid  belioTing  beyond  n  doobt,  that  the  mind 
expericeMM  certain  ifniarmni>  or  kas  certain  tkoughts,  or 
pnU  forth  particalar  Jntellertnal  operationi,  wheoerer  in 
(¥>int  of  &ct  that  ii  tke  caae.     We  may  be  asked  for  the 


•Tbe  mwtbers  caipmnJ  bm j  be mppoKil  to  bold  goo^ sIm in 
r««|Mct  to  «ll  ibitraelioas  wUloror.  wludi  bsvo  a  lesl  sod  objec- 
tivo  tiiateoco.  Accordiog^  wo  sio  sot  comeiotti  of  i|>oco  and 
tioM^oo  tbo  cornmoo  tappontioo  oflheir  posmnog  «  dittioct  tod  real 
eotUy.  tUbottfh  wo  sro  oftbe  ideas  of  tbem^or  oTtbooe  now  tUtcsof 
mind,  whif  Ii  •sict.  when  space  sod  tioie  are  the  objecU  of  contem- 
plot  ion. 
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reason  ct  this  belief^  bat  we  have  none  to  give,  except  that 
it  is  the  result  of  aa  nhimate  and  controlling  principle  of 
our  nature ;  and  henoe  that  nothing  can  ever  prevent  the 
convictions,  resulting  firom  this  source,  and  nothing  can 
divest  us  of  them. 

How  often  men  retire  within  their  own  bosoms,  shut- 
tfaig  up  the  o«itward  senses,  and  pleasing  themselves  with 
the  soul's  inward  contemplations,  with  new  trains  of 
thought,  with  many  past  remembrances,  with  melancholy 
or  joyfid  afiections !  Now  it  would  be  not  only  as  easy, 
but  as  rational,  to  disbelieve  the  existence  of  the  soul  it- 
self, as  to  disbelieve  the  existenee  of  these  rich  and  varied 
experiences,  of  which  it  is  the  subject.  In  fact,  neither 
the  one,  nor  the  other  is  possible ;  nor  has  the  whole  his- 
tory of  the  mind  made  known  any  instances,  that  have 
even  the  appearance  of  being  at  variance  with  this  view, 
except  a  few  eases  of  undoubted  insanity.  A  man  may 
reason  against  conssioiMmiw  as  a  ground  and  law  of  be- 
lief, either  tor  the  sakn  of  amusing  himself  or  of  punling 
others,  but  when  he  not  only  reasons  against  it  as  such, 
but  seriously  and  sincerely  rejects  it,  it  becomes  quite  an- 
other concern,  and  such  an  one  has  by  common  consent 
broken  loose  firom  the  anihority  of  his  nature,  and  is  tru- 
ly and  emphatically  beside  hineelf.  It  will  be  impossible 
to  find  a  restiflif-plaoey  iriiere  such  a  mind  can  fix  itself 
and  repose ;  the  best  established  truths  and  the  wildest 
snd  most  extravagant  notions  will  stand  nearly  an  equal 
chance  of  being  either  rejected  or  received  ;  fioicy  and 
fact  will  be  eonfeunded  and  mingled  together  ;  and  the 
whole  mind  becoose  a  chaos  like  that  of  the  world  when 
it  was  without  form  and  void. 


CHAPTER    FIFTH. 


LAWS  OF  B£UEF.  (11)  THE  SENSES. 


§.  80.   General  iUttement  as  to  the  eonfidenuj^bad  in 

the 


Thb  tBGONA  law  of  belieCy  wbich  it  fidb  to  us  to  ooa- 
aider,  is  that  of  tlie  aenaei.  In  apaakiiig  of  the  ^eniea  in 
this  light,  what  we  mean  to  say  in  respect  to  them  is, 
that  the  foelings,  to  which  they  gire  rise,  are,  by  our  very 
constitution,  the  occasion  of  bdkf,  or  are  attended  by  it. 
In  this  sense  they  are  a  law. 

This  statement,  k  will  be  noticed,  involTes  and  takes 
for  granted  the  trudi  of  the  proposition,  that  belief  and 
sensations  go  together.  Nor  is  this  assumption  made 
withont  abundant  evidence  to  support  it.  It  must  without 
much  inquiry  be  dear  to  aU,that  the  convictions  and  actions 
of  men  are  daily  controlled  by  the  senses.  As  a  general 
statement,  it  is  undoubtedly  true,  that,  in  the  judgments, 
which  we  constantly  form  of  human  conduct,  and  of  the 
existence,  forms,  properties,  and  relations  of  the  Buderiai 
world,  no  one  refuses  them  his  confidence. 

What  better  evidence  can  there  be  of  the  correctness 
of  this  statement,  than  the  accordant  sentiment  and  declar- 
ation of  the  great  mass  of  mankind!  On  this  point  the 
feelings,  conduct,  and  sayings  of  men  are  prompt  and 
coincident. 

When  one  man  states  to  another  a  report  of  what  has 
happened  at  some  time,  the  hearer  yields  to  him  a  great- 
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er  or  kit  degree  of  credence  according  to  circumsUacei. 
But  if  tlie  narrator  aMertt)  that  he  saw  or  heard  it  with 
hif  own  eyes  or  ears,  thai  the  afiair  actually  came  under 
the  cogniiance  of  his  own  senses,  every  body  deems  such  an 
assertion  enough ;  it  is  not  thought  important  to  inquire 
farther.  But  oertainly  if  men  beUeve  in  their  neighbours 
for  this  cause,  they  would  beUeTe  in  themselyes  for  the 
same  cause  ;  if  they  rely  without  hesitation  on  the  sight 
and  hearing  of  others,  not  less  would  they  rely  on  their 
own. 

§.81.   TTu  bdi^  ariniig  from  the  rnniti  mag  be  tonndtT' 

edinhoorm^eeti. 

But  it  is  neoessary,  in  order  to  have  a  correct  conoq^^- 
tion  of  this  subject,  to  make  a  more  particular  statement. 

It  will  readily  occur,  that  what  we  term  the  senses, 
without  delaying  to  give  a  specific  exjJanation  of  them 
here,  are  merely  forms  of  bodily  organisati<m ;  they  are 
in  themsdTes  utterly  ezclnsiTe  of  any  thing  of  an  intellect 
tnal  kind ;  and^thmfore,  are  to  be  regarded  only  as  the 
instrument  or  medinm  of  new  mental  states*  Having 
premised  tbds,  we  ava  prepared  to  remark  further,  that^ 
by  the  constitution  of  ew  natures,  every  affection  of  the 
senses,  whether  from  m  material  or  any  other  cause,  is  fot- 
lowed  by  a  corresponding  affection  or  state  of  the  mind^ 
The  belief,  therefore,  of  which  the  senses,  are  the  law 
and  the  oocaaion,  may  be  considered  in  two  respects. 

In  the  first  place  there  is  a  belief  attendant  on  the  new 
ieelings,  which  are  thus  occasioned,  and  which  has  par* 
ticular  reference  to  those  feelings  ;  we  believe  them  t» 
exist ;  and,  as  they  are  the  direct  subjects  of  our  conscious- 
ness, there  is  neither  doubt  nor  disagreement  in  this  par- 
ticular. From  the  nature  of  the  case,  all  our  sensations 
OHut  be  poreoisely  such,  both  in  kind  and  intensity,  as  we 
IM  them  to  be.  It  is  the  actual  feeUng,  and  nothing 
dse,  which  constitutes  the  sensation  ;  and  it  bears  a  dif- 
ferent name  from  a  multitude  of  other  feelings,  not  so 
niach  in  consequence  of  a  difi*erence  in  itself,  as  in  its  im^ 
mediate  cause  or  antecedent. 
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In  the  lecond  place  there  is  a  belief  aho,  and  per- 
haps not  lew  strong  and  decisive,  which  has  rdation 
not  to  the  mere  feelings  themselves,  but  to  external  ob- 
jects.    It  is  this  in  particular,  which  we  liave  reference  to, 
when  we  speak  of  the  senses  as  a  law  of  belief.     The  new 
feelings,  following  an  affection  of  the  senses,  are  in  some 
sense  the  occasions,  on  which  the  active  and  carious  mind 
moves  out  of  the  worid  of  its  own  spiritual  and  im- 
material existence,  and  becomes  acquainted  with  matter. 
It  ii  somewhat  here  as  in  the  reading  of  a  book.     When 
we  read,  nothing  but  certain  marks  or  lines,  and  arrang- 
ed in  a  particular  order,  are  directly  presented  to  our  sen- 
ses ;  but  we  find  them  connected  with  new  states  of  mind, 
utterly  distinct  from  the  direct  impression  they  make. 
A  piece  of  paper,  written  upon  with  these  inky  ddinea- 
tions,  becomes  to  the  soul  a  sign  of  the  most  various  and 
exalted  ideas ;  and  in  like  manner,  in  the  permanent  or- 
dering of  our  mental  nature,  it  is  found  to  be  the  caae, 
that  certain  new  aflbctions  of  the  mind,  provided  they  are 
caused  by  means  of  the  senses,  become  the  signs  of  vari- 
ous existences,  which  are  wholly  diverse  from  the  feelings 
themselves.    We  experience  the  feelings,  which  all  adi^ 
to  be  in  themselves  neither  archetypes  nor  resemblances 
of  any  thing  whatever,  which  is  external  to  the  soul  ;  and 
then  at  once  we  become  acquainted  with  a  vast  multitude 
of  objects,  that  would  otherwise  have  remained  unknown 
to  us  ;  with  trees  and  fields  and  waters,  with  the  melody 
of  birds  and  the  sounds  of  the  elements^  with  the  sun  and 
moon  and  stars  of  the  firmanent,  and  with  all  the  forms 
and  beauties  and  glories  of  creation. 

§.  S2.   ObjeciUm  to  reposing  confidetue  in  the  tenms. 

As  has  been  remarked,  the  objects,  of  which  our  sen- 
sations are  in  thii  way  the  signs,  are  attended  with  be- 
lief. On  the  authority  of  such  feelings  as  are  inunediate- 
ly  consequent  on  an  afiection  of  the  senses,  all  mankind,  if 
the  evidence  of  their  general  conduct  and  of  their  ex- 
press declarations  is  to  be  regarded,  believe  in  those  ob- 
jects, as  having  a  distinct   and  real  existence,  as  having 
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formt,  firoperties,  and  relalionf .  Neveithelera  without 
denyii^  the  fiict  of  this  genermi  reliance  on  the  lenfet  at  a 
groond  of  bdief^  an  objection  has  been  made  to  its  being 
well  plaoed.  The  objection,  stated  in  a  few  words,  is 
this  ;  Thai  our  senses  sometimes  deceive  as,  and  lead  us 
into  mistakes. 

In  ao|iport  of  the  objection,  such  instances  as  the  fol- 
lowing are  brought  forward. ^The  sun  and  moon  ap- 
pear to  the  spectator  on  the  earth's  surface  to  be  a  foot 
or  two  in  diameter,  and  little  more  than  half  a  nule  high  ; 
n  strait  stick,  thrust  into  the  water,  appears  to  us  crooked, 
as  seen  by  the  eye  in  that  position ;  a  square  tower  at  a 
distance  is  mistaken  for  a  round  one ;  a  piece  of  ice  for  a 
stone  ;  a  brass  coin  for  a  gold  one.  Nor  are  such  mis- 
takes to  be  ascribed  solely  to  the  sense  of  sight ;  they  are 
not  unfirequently  committed,  when  we  rely  on  the  inti- 
mations of  the  taste  and  smell,  the  touch  and  hearing. 

Various  heU  of  the  above  kind  have  been  brought 
forward  to  discredit  the  senses,  and  to  prevent  a  reliance 
on  them.  It  is  not  necessary  to  extend  the  enumeration  of 
them,  as  these  will  serve  for  a  specimen  of  the  whole. 
it  may  be  proper  to  add,  however,  that  we  are  reminded 
also  of  our  dreams,  and  of  the  acknowledged  fact,  (hat 
whatever  is  the  subject  of  them  often  appears  as  yniti  de- 
fined to  our  perceptions  as  what  takes  place,  when  we  are 
awake ;  and  yet  there  is  nothing  actually  seen  or  heard- 

'  §.  8S.  TIks  fswcf  tsifia/ed  rathr  thanjuttatwrn. 

That  there  are  some  apparent  grounds  for  the  objec- 
tion, which  has  been  made  to  a  full  reliance  on  the  testi- 
mony of  the  senses,  it  is  not  necessary  to  deny.  Never- 
theless the  great  maai  of  the  alledged  lallacies  originating 
firom  this  cause,  notwithstanding  the  perplexities  they 
have  occasioned  Malebranche  and  his  predecessors  and 
followers  in  the  same  path,  admit  of  a  satisfactory  ex- 
planation. 

But  before  entering  into  particulars,  it  is  requisite  to 

make  the  general  remark,  that  the  senses  are  more  prop- 
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erij  imperfect  than  fallaciom  ;  and  that  they  lead  m  war 
tray,  not  so  mnch  by  their  own  direct  action,  as  in  coase- 
qoence  of  our  expecting  too  much  of  them.  Now  if  we 
keep  this  in  view,  and  moderate  and  chasten  our  #3cpec- 
tations  by  the  eyidently  limited  nature  of  the  seases^  we 
shall  find  less  to  complain  of. 

Among  other  things  should  it  be  kept  in  mind,  that 
each  sense  acts  in  its  own  allotted  sphorey  and  can  be  aux- 
iliary to  the  enlargement  of  our  knowledge  only  within 
the  limits  of  that  sphere.  Accordingly,  in  order  to  a 
correct  result  in  any  particular  case,  there  may  some- 
times be  need  of  a  combined  action ;  there  may  be  need 
of  the  testimony  of  other  senses.  In  many  cases,  where 
^  we  suppose  ourselves  to  be  led  into  mistakes  by  the  sense 
of  sight,  we  may  obtain  a  more  correct  estimation  by  call- 
ing in  the  aid  of  the  touch.  And  we  are  permitted,  and 
we  may  say,  required,  to  carry  out  and  complete  the  inlir 
mations  of  the  senses  by  the  deductions  of  reasoning. 
If  the  bodily  eye  alone  be  unable  to  give  us  a  correct 
idea  of  the  sun  and  moon,  theeye  of  the  mind  may  right- 
ly be  called  into  its  assistance.  By  this  means  we  can  not 
only  indicate  the  size  of 'those  bodies,  but  mark  out  the 
path  of  their  motion  ;  and  thus  not  only  seeing  those 
things,  which  actually  exist,  but  those,  which  are  to  be 
hereafter,  we  can  predict  their  position  and  appearance, 
before  that  position  and  those  appearances  happen. 

^,  84.  Skmt  alledged  muiak€9  of  the  9e9m$  owing  to 

wnU  qfeore. 

'  If  the  course,  pointed  out  in  the  last  section,  were  al- 
ways followed,  the  mistakes  we  are  exposed  to  would  be 
less  frequent.  But  even  when  we  r^r  to  all  the  senses, 
and  combine  with  this  reference  the  deductions  of  reason- 
ing, we  may  still  err  from  want  of  care.  Beyond  all 
question  somis  of  the  mistakes,  ascribed  to  the  senses,  are 
owing  to  premature  inferences  from  them ;  to  a  want  of 
caution,  discrimination,  and  full  inquiry. 

This  particular  subject  is  illustrated  as  follows  by  Dr. 
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Raid. — ^*  Many  things  called  the  deceptions  of  the  senses 
are  only  conclusions  rashly  drawn  from  the  testimony  of 
the  senses.  In  these  cases  the  testimony  of  the  senses  is 
true*  but  we  rashly  draw  a  conclusion  from  it,  which  does 
not  neoeaHurily  fdlow.  We  are  disposed  to  impute  our 
errors  rather  to  ialse  information  than  to  inconclusive 
reasoning,  and  to  blame  our  senses  for  the  wrong  conclu- 
sions we  draw  from  their  testimony. 

<<Thus,  when  a  man  has  taken  a  counterfeit  guinea  for 
a  true  one,  he  says  his  senses  deceived  him ;  but  he  lays 
the  blame  where  it  ought  not  to  be  laid  :  for  we  may  ask 
him,  did  your  senses  give  a  ialse  testimony  of  the  colour, 
or  of  the  figure,  or  of  the  impression  ?  No.  But  this  is 
ail  that  they  testified,  and  this  they  testified  truly.  From 
these  premises  you  concluded  that  it  was  a  true  guinea, 
but  this  conclusion  does  lAH  follow ;  you  erred,  therefore, 
not  by  relying  upon  the  testimony  of  sense,  but  by  judg- 
ing rashly  from  its  testimony.  Not  only  are  your 
innocent  of  this  error,  but  it  is  only  by  their  i 
that  it  can  be  discovered.  If  you  consult  them  properly, 
they  will  inform  you  that  what  you  took  for  a  guinea  is 
base  metal,  or  is  deficient  in  weight,  and  this  can  only  be 
known  by  the  testimony  of  sense. 

<*I  remember  to  have  met  with  a  man  who  thought  the 
argument  used  by  Protestants  against  the  Popish  doctrine 
of  transubstantiation,  from  the  testimony  of  our  senses, 
inconclusive  ;  because,  said  he,  instances  may  be  given 
where  several  of  our  senses  may  deceive  us :  how  do  we 
know  then  that  there  may  not  be  cases  wherein  they  all 
deceive  us,  and  no  sense  is  lejft  to  detect  the  fallacy  ?  I 
begged  of  him  to  know  an  instance  wherein  several  of 
our  senses  deceive  us.  I  take,  said  he,  a  piece  of  soft  turf, 
I  cut  it  into  the  shape  of  an  apple  ;  with  the  essence  of 
apples,  I  give  it  the  smdl  of  an  apple ;  and  with  paint,  I 
can  give  it  the  skin  and  colour  of  an  apple.'  Here  then  is 
a  body,  which,  if  you  judge  by  your  eye,  by  your  touch, 
or  by  your  smell,  is  an  apple. 

'^To  this  I  would  answer,  that  no  one  of  our  senses  de- 
ceives us  in  this  case.     My  sight  and  touch  testify  that  it 
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before  obxi  ted.  Chat  we  peroeiw  eilenaioii  to 
be  one  teafible  qvaJhv  of  bodiev,  and  tbeoce  are  neoena- 
rflr  led  to  comeiie  ipace,  thou^  ipace  be  of  itself  no 
object  of  sease.  When  a  body  is  remoTed  out  of  its 
flMe,  the  ipace  wbkh  it  fiDcd  remafaiB  empty  till  it  b 
filed  by  MMne  other  body,  and  woidd  remain  if  it  shoold 
neipcr  be  filled.  Belbre  any  body  eiirted,  the  ipaoe  which 
bodies  now  occupy  was  empty  qiace,  capable  of  receiTing 
bodies,  for  no  body  can  exist  where  there  is  no  qiace  to 
contain  it.  There  is  qiace  therefore  wherever  bodies  ex- 
ift,  or  can  exist. 

^^Hence  it  is  evident  that  space  can  have  no  limits.  It 
it  no  ksi  evident  that  it  is  immoveable.  Bodies  placed  in 
it  are  moveable,  but  the  place  where  they  were  cannot  be 
■soved  ;  and  we  can  as  nsily  conceive  a  thing  to  be  mov- 
ed from  itself,  as  one  part  of  ipaoe  brought  nearer  to,  or 
removed  further  from  another. 

*^This  space,  therefore,  which  is  unlimited  and  im- 
moveable, is  called  by  philosophers  oisolafe  tpmu.  Ab- 
folule,  or  real  motion,  is  a  change  of  place  in  absolute 
>|«ce. 

•  ReiUS  Intellectiial  Powers  of  Min,  Essay  II. 
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^<Oar  fOMM  do  not  tMtify  the  abioliite  notum  or  abto- 
lute  reit  of  any  body.  When  one  body  removes  frooi 
anotber,  this  may  be  dkoenied  by  the  leiiMi ;  but  wheth- 
er any  body  keepe  the  Mune  part  of  absolute  spaoe,  we  do 
not  peroeiire  by  our  tentet.  When  one  body  teems  to  re- 
move from  anoChtf ,  we  can  infer  with  certainty  that  there 
is  absolute  motion,  but  whether  in  the  one  or  the  othery 
or  partly  in  both|  is  not  discerned  by  sense. 

<^Of  aO  the  prejudices  which  |dulosophy  contradicts,  I 
beiieve  thare  is  none  so  general  as  that  the  earth  keeps  its 
place  unmoTod.  This  op'nion  seems  to  be  uniyersal,  till 
it  is  corrected  by  instruction,  or  by  philosophical  specula- 
tion. Those  who  have  any  tincture  of  education  are  not 
now  in  danger  of  being  held  by  it,  but  they  ftnd  at  first  a 
reluctance  to  believe  that  there  are  antipodes ;  that  the 
earth  b  qpherieai^  and  turns  round  its  axis  every  day,  and 
round  the  sun  every  year.  They  can  recoiled  the  time 
when  reason  struggled  with  prejudice  upon  these  points, 
and  prevailed  at  length,  but  not  without  some  effort. 

*'The  cause  ot  a  prejudice  so  very  general  is  not  un- 
worthy of  investigation*  But  that  is  not  our  present  bu» 
siness.  It  is  sufficient  to  observe,  that  it  cannot  justly  be 
called  a  fallacy  of  sense ;  because  our  senses  testify  only 
the  change  of  a  situation  of  one  body  in  relation  to  othnr 
bodies,  and  not  its  change  of  situation  in  absolute  qiace. 
It  is  only  the  relative  motion  of  bodies  that  we  perceive, 
and  that  we  perceive  truly.  It  is  the  province  of  reason 
and  philosophy,  from  the  relative  motions  which  we  per- 
ceive, to  collect  the  real  and  absolute  motions  which  pro- 
duce them. 

^^AIl  motion  must  be  estimated  from  some  point  or 
place  which  is  supposed  to  be  at  rest.  We  perceive  not 
the  points  of  absolute  space,  from  which  real  and  absolute 
Biotion  must  be  reckoned :  and  there  are  obvious  reasons 
that  lead  mankind  In  the  state  of  ignorance,  to  make  the 
earth  the  fixed  place  from  which  they  may  estimate  the 
various  motions  they  perceive.  The  custom  of  doing 
this  from  infency,  and  of  using  constantly  a  language 
which    supposes  the  earth  to  be  at  rest,  may  perhaps 
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"Our  tetme*  do  not  testify  llie  abMlute  motiim  or  kIno- 
lule  mC  of  any  body.  When  one  liody  rrinovM  trom 
KDOther,  tliis  mny  be  di»cemcd  by  the  mhhm  ;  but  wbcth- 
tr  «ny  body  keeps  Ibe  rbidc  part  of  absolute  ipMC,  we  do 
ael  perceive  by  our  seiue*.  Wh<-n  one  body  ifniiw  to  re- 
flM<re  from  soother,  we  can  infer  with  certainly  that  there 
M  fthsolute  motion,  bii(  whether  in  the  one  or  the  other, 
or  partly  )u  both,  is  not  diicemed  by  eenae. 

"Of  all  the  prejudices  which  |>liLlosophy  contradlctf,  1 
bcliere  there  i«  none  so  general  oa  that  lli«  forth  ke«pa  its 
pbroe  munorsd.  Thia  op  nion  wems  to  be  universal,  till 
ft  i>  corrected  by  inatruetioii,  or  by  philonophiral  apecuk- 
tion.  Those  who  have  any  tincture  of  education  ore  not 
■Ow  in  dan^r  of  being  held  by  it,  but  they  find  at  fint  ■ 
rdoctoace  to  believe  that  there  arc  antlfiodes  ;  that  the 
esrih  b  Mphericid,  and  turns  round  its  axis  every  day,  and 
rouDd  the  lun  every  year.  They  con  recollect  the  tinia 
ivhen  reaoon  atruf^glod  with  prejudice  upon  these  pointiT 
prevailed  at  len^h,  but  not  without  some  eiforl. 
►The  cause  ot  a  prejudice  so  vcrj-  ^neral  is  not  iin- 
ihy  of  invctiti^ion.  8ut  Ihnt  is  not  our  present  bo- 
ll i»  sufficient  to  ob<«ervG,  that  it  cannot  justly  be 
a  fidlocy  of  acnae ;  )>c(-«usc  our  i>en*es  teatify  cmly 
change  of  a  situation  of  one  body  in  relation  to  other 
and  Bol  hs  clutnge  of  situation  in  absolute  apace, 
only  the  relative  ntolton  of  bodie*  that  we  perceive, 
that  we  perceive  truly.  It  is  the  province  of  reason 
philosophy,  from  the  relative  motions  which  we  fier- 
to  coUet^l  the  real  and  absolute  motions  which  pro- 
them. 
'All  motion  niu*t  be  estimated  from  some  point  or 
which  i«  Kiippnued  to  be  at  rest.  We  perceive  not 
'points  of  absolute  s|>uce,  from  which  real  and  absolute 
be  reckoned  :  and  there  are  obvious  reasons 
lead  mankind  in  the  state  of  ignorance,  tci  make  the 
the  fixed  place  from  which  they  may  estimate  the 
nMMJons  they  per^^^^^The  custom  of  doing 
instantly  a  language 
i-eat,  tnay  perhapH 
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hat  the  shape  and  coloor  of  an  apple  :  thb  is  true.  The 
seme  o{  midlliig  testifies  that  it  has  the  smell  of  an  apple  : 
this  is  likewiw  tme,  and  ii  no  deception.  Where  thes 
lies  the  deception  ?  It  is  evident  it  lies  in  this,  that  hecanae 
this  body  has  some  qualities  belonging  to  an  ap|rie,  I  con- 
clude that  it  is  an  apple.  This  is  a  fallacy,  not  of  the  sen- 
ses, but  of  incondusiye  reasoning."* 

§.85.  (>f  miiUJcu  in  judging  of  the  motUmi^  objteU. 

'^Many  false  judgments,  (continues  the  same  judicious 
writer,)  that  are  accounted  deceptions  of  sense,  arise  from 
our  mistaking  relative  motion  for  real  or  absolute  motion* 
These  can  be  no  deceptions  of  sense,  because  by  our  senses 
we  perceive  only  the  relative  motions  of  bodies  ;  and  it 
is  by  reasoning  that  we  infer  the  real  from  the  relative 
which  we  perceive.  A  little  reflection  may  satisfy  us  of 
this. 

*^It  was  before  observed,  that  we  perceive  extension  to 
be  one  sensible  quality  of  bodies,  and  thence  are  necessa- 
rily led  to  conceive  space,  though  space  be  of  itself  no 
object  of  sense.  When  a  body  is  removed  out  of  its 
place,  the  space  which  it  filled  remains  empty  till  it  b 
filled  by  some  other  body,  and  would  remain  if  it  should 
never  be  filled.  Before  any  body  existed,  the  space  which 
bodies  now  occupy  was  empty  space,  capable  of  receiving 
bodies,  for  no  body  can  exist  where  there  is  no  qiace  to 
contain  it.  There  is  space  therefore  wherever  bodies  ex- 
ist, or  can  exist. 

^^Hence  it  is  evident  that  space  can  have  no  limits.  It 
is  no  less  evident  that  it  is  immoveable.  Bodies  placed  in 
it  are  moveable,  but  the  place  where  they  were  cannot  be 
moved  ;  and  we  can  as  easily  conceive  a  thing  to  be  mov- 
ed from  itself,  as  one  part  of  space  brought  nearer  to,  or 
removed  further  from  another. 

m 

^'This  space,  therefore,  which  is  unlimited  and  im- 
moveable, is  called  by  philosophers  absohtie  $pme$.  Ab- 
solute, or  real  motion,  is  a  change  of  place  in  absolute 
space. 

'Roid's  Intellectuil  Powers  of  Min,  Essajr  II. 
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«*Oar  fOMM  do  not  tMtify  the  abiolute  notion  or  abto- 
lule  reit  of  any  body.  When  one  body  removes  from 
another,  this  may  be  diaoemed  by  the  leniei ;  but  wheth- 
er any  body  keepe  the  tame  part  of  absolute  space,  we  do 
not  pereeive  by  imr  senses.  When  one  body  seems  to  le- 
move  firom  another,  we  can  infer  with  certainty  that  there 
is  absolute  motion,  but  whether  in  the  one  or  the  other, 
or  partly  in  both,  is  not  discerned  by  sense. 

<^Of  all  the  prejudices  which  |dulosophy  contradicts,  I 
believe  ih&re  is  none  so  general  as  that  the  earth  keeps  its 
place  unmoved*    This  op'nion  seems  to  be  universal,  till 
it  ia  corrected  by  instruction,  or  by  philosophical  specula- 
tion.    Those  who  have  any  tincture  of  education  are  not 
now  in  danger  of  being  held  by  it,  but  they  ftnd  at  first  a 
reluctance  to  believe  that  there  are  antipodes ;  that  the 
earth  b  qpherieai,  and  turns  round  its  axis  every  day,  and 
round  the  sun  every  year.     They  can  recoiled  the  time 
irhen  reason  struggled  with  prejudice  upon  these  points, 
and  prevailed  at  lengthy  but  not  without  some  effort. 

^'The  cause  ot  a  prejudice  so  very  general  is  not  un- 
worthy of  investigation.  But  that  is  not  our  present  bu* 
siness.  It  b  snflUciewl  to  observe,  that  it  cannot  justly  be 
called  a  fellacy  of  sense ;  because  our  senses  testify  only 
the  change  ot  a  situation  erf  one  body  in  relation  to  othnr 
bodies,  and  not  its  change  of  situation  in  absolute  space. 
It  b  only  the  relative  motion  of  bodies  that  we  perceive, 
and  that  we  perceive  truly.  It  b  the  province  of  reason 
and  philosophy,  from  the  relative  motions  which  we  per- 
ceive, to  collect  the  real  and  absolute  motions  which  pro- 
duce tbem. 

^^All  motion  must  be  estinuOed  from  some  point  or 
place  which  b  supposed  to  be  at  rest.  We  perceive  not 
the  points  of  absolute  space,  from  which  real  and  absolute 
motion  must  be  reckoned :  and  there  are  obvious  reasons 
that  lead  mankind  in  the  state  of  ignorance,  to  make  the 
earth  the  fixed  place  from  which  they  may  estimate  the 
various  motions  they  perceive.  The  custom  of  doing 
thb  from  infency,  and  of  using  constantly  a  language 
which    supposes  the  earth  to  be  at  rest,  may  perhaps 
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be  tW  CMHC  of  the  generml  prqudioe  in  Ikyour  o£  Uiis 


^^Tbns  it  appears,  tket  if  we  dirtingniih  eccontely  be- 
wbet  oar  leiiiet  really  and  natorally  teilify,  and 
the  concfanions  which  we  draw  from  their  teftiaiony,  by 
ffMOniug,  we  shall  find  many  of  the  emnrs,  oalled  fiJU- 
desof  the  senses,  to  benoftUacy  of  the  senses,  bat  rash 
jadgments,  which  are  not  to  be  impaled  to  oar  senses.*' 

§.  86.  €f  wmUmkif  at  Is  Uks  dytancw  enfaiiywYarfs  ^ 

SMSCCi* 

One  dass  of  the  fidlacies  by  ^^leans  of  the  senses  b 
op  of  those  erroars  we  commit  in  oar  perceptions- of 
of  objects.  Oar  sight,  it  is  said,  often  rep- 
•bjcds  to  be  near  which  are  distant,  and  objects 
to  be  diassnt,  which  are  near.  That  we  <iftcn  form  erro- 
nseos  jadfessnis  as  to  the  ^stance  of  objects,  is  tme;  hot 
ii  is  a  — >^«^^^*-  sentimewtt  which  sscribci  these  erroneoas 

Mtveir  to  the  msnpvcssHtations  of  the  sight, 
of  Msy  ether  sense.      The  sobject   of  distance  will 
vtK  eoaas  mm  Main  ;  and  wo  shall,  theiafiMre,  antici- 
only  so  far  as  to  remark,  thai  the  perception  of 
t  en  eiifinal  act  of  the  sight,  bvt  is  something 
mnairtd^    We  aie  net  ptopeily  said  to  see  distance,  bat 
r«iher  to  jodte  of  distance  by  tight ;  and  hence  the  data, 
by  that  «ense«  may  be  rights  and  still  the  con- 
draiKod  from  them«  be  wrong. 
IL — Anesher  dws  of  erroars  are  those  of  magnitude. 
The  ootMSM^  whkh  wv  fisrm  on  that  sobject  also,  are  ac- 
^ftioNL  mhI  not  onginal.     We  jndge  objects  to  be  great 
^  unall  in  ciMnparwa  with  oartelTet  or  with  one  anoth- 
er ;  a«i  mrt  in  cseweqaence  of  any  thing,  which  is  di- 
rectly and  immsihuehf  peroeived  in  the  objects  them- 
«elY«».     We  Mght  cell  many  objecte  small,  which  hap- 
yifn»d  t\»  be  of  thr  sw  of  a  particnlar  diamond,  and  yet  not 
liaetfmeiuujy  tpeak  of  the  disBsosMl  itself  m  a  rery  large 
one ;  and  ih»  for  the  finytr  reason^  that  oar  noticms  of 
lar«e  ainl  ^mall  ar^'  not  ahiHriaie  bat  relatiTe,  and  are  for- 
uNfd  by  r^*p%^MNd  act*  ^Of  comi^uriwn.     If  there  were  but 
^«»a^  w^KliKt  m  vnralhMi  brvtdr  oorsrlves*  and  if  we  eoold 
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not  reiMMi  from  ourtelTat  to  that  object,  we  could  not  pot- 
nbly  form  anj  notion  of  its  magnitade  as  distinct  from 
the  mere  idea  of  extension.  It  is  Tery  clear  our  senses 
could  not  erf  themsdres  authorise  ns  to  speak  of  such  an 
object  as  larfe  or  small.  Nor  could  it  be  done  by  reason- 
faig,  inasmneh  as  tliere  are  supposed  to  be  no  other  objects, 
with  which  to  compare  it. — ^These  few  remarks,  the  cor- 
rectness of  wUdh  may  more  folly  appear  hereafter,  will 
lufliceto  erinee,  that  such  mistakes,  as  may  exist  in  regard 
to  the  distance  and  magnitude  of  objects,  are  not  excIusiTO- 
iy  attributable  to  the  senses. 

§.  87.   The  temei  UabU  to  be  dimmd. 

There  is  one  respect,  however,  in  which  it  is  perhaps 
true,  that  we  can  speak  with  propriety  of  deceptions,  ari- 
sing firom  the  cause  now  under  consideration.    The  body 
ma  a  whole  being  liable  to  be  diwased,  the  senses  as  a  part 
of  the  physical  S3rslem  are  of  course  not  exempted  from 
this  liability.     As  a  mere  question  of  fact,  it  cannot  be 
deemed  a  matter  of  doubt,  that  the  senses  are  often  phys- 
ically disordered  ;  and  at  such  times  all  persons  are  liable 
to  be  led  astray  by  them.    What  is  sweet  to  persons  or- 
dinarily, may  appear  bitter  to  one  with  a  diseased  palate ; 
Tvhat  is  white  to  the  mass  of  mankind  may  appear  of  a 
yellow  hue  to  one,  whose  organ  of  sight  is  diseased ; 
the  physical  condHtion  of  the  sense  of  touch  may  be  so 
perverted  as  to  lefid  the  diseased  person  to  imagine  he  is 
made  of  glass  or  feathers  instead  of  flesh  and  blood. 

But  it  is  surdy  enough  to  say,  in  respect  to  cases  of 
this  kind,  that  such  is  the  condition  of  humanity,  the 
common  aHotment,  stamped  both  upon  body  and  mind, 
and  on  IsII  their  powers ;  and  he,  who  knows  it  not,  has, 
in  great  likelihood;  studied  more  carefully  the  powers 
and  exi^kncies,  than  the  infirmities  of  human  nature. 

What  principle  in  our  mental  constitution  is  not  liable 
to  be  perverted  i  What  susceptibility  is  not  liable  to  find 
its  action  suspended  ?  What  strength  is  there,  that  may 
not  be  weakened  ?  Or  what  beauty  that  may  not  be  de- 
formed ?     In  all  our  conduct  we  rely,  and  very  correctly. 
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on  the  MEJioftr,  but  the  laws,  which  sustain  that  inestima- 
ble faculty,  will  nometimes  grow  weary,  inconstant,  and 
treacherous.  We  rely  with  equal  readiness  on  the  beasoh- 
iBo  power ;  no  one  doubts,  that  its  conclusions  are  a 
ground  of  belief.  But  what  b  reasoning,  when  uttered  in 
the  ravings  of  a  madman,  or  when  drawing  its  conclu- 
sions in  a  lunatic  asylum  ? 

It  follows,  therefore,  if  the  senses  deceive  us  in  the  case 
we  are  now  attending  to,  the  fault,  if  such  it  is  to  be  con- 
sidered, is  not  an  exclusive  one.  It  belongs  to  other  parts 
of  our  nature  also,  not  excepting  its  noblest  and  most  ef- 
ficient characteristics. 

§.  88.   Our  knowledge  of  the  material  toorldfrom  the  senses. 

It  will  be  noticed,  that,  in  what  has  been  said,  we  have 
taken  for  granted  the  actual  existence  of  an  external  ma- 
terial world ;  and  we  may  add  here,  that  it  is  by  means 
of  the  senses  we  have  a  knowledge  of  such  existence.  It 
would  have  been  premature  to  have  adverted  particularly 
to  this  subject,  without  first  noticing  and  disposing  of  the 
objection,  that  the  senses  are  not  entitled  to  our  reliance. 
From  what  has  been  brought  forward,  it  clearly  ap- 
pears, that  the  position  of  their  leading  us  astray  does  not 
hold  good,  when  we  separate  the  proper  objects  of  them 
from  what  are  not,  and  when  we  guide  and  carry  opt  the  in- 
timations of  one  sense  by  the  aids  of  the  others  and  of  the 
reasoning  power. 

In  respect  to  the  topic  now  especially  to  be  consider- 
ed, it  may  perhaps  be  said  with  confidence,  that  no  man, 
who  employs  the  senses  at  all,  can  doubt  of  the  real  exis- 
tence of  an  external,  material  creation.  All  external  na- 
ture is  operating  upon  us  from  the  very  moment  of  our 
birth;  and  giving  origin,  consistency^  and  strength  to  this 
belief.  The  resistance,  which  bodies  present  to  the  touch, 
when  that  sense  is  impressed  upon  them  ^y  the  agency  of 
the  muscles,  probably  gives  occasion  for  the  distinct  and 
essential  idea  of  externality ;  and  with  this  idea  the  sen- 
ses soon  enable  us  to  associate  others,  as  extension,  colour, 
form,  and  all  material  qiuilities  and  properties.     In  this 
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w»)r  «•  h^MWBKt  moffmiaUd  wilh  Uie  whale  outward  worlds 
wMA,  w«  an  saw  pivparad  to  aawrt  eiplkitly,  has  a» 


But  a  Mw  IraiB  erf  tbooghls  ariaet  Iiere.  It  mmj  \m 
mid  ikU  the  iaera  ftal  of  our  haTiDg  ideaa  of  externalitjt 
mfOMMMi,  0ploiir,  and  the  like,  does  not  neoetiarily  in- 
▼elire  and  imply  tlie  trne  and  actual  exiitcooe  of  thoit 
ths^tyiAiihlliey  tpptmrntf  or  of  which  they  are  luppo- 
aad  and  bdiafod  to  be  the  efibct.  In  other  words  we 
■ay  pommm  certain  internal  aflectionij  and  attribute  them 
la  aonwithiif  eatenal  and  material  aa  their  cauie ;  and  we 
nqr  truly  and  dbcerely  beliere  the  rmlity  of  such  a 
moae,  while  in  point  of  fiict  it  does  not  exiit ;  and»  conae* 
qoently,  our  eonnetion  of  a  truly  eziiting  material  world 
may  be  it  aalfjaipodti^  and  deiuBipo.-^^«-^n  this  Tiew 
of  our  eidnsien  from  any  mlisfactory  knowledge  of  a 
material  wurtd,  which  is  not  so  singular  m  not  to  haTO 
had  some  acute  edfocntes,  a  few  remarks  are  to  be  o& 

§.  89.  Oori'sctoiw  rf  Amr  tedmomg  in  ikit  nqwef. 

The  first  remark,  which  we  have  .to  make,  concerns 
the  mere  tuX  of  b^ed  We  hare  already  made  the  dec- 
laration with  confidsnce,  that  no  man,  who  makes  use  of 
the  ssnsm  at  all,  caadoidit  of  the  reality  of  external  ma- 
terial things.  It  is  no  presumption  to  asserti  that  the  be- 
lief of  the  reality  of  an  extenial  cause  of  our  sensations 
is  uniTcrsal.  This  is  the  common  feeling,  the  common 
language  of  all  mankind. 

Those,  who  deny  the  propriety  of  relying  on  the  eri- 
dence  of  the  senses  for  the  existence  of  the  material 
wcnrld,  and  who  deny  such  existence,  should  explain  this 
belief.  That  such  a  belief  exists,  cannot  be  denied  ;  that 
it  is  a  fidse  belief,  an  imfoonded  conriction,  ought  not  to 
be  li^itly  asserted.  It  w^n  too  much,  as  even  a  slight  ex- 
smpiafion  would  suffice  to  show,  with  the  sentiments  of 
man's  moral  and  religious  constitution. 

U  is  to  be  acknoiprledged  with  gratitude,  that  the 

gPTfet  mMs  of  mankind  fully  believe  in  the  exiftence  of 
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IWljr,  m  ^ciBf  ^  pcrfiect  trolli  fliipell  as  benerolenee. 

to  Chat  lie  dnmld  be  irreshtibly  led  to 

the  aktnce  of  a  MOteiial  worid,  when  it  did 

kba  wkk  k%k  capacitio  of  thoi^iit, 

andtkoi  to  iwrroaid  kba  wkli  nMre 

doeiBat agree  with 

to  euleitaiii.    Mr. 

of  the  f  taphyMtal  faK|ttiries  of 

led  him  to  con- 
powWy  he  ifiiowd  todeoeive 

■nalioos  of  oor 
of  oor  noano  are  to  be  tmsted  to 
dwj  aSbrd  as  clear  and 
of  vhsv  lespectiTe  oajects. 
hatha  licssid  flMO>  it  wfl  osriodMedBj  be  admitted 
that  the  snasiiaao^  which  hoTO  beoi  spoken  of,  hoTe  an 

ol ;  but  still  the 
Aai  they  cadst ;  oor  conseioiisness 
OS  so.  Bot  it  has  been  laid  dowo 
tniSh»  a  first  prnac^le,  that  there  is  no  be- 
er rhange  of  existence  withont  a  cause.  This  is 
an  thaaenlanr  priswtple>  placed  as  fiur  aboTe  all  objection 
and  scepikism  aa  any  one  can  be,  and  eridently  prelimi- 
narr  to  the  foH  exercise  of  reasoning. 

And  where  then  is  the  cause  of  these  internal  effects  ? 
What  man>  who  denies  the  existence  of  the  material 
worhl>  is  able  to  indicate  the  origin  of  these  results  ?  If, 
vMdittg  to  the  suggestion:}  of  our  nature  and  the  requin- 
tions  of  our  belief>  we  seek  U»  a  cause  external  to  our- 
selTCTK  we  find  a  satis&ctory  explanation  ;  otherwise  we 
nMgr  expect  to  find  none  of  any  Und. 

f.  9a    TM  stnsis  at  »acA  gi  ■aarfi  e/" &tlti^at  srter  jwn<f 

Fi.'aTUBaiioEC>  it  mnst  be  admitted,  as  has  already  been 
partisufaurly  stated  and  shown,  that  there  are  cortain  cnrig- 
inal  sources  or  grounds  of  belief  in  oiir  constitution.  To 
say  otherwise  would  be  to  loosen  and  destroy  the  founda- 
tions of  an  knowledge,  whether  that  knowledge  concern* 
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ed  malter  or  mind.  Bui  whal  evidence  is  there,  tkat 
there  are  rach  original  aouroes  of  belief,  or  that  any  oao 
ihinf  in  particular  is  the  foundation  of  nch  belief  more 
than  any  other  thing  ?  The  answer  is,  our  own  internal 
consdoosness  and  oonTietion,  and  this  merely ;  we  are 
conscious  of  belief,  and  are  aUe  to  trace  it  to  the  occasions 
which  give  it  rise. 

Now  if  we  carefully  examine  our  minds,  we  shall  find, 
that  the  intimations  from  the  senses  as  eflbctually  caase 
belief,  as  any  other  source  of  evidence  whatever.  Our 
cxinsciousness,  our  internal  conviction  tells  us,  that  ow 
belief  is  as  decisively  regnlated  by  the  pereeptions,  deri* 
ved  through  the  ssnses,  as  by  our  intuitive  or  induetivo 
perceptions;  and  that  they  are  as  much  a  ground  of  knowl- 
edge. We  assert  ihb  with  confidence  ;  therefore,  if  the 
senses  are  not  a  ground  of  bdief  and  knowledge,  the 
w^ay  is  fiurly  open  for  unlimited  scepticism  on  all  subjects. 
It  will  in  this  case  be  impossible  to  fix  upon  any  thing 
whatever,  which  is  to  be  received  as  evidence,  and  men  must 
give  up  all  knowledge  of  jpteilect  as  well  as  matter,  and 
wilt  be  at  once  released  from  all  moral  duration. 

§.  91.  Qptniowt  qf  Locht  on  Ae  tittimmy  of  the  want. 

As  the  satiBfiu:t<Mry  understanding  of  this  subject  is  Cff 
much  practical  importance,  we  shall  close  what  has  been 
eaid  upon  it  by  some  passages  from  Locke,  whose  deamesa 
of  apprehension  never  fidls  him,  and  who  has  the  advan- 
tage of  proposing  his  opinions  in  a  diction,  though  some- 
what antiquated,  jret  firee,  plain,  and  energetic,-—*^  If  af- 
ter all  this,  (he  says  in  the  Fourth  Book  of  his  Essay,) 
any  one  wiD  be  so  skeptical  as  to  distrust  his  senses^  and 
to  affirm  that  all  we  see  and  hear,  feel  and  taste,  think 
and  do,  during  our  whole  being,  is  but  the  series  and  de- 
luding appearances  of  a  long  dream,  whereof  there  u  no 
reality  ;  and  therefore  will  question  the  existence  of  all 
things,  or  our  knowledge  of  any  thing  ;  I  must  desire 
him  to  consider,  that,  if  all  be  a  dream,  then  he  doth  but 
dream  that  he  makes  the  question  ;  and  so  it  is  not  much 
matter  that  a  waking  man  should  answer  him.    But  yet] 
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if  lie  ptettses,  he  may  dresm  thai  t  make  him  this  aaAwer^ 
that  the  certainty  of  things  existing  in  remm  naftira,  wkeit 
we  have  the  testimony  of  our  soises  for  k,  is  not  only  ;aii 
great  as  oar  firame  can  attain  to,  but  as  our  condilMMi 
needs.  For  our  Realties  beii^  suited  not  to  the  lull  ex- 
tent of  being,  nor  to  a  perfect,  dear,  comprehensiTe 
knowledge  of  things,  free  from  all  doubt  and  scruple  ; 
but  to  the  preserration  of  us,  in  whom  they  are,  and  ac- 
commodated to  the  use  of  life ;  Aey  serre  to  our  pur- 
pose well  enough,  if  they  will  but  give  us  certain  notice 
of  those  things  which  are  convenient  or  inconvenient  to 
us.  For  he  that  se6i  a  candle  burning,  and  hath  experU 
mented  the  force  of  its  flame,  by  putting  lua  finger  in  it, 
will  little  doubt  that  this  is  something  existing  without 
him,  whidi  does  him  harm,  and  puts  him  to  great  pain : 
which  is  assurance  enou|^,  when  no  man  requires  greater 
certainty  to  govern  his  actions  by  than  what  is  as  certain 
as  his  actions  themsdves.  And  if  our  dreamer  pleases  to 
try  whether  the  growing  heat  of  a  j^ass  liimaee  be  hardy 
a  wandering  imagination  in  a  dy  wsy  man^s  fcncy ;  by  put- 
ting his  hand  into  it  he  may  perhaps  be  wakmed  into  a 
certainty  greater  tl^gii  he  could  vrish,  that  it  is  something 
more  than  bare  imagination.  So  that  tUs  evidence  is  as 
great  as  we  can  desire,  being  as  certain  to  us  as  our  pleas- 
ure or  pein,  f .  e.  happiness  or  misery ;  beyond  which  we 
have  no  concernment,  either  of  knowing  or  being*  Such 
an  assurance  of  the  existence  oi  things  without  us  b  sufi- 
cient  to  direct  us  in  the  attaining  the  good,  and  avtnd- 
ing  the  evil,  whidi  is  caused  by  them ;  which  is  the  im- 
portant concernment  we  have  of  being  made  acquainted 
with  them." 


CHAPTER    SIXTH. 


LAWS  OF  BELIEF.   (Ill)  TESTIMONT. 

heJUf. 

WiL  iliall  vaaX  eoonder  humah  testimoht.  By  tkii 
is  commonly  metni  Um  report  of  men  concerning  what 
has  fallen  under  their  personal  observation.  And  this 
forms  a  third  law  or  ground  of  Belief. 

As  to  the  fiMrt,  that  men  readily  receive  the  testimony 
of  their  fellow  beings,  and  that  such  testimony  influences 
their  bdkC  and  coadart» it  cannot  be  denied.  Ifaperson 
should  seriously  daqr  the  truth  of  a  well  attested  state* 
ment  kk  history,  or  question  the  well  attested  exiftence  o^ 
a  distaat  nation  or  ciAy,  merely  because  the  evidence  hap* 
pcned  to  he  thai  of  human  testimony,  it  would  be  thought 
tndy  strange  and  unaccountable. 

And  surely  if  it  were  otherwise,  if  theie  were  not  this 
prompt  and  eonfiding  reliance  on  testimony,  a  state  of 
things  would  be  presented  very  different  from  what  ac- 
tually exiits.  Without  a  general  confidence  in  what  men 
sssert,  every  one's  hnowledge  of  events  and  fiicts  would 
be  limited  to  those  onty,  of  which  he  himself  had  bfen 
a  personal  witness.  In  this  case  no  American,  who 
had  not  been]  a  travdler,  could  believe,  that  there  is 
such  a  city  as  London  ;  and  no  Englishman  in  a  Uke 
utuatioD  could  believe,  that  there  is  such  a  eity  aa 
Rome ;  and  no  person  whatever  has  any  ground  for  be- 
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lievingj  that  fuch  loeo  as  Haimibal  and  Caesar  have  ever 


With  the  great  mait  of  mankind  the  ezcloticm  of  tea- 
timony  as  a  ground  of  belief  would  be  the  means  of  de- 
priving them  of  the  greater  part  of  what  they  now  know. 
The  vast  world  would  be  only  what  they  thi\mselves  see, 
an  ORBis  TERaARUM,  bounded  by  the  narrow  range  of 
their  native  hills ;  the  renowned  men  and  deeds  of  the 
world  would  be  summed  up  in  the  persons  and  acts  of 
the  private  circle  of  their  acquaintances ;  mjrriads  of  hu- 
man beings,  tribes  and  nations  of  men,  uncmmted  abodes 
of  life,  and  numberless  works  of  genius  would  virtually 
pass  away  and  be  lost.  Their  condition  would  be  less  br 
vourable  than  that  of  Virgil's  shepherd,  who  believed  in 
the  existence  of  the  Imperial  City,  the  reports  of  which 
had  reached  him  in  his  solitudes,  and  only  mistook  in 
comparing  great  things  with  small,  and  in  supposing  it  to 
be  like  those  humble  villages  of  Mantua,  where  he  had 
tended  his  flocks. 

§.  93.  Cfthe  tariom  e^^lmuUiant  iff  the  origin  qfeot^ 

denet  iu  UMmony. 

Admitting  the  fi&ct,  that  men  place  great  confidence  in 
testimony,  and  that  without  such  confidence  one  principal 
source  of  knowledge  would  be  shut  up,  a  question  never- 
theless arises  here.  What  is  the  ground  of  this  rdiance  ? 
In  some  points  of  view  this  inquiry  is  probably  of  less 
importance  than  the  mere  question  of  the  &ct ;  still  the 
subject  cannot  be  wholly  n^lected,  consistently  with  the 
desire  of  giving  a  succinct  view  at  least  of  the  mind  in 
all  its  parts. 

It  is  proper  to  remark  first,  however,  that  the  credraoe 
or  reliance  in  question  exhibits  itself  at  a  date  earlier  than 
any  period  our  recollection  goes  back  to  ;  and,  therefore, 
it  is  impossible  to  explain  the  grounds  of  it  with  abso- 
lute certainty.  That  provision  has  in  some  way  been 
made  for  a  belief  in  the  declarations  of  our  fellow  beings, 
is  a  (act;  and  that  it  takes  effect  very  early  in  life,  is  a  &a 
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also  ;  but  fiurllier  than  this,  wt  can  only  otttr  explanations 
more  or  less  probable* 

Having  made  this  remark,  we  are  prepared  toobsenre* 
that  a  nnmber  of  explanations,  as  might  be  expected,  and 
differing  more  or  less  from  each  othar,  have  been  giren. 
One  is,  that  credence  in  testimmiy  b  natural  or  constitn- 
tional ;  in  other  words  is  an  elementary  and  original  ten* 
dency  of  oar  being.  The  adrocates  of  this  opinion  main* 
tain,  that  the  Tery  natore  of  oar  mental  constitution,  in- 
dependently  of  the  suggestions  of  reasoning  and  experi- 
ence, leads  us  to  bdiere  what  menassert.  We  are  so  con- 
itituted,  that  the  very  first  sound  of  the  human  voice, 
which  reaches  us,  calls  into  action  a  di^MMntion  on  our 
part  to  admit  the  truth  of  whatever  intelligence  it  con* 
vcys. 

In  support  of  this  view,  which  has  in  its  fiivour  the 
names  of  Seid  and  Campbell  among  others,  reference  is 
made  to  what  we  observe  in  children.     In  the  earliest  pe- 
riod of  life,  as  soon  as  the  first  gleams  of  intelligence  are 
visible,  they  look  with  hope  and  fondness  to  those,  who 
support  them ;  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt,  no  suspicion, 
no  want  of  confidence*    This  strong  reliance  discovers 
itself  from  time  to  time,  as  they  advance  towards  youth  ; 
and,  In  the  whole  of  the  early  part  of  our  existence,  b  so 
flistinct,  strong,  and  operative,  that  men  have  given  to  it 
a  specific  name,  in  order  to  distinguish  it  from  the  more 
chastened  credence  of  riper  years.     We  speak  of  the  cau* 
tioti  and  the  convictions  of  manhood,  and  of  the  simplicity 
and  cmBDULiTT  of  children. 

It  is  fbrther  contended,  that  the  principle  of  a  natural 
t^Iiance  on  the  declarations  of  our  fellow  beings  is  invol- 
ved in,  and  b  indispensable  to  the  propensity,  which  all 
philosophers  admit  man  to  have  for  society.  Thb  pro* 
pemrity  will  not  be  passed  by  without  remark  at  some  fu* 
tore  time.  It  will  suffice  to  observe  here,  that  man  b 
Horn  in  society,  and  is  never  out  of  it ;  society  b  his  ele« 
ment ;  and  a  state  of  nature  in  the  literal  sense  of  the 
terms  is  only  imaginary.  When  we  think,  therefore,  of 
the  wise  Being,  from  whom  man  comes,  and  who  cannot 
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be  8uppo«ed  to  have  placed  him  in  his  prtseBt  MluatiM 
without  foresight  and  intention,  we  natnn^iy  conchkUi 
that  he  is,  and  ever  was  designed  for  soeiety,  and  thttt  he 
is  made  meet  for  his  destination.  ?  *<  .u 

But  what  is  implied  in  a  me^ness  for  Uvhig  UigMUi 
What  is  requisite  to  preeervethe  bond,  thai  bhidi  .in  «i# 
families,  and  neighbourhoods,  and  states  f  AsMng  mAm 
things,  very  evidently  the  principle  in  qiiestion ;'  a  ooiiA» 
denee  inimen,  a  reliance  on  thdr  staitei— ntsi«> 


.^'* 


§.94.  Con^0cHanqf  areKanc9onte$ti$namfvnAad 

Man  to  utter  the  tnOh. 

Another  expUMQatioa  of  the  origin  pf  the  pmcipte  ef 
credence,  and  s<»Bewhat  different^  has  been  gilww  Tim 
train  of  thought  is  this. — It  requires  but  a  little  examUMr 
tion  of  ourselves  to  become  satisfied,  £hal  i%  iff  tccor^ing 
to  the  nature  of  men  to  spenk  the  trbth.  ISvwry  peraQH 
oMpst  be  supposed  to  fioel,  thai  lyii^  is  not  accordaal  wi4i 
the  orig^oial  principles  of  his  beiwg  ;  that  every  Adseliaa4 
he  tells  degrades  and  dimimahes  kind  in  las  own  ^yes; 
that  truth  is  the  natural  and  aiq[ir«|HQate  result  of  th^  mind. 
This  conviction  is  one  of  tbe  0arUest  wehave ;  but  there 
is  another  not  less  early,  and  perhqps  still  m^re  so  in  its 
orij^,  vb.  our  belief  in  the  uniformity  of  the.  laws  of 
nature. 

Combining  these  two  together,  we  are  able  to  geiier* 
alize,  as  it  were,  our  own  character.  Sustained  by  t|ie 
primary  truth  which  has  just  been  referred  to,  We  are  led 
to  condude,  that  what  is  humanity  in  ourselves  is  human 
nature  in  all,  in  whom  we  perceive  the  same  outward  like- 
ness; in  other  words  we  promptly  and  unfailingly  recog- 
nize in  our  own  love  of  veracity  a  distinctive  feature  in 
the  mental  character  of  our  fellow  beings.  Und^  llMie 
circumstances  a  reliance  on  human  testimony  is  unavoida- 
ble. And  it  may  be  added,  that  this  reliance,  supposing 
it  to  have  the  origin  which  has  now  been  stated,  exists 
andoparates  at  a  period  so  early  as  to  answer  all  the  pur- 
poses requisite  in  the  forming  and  support  of  society. 
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§.  95.   Tiff  reKmee  griaikf  eemffmid  ty  fa^tnaif e . 

Ocben  agnn  ateribe  tlie  origin  (rf  tlie  craknoe^  which 

give  to  tMliiiiony,  to  experieoce;  that  it  to  lay,  to  our 

oboemtioB  of  a  coBfimnity  io  the  reports  of  men  to  the 

&cto  allowed  by  them.  Mcmnakeaiiertioiit;  wefindtham 

%o  be  tmef  and  in  this  way  we  kam  pr  acquire  a  oonfideno«» 

Siait  the  dAcnIty  !•  in  reoonciiiBg'thli  explanatioo  with 

the  very  early  period  of  life,  in  which  the  credence  in 

<|iicstion  is  known,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  to  manifest 

itsdf. 

But  whether  this  ezplanatiofi  of  the  origin  of  our 
reliance  on  testimony  be  admisMble  or  not;  it  is  eertun, 
thai  experience  or  obsenration  has  modi  to  do  in  strength^ 
emng  it.  At  a  period  Inrther  back  than  we  can  now  re» 
member,  we  heard  declarations,  whidi  onr  experieoce  but 
seldom,  and  jwnrhaps  never  found  tobenntrtte.  Theimtk 
was  poured  into  our  ears  by  the  roice  of  aflbction  ;  It  bo* 
came  sssodated  with  parental  Iotc  ;  as  we  \wslk  hack  we 
ind  it  interwoyesi  with  all  our  earliest  recdlectiims,  and 
inseparable  from  whatever  we  enjoyed,  honoured,  and 


If,  therefore,  rdiaace.  on  men's  testimony  be  truly  % 
plant,  naturally  qnii^ging  up  in  the  soU  of  the  hnman 
heart,  it  will  be  found  to  ha  nourished  and  sustanied  not 
enly  by  experience,  but  by  the  influence  of  the  most  sa^ 
tsnA  lemembrances. 

§.  96.  06/selfen  to  am  reUanee  an  tuthiumy. 

After  all  it  may  be  inquired,  whatever  may  be  the 
feet  ci  our  rdiance  on  testimony  or  of  the  origin  of  the 
ssmft J  Whether  this  reliance  be  justly  and  jNroperly  placed? 
And  in  support  of  this  inquiry,  it  may  no  doubt  be  assert-* 
ed  as  an  undeniable  feet,  that  we  are  liable  to  be  led  into 
mistakes  by  the  statements  of  our  fellow-men.  This  ob- 
jection to  the  views,  which  have  been  giTen,  merits  some 
stiention  ;  and  the  answer  to  it  may  be  summed  up  m  two 
particulars. 

FiBST ;  the  proportion  of  cases  of  deception,  com* 


tm 
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MIy  ■:ware,  to  what  cx- 
W€  rely  upon  the 
theiMilioM  of  othera.    <<  ETory  hour 
fi  Dr.  Fdey,  Monl  Philos.  Bk.  m.  ch. 
I  and  depend  upon  oChen  ;  md  h  b  im- 
to  itir  a  ilqi,  or,  what  is  wone,  to  nt  ftill  a  mo- 
pithoot  mch  trut  and  depesdence.    I  am  now 
It  nnr  caie,  not  doobtbig,  (or  rather  nerer  dif- 
,  and  therefQre,  nerer  thhikmg  about  h,)  hat  that 
will  lend  in  the  jobt  of  meat,  whidi  I  orte- 
dMt  hii  «rvant  wiD  tiring  it,  that  my  cook  wiU  drag 

win  wtrwe  h  op  ;  and  that  I  than 

the  table  at  one  o'doek.    Tet  haye  I  nothing 

the  pinmin  of  the  bntdKr,  and  the  implied 

of  hiimmiftflidmw.    And  the  mme  holds  of 

as  the  nwst  fimuliu*  occonren- 


In  nlyimg  on  the  declarations,  both 
nns  as  this,  and  in  others 
We  nwy  he  deceived  and  dis- 
bot  not  often,  in  comparison  with 
of  cases  where  we  place  reliance. 
Kr  Jn|>osfiil  to  qieak  the  troth  ;  it  is  modi 
to  ipeak  what  is  not  tme,  for  troth  ii  at  hand, 
the  prnctiw  of  prevarication  and  mis  statement  re- 
Uhonr*  and  inTention,  besides  conflicting  wkh  the 
ysKial  fsrimalf  of  honaan  character,  and  jarring  riolent- 
hr  nf^n  every  hononrable  sentiment  within  us.  So  capa- 
Me  it  this  Tiew  of  being  sustained,  that  even  those  men, 
who  have  bronght  npon  themselTCs  the  in&my  of  being 
Bars*  probdbly  otter  the  troth  an  hundred 
ther  utter  a  fslwheod  once. 


§.9;.  fWtlsr  ranarib  sn  fUt  ol^fcdion. 

SMWtn;  Adaaitting.  that  we  are  liable  to  be  led  astray 
W  WMns  «f  teniasony,  still  it  is  in  oor  power,  and  is  our 
d«lT  10  lake  tuitable  prrcaotions  against  this  liability,  as 
in  Mhsr  fSMt'     The  errours,  into  which  we  are  some- 
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times  led  from  this  toorce,  are  walagotis  to  thoie,  into 
which  we  are  aometimet  betrayed  by  means  of  the  senses, 
and  which,  as  they  were  found  to  be  owing  more  to  our 
own  carelesaaess  and  haste  than  any  thing  else,  were  not 
thought  sufficient  to  reject  the  senses  from  being  consider- 
ed grounds  of  belief  and  knowledge.  In  neither  case  are 
we  exposed  to  errours  without  the  means  of  guarding 
agunst  them  ;  and  in  respect  to  human  testimony  in  par- 
ticular we  are  by  no  means  required  to  place  imfiicit 
confidence  in  it,  without  a  regard  to  the  circumstances 
under  which  it  is  giren,  and  the  character  and  opportuni- 
ties of  the  person  who  gives  it.  Every  one  knows,  that 
there  are  in  himself  tendencies  and  principles,  which,  in 
certain  drcumstanoes,  may  be  brought  in  conflict  with 
the  more  ennoMing  principle  of  truth  ;  and  that  he  is  li- 
able to  errour,  even  when  he  supposes  himself  to  be  seek- 
ing the  truthj  from  the  mere  want  of  labour  and  care. 
And  we  may  make  use  of  this  experience  in  judging  of 
the  testimony  of  others,  since  we  may  reasonably  suspect 
in  thttoti  the  existenoe  of  similar  tendencies,  and  siadlar 
want  of  drcumi^ection.  It  is,  therefore,  consistent  with 
any  suitable  degree  erf  reliance  on  testimony  to  satisfy  our* 
selves,  whether  the  penmi,  who  testifies,  possessed  an^ 
means  of  informatioB ;  whether  he  made  use  of  those 
means ;  and  whether  he  may  not  be  under  the  influence 
of  interest  or  passion. 


CHAPTCK   SEVENTH^ 


LAWS  Of  BELIEF.   (IV)  MEMOElT* 

$.  98.  JUtmenpiau  a  nUanu  on  memory. 

In  addition  to  the  grounds  of-  bdief,  which  are  to  be 
fSound  in  oonsdousnew,  the  aenfles,  and  testinymy,  we.  find 
anotlier  original  occasion  or  law  of  the  same  in.theMtemo* 
r^.-^In  our  goings  from  plaoe  to  place,  siod  from  one 
scene  of  action  to  another,  in  oar  mMlngs  and  couTersar 
lions  with  men,  and  in  our  multijdled  labours  and  relaxap 
tions,  joys  and  suflerings,  we  see  and  hear  and  do  whal 
wHl  perhaps  afterwards  never  come  within  the  range  of 
our  experience.  When  we  subsequently  act  upon  what  has 
thus  been  once  under  the  examination  of  the  senses,  (nt  has 
in  any  other  way  come  within  our  direct  personal  experi* 
ence,  we  indicate  our  reliance  on  the  remembrance.  The 
thing  itself  has  passed  away ;  but  the  remembrance  of  it  re- 
mains; and  with  the  remembrance  an  unwavering  be* 
lief,  that  the  object  of  it  once  was.  So  far  as  we  are  con- 
fident, that  the  original  perceptions  are  correctly  reported 
in  the  remembrance,  the  latter  controls  our  belief  and  ac- 
tions not  less  certainly  than  those  perceptions. 

Says  Dr.  Beattie  in  some  remarks  on  this  subject,  *^  The 
evidence  of  memory  commands  our  belief  as  effectually  as 
the  evidence  of  sense.  I  cannot  possibly  doubt,  with  re- 
gard to  any  of  my  transactions  of  yesterday  which  I  now 
remember,  whether  I  performed  them  or  not.  That  I  din- 
ed to  day,  and  was  in  bed  last  night,  is  as  certain  to  me, 
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as  thai  I  at  present  see  the  colour  of  this  paper.  If  we 
had  BO  memory,  knowledge  and  experienoe  would  be 
impowble ;  and  if  we  had  any  tendency  to  diatmat  oor 
memory,  knowledge  and  escperience  wmdd  be  of  aa  little 
use  in  directing  oor  condoct  and  sentiments,  as  oor  dreams 
DOW  are.  Sometimes  we  doobt,  whether  in  a  particolar 
case  we  exert  memory  or  imagination  ;  and  oor  belief  is 
suspended  accordingly  :  bat  no  sooner  do  we  become 
conscious,  that  we  remember^  than  conviction  instantly 
takes  place  ;  we  say,  I  am  certain  it  was  so,  for  now  I  re- 
member I  was  an  eye-witness.^* 

§.99.  LiaM'lflli»titof tfurrrijancs  an  meswy. 

It  will  be  observed,  that  there  is  an  express  limitation 
of  this  general  view  in  the  remarks  of  the  foregoing 
section.  It  b  only  when  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt 
of  oor  original  experiences  being  correctly  reported  in 
the  remembrances,  that  our  reliance  on  them  is  of  the 
highest  kind.  It  b  the  same  here  as  in  respect  to  the  sen- 
ses and  testimony  ;  we  confidently  rely  on  the  memory, 
but  are  not  exempt  from  some  degree  of  exposure  to  er- 
rour  from  it ;  although  as  in  those  cases,  it  is  an  expo- 
sure, which  we  are  Me  to  guard  against  with  suitiMe 
care  and  pains. 

In  what  way,  and  in  what  particulars  this  caution  and 
pains  are  to  be  exerted,  it  is  not  necessary  minutely  to  detaO 
here.  One  thing  however^  seems  to  be  in  general  certain, 
that  we  are  not  led  into  errour  by  means  of  the  memory 
ignorantly,  and  without  the  ability  to  guard  against  it. 
Every  man  knows  from  a  species  of  internal  feeling,  or 
at  least  is  able  to  satisfy  himself  in  some  way,  whether 
there  be  grounds  for  doubting  his  memory  in  any  par- 
ticular case  or  not.  If  it  be  the  fact  that  he  finds  reason 
for  suspecting  its  reports,  his  reliance  will  either  be  di- 
minished in  proportion  to  this  suspicion,  or  he  will  take 
means,  if  he  be  able  to,  to  remove  the  grounds  of  such 
suspicion. 

«Beatiie't  £»ajr  on  Tratb,  Pt.  !,oh.  II«§.  4. 
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of  graeral  principlet.  To  these  principles  we  were  orig- 
inaUy  led  by  trrnint  of  thought  more  or  less  long  and  in- 
tricate. Bot  as  in  these  trains  of  thought  it  was  the  re- 
sults of  them  we  chiefly  sought  after,  it  naturally  happen- 
ed, thai  the  antecedent  reflections  and  arguments  were 
soon  forgotten  ;  and  the  conclusions  only  or  general  prin- 
ciples remained.  It  is  the  fiiet,  howovor,  that  when  we 
recall  such  graeral  truths  as  control  our  belief  and  conric- 
tion,we  at  the  same  time  bdiere,  that  fiu^  and  arguments, 
having  a  definite  relation  to  these  results,  formerly  exist- 
ed, and  were  contemplated  by  the  mind,  although  they 
haye  now  irretrieraUy  Aided  from  our  recollection. 

Fot  jnstanciej  in  danonstratiTe  reasoning,  a  man  has 
proved  to  his  entire  conviction  and  satisfaction,  that  the 
three  anf^  of  a  triangle  are  equal  to  two  right  angles ; 
or  m  BMiral  reasoning,  has  proved  to  equal  satisfaction, 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  men  to  fulfil  their  promises.  In 
these  and  similar  cassi,  he  subsequently  not  only  relies  oa 
the  remembranoa  of  Us  having  experienced  a  deep  eoB> 
Tiction  of  the  general  truth  at  a  particular  time,  but  the 
remembered  convletion  is  the  occasion  of  originating  in 
him  a  firm  rdinee  on  what  he  does  not  remenriier, 
▼ix,  On  fiurts,  cmnpttrlMMis,  and  arguments,  which  are  now 
known  to  the  mind  only  by  the  abstract  conception  of  their 
antecedent  eodstenoe,  and  of  their  suitabieness,  what 
e?er  they  might  have  been,  to  produce  such  conviction. 
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LAWS  or  BELIEF. 
(V)   RELATIVE  SUGGESTION  AND  REASONING. 

§.  lot.  Memnkig  ofRdaime  Sn^gmtiM  and  ttt  emimctimt 

Akothbe  ground  or  law  of  belief  of  fqch  a  naiiirey 
ai  to  be  entitled  to  a  distinct  oooimkration,  is  aklatiyk 
sueoBSTioN.  By  this  phrase,  which  has  of  late  received 
a  definite  apfdication  in  Mental  Philosophy,  is  expressed 
the  power  or  soscqitibility,  by  means  of  which  we  per* 
cdive  the  relations  of  objects.  What  eblatioits  them* 
selves  are,  it  is  unnecessary  to  attempt  to  define  ;  no  mere 
form  of  words  can  render  the  conception  of  them  clear- 
er to  any  person's  compreh^ision,  than  it  is  already  sup- 
posed to  be.  All,  that  needs  be  asserted,  b  the  mere 
statement  of  the  &ct,  that,  when  the  mind  contenq>Iates 
two  or  more  objects,  we  naturally  put  forth  other  per- 
ceptions or  feelings ;  we  cannot  avoid  doing  it.  For  in- 
stance, we  feel  or  perceive  such  objects  to  be  the  same  or 
different,  like  or  unlike,  equal  or  unequal,  cause  or  eflSsct, 
whole  or  part,  attribute  or  subject,  &c. 

These  new  fedings,  as  well  as  the  direct  perceptions 
of  the  objects,  to  which  they  relate,  are  occasions  of  be- 
lief. We  not  only  believe  the  existence  of  the  feelings 
themselves,  but  find  ourselves  unable  to  resist  and  exclude 
the  belief  of  the  actual  existence  and  truth  of  that,  to 
which  they  correspond*    To  employ  a  phraseology,  which 
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iseems  to  be  coining  into  use,  we  beiiere  in  the  objeetke 
reality  of  relations  as  well  as  in  the  iubjectkt  feelings, 
vrhich  inteq>ret  their  existence  and  character  to  the  mind. 
The  relations  of  things,  it  is  true,  are  not  objects,  direct* 
ly  addressed  lo  the  external  senses ;  as  we  cannot  directly 
see  them,  nor  hear  them,  nor  feel  them,  they  seem  com* 
paratively  obscure  ;  and  yet  we  are  so  constituted,  that 
the  cogmzance  of  them  is  utterly  inseparable  from  those 
perceptions,  which  we  have  both  by  means  of  the  senses, 
and  in  any  other  way  ;  they  are  perceivable  by  the  mind, 
and  are  undoubtedly,  in  some  important  sense,  real  sub- 
jects of  contemplation  and  knowledge. It  is  in  this 

way,  that  relative  suoobstion,  the  name  of  the  suscep- 
tibility, by  means  of  which  we  become  acquaint^  with 
relations,  is  a  law  of  belief. 

§.  108.  Clane»  of  rdations  and  tnlufttse  pereepihna 

of  relation. 

The  relations,  which  we  are  able  to  discover  on  a  eare- 
fnl  contemplation  of  objects,  are  almost  innumerable,  bu| 
attempts  have  been  made,  multiplied  as  they  are,  to  re- 
duce them  to  certain  classes  ;  for  instance,  to  the  i^enend 
classes  of  Coexistence  and  Succession,  and  these  again 
to  the  subordinate  classes  of  position,  resemblance  or  difier- 
ence,  degree,  proportion,  and  the  like. 

But  it  is  not  necessary  to  enter  into  that  in^ry  here 
■ay  further  than  to  say,  that  some  relations  are  more 
readily  perceived  than  others.  The  mind  may  hesitatOf 
in  smne  cases,  in  perceiving  or  feeling  the  relation  of  causei 
and  effect,  of  proportion,  of  subject  and  attribute ;  but 
this  is  not  the  case  in  general  with  those  of  agreement  or 
disagreement,  similitude  or  dissimilitude.  The  mind  is  so 
prompt  in  perceiving  these  relations,  in  ascertaining  the 
agreement  or  difference,  the  identity  or  diversity  of  ob- 
jects, that  its  perceptions  in  such  cases  are  frequently  dis- 
tingmshed  by  a  distinctive  name,  and  are  termed  ihtoi- 
nvB.  There  is  no  delay,  no  perpkiity  in4)erceiving,  that 
red  is  not  white,  or  that  a  square  is  not  a  circle,  but  th^ 

mind  has  a  knowledge  of  the  relations  here  at  once,  an<^ 

18 
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wftboQl  the  interrention  tad  help  of  any  othor  itoa, 
Mr.  Locke  happily  remarkiio  reapeol  to  perccpUoaa  of 
thif  aort,  tbt  like  bright  imiahiiie  they  force 
iflBmediately  to  be  percriTcd,  aa  aoon  aa  ever  the 
tvma  its  view  in  the  direction  of  them,  and  kavo  aorooHi 
for  hesitation  and  doubt. 

§.  104.  Of  tU  imimikfe  fottfUmm  etIU  oaioaii. 

It  b  proper  to  remark  here,  that  certain  intaitiTe  per- 
eqiliona,  when  without  reference  to  partionkr  caaea  they 
are  conndered  in  the  abetract,  and  are  embodied  in  worda, 
are  termed  axioms  ;  aodi  aa  The  whole  ia  greater  than  a 
part ;  Things  equal  to  the  same  are  equal  to  one  anoth- 
er ;  From  eqoak  take  away  equals,  and  the  remaiadm 
are  equal. 

It  must  be  CTidoit  toeT«ry  one,  that  if  the  mind  had 
been  so  constituted  as  to  be  incapable  of  putting  forth  the 
feelings  implied  in  axioms,  there  ccNild  have  been  no  mathr 
eosatical  deduction  and  demonstration^  Itisthe  power  of 
Relative  fliqpgeation,  exerted  in  originating  these  intuitive 
percqitioQa,  which  enablea  the  mind  in  the  abstract  sci- 
ences to  go  on  firom  slop  to  step,  Un  it  arrivea  at  hat  at  the 
OMMt  remote  and  diftcult  cottdunons. 

§.  105.  Of  fmmmmg  m  a  grmmd  iff  hdkf. 

What  has  just  been  said  leads  us  to  remariL  further  in 
general  terma,  that  all  Reasoning,  both  Moral  and  Demon- 
atralhre,  and  in  vriiatew  form  it  exists,  is  a  law  of  belief. 
But  it  b  proper  to  obaerve,  by  way  of  explaining  the  in- 
troduction of  thb  subject  in  thb  particular  connection, 
thai  every  train  of  reasoning  implies,  and  inrolves  a  se- 
ries of  feh  or  perceived  relations*  These  feelings  of  rela- 
tion may  be  regarded  as  the  links,  which  bind  together 
such  separate  perceptions,  fecta,  or  truths,  as  come  with- 
in the  range  of  the  subject  reaaoned  upon,  and  without 
which  they  would  inevHahly  reamin  in  their  original 
itale  of  Insulaled  and  unavailable  propoaitiona.  Truth  b 
added  to  truths  ^Mlng  arism  auc<essii  e  to  feeling,  unUl  we 
arrive  U  the  conchwion^  which  invariably  fixes  our  belief. 
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The  ooHhsMm  it  prqperljr  a  mere  Ming  of  rebiion;  bvt 
it  is  <iaei  wUdi  ooold  not  htre  eziiled  without  the  pre- 
ceding  itepey  withool  a  wwopwon  of  propodtione ;  aed 
in  that  poiai  ef  Tiew,  Eeawntng  amy  prc^ierly  be  ooond* 
end  a  greaad  of  heUeiV  dktinct  from  Relative  Suggee- 
tioii. 

Whea,  however,  we  emert,  thai  the  oondoiioiie,  dedu- 
ced from  a  pcoeeM  of  reaeofiiBg,  inTariably  influence  our 
belief  we  should  particobriy  heqi  in  mind  here,  that  be- 
lief  may  edit  in  very  Tarious  degrees*  When  the  euo- 
ceeuve  feeih^^iy  which  we  iuiTe  in  a  train  of  reasoning, 
are  all  intuitive,  and  the  propositioos,  with  which  we 
commenced,  were  certain,  or  were  assumed  as  such,  be- 
fief  is  of  oourse>r  the  highest  Und.  And  this  is  always 
the  case  in  deaMmstrations ;  for  there  we  ahrajrs  be|^ 
either  with  known  or  assumed  truths,  and  as  the  pn^iost- 
tions  coflopaied  togsthei  are  entirely  abstract,  there  seenm 
to  be  no  rocmi  for  doubt  or  mistake.  But  in  moral  rsar 
soning,  although  the  mental  process  is  the  same,  the  con- 
clusion is  not  necesBwily  true  ;  the  propositions  contem- 
plated are  in  general  of  a  diflerent  character  from  what 
we  find  in  demonstrative  reasoning ;  and  the  conclu- 
sion will  vary  from  mere  presumption  to  absolute  cer^ 
tainty  according  to  the  nature  of  the  facts  laid  before  the 
mind* 

§•  106.  jEWdmcs  AM  mm  an^d^  ta  Ab  ntviti  afrummmg. 

But  is  it  a  fiict,tliat  Reasoning  necessarily  controls  our 
convictions  in  any  case  ?  What  evidence  b  there,  that 
our  bdiel^  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  isnaturally  depend- 
ent cm  its  Gondusions? — ^If  we  can  snpposesuch a  questicm 
to  be  seriously  put,  a  prompt  and  satUlactory  answer  is  to 
be  found  in  the  general,  and  in  individual  experience.  No 
man  has  it  in  his  power  to  refuse  obedience  to  the  decis- 
ions of  rresnning  ;  nor  does  he  ever  do  it,  except  from 
la  inaUlity  to  embrace  at  once,  and  to  balance  the  sncces- 
nve  stqis  of  the  process.  On  tUs  point  it  is  useless  to  de- 
lay ;  a  few  words  will  be  enough. 

If  this  principle,  that  reason  is  naturally  fitted  to  cause 
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LAWS  OF  ASSOCIATION.  (I)  PRIBIAKY  LAWS. 

§.  107.  Meamng  of   oiiociation  and  extent  of  U$  (^fpK^ 

cations. 

OiXR  thoughtt  and  feelings  follow  each  other  in  a 
regular  train.  0(  this  statement  no  one  needs  any  other 
proof  J  than  his  individual  experience.  We  all  know,  not 
only  that  our  minds  are  susceptible  of  new  states,  but 
what  is  more,  that  this  capability  of  new  states  is  not  fbr^- 
tuitous,  but  has  its  laws.  Therefore,  we  not  only  say, 
that  our  thoughts  and  feelings  succeed  each  other,  bat 
that  this  antecedence  and  sequence  is  in  a  regiitar  trafai. 
To  this  regular  and  established  consecution  of  the  states 
of  the  mind  we  give  the  name  of  mental  associatioh. 

And  it  is  proper  to  suggest  here,  that  this  part  of  our 
constitution  is  worthy  of  the  most  attentive  consideration. 
Although  at  present  all  we  have  to  do  is  to  consider  its 
general  nature  and  its  laws,  many  portions  of  our  subse- 
quent inquiries  will  help  to  illustrate  its  particular  appli- 
cations, its  extent,  and  power.  It  exerts  its  influence  on 
almost  every  thought ;  it  binds  its  efficacy  on  almost  eve- 
ry emotion.  Whatever  the  time  or  place,  the  period  of 
lUe,  the  allotment  of  rank  or  degradation,  of  joy  or  suf- 
fering, of  sad  solitude  or  bustling  notoriety,  it  makes  no 
differmice ;  it  never  fails  to  found  its  empire,  and  to  put 
forth  its  supremacy,  wherever  there  is  a  mind  to  contem- 
plate, and  a  heart  to  feel. — ^^  When  I  was  travelling  through 
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the  wilds  of  America,  nji  the  eloquent  Chateeu- 
hriand,  I  was  not  a  little  snrpriied  to  hear,  that  I  had  a 
ooontrymaD  established  as  aresident,  at  some  distance  in 
the  woods.  I  visited  him  with  eagerness,  and  foond  him 
employed  in  pointing  some  stakes  at  the  door  of  his  hut. 
He  cast  a  look  towards  me,  which  was  cold  enough,  and 
continued  his  work,  bntthe  moment  I  addressed  him  in 
French,  he  started  at  the  recollection  of  his  country,  and 
the  big  tear  stood  in  his  eye.  These  wdl  known  accents 
suddmly  roused  in  the  hesjrt  of  the  old  man,  all  the  sen- 
sations of  his  infiuicy.  In  youth  we  little  regret  the 
{Measures  of  our  first  years ;  but  the  further  we  advance 
into  life  the  more  interesting  to  us  becomes  the  recollec- 
tion of  them ;  for  then  every  one  of  our  days  presents  a 
sad  subject  of  comparison."* 

§.  108.  Cf  the  tarm  At90€iatim  amd  iit  gmural  lam. 

The  term,  associatioit,  is  perhaps  preferaUe  to  any 
other.  It  may,  with  no  little  appearance  of  leason,  be 
objected  to  the  word,  suoobstioh,  which  has  aometimee 
been  employed,  that  it  seems  to  imply  a  posUive  power 
or  efficiency  of  the  preceding  state  of  the  mind  in  produc- 
ing the  subsequent.  But  of  theexistence  of  such  an  efih 
oiency  we  have  no  evidence.  All  that  we  know  is  the 
fiict,  that  our  thoughts  and  feelings,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, appear  together  and  keep  each  other  company^— 
And  this  is  what  is  understood  to  be  expressed,  and  b  all, 
that  is  expressed,  by  the  term,  association. 

By  the  Laws  of  association,  we  mean  no  other  than  the 
general  designation  of  those  circumstances,  under  whidi 
the  regular  consecution  of  mental  states,  which  has  been 
mentioned,  occurs.  The  following  may  be  mentioned  as 
among  the  primary,  or  more  important  of  those  laws,  al- 
though it  is  not  necessary  to  take  upon  us  to  assert,  either 
that  die  enumeration  is  complete,  or  that  some  better  ar- 
rangement of  them  might  not  be  proposed,  via.,  nasEM- 
BLAircB,  coitraAST,  coifTiouiTT  in  time  and  place,  and 
CAUSE  and  effect. 
•Cbateaabrisnd't  reeellactions  of  Italy,  Englaady  sad  America* 
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§.  109.  Mmmtkmu  tkt  fini  gemral  lam  of  amoewium. 

New  traiuofidetsand  new  emotioDt  are  oocaaioned 
bj  retemblance ;  1»iit  when  we  ny,  that  they  are  occa- 
flMMied  in  thk  way,  all  that  is  meant.is,  that  there  ia  anew 
iftate  ofmindyimniediatdy  mbaeqiient  to  the  pereeption 
of  tlie  raemMmg  objeet.  Of  the  efficient  canae  of  this 
new  itate  of  mind  nnder  these  circnmstanoea,  wecan  only 
any,  the  Creator  of  the  aoul  has  seen  fit  to  appoint  this 
connection  in  its  operations,  without  our  being  able,  or 
deeming  it  necessary  to  give  any  further  explanation.  A 
traveller,  wandering  in  a  foreign  land,  findshimself  in  the 
coarse  of  hir  sojoomings  in  the  midst  of  aspects  <rf  na- 
ture  not  unlike  those,  where  he  has  formeriy  resided,  and 
the  fact  of  this  resemblance  becomes  the  antecedent  to 
new  states  of  mind.  There  is  distinctly  brought  before 
him  the  scenery,  which  he  has  left.  Us  own  woods,  his 
waters,  and  his  home.— — *The  emperor  Ni^leon,  whose 
present  cares  might  be  supposed  to  haye  broken  the  chain 
of  thought  and  feeling,  that  bound  him  to  the  past,  is 
said  to  have  once  expressed  himself  thus.  <<Last  Sunday 
ereniag,  in  the  general  silence  of  nature,  I  was  walking  in 
these  grounds,  (of  JIUmmmi.)  Thesoundof  the  church* 
bell  of  Ruel  All  upon  my  ear,  and  renewed  all  the  im- 
pressions of  my  youth.  I  was  profoundly  aflected,  such 
is  the  power  of  early  associations  and  habit  ;  and  I  con- 
sidered, if  such  wasthe  case  with  me,  what  must  be  the 
elect  of  such  recollections  upon  the  more  simple  and  cred- 
ulous -vulgar?****^ 

The  result  is  the  same  in  any  other  case,  wbenerMr 
there  ia  aresemblance  between  what  we  now  experience, 
and  whMl  we  have  previously  experienced.  We  have 
been  acquainted,  for  instance,  at  some  former  period  with 
aperscm,  whose  features  appeared  to  us  to  possess  some 
peculiarity,  a  breadth  and  openness  of  the  foreliead,anun- 
comnum  expression  of  the  eye,or  some  other  striking  mark; 
—to-day  we  meet  a  stranger  in  the  crowd,  by  which 
we  are  surrounded,  whose  features  are  of  a  somewhat 

*Scott'ii  Life  of  Napoleon,  rol.  in.  eh.  zxxir. 
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similar  cast,  and  the  resemblance  at  once  vividly  suggests 
the  likeness  of  our  old  acquamtance. 

§.  110.  Rtsemblaiice  in  every  particularnoi  neceiiarjf. 

It  is  not  necessary,  that  the  resemblance  dioiold  be 
complete  in  every  particular,  in  order  to  its  being  a  prin- 
ciple or  law  of  association.  It  so  happens,  (to  uae  an  iUos* 
tration  of  Brown,*)  that  we  see  a  painted  portrait  of  a  fe- 
male countenance,  which  is  adorned  with  a  ruff  of  a  pecu- 
liar breadth  and  display ;  and  we  are,  in  consequence,  im- 
mediately reminded  of  queen  Elizabeth.  Not  because 
there  is  any  resemblance  between  the  features  before  us 
and  those  of  the  English  sovereign,  but  because  in  all  the 
painted  representations,  which  we  have  seen  of  her,  she  is 
uniformly  set  off  with  this  peculiarity  of  dress,  with  a  ruff 
like  that,  which  we  now  see.  Here  the  resemblance  be- 
tween the  suggesting  thing  and  that,  which  is  sug^ested^ 
is  not  a  complete  resemblance,  does  not  exist  in  all  the 
particulars,  in  which  they  may  be  compared  together,  but 
is  limited  to  a  part  of  the  dress. 

That  a  single  resembling  circumstance,  (and  perhaps 
one  of  no  great  importance,)  should  so  readily  suggest  the 
complete  conception  of  another  object  or  scene,  which  b 
made  up  of  a  great  variety  of  parts,  seems  to  admit  of  some 
explanation  in  this  way.  We  take,  for  example,  an  indi* 
vidual ; — the  idea,  which  we  form  of  the  individual  i»  a 
complex  one,  made  up  of  the  forehead,  eyes,  lips,  hair, 
general  figure,  dress,  &c.  These  separate,  subordinate 
ideas,  when  combined  together  and  viewed  as  a  whole, 
have  a  near  analogy  to  any  of  our  ideas,  which  are  com* 
pounded,  and  are  capable  of  being  resolved  into  elements 
more  simple.  When,  therefore,  we  witness  a  ruff  of  a 
size  and  decoration  more  than  ordinary,  we  are  at  once 
reminded  of  that  ornament  in  the  habiliments  of  the  Bri* 
tish  queen ;  and  this  pn  the  ground  of  resemblance. — 
But  this  article  in  the  decorations  of  her  person  is  the 
foundation  of  only  one  part  of  a  very  complex  state  of 
mind,  which  embraces  the  features  and  the  general  ap* 
pearance.  As  there  has  been  a  long  continued  co-exist- 
^Brown's  Philosophy  of  the  Humsp  Mind,  Lect.  zxxt. 
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(mas  «f  tlww  wpante  parts,  which  make  up  ihis  com- 
pki  »lBl«,  the  recurrence  to  the  mind  of  one  part  or  of 
one  idea  ia  necessarily  attended  with  the  recurrence  of  att 
the  other*.  Thev  sustain  therelulion  of  near  friends;  Ikey 
rerm  a  frrotip,  and  do  not  easily  and  willingly  admit  <^  a 
teparalion.  The  principle,  which  maintuns  in  the  rela- 
tion of  co-existence  such  stales  of  the  mind,  as  may  bo 
conaidcred  aa  grouped  together,  is  the  !>anie  with  that, 
whKh  M>it«adily  and  permanently  combines  the  [tarts  of 
Mr.  Iiocke  calls  mixed  modes  or  other  complex 
,  and  k  no  len  effectual  in  its  operation. 

§.111.  OJ  nucmb/anre  m  lAe  t^ttXt  prodwtd. 
f  RcMimhloiice  operaleti,  as  nn  associating  principle,  not 
■ly  when  there  i»  a  likeness  or  similarity  in  the  things 
lelvca,  but  also  when  there  ig  a  resemblance  in  the 
>,  whicli  arc  produced  upon  the  mind. 
The  oceaji,  when  greatly  agitated  by  the  winds,  and 
tbmUeaiag  every  moment  to  overwhelm  us,  produces  in 
ihc  nund  ao  emotion,  nimilar  to  that,  which  is  caused  by 
the  preaence  of  an  angry  man,  who  is  uble  to  do  us  harm. 
And  in  canae()uence  of  this  similarity  in  the  cffei'ts  produ- 
ced, they  reciprocally  bring  each  other  to  our  recollec- 
tion. 

Dark  wood*,  hanging  over  the  brow  of  a  mountain, 

wr  in  i»a  leeling  of  nwc  and  wonder,  like  that,  which 

t  foel,  when  wc  behold,  approaching  us,  some  aged  per- 

I,  whoM  form  is  venerable  for  bi?  years,  and  whose  name 

i  for  wiadom  tmd  justice.     It  is  in  reference  to 

r  of  the  principle,  on  which  we  are  remarking,  that 

'  fotfowing    compariton  is    introduced   in  Akrmide's 

a  of  the  Imagination. 

*'  Msrk  the  tabk  noodn, 
"Thai  shade  miblinic  yoa  mountain's  iioiUinK  brow  ; 
■*  WUb  what  relif  iou>  bwr  the  tokron  ntcne 
"  Comnaailsfuur  ilepsi    Anif  Ihe  rerervail  form 
■•  or  Miowar  of  Nuoia  kLjuIiI  Tonsk* 
"  Tbr  Klfiisn  Kkti.  snil  down  llic  rmLoiirfriiig  gUiI« 
"  Ma*e  to  jTDur  paniing  eye.'' 

A>  wr  nrr  to  iiiiislitiilrd,  llii.i   nil  rintiirc   (jroiliiirk    in 
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n»  ootaiaeflbctSyCMiiet  certain  enoiioBftytiimlar  lolhoie, 
wUch  are  camed  in  m  in  our  inlereoane  with  our  fellow- 
beingi,  it  to  happens  that,  in  Tirtiie  of  this  foci,  the  natur- 
al world  becomes  living,  animated,  fqperatiye.  The  ocean 
is  in  OMiftr;  the  sky  mmhi;  the  cliff ^^vimt;  the  aged 
woods  are  oeasroUs;  the  earth  and  its  productions  are 
no  longer  a  dead  mass,  but  have  an  rristmcr,  a  soul,  an 


We  see  here  the  foundation  of  metaphorical  language  ; 
and  it  is  here,  that  we  are  to  look  for  the  principles,  by 
which  we  are  to  determine  the  propriety  or  improfMriety  of 
its  use. 

In  every  metaphor  there  is  some  analogy  or  resem- 
blance ;  it  is  a  comparison  or  simye  in  its  most  condse 
Cnrm.  There  is  an  examination  instituted  ;  and  circum- 
stances of  similitude  are  detected ;  not,  howcTer,  by  a 
long  and  laborious  process,  but  in  a  single  w<Nrd.  Hence 
it  is  the  language  of  strong  emotion ;  and  as  such,  is  pe- 
culiarly the  language  of  uncirillsed  nations,  and,  in  gen- 
eral, of  the  most  spirited  parts  of  the  poetry  of  those, 
that  are 


§.  lis.  Conlroit  fAetecoiiil general  or prtmory  Itii0. 

Contrast  is  another  law  or  principle,  by  which  our 
successive  mental  states  are  suggested  ;  or,  in  other  terms, 
when  there  are  two  objects,  or  events,  or  situations  of  a 
character  precisely  opposite,  the  idea  or  conception  of 
one  is  immediately  followed  by  that  of  the  other.  When 
the  discourse  is  of  the  palace  of  the  king,  how  often  are 
we  reminded,  in  the  same  breath,  of  the  coUage  of  the  pea- 
sant! And  thus  wealth  and  poverty,  the  cradle  and  the 
grave,  hope  and  despair,  are  found  in  public  speeches 
and  in  declamations  from  the  pulpit  almost  always  going 
togethev  and  keeping  each  other  company*  The  truth  is, 
they  are  connected  together  in  our  thoughts  by  a  distirxt 
and  operative  principle ;  they  accompany  each  other,  not 
because  there  is  any  resemblance  in  the  things  thus  associa- 
ted, but  in  consequence  of  their  very  marked  contrariety. 
Darkness  reminds  of  light,  heat  of  cold,  friendship  of  en- 
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mily ;  Uie  tight  of  the  conqueror  is  anociated  with  the 
memory  of  the  conquered,  and  when  beholding  men  of 
defonnod  and  dwarfiih  qipearance,  we  are  at  <Mice  led  to 
think  of  thoee  of  erect  figure  or  of  Patagonian  siae.  Con- 
trast, theut  is  no  Iom  a  principle  or  law  of  atiociationi 
than  renmUaace  itidf. 

Those  writers,  who  succeed  in  giring  a  natural  delia- 
eafticm  of  human  action  and  snffuing,  ibmish  illustrations 
of  tlie  operation  of  this  principle.     In  one  of  those  inter- 
egUng  sketches,  which  acquaint  us  with  the  wants,  captiv- 
ities, and  sufferings  of  the  early  settlers  of  this  country, 
%]iere  is  the  following  instance  of  association  by  contrast. — 
^^  As  I  lifted  the  unsavoury  morsel,  sajrs  the  afflicted  sub- 
ject of  the  Narrative,  with  a  trembling  hand  to  my  mouth, 
1  €»st  my  thoughts  back  a  few  days  to  a  time,  when  from 
^  board  plentifully  spread  in  my  own  house,  I  ate  my  food 
^vfith  a  merry  heart.    The  wooden  spoon  dropped  from 
Mny  feebJe  grmtp.    The  eoHlrail  was  too  affecting."* 

Scott  remarks  of  certain  unhappy  Italians,  who  were 
^uoaong  the  victims  of  Napoleon's  dreadful  retreat  from 
Itussia,  being  overcome  by  extreme  fiitigue,  exposure, 
mnd  the  severity  of  the  cold,  that  thmr  thoughts,  when 
perishing  so  miserably,  must  have  been  on  their  own 
Mould  climate  and  delicious  country. 

Count  Lemaistre^  touching  story,  oititled,  from  the 
mceae  of  its  incidents,  thie  lepbr  of  Aost,  illustrates  the 
effects  of  the  principle  of  association  now  under  consid- 
eration.   Like  all  persons,  infected  with  the  leprosy,  the 
subject  of  the  disease  is  represented  as  an  object  of  dread 
xko  less  than  of  pity  to  others,  and  while  he  is  an  outcast 
from  the  society  of  men,  he  is  a  loathsome  spectacle  even 
to  himselfl    But  what  is  the  condition  of  his  mind?  What 
are  the  subjects  of  Us  thoughts?  .  The  tendencies  of  Ids 
intdlectual  nature  prevent  hii  thinking  of  wretchedness 
alone.    His  exXreme  misery  aggravates  itself  by  luggest- 
ing  scenes  of  ideal  hiqipiness,  and  his  mind  revels  in  a 
paradise  of  delights,  merely  to  give  greater  intensity  to 
liis  actual  woes  by  contrasting  them  with  imaginary  bliss. 

*  NsrrstWe  of  the  Csptirit j,  &c.  of  Mn.  Johnson. 


— *^  I  rqpmenl  to  myidf  oontinnalljr  (nys  thm  Leper)  to- 
ciaties  of  nnoere  and  Tirtaous  firiends  ;  fiuniliei,  blewed 
with  healthy  fortune,  and  harmony.  I  imagine,  I  we 
them  walk  in  groves,  greener  and  firether,  thantheie,  the 
diade  of  which  makes  my  poor  happiness ;  brightened  by 
a  sun  more  brilliant  than  that,  which  diteds  its  beams  on 
me  ; — And  their  destiny  seems  to  me  as  much  more 
worthy  of  envy  in  proportion  as  my  own  is  the  more 
miserable." 


§•   113.     Thii  law  of  atioeiaHan  the  fawniatiam  of 

aniUhuii. 

Although  in  what  we  have  to  say  at  present  on  associ- 
ation, it  b  our  design  to  attend  merely  to  its  general  na- 
ture and  laws,  without  following  out  the  subject  into  its 
particular  applications,  we  may  be  allowed  here  to  depart 
so  far  from  this  intention,  as  briefly  to  remark  on  the 
rhetorical  figure  of  Antithesis,  which  is  the  placing  in  a 
discourse  of  two  objects  or  ideas  in  opposition.  The 
fact,  that  writers  of  acknowledged  taste  and  discernment 
not  unfirequently  employ  this  figure,  might  lead  us  to  sup- 
pose, (which  is  the  truth,)  that  it  has  its  foundation  in 
the  human  mind,  vix.  in  the  principle  of  association  to 
which  we  give  the  name  of  contrast.  In  one  of  the  trag- 
edies of  Southern  we  find  the  following  antithetic  ex- 
pressions. 


.(( 


Could  I  forget 


**  What  I  hare  bees,  I  might  the  better  bear 

'«  What  I  am  destioed  to.    I  am  not  the  firal, 

"  That  have  heen  wretched  ;— Bat  to  thiak  how  much 

''  I  have  been  happier. 

Here  the  present  is  placed  in  opposition  with  the  past, 
and  happiness  is  contrasted  with  misery  ;  not  by  a  cold 
and  strained  arf  ifice,  but  by  the  natural  impulses  of  the 
mind,  which  is  led  to  associate  together  things,  that  arc 
the  reverse  of  each  other.  I  say  not  by  a  cold  artifice  but 
naturally  ;— for  what  man  ever  was  there,  or  can  be,  thai 
has  been  cast  down  from  the  heights  of  fortune,  wliethei 
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opened  with  his  guilt  or  liia  innocence,  and  does 
It  moal  readily  (uid  unavoidably  look  back  from  his  prc-i>- 
It  depreascd  condition  to  his  former  prosperities? 
The  often  repoatcdeulogiuin  of  Mr.  Burke  on  liie  phi- 
uropic   Howard   is  a  fine   instance  of  this   iigure,  and 
:  to  what  good  piirpogc  it  may  be  applied  on  »uita- 
c  occauoDs  by  persons  of  genius. — "  He  has  visited  all 
I  fiuro[N;, — not  to  survey  the  sumptuousness  of  palaces,  or 
lite  >t«leline«t  of  temples  ;  not  to  make  accurate  mcasure- 
leud  of  the    remains  of  ancient  grandeur,  not  to  form  a 
[  fcalc  of  ibe  curiosity  of  modern  arts,  nor  to  collect  med- 
ti»  or  collate  manuscripts ; — but  to  dive  into  the  depths 
ff  dungeoni ;  to  plunge  into  the  infection  of  hospitals  ; 
la  Mirvey  the  maiuionfl  of  sorrow  and  pain  ;  to  take  the 
gaa^  and  dimensions  of  misery,  depression,  and  contempt, 
to  rcmeo^icr  tbe  forgotten,  to  attend  to  the  neglected,  to 
Twit  tlie  forukco,  and  compare  and  collate  the  dtstresKs 
of  all  men  iaall  countries." — This  figure  of  rhetoric,  there- 
^>re,  being  founded  in  our  mental  constitution,  is  some- 
nployed  with  nucccss,  but  whenever  there  is  such 
frequency  in  the  um  of  it,  as  to  betray  artifice  rattier  than 
ttalural  emotion,  it  loses  its  effect,  and  becomes  a  vice  rath- 
er than  an  exoellmce  in  style. 

§.  114.    Ctmtiguitt/ lfi£  third gcntral  or  primary  Iau>. 
Those  tJioughtd  and  feelings,  which  have  been  connect- 
ed together  by  ncantoss  of  time  and  place,  are  readily 
I  :^U){gi»ted  by  each  other  ;  and,  consccptently,  contiguity  in 
B.^boae  recpecta  is  rightly  rockooed,  as  another  and  third  pri- 
f  law  of  our  meivtal  associations-     When  we  think  of 
I   Paleittne,  for    instance,    we   very    readily  and    naturally 
L  .Uunk  of  th«  Jew>»h  notion,  of  the  patriarchi,  of  the  proph- 
ts,  aC  the  Saviour,  and  of  the  apostles,  because  Palestine 
LwBs  their  place  of  residence,  and  the  theatre  of  their  ao- 
■.Jtions.     So  that  thi«  is  evidently  an  instance,  when:  the 
I.WggeaUons  are  chiefly  regulated  by  proximity  of  place. 
^  'When  a  variety  of  acts  and  events  have  happened  nearly 
at  the  »ame  [>erind,  whrther  in  the  same  pUre  or  not,  one 
I  ia  tton  ifcoughi  q(  without  ^y^w  h»n%  tJtmtiym 
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ted  with  it,  owing  to  proximity  of  time.  If,  therefore) 
the  particular  event  of  the  crucifixion  of  the  Saviour  be 
mentioned,  we  are  neceasarily  led  to  think  of  variou 
other  events,  which  occurred  about  the  nme  period, 
such  as  the  treacherous  conspiracy  of  Judas,  the  denial 
of  Peter,  the  conduct  of  the  Roman  soldiery,  the  rending 
of  the  veil  of  the  temple,  and  the  temporary  obscuration 
of  the  sun. 

The  mention  of  Egypt  suggests  the  Nile,  the  PyramidSi 
Cesar,  Cleopatra,  the  battle  of  Aboukir.  The  naming  of 
the  AMERICAN  REVOLUTION  immediately  fills  the  mind  with 
recollections  of  Washington,  Greene,  and  many  of  their 
associates,  whose  fortune  it  was  to  enlist  their  exertions 
in  behalf  of  freedom  in  the  same  country  and  at  the  same 
period. 

The  following  passage  from  captain  King's  continuation 
of  Cook's  last  voyage  furnishes  a  remarkable  example  of 
the  operations  of  this  principle; — ^^While  we  were  at  din- 
ner in  this  miserable  hut,  on  the  banks  of  the  river, 
Awatska,  and  the  guests  of  a  people,  with  whose  existence 
we  had  before  been  scarce  acquainted,  and  at  the  extrem- 
ity of  the  habitable  globe,  a  solitary,  half-worn,  pewter 
spoon,  whose  shape  was  familiar  to  us,  attracted  our  at- 
tention ;  and,  on  examination,  we  found  it  stamped  on  the 
back  with  the  word,  London.  I  cannot  pass  over  this 
circumstance  in  silence  out  of  gratitude  for  the  many 
pleasant  thoughts,  the  anxious  hopes,  and  tender  remem- 
brances it  excited  in  us.  Those,  who  have  experienced 
the  effects,  that  long  absence,  and  extreme  distance  from 
their  native  country  produce  in  the  mind,  will  readily 
conceive  the  pleasure  such  a  trifling  incident  can  give.*' 
The  beauty  of  this  illustration  consists  not  so  much  in 
the  city  or  place  having  been  suggested  in  consequence  of 
their  seeing  its  name  impressed  on  the  pewter  spoon,  al- 
though this  may  be  supposed  to  have  happened  on  the 
principle  of  contiguity,  as  in  the  circumstance,  that  such 
a  multitude  of  other  pleasing  recollections  thronged  around 
the  memory  of  that  place.  When  they  thought  of  Lon- 
don, they  thought  of  their  homes;  they  thought  of  the  in- 
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ftatca  of  thoM  homes  ;  tliey  thought  of  &  tUousaml  inci- 
dents wbtrh  thvy  hnd  there  witnesced  ;  a  itriking  illustra- 
ttoa  of  the  degree  of  importance,  which  may  be  accumu- 
hled  on  the  most  trivial  circumstance,  when  that  circum* 
Mkiwe  can  be  made  to  connect  itself  effectually  with  any 
lemwal  principles  of  our  mental  constitution. 

That,  which  we  have  set  down,  as  the  third  primary 
law  of  mental  association,  is  more  extensive  in  its  uiflueiice 
than  any  others.     It  has  been   remarked  with  truth,  that 
p'oxiinity  in  time  and  place  forms  the  whole  calendar  of 
the  great  maM  of  mankind-     They  pay  but  little  attention 
lo  the  arbitrary  eras  of  chronology  ;  but  date  events  by 
«ch  other,  and  afieak  of  what  happened  at  the  time  of 
some   dark   day,  some  great   eclipse,  some  war  or  rev- 
olulion,  or  wlten  one  neighbour  built  a  houee,  or  anoth- 
er's wna  destroyed.     The  practice  of  associating  a  con- 
aderable  number  of  facts  with  some  jilace,  or  with  some 
I  event  loo  prominent  and  wonderful  to  be  easily  forgotten, 
I  b  the  great  and  almost  the  only  instrument,  which  the 
I  nt —  of  people  employ  in  retaining  the  multitude  of  par- 
I  liculars  of  a  personal  or  local  nature. 

^.115.   Catat  and  efict  the  JovTlh  primary  lav. 
There  are  certain  facts  or  events,  which   hold  to  each 
r  the  reUtioa  of  invariable  antecedence  and  sequence. 
t  fiact  or  event,  to  which  some  other  one  sustains  the 
n  of  cooManl  antecedence,  is  in  general  called  an  tj- 
—And  that  fact  or  event,  to  which  some  other  one 
t  the  relation  of  invariable  setjuence,  has  in  general 
e  of  acmue.     Now  there  may   be  no  resemblance 
e  things,  which  reciprocally  bear  this  relation,  there 
r  be  no  contrariety,  and  it  ts  by  no  means  necessary, 
t  there  should  be  contiguity  in  time  or  place,  as  the 
g  of  the  term,  contiguity,  is  commonly  understood. 
i  may  be  CAUkB  and  effrct  without  any  one  or  all 
e  circumstancci.     But  it  is  a  fact,  which  is  known 
ry   one's  experience,  that   when   we  think   of  the 
a  any  particular  instance,  we  naturally  tliink  of  the 
^  mhIi  on  Ihecontrary,  the  knowledge  or  recollection 
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9i  Ihe  cftct  hrmgi  to  miad  the  cause  9— And  in  vieir  mt 
tkii  well  kn9wn  and  general  czperienoe,  there  it  gc>od  ren- 
len  fcr  reckoning  causb  and  amcr  among  the  primarjr 
principles  of  oar  menial  aeaoriatiane  What  we  here  on- 
dereland  by  princqilet  or  laws  will  be  recoUeded  tiz.  The 
general  deagnaiion  of  those  circanHlances,  nnder  which 
the  regular  consecution  of  mental  states  occurs. 

It  is  on  the  principle  of  cause  and  cfibct,  that  when  we 
see  a  surgical  instnunenl  or  any  engineof  torture,  we  have 
an  idea  of  the  pain,  which  they  are  fitted  to  occasion^and 
foramoment  are  tempted  to  imagine,  that  we  oursdves  are 
partially  the  subjects  of  it.  The  sight  of  a  wound,  in- 
iicted  howerer  long  before,  suggests  tons  the  instranMnl, 
by  which  it  was  made.  When  we  witness  any  of  our  fisl- 
low  beings  in  distress,  we  naturally  think  of  the  particular 
cause  of  it,  if  we  know  what  it  is  ;  andif  weareignorant> 
we  make  it  a  subject  of  inquiry.  When  we  have  good 
news  to  communicate,  we  please  omrselyes  with  the  thought 
of  the  joy,  which  it  will  ocoasicm,  and  the  bearer  of  afflic- 
tive tidings  cannot  but  anticipate  the  grief,  which  the 
annunciation  of  them  will  produce. 
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LAWS  or  ASSOCIATION.   (II)  SECONDARY  LAWS. 

§.  116.  Of  neandary  latts  and  titeir  eonmction  vith  the 

pTifMtry. 

The  subject  of  Aasociatioii  is  not  ezhaurted  in  the 
enumeration  and  explanation  of  iti  Laws,  which  has  thus 
far  been  given.  Besides  the  primaet  laws,  which  have 
fallen  under  our  consideration,  there  are  certain  marked 
and  prominent  circumstances,  which  are  found  to  exert , 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  a  modifying  and  controlling 
influence  over  the  more  general  principles.  As  this  influ* 
ence  is  of  a  permanent  character,  and  not  merely  acciden- 
tal and  temporary,  the  grounds  or  sources  of  it  are  called, 
by  way  of  distinction,  secondart  laws. 

These,  which  we  are  now  to  consider,  will  probably 
appear  at  first  sight  to  be  more  numerous  than  they  are 
in  &ct.  It  is  undoubtedly  somewhat  diflicult  to  make 
out  a  just  and  unalterable  designation  of  them.  Never- 
theless it  is  believed,  that,  on  a  careful  examination,  their 
multiplicity  will  be  lessened,  and  that  they  will  be  found 
to  be  but  four  ui  number ;  viz,  lapse  of  time,  degree  of 
coexistent  feeling,  repetition  or  habit,  and  original  or  con- 
stitutional difference  in  character. 

It  must  at  once  be  obvious,  that  these  principles,  al- 
though holding  a  subordinate  rank,  give  an  increased 
range  and  power  to  the  primary  laws.     It  is  not  to  be  in^ 
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ferred  from  the  epithet,  by  which  they  are  distingiiidied, 
that  they  are>  therefore,  of  a  very  minor,  and  inconnder- 
able  importance.  On  the  contrary,  human  mftmre  nithovt 
them,  as  far  as  we  are  capable  of  jadging,  would  hmve  as- 
sumed a  sort  of  fixed  and  inflexible  form,  instead  of  pre- 
senting those  pleasing,  and  ahnost  endless  diverntieB  it  now 
does. — ^The  primary  laws  are  the  great  national  roads, 
along  which  the  mind  holds  its  course ;  the  secondary 
are  those  cross  roads,  that  intersect  them  from  time  to 
time,  and  thus  afford  an  entrance  into,  and  a  communica- 
cation  with  the  surrounding  country ;  and  yet  all  have  a 
connection  with  each  other  ;  and  with  all  their  turnings 
and  intersections,  concur  at  last  in  the  ultimate  destina- 
tion. 


§.117.   Clf  the  if^uence  of  lapit  of  iime. 

The  first  of  the  four  secondary  laws,  which  wo  shall 
consider,  is  lapse  of  time.  Stated  more  particularly 
the  law  is  thb  ;  Our  trains  of  thought  and  emotion  are 
more  or  less  strongly  connected  and  likely  to  be  restor- 
ed, according  as  the  lapse  of  time  has  besn  greater 
or  less. 

Perhaps  no  lapse  of  time,  however  great,  will  utterly 
break  the  chain  of  human  thought,  and  cause  an  entire  in- 
ability of  restoring  our  former  experiences  ;  but  it  appears 
evident  from  observation,  as  far  so  as  observation  renders 
evident  in  almost  any  case,  that  every  additional  moment 
of  intervening  time  weakens,  if  it  do  not  break  and  sun- 
der the  bond,  that  connects  the  present  with  the  past,  and 
diminishes  the  probability  of  such  a  restoration.  We  re- 
member many  incidents,  even  of  a  trifling  nature,  which 
occurred  to-day,  or  the  present  week,  while  those  of  yes- 
terday or  of  last  week  are  forgotten.  But  if  the  increas- 
ed period  of  months  and  years  throws  itself  between  the 
present  time  and  the  date  of  our  past  experiences,  our  an- 
cient jojrs,  regrets,  and  sufferings,  then  how  unfrequent  is 
their  recurrence,  and  how  weak  and  shadowy  they  ap- 
pear !  Increase  the  lapse  of  time  a  little  further,  and 
a  dark  cloud  rests  on  that  portion  pf  our  history  ;  less 
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Bvbitantkl  Uma  a  drmm^  it  utterly  eludes  our  aearch,  and 
hccamfli  to  os  as  if  k  had  neTer  been. 

Tliere  is,  however,  an  apparent  exception  to  this  law, 
which  ahoald  be  mentioiied.    The  associated  fiDelings  of 
oid  men,  which  were  formed  in  their  youth  and  the  ear- 
ly part  of  manhood,  are  more  readily  revived  than  those 
of  Isiler  origiii. — On  this  stale  of  things  in  old  men,  two 
T«iiiarks  are  to  be  made. 

The  first  is,  that  the  law  under  consideration  fully,  and 
aanlkilingiy  maintains  itself  in  the  case  of  aged  persons, 
^^srheiiever  the  time  is  not  extended  iar  back.    Events, 
^^which  happened  but  a  few  hours  before,  are  rememberedi 
^^while  there  is  an  utter  forgetfulness  of  those,  which  hap- 
^lened  a  few  weeks  or  even  days  before.     So  iar  as  this, 
'Mhm  law  operates  in  old  men  precisely  as  in  others.     The 
second  remark  is,  that  the  failure  of  its  operation  in  res- 
pect to  the  events  id  jrouth  is  caused  not  by  an  actual  inar 
l>ility  in  the  secondary  law  before  us,  to  blot  out  anddimia- 
iah  here  as  in  other  cases,  but  by  the  greater  power  of  the 
combined  action   of  two  other  laws,  via.    Co-existent 
feeUng,  and  Repetition  or  habit.    Our  early  life,  as  a  gen- 
eral statement,  was  the  most  deeply  interesting,  and  is 
the  most  frequently  recurred  to ;  and  in  thb  way  its  re- 
collecticms  become  so  incorporated  with  the  mind  as  to 
hold  a  sort  of  preeadoice  over  our  more  recent  experi- 
eaoea,  and  thrust  them  firom  their  proper  place. 

§.  118.  SeamStary  law  of  repetUum  or  habii. 

•  Another  secondary  law  is  repetition  ;  in  other  words, 
sucoeMons  of  thought  are  the  more  readily  suggested  in 
proportion  as  they  are  the  more  frequently  renewed.  If 
we  experience  a  feeling  once,  and  only  once,  we  find  it 
difficult  to  recall  it  after  it  has  gone  from  us,  but  repeat- 
ed experience  increases  the  probability  of  its  recurring. 
Svery  schoolboy,  who  is  required  to  commit  to  memory, 
puts  this  law  to  the  test,  and  proves  it.  Having  read  a 
ssntence  a  number  of  times,  he  finds  himself  able  to  r#- 
peet  it  out  of  book,  which  he  could  not  do  with  merely 
reading  it  once. 
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The  operation  of  this  law  is  seen  constantly  in  particular 
arts  and  professions.  If  men  be  especially  trained  up  to 
certain  trades,  arts,  or  sciences,  their  associations  <m  those 
particular  subjects  and  on  every  thing  connected  with' 
them,  are  found  to  be  prompt  and  decisive.  We  can  but 
seldom  detect  any  hesitancy  or  mistake  within  the  circle, 
where  their  minds  have  been  accustomed  to  operate,  be- 
cause every  thought  and  process  have  been  recalled  and 
repeated  thousands  of  times.  With  almost  every  thing 
they  see  or  hear  there  is  a  train  of  reflection,  connecting 
it  with  their  peculiar  calling,  and  bringing  it  within  the 
beaten  and  consecrated  circle.  They  seem  unable  to  free 
themselves  from  an  influence,  which  has  growawith  their 
growth,  and  strengthened  with  their  strength.  Every 
hour,  unless  they  guard  against  it,  hastens  the  process, 
which  threatens  to  cut  them  ofi*,  and  insulate  them  from 
the  great  interests  of  humanity,  and  to  make  them  wholly 
professional. 

It  is  proper  to  add,  that  the  result  of  repetition,  which 
is  indicated  here,  is  not  limited  to  association.  This  is 
only  one  of  the  numerous  applications  of  the  great  law 
or  HABIT,  which  will  soon  be  separately  considered. 

§.  119.   Of  the  secondary  law  of  co-exisUnl  moHon. 

A  third  secondary  law  is  co-existent  bmotiok. — It 
may  be  stated  in  other  words  as  follows;  The  probability, 
that  our  mental  states  will  be  recalled  by  the  general  laws 
will  in  part  depend  on  the  depth  of  feeling,  the  degree 
of  interest,  which  accompanied  the  original  experience  of 
them. 

Why  are  bright  objects  more  readily  recalled  than 
faint  or  obscure.^  It  is  not  merely  because  they  occupied 
more  distinctly  our  perception,  but  because  they  more  en- 
gaged our  attention  and  interested  us,  the  natural  conse- 
quence of  that  greater  distinctness.  Why  do  those  eventa 
in  onr  personal  history,  which  were  accompanied  with 
great  joys  and  sorrows,  stand  out  like  pyramids  in  our 
past  life,  distinct  to  the  eye,  and  immoveable  in  their  posi- 
tion, while  others  have  been  swept  away,  and  cannot  be 
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foood?    Merely  because  there  were  joy  and  sorrow   in 
the  one  eaae,  and  not  at  all,  or  only  in  a  slight  degree,  in 
the  other ;  because  the  sentient  part  of  our  nature  com- 
bined itself  with  the  intellectual  ;  the  heart  gave  activity 
and  Tigoar  to  tlie  understanding. 

We  leant  from  a  revered  and  ancient  Book,  that  the 

JewM  could  not  forget  Jerusalem,  the    Holy  City,  the 

gutCB  of  Son,  that  they  loved  so  well.     And  why  not  ? 

.How  did  it  happen,  that  in  their  Captivity  they  sat  down 

by  the  rivers  of  Babylon,  wept  when  they  remembered 

.Zion,  and  hung  their  harps  on  the  willows?    It  was,  be- 

^sBuwe  the  features  of  Jerusalem  were  not  mere  outlines,  ad- 

^bneased  to  the  cold,  unquicliened  perception  ;  but  every 

lineament  was  wreathed  with  love ;  every  gate  and  street 

^md  dwelling-place  and  temple  waxed  bright  and  beautl- 

Ail  in  the  midst  of  pure  and  pleasant  recollections  ;  the 

2Ioly  City  was  not  a  mere  abstraction  of  the  head ;  its 

dmage  was  pictured  and  written  on  the  heart. 

§.  120.  Origindl  duenna  in  the  metitoi  constitution. 

The  fourth  and  last  secondary  law  of  association  is 
oaiGUVAi«  DirrtmEircB  in  the  MSifTAL  constitution. — 
This  Law,  it  will  be  noticed,  is  expressed  in  the  most  gen- 
eral terms  ;  and  is  to  be  considered,  therefore,  as  applica- 
ble both  to  the  intellectual  and  the  sentient  part  of  man. 
It  requires  accordingly  to  be  contemplated  in  two  distinct 
points  of  view. 

The  law  under  consideration  holds  good,  in  the  first 
place,  in  respect  to  original  differences  of  emotion  or  feel- 
ing, or,  as  it  is  more  commonly  expressed,  of  disposition. 
It  will  help  to  make  us  understood,  if  we  allude  briefly,  in 
this  part  of  the  subject,  to  two  different  classes  of  persons. 
One  itf  the  descriptions  of  men,  which  we  have  now  in 
view,  is  composed  of  those,  for  such  are  undoubtedly  to 
be  found,  who  are  of  a  pensive  and  melancholy  turn. 
Prom  their  earliest  life  they  have  shown  a  fondness  for 
sadusion,  in  order  that  they  might  either  commune  with 
the  secrets  of  their  own  hearts,  or  hold  intercourse,  uiidis- 
tarbed  by  others,  with  whatever  of  impressiveiics^  and 
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sablimity  is  to  be  found  in  the  works  of  nature.  The 
other  class  are  naturally  of  a  lively  and  cheeriul  tempera- 
ment. If  they  delight  in  nature,  it  is  not  in  solitode,  but 
in  the  company  of  others.  While  they  seldom  throw  op- 
en their  hearts  for  the  admission  of  troubled  tho«ghts> 
they  oppose  no  obstacle  to  the  entrsnoe  of  the  sweet  beams 
of  peace  and  joy  and  hope. 

Now  it  is  beyond  question  that  the  primary  lawa  of 
association  are  influenced  by  the  constitutional  tendencies^ 
manifest  in  these  two  classes  of  persons ;  that  is  to  waj^ 
in  the  minds  of  two  individuals,  the  one  of  a  cheerful,  the 
other  of  a  melancholy  or  gloomy  disposition,  the  trains 
of  thought  ¥rill  be  very  diflbrent.  This  diffsrence  is  flae- 
ly  illustrated  m  those  beautiful  poems  of  fifilton,  l'aixb- 
GEo  and  iL  PEifSBEoso.  L'alleoeo  or  the  cheerfol  man 
finds  pleasure  and  dieerfulness  in  every  object,  vdhich  he 
beholds; — ^The great  sun  puts  on  his  amber  light,  the 
mower  whets  his  scythe,  the  milk-maid  sings, 

"  A.nd  every  ihepherd  tells  bis  tale 
"  Under  the  hawthorn  in  the  dale. 

But  the  man  of  a  melancholy  disposition,  iL  »  ensbeoso, 

chooses  the  evening  for  his  Walk,  as  most  suitaUe  to  the 

temper  of  his  mind ;  he  listens  from  some  lonely  hillock 

to  the  distant  curfew,  and  loves  to  hear  the  song  of  that 

^^  sweet  bird, 

Thtt  shun'flt  the  noise  of  lolly, 

*'  Most  mutical,  most  melancholy. 

Further  ; — Our  trains  of  suggested  thoughts  will  be 
modified  by  those  temporary  feelings,  which  may  be  re- 
garded, as  exceptions  to  the  more  general  character  of  our 
dispositions.  The  cheerful  man  is  not  alwajrs  cheerful, 
nor  is  the  mdancholy  man  at  all  times  equally  sober  and 
contemplative.  They  are  known  to  exchange  chanders 
for  short  periods,  sometimes  in  consequence  of  good  or 
ill  health,  or  of  happy  or  adverse  fortune,  and  sometimes 
for  causes,  which  cannot  be  easily  explained.  So  that  oor 
mental  states  will  be  found  to  follow  each  other,  with  a 
succession,  varying  not  only  with  the  general  character  of 
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our  tanper  and  dispoutions,  but  with  the  transitory  emo- 
tioot  dt  the  day  or  hour. 

§•  ISl.  I1i$  far^ring  lam  as  appKeabk  to  the  inteUeei. 

Tlie  law  of  origiiial  diflbrcnce  in  the  meatal  coottito- 
tkm  k  qifJieabley  in  the  second  place,  to  the  intellect, 
properly  and  distinctively  to  called  ;  in  other  words  to 
the  coaiporiBg,  judging,  and  reasoning  part  of  the  soul. 
There  is  a  dUBawnee  in  men  in  this  respect,  as  well  as  ui 
their  fftfH"gf  and  dispositions,  although  it  is  perceptible  in 
diflerent  degrees,  and  in  some  cases  hardly  perceptible  at 
all.  One  person,  for  instance,  has  firom  childhood  ex- 
hibited a  remarkable  command  of  the  relations  and  com«- 
Mftitf^?"**  of  mnnbers  ;  another  exhibits  in  like  manner  an 
vneommon  perception  of  uses,  adaptions,  and  powers,  as 
they  arebrmi|^t  together,  and  set  to  work  in  the  mechan- 
ic arts ;  another  has  the  power  of  generalizing  in  an  un- 
common degioo,  and  haying  obtained  possession  of  a  prin* 
cipie  in  a  particular  case,  which  may  appear  to  others 
perCsctly  and  irretrievably  insulated,  he  at  once  extends  it 
to  hundreds,  and  thousands  of  other  cases. 

It  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  delay  here,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  confirming  what  has  now  been  said,  by  a  refer- 
ence to  the  history  of  individuals.  A  slight  acquaintance 
with  literary  history  will  show,  that  diversities  of  intel- 
lect, such  as  have  been  alluded  to,  have  been  frequent. 
Such  diversities  are  undoubtedly  to  be  considered  as  im- 
plied in  all  instances  of  genius.  When  we  are  told,  that 
one  man  has  a  genius  for  mathematics,  another  for  poet- 
ry, thai  the  genius  of  one  lays  in  politics,  and  of  another 
in  the  mechanic  arts,  we  naturally  inquire,  What  genius 
is  ?  Nor  are  we  able  to  learn,  that  it  is  any  thing  more 
than  the  constitutional  difference  we  have  been  consider- 
ing, combined  perhaps  with  a  strong  curiosity  ;  in  other 
words,  it  is  essentially  and  chiefly  a  natural  tendency  and 
quickness  in  forming  associations  on  the  principles  of  re- 
semblance, of  contrast,  and  of  cause  and  effect.  The  his- 
tory of  the  human  mind  does  not  authorize  us  to  expect 
of  men,  whose  associations  are  originally  and  prevailingly 
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liire  iaw  of  merr  conticuity  in  Kimr  and  plac<f, 
2i«  *.:•  Sf  the  ca^ne  with  a  area!  portion  of  man- 
Im:  :hev  ^  ill  add  ikw  beauties  to  literature  or  now 
irr.\<  :r  s:ksi.-<.  How  often  had  the  husbandman  seen 
:kc  &;f  j«  fju^o  :he  ground  without  even  asking  for  the 
-a-.2?ie  *  Bu:  when  Newton  saw  the  fall  of  an  apple,  he 
r<%x  c-aly  i^kevi  t%>T  ihe  cauac.  but  havinj;  conjectured  it, 
i£  o&ce  app<%Aed  1:  to  every  thing  in  like  circumstances 
arcKi:.^  hlin.  :o  Aii  the  de««rendin^  bodies  on  the  earth's 
fi&riakV.  Here  w^j  a  mind,  not  merely  great  by  toil,  but 
oMfaixittioEuJiy  cTt^ai  and  inventi%-e.  How  much  more  so 
theflu  vhen  h<t  lined  up  the  principle  of  gravitation  from 
tine  s«Lr&cif  of  the  earth  to  the  stars  of  heaven,  and  show- 
ed 11$  univenality .  and  proved*  that  the  furthest  and  migh- 
tier p«aiKt  w^  a  brother  to  the  smallest  particle  of  dust 
^fDfai:i  HIS  tc«i.* 

A».  :b«-  ':aw^  ot  ai«ociation  may  properly  be  given  here 
;a  a  ci.Midef»ed  view.  The  pkimakt  or  i^iieral  laws  are 
acsFsciLiXcc.  voxTa.i$r,  (o>TiGL'iTr  in  time  and  place, 
and  K'ii  >r  and  crrctT.  Those  circumstances,  which  are 
found  i>articularly  to  modify  and  control  the  action  of 
these,  jkrv  termed  second  art  laws,  and  are  as  follows, 
l.a|^e<  of  tiuK*.  Rei^nition  or  habit,  Co-existent  feeling, 
Aiut  i'onstituiional  ditTercnoe  in  mental  character. 


•  i«i"».«*  .•!»** j'^fr?  s:*^'..'  m  %Arii>o»  wai*.  In  the  abi^triict  9cien- 
/^*.  »:.  *  ;:*.  art*.  iT«»^^  ..  ^  ^.-i^niific  pr;:ic.|»!e*  it  makes  itselfknown 
h%  itM  :••.;•..'»••*  A. %^  %;.-.'.»%  or. t'*.  Hi:  there  is  a  liiiTe  re  nee  between 
ihftno  Mr  **:o*%Art.  r.i  rcmArkirij:.  .  »i.r.ME>T<.  vol..  i..cn,  t.) 
»>n  mi    !^tion  m  the  ir:*  .mj  fc-sence*.  thus  states  and  illustrates  the 

••  IV  :  »re  we  privee*».  it  may  be  pro|.er  to  take  notice  of  the  dis- 
uncti.n-.  '  f:»-e*i  liuctiiion  an.i  l>i*0'.»*i;ry.  The  object  of  the  for- 
in-r.  .'*  Lji*  i'oen  fiex^uonly  reniarkcti.  i?»  to  produce  somethini; 
Hhu'h  lu.?  n.'*  tf  V.  r  *  :o  l»t  i'.to  ;  iJ.at  of  ilu-  latirr.  to  bring  to  Vigbt 
^tMuethioi;  i%h;%:h  %!.*»  i\i>t.  but  %%hich  wa*  C'>ricea1ed  from  common 
ob^r\ation.  Thu*  wesar.  Otto  (*uerrlck#»  indented  the  air-pump; 
Sanciorm*  inienii*d  the  thermometer;  Newton  and  Cirejjorj  inven* 
ted  the  rejecting  telescope;  Galileo  discovered  the^olar  »pots,  aiul 
Htrvej  discovered  the  circulation  of  the  ldv>oi'.  It  appear>,  there- 
lore,  that  impro\ement>  in  tlio  Ait.-  are-  properly  ralleil   irir<-nlfoiiJ; 
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§.  128.   Of  amociaiidnt  suggaUd  by  pnteni  ohjectt  of 

percepHan. 

There  remeine  another  point  of  view,  in  which  it 
proper,  that  the  subject  of  association  should  be 
contemplated,  before  we  leave  it. — ^Associated  thoughts 
and  emotioni,  when  made  to  pass  through  the  mind  by 
some  sound,  which  the  ear  has  caught,  by  some  object, 
which  has  met  the  eye,  or  any  present  object  of  percep- 
tion whatever,  are  peculiarly  vivid  and  strong.  Associa- 
tions, which  do  not  admit  any  of  our  present  perceptions 
as  a  part  of  the  associated  train,  cannot  but  impress  us,  as 
being  in  some  measure  airy  and  unsubstantial,  however 
distinct.  We  deeply  feel,  that  they  are  part  of  the  expe- 
riences of  departed  days,  and  which,  in  departing  from 
us,  have  become  dmost,  as  if  they  had  never  been.  But 
let  them  partake  of  our  present  experience,  of  what  we 
now  feel  and  know  to  exist,  and  they  seem  to  gain  new 
strength  ;  the  remembrances  arc  not  only  distinct,  but 
what  was  airy  and  unsubstantial  fades  away,  and  they 
have  life,  and  power,  and  form. 

How  often,  m  the  wanderings  of  life,  are  we  led  by 


and  that  ftctSy  brooght  to  light  by  meinsof  obaervation,  tre  proper* 
Ij  called  ilMMMrfet. 

Agreeable  to  this  antlogy  is  the  use,  which  we  make  of  these 
words,  when  we  apply  them  to  subjects  purely  intellectual.  As 
truth  is  eternal  and  immutable,  and  has  no  dependence  on  our  be* 
lief  or  disbelief  of  it,  a  person,  who  brings  to  light  a  truth  formerly 
unknown,  is  said  to  make  a  discoTery .  A  person  on  the  other  hand, 
who  eontrives  a  new  method  of  discorering  truth,  is  called  an  In- 
ventor. Pythagoras,  we  say,  discorered  the  forty-seTenth  proposi- 
tioD  of  EaeUd's  first  book;  Newton  discovered  the  binomial  theo- 
rem; bot  bs  iuTonted  the  method  of  prime  and  ultimate  ratios;  and 
he  invented  the  method  of  fluxions. 

In  general,  every  advancement  in  knowledge  is  considered  as  n 
diseoverjj-  every  contrivance,  by  which  we  produce  an  effect,  or 
accomplish  an  end,  is  considered  an  invention.  Discoveries  in 
sdeace,  therefore,  unless  they  are  made  by  accident,  imply  the  ex- 
ercise of  invention  ;  and,  accordingly,  the  word  mvenHon  is  com^ 
moaly  osed  to  express  originality  of  genius  in  the  sciences,  as  well 
as  in  the  arts." 
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some  apparently  accidental  train  of  thought  to  the  recol- 
lection of  the  retidence  of  oar  early  years  and  of  the  inci- 
dents, which  then  occurred!  The  associations  are  inter- 
esting, but  we  find  it  difficult  to  make  them  permanent, 
and  they  are  comparatively  Sunt.  But  let  there  be  con- 
nected with  the  train  of  thought  the  present  sound  of 
some  musical  instrument,  which  we  then  used  to  hear, 
and  of  our  fiivorite  tune,  and  it  will  be  found,  that  the 
reality  of  the  tune  blends  itsdf  with  the  airy  conceptions 
of  the  mind,  and,  while  we  kindle  with  an  illusive  rap- 
ture, the  whole  seems  to  be  real.  Some  illustrations  may 
tend  to  make  these  statements  more  clear,  and  to  confirm 
them.  « 

It  is  related  in  one  of  the  published  Lectures  of  Dr. 
Rush,  that  an  old  native  African  was  permitted  by  his  mas- 
ter, a  number  of  years  since,  to  go  from  home  in  order 
to  see  a  lion,  that  was  conducted  as  a  show  through  the 
state  of  New  Jersey.  He  no  sooner  saw  him,  than  he 
was  so  transported  with  joyj'mt  to  express  his  emotions 
by  jumping,  dancing,  and  loud  acclamations,  notwith- 
standing the  torpid  habits  of  mind  and  body,  superindu- 
ced by  half  a  century  of  slavery.  He  had  known  that 
animal,  when  a  boy  in  his  native  country,  and  the  sight 
of  him  suddenly  revived  the  memory  of  his  early  en- 
joyments, his  native  land,  his  home,  his  associates,  and 
his  freedom. 

There  is  in  the  same  writer  another  interesting  in- 
stance of  the  power  of  association,  in  which  he  himself 
had  a  part,  and  which  will  be  given  in  his  own  words. — 
<<  During  the  time  I  passed  at  a  country-school,  in  Cecil 
County,  in  Maryland,  I  often  went  on  a  holiday,  with  my 
schoolmates,  to  see  an  eagle's  nest,  upon  the  summit  of  a 
dead  tree  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  school,  during  the 
time  of  the  incubation  of  that  bird.  The  daughter  of 
the  farmer,  in  whose  field  this  tree  stood,  and  with  whom 
I  became  acqwdnted,  married,  and  settled  in  this  city  about 
forty  years  ago.  In  our  occasional  interviews,  we  now 
and  then  spoke  of  the  innocent  haunts  and  rural  pleas- 
ures of  our  youth,  and,  among  other  things,  of  the  ea- 
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gle*«  m&A  ia  her  fiilhsr't  field.  A  few  yearj  ago,  I  wu 
called  to  rUi  this  woman  when  ahe  waa  in  the  lowest 
itage  of  a  typhna  fever.  Upon  entering  her  room,  i 
cangfat  her  eye,  and,  with  a  cheerful  tone  of  Tmoe,  aaid 
only,  ^  Tkn  mg^^B  umI.'  She  aeiaed  my  hand,  without  bo- 
hig  able  to  ipeak,  and  dkcoTored  strong  emotiona  of 
pleasofo  in  her  countenance,  probably  from  a  sudden  asso- 
cia^don  of  all  her  early  domestic  connections  and  enJo]r- 
ment  with  the  words  I  had  uttered.*  From  that  time 
she  began  to  recover.  She  is  now  living,  and  seldosa 
&ila,  when  we  meet,  to  salute  me  with  the  echoof  the* 
gle'a— *»•' 


§.  ISS.   GSowsi  rf  imtnamd  fmiimm  m  lAs  Jmrtgoimg 


From  anch  iBostrations  it  would  seem  to  be  suffiniant 
ly  dear,  thai,  whenofei  associated  thoughts  and  emotions 
are  connected  with  any  present  perceptions,  they  are  pe- 
culiarly strong  and  vivid.  They  steal  into  all  the  saciet 
chambers  of  the  aoid,  and  seemingly  by  some  magic  pow^ 
er  impart  a  deep  Intensity  to  its  fedingt,  and  give  to  the 
fleeting  vrorld  of  memory  the  stability  of  real  mistmoo 
There  are  two  oansm,  why  such  associated  feelings  shoidd 
possess  more  than  ordinary  strength  and  vividness. 

(1)  The  particular  train  of  thought  and  feeling,  whidi 
is  coccited  in  the  mind,  continues  longer  than  in  oth^  Ok- 
ies, in  consequenoa  of  the  greater  permanency  and  And* 
asm  of  the  preaeat  objects  of  perception,  which  either 
mggested  the  train,  or  make  a  part  of  it.  So  long  as  the 
Hon  vras  permitted  to  remain  in  the  sight  of  the  aged  kt 
ricaa,  so  long  without  interruption  was  the  series  of  de^ 
lightful  thoi^hU  kept  up  within  him.  The  bright  imn- 
gea»  vrbieh  threw  him  into  such  raptures,  and  avroke  atu- 
pidity  itself  were  not  fleeting  away  with  every  breath,  but 


The  sick  lady  of  Philadelphia  mw  the  physicinn^  with 
whom  she  had  been  acquainted  in  the  early  part  ^  life. 
By  the  mention  of  the  ea|^'s  nest,  he  vividly  recalledthe 

*  RaA'B  latrodnetory  Lsetoiesi  u.  * 
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scenei  of  thone  young  days.  But  it  was  the  prewnoe  of 
the  person,  whose  observation  had  given  rise  to  the  train 
of  association,  which  contributed  chiefly  to  keep  it  to 
long  in  her  thoughts.  Had  it  occurred  merely  firom 
some  accidental  direction  of  her  own  mind,  vrithont  any 
present  object,  which  had  made  a  part  of  it,  no  doubt 
her  sufferings  or  other  circumstances  would  toon  have 
banished  it. 

(2)  The  8e«^nd  cause  of  the  increased  vividness  of  as- 
sociations, suggested  by  a  present  object  of  perception  or 
combined  with  it,  is  this,  viz.  The  reality  of  the  thing 
perceived  is  communicated  in  the  illusions  of  the  moment 
to  the  thing  suggested. — ^The  trees  of  the  desert  were  the 
hiding  place  of  the  lion,  when  the  African  saw  hdk  in 
early  life ;  and  now,  after  the  lapse  of  so  many  years,  he 
imagines,  that,  in  the  quick^^d  eye  of  his  mind,  he  be- 
holds the  forests  of  his  native  soil,  because  he  has  before 
him  the  proud  and  powerful  animal,  that  crouched  under 
their  shade.  And  the  presence  of  the  mcmarch  of  the 
forest  gives  a  reality  not  only  to  woods  and  deserts  ;  but 
by  a  communication  of  that,  which  exists  to  that,  which 
is  merely  suggested,  the  whole  group  of  his  early  experi- 
ences of  whatever  kind,  so  far  as  they  are  recalled,  virtu- 
ally acquire  a  like  truth  and  reality. 

These  remarks  may  be  properly  applied  to  explain  a 
recent  strong  manifestation  of  feeling  in  a  whole  people. 
The  citizens  of  the  United  States  have  a  multitude  ot 
patriotic  associations,  connected  with  their  revolutionary 
war.  But  those  associations,  owing  to  length  of  time, 
were  by  degrees  growing  dim  on  the  minds  of  the  aged, 
and  made  a  still  more  diminished  impression  on  those  of 
the  young.  In  the  years  eighteen  hundred  twenty  four 
and  five,  La  Fayette,  the  only  surviving  revolutionary  of- 
ficer of  the  grade  of  major-general,  came  firom  France 
on  a  visit  to  this  country  to  see  once  more  the  people,  for 
whom  he  had  fought  in  his  youth.  All  classes  flocked  to 
behold  him,  and  to  grasp  his  hand.  Nothing  could  ex- 
ceed the  deep  feeling,  which  existed  from  one  part  of  the 
republic  to  the  other.      But  it  was  not  the  individual 
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however  ttrocM^ly  the  people   were  attached  to 

kim,  that  awoke  wch  a  happy  and  loAy  rnthusiasiu.      All 

events  antl  all  the  charactcrt  of  the  revolution  eiiat  Id 

pnaeUL  generation  in  associated  states  of  the  mind, 

,  M  Ls  Payette  had  long  formed  a  part    in  those  ideal 

■ciationa,  when   we   were  so    fortunate,  as  to  see    bim 

%ith  oar  own  eyea  and  touch  htm  with  our  own  hands, 

Ike  Revolution  then  seemed  in  a  new  sense  to  be  real,  and 

■U  il*  accno  were  emhodied    before  us.     All    his  associates 

and  danger,  all  the  renowned  names  that  once 

:bt  bjr  bis  side,  were  concentred  in  himself.     The  re- 

'  of  ibe  living  seented   to  spread  itself  into  the  shad- 

of  the  dead  ;  and  thus  the  presence  of  this 

itidividual  created  not  only  a  virtual  re-«xiB- 

bnt  a  virtual  presence  for  those  revolutionary  wor- 

wko  aredestined  to  maintain  a  cherished  and  per- 

reslhig-place  in  the  hearts  of  American  citizens. 

It  is  in  this  deep  and  fond  illusion,  that  we  are,  in  part  at 

,  to  seek  tor  the  cauise  of  the  overwhelming  emotion, 

which  was  exhibited. 

in  all  the  cases,  which  have  been  mentioned,  the  asso- 
fliited  (ecUngi  were  intensely  powerful  ;  a  multitude 
•f  otlwr  iMtaacca,  occurring  indeed  every  day,  illustrate 
at  they  are  strong  and  vivid  in  an  unusu- 
al degnt,  ■when  mtgge*led  by,  or  combined  with  a  present 
•bject  of  perception.  The  two  circumstances,  which  have 
mentioned,  seem  to  be  the  most  obvious  and  sat- 
which  can  be  given  in  explanation  of 
■Ihebct.    . 

%.  \t4-  IHtlorical  rtmark$  on  Uu  dottrine  iff  anociatitm. 
AUkough  the  tendency  of  one  idea  or  state  of  the  mind 
la  Miggert  another  must  have  ever  been  so  obvious  as  to 
Il  generally  observed,  it  required  something  more  than  the 
inliiiaij  powers  of  discernment  and  classification,  to  hit 
Wfoa  those  general  principles,  by  which  the  associations 
an  regulated-  Aristotle,  in  treating  of  memory,  sjieaks 
tt  ihnsii  principles  or  laws  in  part,  and  is  the  first,  who  is 
kaown  to  have  laid  down  any  Reneral  rnles.     He  sajfs, 
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that. the  relations,  by  which  we  are  led  in  teekiiig  after  or 
tracing  out  those  thoughts,  which  do  not  at  once  oc* 
cur,  are  chiefly  three  ;  resemblance,  conTmAST,  and  coii- 

TIOUITY. 

There  is  an  interesting  passage  in  Cicero  on  the  inin- 
ence  of  association  in  the  fifth  book  de  fuiibus.  His  re- 
marks illustrate  particularly  the  results  of  the  prindpie 
of  contiguity.  They  also  strikingly  confirm  the  iact  m 
the  doctrine  of  association,  that  suggested  trains  of  thought 
will  be  more  yivid,  when  they  are  in  some  way  connected 
with  present  objects  of  perception. 

Mr.  Locke  in  his  Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding 
added  a  chapter  in  the  fourth  edition  on  the  subject  of  as* 
sociatioQ.  This  chapter,  although  it  must  be  confiBSsed 
to  be  a  yery  imperiect  one,  compared  with  what  has  since 
been  written  on  the  subject,,  is  mentioned  with  eommend»- 
tion  by  Dugald  Stewart,*  and  he  thinks,  it  has  contriba- 
ted  as  much  as  any  thing  else  in  Locke's  writings  to  the 
subsequent  progress  of  the  philosophy  of  the  mind.  The 
first  edition  of  the  Essay  on  the  Human  Understandilig 
was  published  in  1690. 

Emesti,  in  his  initia  doctrinae  soLinioais,  published 
in  1734,  enters  into  the  subject  somewhat  particularly. 
He  begins  with  stating  the  fitct  of  the  existence  of  associ- 
ation, or  that  the  states  of  the  mind  are  in  some  way  con- 
aeoted  together.  He  then  proceeds  to  give  the  general 
law,  by  which  this  connection  or  consecution  of  states 
happens,  as  follows  ; — ^Any  thought  or  image  in  the  mind 
has  the  power  of  suggesting  the  idea  of  some  absent  ob* 
ject.  It  may  suggest  one,  that  is  in  some  respects  similar 
to  itself, — or  one,  of  which  the  present  is  a  part,— or  one, 
which  has  be^  present  together  with  it  on  some  former 
occasion. 

Mr.  Hume  gave  much  attention  to  this  subject.  In  an 
Essay  on  the  association  of  ideas,  he  uses  the  following 
expressions. — "  Though  it  be  too  obvious  to  escape  obser- 

•  Hittorical  Dinertatioa,  Pt.  II,  §.  I.,— Renew  of  the 
iesl  works  of  Looke  and  Leibnitz. 
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TSiioB,  thai  diffareiit  idcM  are  connected  together,  I  do 
not  find,  that  any  phUoaopher  has  attempted  to  enumerate 
or  cfauH  all  the  prindplea  of  a«ociation ;  a  subject,  how- 
tvety  that  seems  worthy  of  cmriosity.  To  me  there  ap- 
pear to  Ibe  only  three  principles  of  connection  among 
ideas,  tis.  ussmblance,  oomtiouitt  in  time  and  place, 
ind  CAUSE  and  effect." 

It  is  clearly  implied  in  this  statement  of  Mr.  Hume, 

that  he  was  ignorant  of  the  passage  in  Aristotle  above  re- 

iemed  to.      h  will  also  be  seen  that  he  differs  firom  that 

riew,  which  has  been  adopted  in  this  work  in  respect  to 

the  primary  laws  of  association,  in  excluding  corteait 

firom  the  number  of  them.     He  considers  contrast  a  mix- 

tsone  of  resemblance  and  causation  ;  but  such  is  the  seri- 

fMiE,  if  not  insuperable  difiicuhy,  attending  this  proposed 

ansdyns,  that  it  has  very  justly  fidled  of  a  general  appro- 

bsition.* 


•  in  t^  Biognipkis  lilermris  of  Mr.  Cdbridgs,  tt  Ckaptsr  ISllli, 
there  is  a  ftstemeDt,  which  it  is  mnewhst  difliciilt  to  reconcile 
'With  the  aboTt  cited  remarkt  ef  Hame*  Ai  the  paiiage  throws 
«ome  Uf^t  on  the  mbject  of  this  section,  it  is  here  inserted,  as  fol- 
Vrvfs. — ^In  eonsehiiig  the  excellent  cosamentarj  of  St.  Thomas 
^quiiiason  the  Parva  Nsteralia  of  Aristotle,  I  was  stmck  at  once 
ymHh  iits  close  rcsenUssee  to  Hume's  esssf  on  sssociatien.  The 
aamin  thoughts  were  the  saone  in  both,  the  order  of  the  thoughts  was 
the  same,  and  erea  the  iUostrations  differed  only  bj  Home's  occa- 
mioBal  snbstitotion  off  SMnre  modem  examples.  I  mentioned  the  cir- 
cumstance to  sereral  of  mjr  literary  acquaintances,  who  admitted 
%|ie  cloeeness  of  the  resemblance,  and  that  it  seemed  too  great  to  be 
explained  by  mere  coincidence;  bat  they  thought  it  improbable 
t.hat  Home  should  hare  held  the  pages  of  the  angelic  Doctor  worth 
burning  over.  Bat  some  time  after,  Mr.  Payne,  of  the  King's 
vnews,  showed  Sir  James  Mackintosh  some  odd  Tolumes  of  St. 
TThomas  Aquinas,  partly  perhaps  from  ha?ing  heard  that  Sir  James 
(tbeu  Bfr.)  Mackintosh  had  in  his  lectures  past  a  high  encomium 
oa  this  eanonised  philosopher,  but  chiefly  from  the  fact,  that  the 
w^oluflies  had  behmged  to  Mr.  Hume,  and  had  here  and  there  maig^ 
Hal  marks  and  notes  of  reference  in  his  own  hand  writing.  Among 
t.bese  Tolumes  was  that  which  contains  the  Parva  Aofura/ui,  in  the 
old  latin  version,  swathed  and  swaddled  in  the  commentary  afore 
xi&eBti(kiMNi.*> 
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The  doctrine  of  association  makes  a  considerable  fig- 
ure in  the  observations  on  Man  of  Dr.  Hartley.  This 
work  was  published  in  the  beginning  of  1749.  Or.  Hart- 
ley does  not  content  himself  with  giving  the  mere  facts  of 
our  mental  operations,  which  are  always  valuable,  how- 
ever dUBcult  they  may  be  in  some  cases  to  be  explained ; 
but  undertakes  also  to  point  out  the  precise  connection  of 
the  origin  of  those  facts  with  certain  previous  states  of  the 
corporeal  system.  He  supposes,  that  every  impression  on 
the  senses,  caused  by  an -external  object,  b  propagated 
from  the  external  body  to  the  brain  by  means  of  vibra- 
tions in  the  nervous  system,  or  rather  by  means  of  the  os- 
cillating motion  of  vibratory  particles  or  vibratiundes  in 
the  nerves.  He  expressly  compares  the  vibrations  or  the 
motions  backwards  and  forwards  to  the  oscillations  of 
pendulums  and  the  tremblings  of  the  particles  of  sound- 
ing bodies.  When  the  vibration  antecedent  to  one  idka 
is,  in  any  degree  whatever,  coincident  with  the  vilnration 
of  another  idea,  the  recurrence  of  either  of  them  will 
have  the  effect  to  cause  the  repetition  of  the  other,  and 
of  course  the  repetition  of  the  idea  or  mental  state.  In 
this  way  he  has  proposed  to  account,  not  only  for  the 
rise  or  origin  of  those  ideas,  which  come  into  the  mind 
from  things  external  to  us,  but  for  the  existence  of  the 
great  law  of  association.  But  his  speculations  on  these 
points,  which  do  not  so  much  concern  the  facts  themselves 
as  their  causation  or  physical  history,  have  been  in  gener- 
al regarded,  as  bordering  too  much  on  hypothesis  to  be 
particularly  deserving  of  attention. 

Almost  all  recent  writers  on  mental  philosophy 
have  entered  more  or  less  into  the  subject  of  association. 
This  was  to  be  expected  from  its  acknowledged  impor- 
tance, whether  we  consider  its  practical  applications,  or 
its  connection  with  the  other  mental  laws  and  powers.  The 
subject  is  particularly  examined,  among  other  writers  of 
merit,  by  Dugald  Stewart,  and  in  the  lectures  of  Dr% 
Brown. 


CHAPTER   BLEVEITTH. 


LAW  OF  HABIT. 


§.  125.  Gmend  tieto  of  the  law  of  habii    and  of  its 

apptiealiom. 

Tbbeb  it  mother  great  law  of  the  mind,  distinct  from 
thoie  whidi  have  been  mentioned,  which  requires  in  this 
connection  a  separate  and  particular  consideration,  that  of 
Habit.  This  important  law  of  our  constitution  may  be 
stslied  in  general  terms  as  follows ;  Thai  the  mental  acHan 
aeqmbftifatSBiji  amd  ttrength  from  repetition  or  practke.  The 
(act,  that  the  fSacility  and  the  increase  of  strength,  implied 
in  HABIT,  is  owing  to  mere  repetition,  or  \fhat  is  more 
frequently  termed  practice,  we  learn,  as  we  do  other  facts 
and  principles  in  relation  to  the  mind,  from  the  observa- 
tion of  men  around  us,  and  from  our  own  personal  expe- 
rienoe.  And  as  it  has  hitherto  been  found  impractible  to 
resolve  it 'into  any  general  fact  or  principle  more  element- 
ary, H  may  justly  be  regarded  as  something  ultimate  and 
essential  in  our  nature. 

The  term  Habit,  by  the  use  of  language,  indicates  the 
bcility  and  strength,  acquired  in  the  way  which  has  been 
mentioned,  including  both  the  result  and  the  manner  of 
il.  As  the  law  of  habit  has  reference  to  the  whole  mind 
of  man,  the  applicaiion  of  the  term,  which  expresses  it, 
is  of  course  very  extensive.  We  apply  it  to  the  dexteri- 
ty of  workmen  in  the  different  manual  arts,  to  the  rapidi- 
ty of  the  accountant,  to   the  coup  d^ail  or  eye-glance   of 
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the  military  engineer,  to  the  tact  and  fluency  of  the  ex"* 
teroporaneous  speaker,  and  in  other  like  instances.^— -We 
apply  it  also  in  cases,  where  the  mere  exercise  of  emotion 
and  desire  is  concerned  ;  to  the  ayaricious  man's  love  of 
wealth,  the  ambitious  man's  passion  for  distinction,  the 
wakeful  suspicions  of  the  jealous,  and  the  confirmed 
and  substantial  benevolence  of  the  philanthropist. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  the  law  under  consideration 
holds  good  in  respect  to  the  body,  as  well  as  the  mind. 
In  the  mechanical  arts,  and  in  all  cases,  where  there  is  a 
corporeal,  as  well  as  mental  eflbrt,  the  effect  of  practice 
will  be  found  to  extend  to  both.  Not  only  the  acta  of 
the  mind  are  quickened  and  strengthened,  but  all  those 
muscles,  which  are  at  such  times  employed,  become  stron- 
ger and  more  obedient  to  the  will.  Indeed  the  submis- 
sion of  the  muscular  effort  to  the  volition  is  oftentimes 
rendered  so  prompt  by  habit,  that  we  are  unable  distinct- 
ly to  recollect  any  exercise  of  volition,  previous  to  the 
active  or  muscular  exertion.  It  is  habit,  which  causes 
that  peculiarity  of  attitude  and  motion,  so  easily  discov- 
erable in  most  persons,  termed  their  gait ;  it  is  habit  also, 
which  has  impressed  on  the  muscles,  immediately  connect- 
ed with  the  organs  of  speech,  that  fixed  and  precise  form 
of  action,  which  in  different  individuals  gives  rise,  in  part 
at  least,  to  characteristic  peculiarities  of  voice.  The  hab- 
it in  the  cases  just  mentioned  is  both  bodily  and  mental, 
and  has  become  so  strong,  that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  coun- 
teract it  for  any  length  of  time. — ^But  it  will  be  necessary 
in  the  remainder  of  this  chapter  to  limit  our  considera^ 
tions  chiefly  to  Habit,  considered  as  a  law  of  our  mental 
nature. 

f .  126.  ItttutraHons  of  the  law  ofhabU. 

There  will  be  occasion  in  almost  every  part  of  this 
Work,  to  illustrate  and  confirm  this  law.  We  shall 
scarcely  advance  a  step  in  any  part  of  our  inquiries,  with- 
out being  cAlled  upon  to  contemplate  increased  evidence 
of  its  extent  and  power.  It  seems  proper,  however,  to 
introduce  in  this  place  some  further  instances  in  illustra- 
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tioD  eC  its  exiftonee-aad  nature  ;  remarking  at  the  fame 
time,  that  we  ditcuis  the  enhject  iiere  only  in  part  and 
imperfectly,  as  we  thoold  otherwiie  anticipate  renuurka, 
which  will  more  niitably  offer  themtelvei  on  tobeeqnent 
occasions. 

If  a  person,  for  instance,  make  it  a  practice  to  recall 
words,  which  hare  a  similar  sonnd,  this  particular  fom 
of  association  will  by  degrees  be  so  strengthened,  that  in 
the  end  it  will  be  by  no  means  difficult  to  secure  the  re- 
currence of  such  words.  This  is  the  true  explanation  of 
the  power  of  rhyming.  It  is  well  known,  that  most  per- 
sons, whether  they  possess  poetical  genius  or  not,  may  ac- 
quire this  power,  by  continuing  for  a  length  of  time  their 
search  after  words  of  a  like  termination.  But  this  case  of 
increased  fiicility  of  association  answers  to  the  alleged  re- 
sult of  the  law  under  consideration  ;  and  is  an  instance, 
and  at  the  same  time  an  illustration,  and  proof  of  habit. 

Again,  if  a  pnUic  speaker  have  fixed  in  his  mind  cer- 
tain permanent  principles,  which  are  to  guide  him  in  the 
dirision  and  sobdiTision  of  his  discourse,  he  acquires  by 
practise  a  readiness  in  respect  to  them,  and  immediately 
applies  them  to  every  subject  of  debate.  By  means  of 
the  habit,  which  he  1ms  formed,  he  is  not  only  enaMed  to 
resolye  a  subject  into  suitable  parts,  but  to  pass  without 
hesitation  or  danger  of  mistake  from  one  part  of  it  to  an- 
other ;  whereas  a  person,  who  has  not  formed  thii  habit, 
is  perpetually  at  a  loss  ;  he  advances  and  retreats,  goes 
over  the  ground  again  and  again,  and  involves  himself  in 
inextricable  confusion . 

But  take  an  instance  of  a  little  different  kind,  which^ 
howevor,  not  less  clearly  shows  what  results  may  be  sk- 

pected  from  practice. ^'  I  sometimes  amuse  myself, 

(says  I>r.  Priestley,)  with  playing  on  a  flute,  which  I  did 
not  learn  very  early,  so  that  I  have  a  perfect  remembrance, 
that  I  exerted  an  express  voluntary  power  every  time  that 
1  covered  any  particular  hole  with  my  finger.  But  thoaglt 
I  am  no  great  proficient  on  the  instrument,  there  are  some 
tunes  which  I  now  very  often  play  without  ever  attending 
to  my  fingers,  or  explicitly  to  the  tune.     I  have  evea 
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jdajred  in  concert,  and,  as  I  was  informed,  perfectly  in 
tune,  when  I  have  been  so  absent,  that,  except  at  the  be- 
l^nning,  I  did  not  recollect  that  1  had  been  playing  at  all." 

In  this  case  it  was  necessary  to  establish  an  association 
between  certain  positions  of  the  fingers  and  the  emisnon 
of  certain  sounds,  indicated  by  the  musical  notes.  The 
union  thus  formed  was  at  first  both  weak,  and  slow  and 
lingering  in  its  results.  It  gradually  acquired  strength 
and  facility  by  repetition  ;  that  is,  a  habit  of  asweiation 
was  formed. 

But  there  may  be  not  only  a  habit  of  association,  such 
as  is  evident  in  the  instances,  which  have  been  now  men- 
tioned ;  the  results  of  this  law  are  found  also  in  sensation 
and  perception,  in  imagination  and  reasoning,  and  in  other 
parts  of  our  purely  intellectual  nature,  as  we  shall  be  led 
to  see  in  the  progress  of  our  inquiries. 

§.  127.  AppKcaHon  of  this  law  U>feeKng$  or  tnudumi. 

The  existence  of  the  same  great  law  o{  our  nature  may 
be  detected  also  in  the  operations  of  the  emotions  and  pas- 
sions.  ^An  unfavourable  suspicion  is  indulged  by  one 

individual  in  respect  to  another;  this  suspicion,  instead  of 
being  effectually  examined  and  checked,  is  permitted  to 
return  ;  it  often  arises,  and  is  found  to  gain  strength  from 
the  mere  repetition,  until  it  is  converted,  by  the  accession 
of  strength  it  has  received,  into  positive  dislike,  and  some- 
limes  into  hatred. ^The  feeling  of  benevolence  is  sub- 
jected to  the  same  general  law.  If  this  feeling  be  expos- 
ed to  a  continued  system  of  repression,  it  becomes  so  brok- 
en down  and  weakened,  that  at  last  objects  of  sufifering 
entirely  cease  to  affect  us.  But  on  the  contrary,  if  it  be 
indulged,  it  will  gain  strength  ;  it  will  become  more  and 
more  ready  and  effective  in  its  operation. — ^The  case  of 
the  philanthropic  Howard  may  be  regarded  as  a  proof  of 
this.  The  feeling  of  benevolence  was  undoubtedly  strong, 
when  he  first  set  out  on  his  great  and  noble  employment  of 
visiting  prisons  and  prisoners.  But  the  record  of  his  life 
is  believed  to  justify  the  assertion,  that  the  feeling 
increased  by  repetition,  that  it  grew  brighter  and  bright- 
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I  uhI  more  iolente,  until,  like  the  fire  of  the 
^  k  burnt  pcr|>etuallj'  in  liia  bosom. 
chappy  for  ub,  in  the  inquiries  of  mental  phiJoso- 
i  c«n  confirm  what  inqviisitive  men  have  been 
FaUe  to  tliKover  in  their  closets  by  nn  insight  into  the  men- 
I  tol  biatoty  of  common  life  ;  by  a  reference  to  the  experi- 
et,  hsltits,  and  prejudices  of  those,  who  make  no  pre- 
teOMoni  to  akill  in  books.  Nor  are  confirmations  of  the 
prineiplei  of  this  science  less  valuable,  when  they  are  giv- 
en by  scholars,  whow  calling  it  is  to  write  upon  other 
subject*,  but  who  at  times  let  full  an  incidental  testimony 
In  roijiefrt  to  litem.  Thus  in  a  work  of  the  first  President 
Adams  t«  the  following  passage,  which  confirms  the  views 
of  ihia  •eclion  ;  "  The  [>assions  are  all  unlimited  ;  na- 
ture hu  loA  them  so  ;  if  they  could  be  bounded,  they 
would  be  eitinct  ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  they  are  of  in- 
lUipensable  importance  in  the  present  system-  They  cer- 
tainly incresM:  loo,  by  exercise,  like  the  body  ;  the  love 
of  gold  grotn  faster  llian  the  heap  of  acquisition  ;  the 
love  of  praiae  incrciues  by  every  gratific-ntion,  tUI  it  stings 
like  an  adder  wid  bites  like  a  serpent,  till  the  man  is  mis- 
erable every  moment  he  does  not  sniifT  the  incense  ;  am- 
bition >ln>ogdicDs  at  every  advance,  and  at  last  takes  pus- 
Mwion  of  tlte  whole  soul  so  absolutely,  that  the  man  sees 
nothing  in  the  worldof  importance  to  others,  or  himself, 
'  but  io  his  object."* 

^.  1 28.   (Mrjtction  to  these  vieiet  in  rtsptcl  to  habit. 

ia  proper  to  raeiition  here,  that  an  objection  has  been 

I  tailed  to  thcM  views;  not  to  the   doctrine   of  habit   tn 

[general,  but  to  the  alleged  extent   of  it.     While  it    is  ad- 

■«ittrd  that  it  exists,  and  produces  its  results  in  most  cases, 

j|i»  roalcaded,  that  our  passive  feelings,  as  thry  are  some- 

•  called,  are  not  strengthened  in  this  way.     Pa^ive 

1,  aa  the  term  in  uicd  in    tliiii    objection   are  those, 

B  we  suffer  or  endure.     Thix  teems  to  have  been  the 
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SIMPLICITY   AND    COMPLEXNKSS  OF  MENTAL 

STATES. 


§.131.  Origm  of  tiu  didhutim  of  niental  ttaUi  oi  tim^ 

and  complex. 

Uepore  leaving  the  subject  of  those  more  genord 
laws,  by  which  the  action  of  the  mind  is  so  essentially 
sustained  and  guided,  there  remains  one  topic  further  to 
be  briefly  examined  ;  it  is  the  existence  of  our   mental 

states  as  Simple  and  Complex. ^This  subject,  which  has 

been  more  than  once  already  alluded  to,  and  which  will 
hereafter  be  frequently  made  the  basis  of  remarks,  holds  a 
prominent  place  in  the  writings  of  Mr.  Locke.  He  early 
introduces  it  into  the  Essay  on  the  L^nderstanding,  and 
seems  to  recur  to  it  with  peculiar  pleasure;  frequently  wef^ 
arating  thought  and  feeling  into  their  elementary  parts, 
balancing  one  state  of  mind  with  another,  and  estimating 
their  comparative  value.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  paswd 
by  without  some  examination,  and  perhaps  no  opportu- 
nity will  present  itself  more  favorable  on  all  accomils 
than  the  present.  And  in  tnith,  if  the  views  which  are 
to  be  mantained  on  this  subject  be  correct,  it  is  no  miaip- 
plication  of  language,  although  it  may  have  the  appear- 
ance  of  being  an  uncommon  phraseology,  to  speak  of 
the  principle  involved  in  them,  as  a  law  of  our  mental 
nature. 

On  entering  into  this  subject,  the  first  inquiry  i% 
Whether  the  consideration  of  our  mental  states  as  simple 
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powerkfli  and  expired,  and  he  had  no  more  tears  to 
shod. 

U  k  not  necemry  to  multiply  instances ;  the  difficul- 
ty will  probably  now  be  understood  ;  the  facts  are  in  ap- 
peanmre  precisely,  or  Tcry  nearly  such  as  have  been  sta- 
ted ;  nerertheless  they  are  susceptible  of  being  satisiiMto- 
rily  accounted  for,  consistently  with  the  great  law,  which 
has  been  laid  down. 

§•  ]f9.  EoBpUmalbm  of  the  above  me9iiUmed  emet. 

In  explanati<m  of  the  instances,  mentioned  in  the  prece- 
ding section,  we  would  renuurk  in  the  first  place,  that  the 
law  ot  Habit  is  not  so  strong  as  not  to  be  oTercome  by 
others ;  it  may  be  weakened,  subdued,  apparently  annul- 
led, when  coming  in  conflict  with  other  strong  principles; 
and  that  is  the  fiict  in  these  cases.    When  the  sailor  was 
first  exposed  to  the  storm,  it  was  but  natural  that  the  idea 
of  danger  should  be  ]vominent  in  his  mind,  and  that  his 
femn  should  be  strong.    After  the  repetition  of  similar  sit- 
uations, he  finds,  that  the   danger  is  less  than  he  at 
first  imagined ;  and  not  only  this,  he  finds,  that  in  order 
to  escape  the  danger  whatever  it  ii,  he  must  discharge  his 
duty  ;  he  must  make  every  effort ;  he  mUst  put  forth  a 
e<K>l  judgment,  which  is  inconsistent  with  the  agitations 
of  fiear ;  he  must  call  into  exercise  other  feelings.    Every 
strong  passion  and  energy  of  the  soul,  ambition,  courage, 
^nd  hope  are  summoned  forward,  to  counteract  and  des- 
^oy  the  action  of  the  law  in  question,  and  the  efiTort  is 
vncoessfol.     This  is  the  explanation. 

And  so  in  the  case  of  the  physician.     He  finds  it 
«Jbaolutdy  necessary,  that  his  sympathy  and  pity  for  the 
objects  of  suffering  before  him  should  be  overruled  and 
sobdued.    It  is  more  necessary  for  them,  than  for  him- 
wekL     He  must  subdue  pity,  in  order  to  show  pity ;  his 
mind  must  be  perfectly  calm  and  collected,  which  would 
he  inconsistent  with  his  dwelling  much  on  the  actual  dis- 
tress of  the  patient ;    he    must  be  able   to  observe  and 
collate  the  symptoms  of  the  disease,  and  to  prepare  the 
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renedy.  Hit  bmri  bm  not  beoonM  truly  and 
ly  harder  than  other  men's ;  his  judgment  has  gained 
an  ascendency  over  his  heart,  and  checked  its  emotions  ; 
he  has  made  it  hard  for  particular  occasions,  and  far 
sufficient  reasons  ;  but  place  him  in  other  situations, 
where  this  necessity  is  not  laid  upon  him,  smite  this 
seeming  rock  at  other  times,  and  the  waters  of  sorroinr 
will  freely  gush  out. 

§.  130.  Fwihtr  ilhtttraiwni  of  the  abmst  imlanca. 

In  the  cases,  which  have  been  mentioned  and  others 
like  them,  the  persons  concerned  have  formed,  in  some 
sense,  an  opposite  habit ;  they  have  called  into  exer- 
cise, repeated,  and  strengthened  emotions  of  a  different 
kind  ;  they  have  banked  up,  as  it  were,  their  (Sears  and 
their  sympathies  lest  they  should  overflow. 

An  explanation,  similar  to  what  has  been  already  giv- 
en, will  apply  universally;  and  among  other  cases,  to 
that  of  the  soldier.  How  often  did  the  Aunous  Empe- 
ror of  the  French  look  on  the  heaps  of  slain,  on  the 
lifeless  piles  of  young  men,  the  hope  of  their  parents  ; 
of  men  of  middle  age,  the  support  of  their  families  ;  of 
veterans  and  renowned  officers,  without  discovering  a 
single  emotion !  The  lamentations  of  millions  arose 
around  him  ;  they  were  borne  alike  from  cottages  and 
palaces,  from  friends  and  foes,  mingling  on  every  breeze, 
but  he  heeded  them  not  ;  he  felt  not,  wept  not.  But  Na- 
poleon's heart  was  not  naturally  without  kindly  feeling  ; 
there  is  much  reason  to  believe  it  was  far  otherwise  ;  it 
was  the  supposed  necessity  of  his  situation,  and  his  phi- 
losophy, which  made  it  so.  He  had  placed  before  him 
bis  own  chosen  object,  and  he  had  long  and  laboriously 
taught  himself  to  care  for  nothing  else  ;  his  hardness 
of  heart  was  a  matter  of  calculation  and  discipline  ; 
and  possibly  we  may  find  a  proof  of  it  in  what  some  will 
consider  a  trifling  incident* 

This  same  man  once  rode  along   one  of  his  fields  of 
battle,  and  amid  the  fearful  desolation  around   him  hap- 
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pened  to  ftz  hit  aye  on  a  dog,  thiat  remained  to  watch, 
and  to  moom  over  liii  lifelefM  maiter^t  body ;  and  lie 
was  aflected,  eren  agitated  with  emotion.  And  how 
was  thii?  He  had  hardened  his  heart  againit  tjrmpa- 
thy  with  homan  beingB,  and  had  not  counted  on  a  con- 
tent with  hit  sympathy  for  dogs.  Here  he  was  unpre- 
pared ;  there  was  a  gap  left  in  the  Chinese  wall,  which 
he  had  boilt  round  his  commiseration ;  he  could  meet 
the  howlings  of  widows,  the  grief  of  mothers,  the  lam- 
entations of  orphans,  as  the  rock  meets  the  *i*«Ki»ig 
of  the  ooean,  and  remain  unmoved  ;  but  at  the  grief  of 
a  dog  he  was  shaken,  and  his  ^irit  was  stirred  with- 
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CHAPTER    TWELFTH. 


SIMPLICITY   AND    COMPLEXKKSS  OF  MENTAL 

STATES. 


§.131.  Origm  of  tiu  dMnetum  of  menial  ttaUi  oi  Mimpk 

and  eampkx. 

Uepore  leaving  the  subject  of  those  more  genoral 
laws,  by  which  the  action  of  the  mind  is  so  essentially 
sustained  and  guided,  there  remains  one  topic  further  to 
be  briefly  examined  ;  it  is  the  existence  of  our  mental 

states  as  Simple  and  Complex. ^This  subject,  which  has 

been  more  than  once  already  alluded  to,  and  which  will 
hereafter  be  frequently  made  the  basis  of  remarks,  holds  a 
prominent  place  in  the  writings  of  Mr.  Locke.  He  early 
introduces  it  into  the  Essay  on  the  Understanding,  and 
seems  to  recur  to  it  with  peculiar  pleasure;  frequently  sep- 
arating thought  and  feeling  into  their  elementary  parts, 
balancing  one  state  of  mind  with  another,  and  estimating 
their  comparative  value.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  passed 
by  without  some  examination,  and  perhaps  no  opportu- 
nity will  present  itself  more  favorable  on  all  accounts 
than  the  present.  And  in  truth,  if  the  views  which  are 
to  be  mantained  on  this  subject  be  correct,  it  is  no  misap- 
plication of  language,  although  it  may  have  the  appear- 
ance of  being  an  uncommon  phraseology,  to  spcnJc  of 
the  principle  involved  in  them,  as  a  law  of  our  mental 
nature. 

On  entering  into  this  subject,  the  first  inquiry  is, 
Whether  the  consideration  of  our  mental  states  as  simple 
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and  complm  11  a  just  and  proper  one  ?    And  in  reference 
to  thif  inquiry,  it  it  an  obvious  remark,  that,  in  looking 
at  our  tkoughts  and  Ibelings,  as  tliey  continually  pen  un* 
der  tiie  review  of  our  internal  observation,  we  readily 
perceive,  that  they  are  not  of  equal  worth  ;  we  do  not 
assign  to  them  the  mme  estimate ;  one  state  of  mind  is 
found  to  be  expressive  of  one  thing  only,  and  that  thing, 
whatever  it  is,  is  precise,  and  definite,  and  inseparable  ; 
while  another  state  of  mind  ii  found  to  be  expressive  of, 
smd  virtual^  equal  to  many  others.    And  hence  we  are 
led,  not  only  with  the  utmost  propriety,  but  even  b)*  a 
sort  of  necessity,  to  make  a  division  of  the  whole  body 
of  our  mental afiections  into  the  twoclasses  of  simplb  and 
COMPLEX.    Nature  herself  makes  the  division ;  it  ii  one 
of  those  characteristics,  which  gives  to  the  mind,  in  part 
at  least,  its  greatness ;  one  of  those  elements  of  power, 
without  which  the  soul  could  not  be  what  it  is,  and  with- 
out a  knowledge  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  possess  a  lull 
and  correct  understanding  of  it  in  other  respects. 

§.  ISS.  Of  tkt  gei^md  nahart  of  rimj^  menial  sUUet. 

We  riudl  first  ofisr  some  remarks  on  those  mental 
sUtes^  which  are  sinqde,  and  shall  aim  to  give  an  under- 
standing of  their  nature,  so  £Bur  as  can  be  expected  on  a 
subject,  the  rleamess  of  which  depends  more  on  a  refiw^ 
ence  to  our  own  personal  ccmsciousness,  than  on  the  tesch- 
iDgsof  others. 

Let  it  be  noticed  then,  in  the  first  place,  that  a  simple 
idea  cahnot  bb  sxPAnAXXD  iiito  faets. — ^It  is  clearly  im- 
plied in  the  very  distinction  between  simplicity  and  com- 
pleiity,  considered  in  relation  to  the  states  of  the  mind, 
that  there  can  be  no  such  separation,  no  such  division. 
It  is  emphatically  true  of  our  simple  ideas  and  emotions, 
whether  the  remark  will  hold  good  of  any  thing  else  or 
not,  that  they  are  one  and  indivisible.  Whenever  you 
esn  detect  in  them  more  than  one  element,  they  at  once 
lose  their  character  of  simplicity  and  become  complex, 
however  they  may  have  previously  appeared.  Inseparar 
bleness  consequently  is  their  striking  characteristic ;  and 
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it  oMy  be  added,  that  they  are  not  onlyinaepanible  in  them- 
•elveii  but  are  separate  from  every  thing  ebe.  There  it 
nothing,  which  can  stand  as  a  sabstitnte  for  them  where 
they  are,  or  represent  them  where  they  are  not;  they  are  in- 
dependent unities,  constituted  exclusively  by  the  mind  it- 
self, having  a  specific  and  poritive  character,  but  neverthe- 
less known  only  in  themselves. 

§.  133.  Sunpfe  mental  tiaia  noi  fuicepCJUe  qf  itfimxum. 

Let  it  be  observed,  in  the  second  place,  that  our  simpk 
notions  canrot  bb  depineo. — ^This  view  of  them  follows 
necessarily  from  what  has  been  said  of  their  oneness  and 
inseparableness,  compared  with  iriiat  is  universally  mn 
derstood,  by  defining.  In  respect  to  definitions  it  is  vaor 
donbtedly  true,  that  we  sometimes  use  synonymous  words 
for  the  same  thing,  and  ^ve  it  the  name  of  defining,  but 
it  is  not  properly  such.  It  is  expected  in  defining,  and  is 
implied  in  the  meaning  of  the  term  itsdf,  thait  the  mb- 
ject  will  be  made  clearer,  but  this  is  never  done  directly 
by  the  use  of  synonymous  terms,  and  oftentimes  is  not 
done  by  them  in  any  way. 

In  every  legitimate  definition,  the  idea,  which  is  to  be 
defined,  is  to  be  separated,  as  fiur  as  may  be  thought  ne- 
cessary, into  its  subordinate  parts ;  and  these  parts  are  to 
be  presented  to  the  mind  for  its  examination,  instead  of 
the  original  notion,  into  which  they  entered.  This  pro- 
cess must  be  gone  through  in  every  instance  of  accurate 
defining  ;  this  is  the  general  and  authorised  view  of  defi- 
nition ;  and  it  is  not  easy  to  see,  in  what  else  it  can  wdl 
connst. 

But  this  process  will  not  apply  to  our  simple  thoughts 
and  feelings,  because  if  there  be  any  such  thing  as  sim- 
ple mental  states,  they  are  characteriied  by  inseparable- 
ness and  oneness.  And,  furthermore,  if  we  define  ideas 
by  employing  other  ideas,  we  must  count  upon  meeting 
at  last  with  such  as  shall  be  ultimate,  and  will  reject  all 
verbal  explanation  ;  othermse  we  can  never  come  to  an 
end  in  the  process. — So  that  the  simple  mental  affec- 
tions are  not  only  undefinable  in  themselves  ;  but,  if  there 
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were  natoch  eiementary  ttatei  of  mind,  there  could  be  no 
defining  in  any  other  caae  ;  it  would  be  merely  analyiis 
upon  analyni)  a  fvoceat  without  completion,  and  a  labour 
wiChoul  end ;  leering  the  subject  in  as  much  darkness  as 
iHheA  it  was  begun. 

§.  134.  FuUUij/  rf  Uu  dtfiMUrnqfiU  Schooli. 

It  is  well  known  to  have  been  a  serious  mistake  of  the 
Schoobnen,  that  they  undertook  to  give  a  definiticm  of 
idsas  of  the  class,  which  we  are  now  considering.  This 
course  eridei^y  tended  to  disturb  and  weaken  the  foun- 
dations of  all  reasoning  and  knowledge.  The  folly  erf 
it  probably  cannot  be  more  strikingly  shown,  than  by  re- 
fnrring  to  seme  instances,  which  are  to  be  found  in  their 
writings.  Among  numerous  other  abortive  attempts  of 
this  sofft,  they  have  given  us  a  definition  of  tnoliofi,  which 
is  usually  and  justly  classed  as  one  of  our  simple  states  of 
mind.  It  was  defined  by  the  Schoolmen  actus  cutis 
iir  FOTBJfTiA  QUATBHDs  IN  POTENTIA,  the  act  of  a  being  in 
power  as  fiur  forth  as  in  power.  This,  instead  erf  making 
our  idea  of  motion  clearer  than  it  was  before,  is  altogeth- 
er muntelligible.  At  a  later  period  it  has  also  been  de- 
fined a  passage  firom  one  place  to  another.  To  this  defi- 
nition there  ii  this  objection,  that  passage  is  synonjrmous 
with  motion,  and  that  it  amounts  to  no  more  than  to  say, 
that  motion  is  motion  firom  one  place  to  another. 

Every  person  is  supposed  to  understand  the  meaning  of 
the  word,  Sf^  The  Schoolmen,  in  order  to  render  what 
was  abeady  perfectly  well  understood,  more  clear  and 
easy  to  the  comprehension  of  people,  defined  it  the  act 
09  nnsncuons  as  var  forth  as  perspicuous.  This  defi- 
nition is  equally  fotile  with  either  of  the  foregoing.  If  it 
dnmld  be  stated  to  a  blind  man,  who  had  never  possess 
ed  the  foculty  of  sig^t,  it  is  very  evid«it,  that  he  would 
derive  no  information  firom  it.  We  are  probably  as  wise, 
however,  on  having  this  definition  given  us,  as  when  we 
are  told,  that  the  essence  of  beings  is  that  by  which  a 
thing  is  what  it  is  ;  thai  RELArfbN  is  the  reference  one 
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thing  bean  to  another  ;  end  that  DOBATioif  it  exiatenee 
free  from  deitruction. 

Theie  inttanoes  among  nomeroua  others  ihow  the  foU  j 
of  all  attempt!  of  this  kmd ;  wifBdently  evincing  that 
they  will  tend  to  perplex  rather  than  advanoe  knowledge. 
They  teach  the  mind  to  look  inward  upon  itself,  to  ex« 
amine  the  foundations  and  boundaries  of  knowledge,  and  to 
rest  satisfied  with  its  own  experiences.  And  if  a  dif- 
ferent course  is  pursued,  by  whomsoever  done  and 
with  whatever  parade  of  learning,  the  pursuit  of  truth 
will  always  dwindle  into  verbal  diqmtes,  and  hairbreadth 


It  ii  with  good  reason,  therefore,  that  Mr.  Stewart 
highly  commends  Des  Cartes  for  setting  this  subject  in  a 
clear  light,  and  giving  it  a  prominent  place  in  his  meta- 
physical  writings.  He  speaks  of  his  hminom  exposition 
of  the  common  logical  orrour  of  attempting  to  define 
words,  which  express  notions  too  simple  to  admit  of  analy* 
sis ;  and  adds  the  remark,  that  Afr.  Locke  claims  this  im» 
provement  as  entirely  his  own,  but  the  merit  of  it  unques- 
tionably belongs  to  Des  Cartes.* 

§•  135.  Mtam  of  obUdimg  a  knowkdge  qf  our  simplt 

notiont. 

Although  nothing  is  more  clearly  settled  in  Mental 
Philosophy,  than  the  existence  of  simple  ideas,  character- 
ised by  their  inseparableness  and  unity,  and  that  they  are 
of  course  undefinable,  the  objection  is  sometimes  made, 
that  this  doctrine  leaves  that  part  of  our  knowledge  in 
great  obscurity.  As  we  are  utterly  unable  to  make  than 
any  clearer  by  definition,  and  by  merely  using  oth«r 
words,  some  persons  may  profess  not  to  understand  what 
is  meant  by  the  terms,  extension,  solidity,  heat,  cold,  red, 
sweet,  unity,  desire,  pleasure,  existence,  power,  and  other 

•  Stewart's  Historical  DiasertiUion,  Pt.  I.  ch.  d< Mr.  Leeks 

wss  UDScqaaiated  with  what  Des  Cartes  had  said  on  this  sabjedU 
Nor  were  these  riews  whollj|new,although  bat  rety  imperfectly  an* 
derstood  and  dereloped,  eren  so  early  as  the  time  of  the  last  men-' 
tioned  writer. 
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namet  of  oar  nuqile  thoof^  and  feelings.— —If  there  it 
a  diflicolty  here,  it  will  be  likely  to  remain  fo  ;  we  most 
take  our  nature  aa  it  ia,  in  all  iti  essential  and  original  fea- 
tnresy  and  ere  anaUe  to  alter  it.  But  the  truth  is,  there 
is  no  difliculty ;  as  a  general  statement,  the  simple  mental 
states  are  more  dear  and  definite  to  our  comprehension 
than  others,  notwithstanding  their  undefinableness.  They 
are  the  d&rect  oflbpring  of  nature,  and  it  u  not  often  that 
she  leaves  her  own  work  unformed,  darkened,  and  indefi- 
nite. 

In  those  few  instaaoes,  howerer,  (for  soch  may  per- 
hqw  be  found,)  where  there  happens  to  be  a  degree  of 
mental  obeeurity  resting  on  them,  we  areable  to  assist  the 
conceptions  of  others,  by  a  statement  of  the  circumstan* 
ces,  as  fiur  as  possible,  under  which  the  simple  idea  exists. 
And  having  done  this,  we  can  merely  refer  them  to  thdr 
own  senses,  their  own  consciousness  and  personal  ezperi- 
enoe,  as  the  only  teadier,  firom  which  they  can  expect  to 
receive  any  tolerable  satisfiiction.  Simple  ideas  and  feel- 
ings derive  both  their  existence  and  character  from  the 
constitution  of  the  mind  itself;  in  the  event  and  issue  of 
their  inquiries,  the  mind  alone,  as  it  comes  under  their 
own  tnspecfion,  can  tell  them,  what  they  are. 

§.  1S6.  Orjgm  ^  ceaipfee  natUnt  and  their  rtloHom  to  fiMpfe. 

Our  simple  notions,  which  we  have  thus  endeavoured 
to  explain,  were  probably  first  in  origin.  There  are  rea* 
sons  for  considering  them  as  antecedent  in  point  of  time 
to  our  complex  mental  states,  although  in  many  cases  it 
may  not  be  easy  to  trace  the  progress  of  the  mind  from 
the  one  to  the  other.  The  complex  notions  of  external 
material  objects  embrace  the  separate  and  simple  notions 
of  extension,  hardness,  colour,  taste,  and  others.  As  these 
eksnentary  parts  evidently  have  their  origin  in  distinct 
sod  s^arate  senses,  it  is  but  reasonable  to  suppose,  that 
they  posapss  a  simple,  before  they  are  combined  together 
b  a  complex  existence.  Simple  ideas,  therefore,  may 
jaitly  be  regarded  as  antecedent  in  point  of  time  to  those, 
which  are  complex,  and  as  laying  the  foundation  of  them. 
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Hnia  we  aee,  tkat  Jt  k  Mflmntly  new  the  tr^  wmd 
thai  it  is  not  iii|iroper,  to  ipeak  of  our  complex  ideeii  m 
dtriTed  tromy  or  made  up  of  simple  ideas.  This  is  the 
wdl  known  language  of  lir.  Locke  on  this  subject ;  end 
when  we  consider  how  much  foundation  these  is  for  it  in 
the  constitution  and  operations  of  the  human  mind»  there 
is  good  reason  for  retaining  it. 

Although  purely  simple  ideas  and  emotions  are  fowm 

number,  vast  multitudes  of  a  conqplex  nature  are  formed 
from  them.  The  ability,  whidi  the  mind  possesses  ct 
originating  complex  thoughts  and  foelings  from  deoientar 
ry  ones,  may  be  compared  to  omr  power  of  uniting  to* 
gather  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  in  the  fSmnataon  ofsyi* 
laUes  and  words. 

$.137.  Cf  the  pneim  9en$e  i9^  whuk  eoa^^bamm  i$  to  Im  ; 

undenlood. 

But  while  we  diitinctly  assert  the  frequent  comples- 
nesi  of  the  mental  aflections,  it  should  be  partionlarly  kept 
inmiiid,that  they  are  not  tabe  regarded  in  the  light  of  a 
material  compound,  where  the  parts,  atthouf^  it  may 
sometimes  appear  to  be  otherwim,  necemarily  possess  no 
higher  unity  than  thai  of  juxtqiosition,  and  of  course  can 
be  literally  separated  from  each  other,  and  then  put  to- 
gether again.  There  u  nothing  of  tlus  kind  ;  neither  put* 
ting  together,  nor  taking  asunder,  in  this  literal  and  mar 
teiial  sense.  But  if  our  thoughts  and  feelings  are  not  made 
up  of  others,  and  are  not  complex,  in  the  material  sense  of 
the  expressions,  what  then  constitutes  their  complexness  ? 
This  inquiry  gives  occasion  for  the  important  remark, 
that  complexness  in  relation  to  the  mind  b  not  literal,  but 
virtual  only.  What  we  term  a  complex  feeling  u  in  itself 
truly  simple,  but  at  the  lame  time  it  is  equal  to  many  oth-« 
ers ;  and  is  complex  only  in  that  sense.  Thought  after 
thought,  and  emotion,  following  emotion,  passes  through 
the  mind ;  and  as  they  are  called  forth  by  the  .operation 
of  the  laws  of  association,  many  of  them  necessarily  have 
relation  to  the  same  object.  Then  there  follows  a  new 
state  of  mind,  which  is  the  result  of  those  previous  feel- 
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ingii,  Slid  i0  coni|ilex  in  the  leiiie  already  eiplained.  That 
it  to  My,  it  ii  fidt  by  i»  to  poiiCM  a  Tirtual  equality  to 
those  aeparate  antecedent  thoughts  and  emotions.  Our 
simple  fedings  are  like  streams  coming  from  difierent 
mountains,  but  meeting  and  mingling  together  at  last  in 
the  common  oentre  of  some  intermediate  lake ;  the  tribu« 
tary  fountains  are  no  longer  separable ;  but  have  disap> 
peered,  and  become  merged  and  confounded  in  the  bosom 
of  their  common  resting  place.  Or  they  maybe  likened  to 
the  cents  and  dimes  of  the  American  coinage,  tens  and  hun- 
dreds of  which  are  rq>resented  by  a  single  eaole  ;  and  }-et 
the  eagle  is  not  divided  into  a  hundred  or  thousand  parts, 
but  has  as  much  unity  as  the  numerous  pieces,  for  which 

The  language,  which  expresses  the  composition  and  com- 
plexity of  tliought,  is,  therefore,  to  be  regarded  as  wholly 
metaphorical,  when  applied  to  the  mind,  and  u  not  to  be 
taken  in  its  litenJ  meaning.  We  are  under  the  necessity 
of  employing  in  this  case,  as  in  others,  language  which  has 
a  material  origin,  but  we  shall  not  be  led  astray  by  it,  if 
we  carefully  attend  to  what  has  been  said,  and  endeavour 
to  aid  our  conception  of  it  by  a  reference  to  our  internal 


§.  138.  nhutroHemi  ofanalyns  as  applied  to  the  mind. 

The  subject  of  the  preceding  section  will  be  the  better 
understood  by  the  consideration  of  Analysis  as  applicable 
to  the  mind.  As  we  do  not  combine  literally,  so  wc  do 
not  untie  or  separate  literally ;  as  there  is  no  literal  com- 
plexness,  so  there  is  no  literal  resolution  or  analysis  of  it. 
Nevertheless  we  have  a  meaning,  when  we  speak  of  analy- 
zing our  thoughts  and  feelings.  And  what  is  it  f  What 
are  we  to  understand  by  the  term  analysis  ? 

Although  this  subject  is  not  without  difficulty,  both  in 
the  ccmception,  and  in  the  expression  of  it,  it  is  suscepti- 
ble of  some  degree  of  illustration. — It  will  be  remembered, 
that  there  may  be  analysis  of  material  bodies.  The  chem- 
iit  analyzes,  when  he  takes  a  piece  of  glass,  which  appears 
to  be  one  substance,  and  finds,  that  it  is  not  one,  but  is 
separable  into  silicious  and  alkaline  matter.      He  take^ 
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oiker  bodieih  «mI  KptMai  thmi  Id  fflbe  mtmmar;  wad 
wiMwrer  be  does  this,  die  proceMk  rightly  Gilled«iithfti»i 

Now  we  wfflj  die  Mme  term  to  tlie  nad ;  but  tlie 
tUag  eipreiied  by  it,  tlie  proceM  gone  tbrongb ,  k  not  tbe 
•erne.  All  we  cen  lay  it,  tbere  it  tomethiiig  like  this. 
We  do  not  reiolye  and  leperate  m  compiez  tboai^,  «§  we 
do  m  piece  of  gleas,  or  otber  meteriel  body  into  itt  parts ; 
we  are  ntteriy  vnabie  to  do  it,  if  we  dioirid  aerionaly  make 
tbe  attempt ;  every  mental  state  is  in  itsdf  and  in  fiict 
simple  and  indiTisible,  and  is  conqriex  only  "vvtvally. 
Compiez  notions  are  the  rssohs,  rather  thui  tbe  omb- 
poonds  of  former  iedings ;  and  though  not  literally  mads 
npof  parts,  have  the  rdation  to  them,  which  any  maleriil 
whole  has  to  the  elemoits  composing  it ;  and  in  thai  par- 
ticnlar  ssnse  may  be  said  to  comprehend  or  embrace  the 
sidbordinate  notions.  Mental  analysb  accordingly  eo»* 
cems  merely  this  relalion.  We  perform  soch  an  analysis, 
when,  by  the  aid  of  onr  leiiedfcm  and  eonscionsness,  we 
are  able  to  indicate  thoas  sqMurate  and  snborcynate  feel- 
ings, to  which,  in  our  conception  of  it,  the  oon^lez  men* 
tal  state  is  virtnally  eqoal. 

The  term  aoTBuntBifT,  fior  instance,  expresses  a  com- 
jdez  feeling ;  we  may  make  thisfeding,  which  is  in  bet  on- 
ly one,  although  it  is  virtually  more  than  one,  a  subject  of 
contemplation ;  and  we  are  said  to  analyze  it,  when  we 
are  able  to  indicate  those  separate  and  more  elementary 
notions,  without  the  existence  and  antecedence  of  which, 
it  could  not  have  been  formed  by  the  mind.  We  do  not 
literally  take  the  compiez  state  in  pieces,  but  we  designate 
other  states  of  mind  which,  every  one's  knowledge  of  the 
origin  of  thought  convinces  him,  must  have  preceded  it> 
such  as  the  ideu  of  power,  right,  obligation,  command, 
and  the  relative  notions  of  superiour  and  inferiour. 

§  1S9.  Ofmippfmd  eomplexnen  without  Ae  anUudence  qfmmfk 

fuling9. 

While  the  great  distinction  of  simplicity  and  complez- 
ness  in  reference  to  the  mental  affections  will  be  readily 
admitted,  some  persons  may  be  disposed  to  make  an  ob- 
jection to  the  doctrine,  which  has  been  maintained  in  the 
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ecNim  of  tlub  ehaptcr,  thai  compleziiieiiUl  lUtct  are  tab- 
leqnenl  ia  poiiit  of  time  to  those,  which  are  simple.     They 
adopt  tke  opimon,  that  some  at  least  of  our  complex  no- 
tHms  are  firamed  at  once  and  immediately,  whenerer  an 
occanon  presents  itsdf,  and  are  not  necessarily  dependent 
on  the  prior  existence  of  any  other  feelings.     When  the 
eye,  for  instanrffj  opens  on  a  wide  and  diversified  land- 
scape, ihey  suppose  tlie  whole  to  be  embraced  in   one 
complex  mental  state,  the  formation  of  which  is  not  grad- 
nai  and  soso^tiUe  of  measnrement  by  time,  bat  is  truly 
instantaneous.    When  we  direct  our  attention  to  objects  it 
less  extent,  as  a  portrait,  a  landscape  or  historical  paint- 
ing, they  imagine  it  to  be  still  more  evident,  that  the 
eomplesdty  of  mind,  corresponding  to  the  complexity  of 
the  object,  is  a  result  without  any  antecedent  process. 
Without  douiil  what  has  now  been  said  is  in  some  instan- 
ces apparently  the  case ;  but  this  appearance,  (Cor  we  can- 
not speak  of  it  as  any  thing  more  than  such,)  is  suscepti. 
ble  of  an  obirioos  eaqdanation,  without  an  abudonment  of 
the  general  princ^b,  which  has  been  laid  down.    No  one 
is  ignorantt  that  the  mind  often  passes  with  exceedmg  ra- 
pidity along  the  sneoessiTe  objects  of  its  contemplation. 
Tliis  rapidity  may  in  some  cases  be  so  great,  tliat  no  foun- 
dati<m  will  be  laid  for  remembrance  ;  and  of  course  in 
such  cases  the  eomplex  feeling  has  the  q>pearance  of  being 
formed  withoni  the  antecedence  of  other  simple  feelings. 
Often  theeye  i^anees  so  rapidly  oTor  the  distinct  parts  of  the 
portrait,  the  historical  painting,  or  even  the  wide  landscape, 
that  we  are  utterly  unable  in  our  recollection  to  detect  the 
sue  c  mm  i  e  steps  of  its  progress*  There  naturally  seems,there> 
fore,  to  be  but  one  view,  instead  of  distinct  and  succes- 
siye  gianrings  of  the  mind  from  hill  to  hill,  from  for* 
est  to  fofest,  and  from  one  verdant  spot  to  another, 
prior  to  the  supposed  one  and  instantaneous  comprehen- 
sion of  the  whole.  But  it  is  in  seeming  and  appearance  on* 
ly  and  not  in  feet ;  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  sort  of  self- 
impodition,  necessarily  attendant  on  the  limited  nature 
and  imperfection  of  the  mind. 
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GENERAL  CLASSIFICATION. 
§.  140.    7^  meflitaZ  ttaUi  diMed  into  Uudh^Aml  tmi 

l^BAT  hat  hitkerto  been  aeid  has  iMed  in  piqpMiag 
the  way  for  the  comideration  of  the  mental  acta,  eyercir 
■ea,  or  atates.  And  with  the  coMtderation  of  thia  topie, 
U  aacirMinnril J  dMnected  the  esaminatioD  €t  the  aaaoeptl^ 
bilities  or  powera,  to  which  they  owe  their  origin,  or  with 
the  action  of  which  they  are  intimatdy  combined.  Thia 
ia  a  vast  subject,  beset  with  many  perplenties,  bntipHdchy 
it  is  hoped,  will  be  rendered  more  easy  and  ample,  Iqr 
haying  taken  out  from  it,  and  considered  separately  the 
topics,  which  haTe  hitherto  come  under  our  notice* 

One  cause  of  perplexity  in  the  inquiries,  on  which  we 
are  next  to  enter,  is,  that  our  mratal  states  ofken  closely  re* 
sembleeach  other  in  their  characteristics,  or  are  much  in- 
termingled in  other  wajrs  and  for  other  causes,  and  that 
hence  it  is  often  difficult  to  separate  and  class  them.  Bol 
it  is  obviously  impossible  to  consider  them  in  the  mass, 
for  that  would  lead  to  utter  confusion  ;  it  is  impossiUe* 
also  to  consider  them  individually,  for  that  would  be  la- 
bour without  end  ;  there  must  be  a  classification  of  some 
kind  either  more  or  less  general.  With  this  object,  there- 
fore, in  view,  we  make  the  various  exercises  of  the  mind 
the  subject  of  our  contemplation,  and  the  result  of  thia 
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ezaminalioii,  is,  that  we  find  them  sutceptibk  of  a  gen- 
eric arruigement,  the  outlines  of  which,  whatever  may 
be  trot  in  respect  to  its  details,  have  been  uniyersally  de- 
tected. The  arrangement,  to  which  we  refer,  is  that  of 
the  division  ot  the  mental  states  into  Intellectual  and 
Sentient. 

§.141.  EMime%  m  faioimt  rf  thi»  €lamji^ 

ict  oiserve  in  men  gtiheraUy. 

We  find  some  evidence  of  the  propriety  of  this  gener- 
al arrangement,  of  this  partitioning,  if  we  may  so  speak, 
of  our  mental  nature,  in  the  conduct  and  characters  <ft 
men,  as  they  pass  under  our  observation.  The  classifica- 
tion in  quesUoo  is  not  merely  to  be  found  in  books  ;  it  is 
not  the  work  of  mere  scholars  ;  but  u  clearly  recogni- 
led  in  the  language  and  conduct  of  men  generally.  Those 
men  without  education,  who  merely  express  what  they 
feel,  without  amy  formal  attempt  at  analyzing  thdr  feel- 
ings, have  observed,  and  detected,  and  asserted  it.  How 
eonamon  it  is  for  them  to  refer  to  occasions,  where,  in 
their  own  method  of  expressing  it,  their  understandings 
were  convinced,  but  their  hearts  were  not  affected  !  And 
do  they  not  tmcooseiously  indicate  in  such  language  the 
line  of  densareation,  which  the  Creator  of  the  mind  has 
drawn  between  its  intellectual  and  sentient  nature?  Nor 
is  this  remark  of  trifling  consequence.  It  is  no  small  ev- 
idence of  the  existence  of  the  generic  distinction  under 
consideration,  when  we  find  it  acknowledged  by  the  un- 
lettered, as  well  as  by  the  mere  scholar.  The  elements  of 
human  nature  were  not  given  stintedly  and  by  measure ; 
they  weie  not  i^yportioned  out  to  those,  on  whom  the  fa- 
vours of  rank  and  learning  happened  to  be  conferred,  to 
the  excludon  of  the  poor  and  the  ignorant,  but  beam  in 
every  human  countenance,  and  speak  even  in  the  language 
of  the  outcast  and  degraded  slave. 

But  there  are  other  men,  who  furnish  a  lesson  on  this 
subject.  If  we  look  among  those,  who  are  allowedly 
p<Msessed  of  the  highest  intellectual  attainments  and  cul- 
ture, we  shall  not  unfrequently  observe  in  two  men  a  per- 
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Ud  likeneM  in  tlie  iotallect,  but  an  niter  diforepaaey  ia  th^ 
hmri.  Both  pofteas  dearneis  of  peroeplion,  resouroet  of 
knowledge,  eminent  powers  of  reitoning,  end  all  in  equal 
degree.  What  then?  The  heart  of  the  one,  (the  furriSNCB,  if 
it  were  allowed  so  to  speak,)  is  all  kindness,  truth,  and  jim- 
tioe ;  he  is  an  Aristides,  a  Washington,  earnestly  seeking 
to  do  good,  and  incapable  of  intentionally  doing  wrong ; 
whOe  that  of  the  other  is  the  dm  and  loathsome  lodging 
place  for  envy,  fUsehood,  cruelty,  decdt,  and  erery  evil 
thii^. 

Look  at  the  indiTidnals,  who  compose  Congresses  snl 
Parliaments,  and  other  sdect  and  estaUished  congxegnr 
tions  of  great  men  ;  take  the  measurement  of  their  knowl- 
edge, the  guage  of  their  intellectnalinTention  ;  and  many 
will  be  found,  showing  the  same  compass,  and  bearing  an 
equality  of  impress.  Then  turn  from  the  intellect,  and 
look  into  that  better  and  hi^ier  sanctuary  of  the  seal, 
whidi  is  the  readenoe  of  the  feeling,  the  hope,  the  da- 
sire,  the  moral  ssntimenft,  and  it  will  require  no  remarki^ 
Ue  gift  of  pereeption  to  discoTer  a  diflfareoce  in  thoeej 
who  in  the  other  respect  were  essentially  equal.  One  m 
endeaTOuring  to  crush  the  powerless,  another  is  too  hi|^ 
minded  to  bruise  a  brokenreed  ;  one  acts  wholly  for  hk»- 
self,  another  for  his  country  ;  one  feels  for  his  country 
and  that  is  all,  another  adds  to  his  love  of  country  Ae 
love  of  mankind  ;  one  will  sell  his  TOte  for  two  fiurtlungs, 
another  will  sooner  part  with  his  right  hand  or  right  eye, 
than  Inreak  his  agreement  with  his  honour  and  con- 
science. 

Now  we  bd  at  liberty  to  build  up  a  conclusion  in 
Tiew  of  these  fiicts.  We  deem  ounelves  warranted  in  de- 
ducing the  inference,  that  there  is  in  man's  mind  a  com- 
bination of  nature.  Something  is  meant,  when  we  use 
the  word  UNDSRSTAirDuro  in  distinction  from  the  HfiAar. 
There  it  a  sentient,  as  well  as  an  intellectual  constitution; 
there  are  cogmtiye  powers,  and  there  are  susceptibilities 
4»f  emotion. 
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§•  14S.  T%u  elttitykaiimi  Jrt^iitenily  rteoguixed  in  wrii^ 

Akkougii  on  this  rabjacl  we  have  looked  to  the  unlet- 
tered mohitode,  end  men  of  bmineM  and  action  first,  we 
nre  by  no  meant  to  exelode  mere  men  of  letten,  and  to 
hold  tlieir  testimony,  in  whaterer  way  it  may  be  given, 
as  imimpoitant.    Literary  writers  of  eminence  for  the  most 
psurt  clearly  recogniie,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  the 
generic  amngement,  which  has  been  proposed.     It  is 
perhaps  mmeeessary  to  make  the  remark,  that  Locke,  al- 
tlioogh  he  did  not  limit  himself  to  one  class  of  subjects, 
took  for  his  principal  and  prominent  topic  the  intellect; 
the  title  page  of  his  great  work  intimates  this;  it  reads.  An 
Essay  ooneemingHuman  Understanding;  but  Edwards, who 
was  animated  with  die  hope  of  seeing  men  brought  nearer 
to  their  Creator,  selected  the  higher  part  of  human  nature 
as  the  great  object  of  his  inquiries,  and  treated  of  the 
Will  and  the  Ailections.    Mr.  Stewart  professedly  extend- 
ed his  inquiries,  and  at  some  length,  to  both  parts  of  our 
constitution.     He  alludes  in  Tery  clear  terms  to  the  dis- 
tinction between  them  in  the  introduction  of  his  Philoso- 
phy of  the  AetiTe  and  Moral  Powers. ^^  In  my  former 

work  on  the  Human  Mind  (he  remarks)  I  confined  my  at- 
tention almost  exdodTely  to  Man,  considered  as  an  talsl- 
kdtulbimg ;  and  attempted  an  analysb  of  those  faculties 
and  powers,  wiiich  compose  that  part  of  his  nature,  com-* 
monly  called  his  imUlket  or  his  undertiandimg.^^ 

But  it  is  not  to  professed  writers  on  these  subjects, 
that  we  would  refer  in  this  case ;  the  distinction  is  made 
by  authors,  who  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  ever  studied 
the  mind  as  a  science.  The  Roman  Historian  indicates  it, 
when  he  Informs  us,  that  Mutius  Scaeyola  purposely  con- 
sumed his  hand  in  the  fire,  and  meanwhile  exhibited 
outwardly  as  little  sensibility  to  sufiering,  as  if  his  intel- 
lect were  separated  from  the  power  of  feeling,  (quam 
quum  Tehit  alienate  ab  sensu  torreret  animo.)  It  is  indi- 
cated also  by  a  later  historian  of  the  same  great  nation, 
when  he  sajrs  of  Cataline,  (fuit  magna  vi  animi,  sed  inge- 
niomalo  pravoque,)  that  he  possessed  a  vigorous  intellect^ 
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but  in  his  diipontion  was  evil  and  depraved.  And  we 
might  ask,  What  historian  or  poet,  of  any  age  or  people, 
has  given  a  faithful  sketch  of  man  for  any  length  of  time, 
without  being  compelled  to  recogniie  the  same  distino 
tion,  in  what  they  so  uniformly  inform  us  of  the  strivings 
of  the  judgment  against  the  passions,  and  of  the  passions 
against  the  judgment? 

In  the  first  book  of  the  Novum  Organum,  Bacon  re- 
marks, that  the  intellect,  in  numberless  ways  and  often  with- 
out our  perceiving  it,  is  under  the  influence  of  the  feelings^ 
(afiectus  intellectum  imbuit  et  inficit ;)  and  in  doing  so  he 
clearly  admits  the  distinction,  which  we  are  contending 
for,  between  the  feeling  or  sentient,  and  the  inteUectiial 
part  of  the  soul.  He  evidently  speaks  of  it  as  something 
well  known,  as  something  not  to  be  controverted.  The 
whole  passage,  which  forms  the  49th  Aphorism,  is  worthy 
of  notice  for  its  philosophical  sagacity  and  truth. 

^^  Intellectus  humanus  luminis  sicci  non  est ;  sed  recipil 
infusionem  a  voluntate  et  aflectibus  ;  id  quod  generat,  ad 
qood  vult,  scientias;  quod  enim  mavult  homo  verum  esse, 
id  potius  credit.  Rejicit  itaque  difficilia  ob  inquirendi 
impatientiam;  sobriaquiacoarctantspem;  altiora  naturaie» 
propter  superstitionem  ;  lumen  experientie,  propter  ar- 
rogantiam  et  fEistum,  ne  videatur  mens  versari  in  vilibua 
et  fluxis  ;  paradoxa,  propter  opinionem  vulgi ;  denique 
innumeris  modis,  iisque  interdum  imperceptibilibusi  aflbc* 
tus  intellectum  imbuit  et  inficit «" 

§.  143.  Languages  referred  to  in  proof  of  this  generic 

arrangement. 

It  is  further  worthy  of  notice,  that  there  is  a  multi- 
tude of  words  in  the  various  dialects  of  men,  which  have 
a  relation  to  the  arrangement  before  us.  In  our  own  lan- 
guage, when  the  discourse  relates  to  our  sentient  constitu- 
tion, we  employ  the  terms,  feelings,  emotions,  desires^ 
passions,  affections,  inclinations,  and  the  like  ;  but  when 
it  relates  to  the  understanding,  we  employ  another  set  of 
words,  viz,  perceptions,  thoughts,  notions,  ideas,  intellec- 
tual states,  &.C. It  is  true,  there  are  other  terms  of  a 
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mora  ganni  MtoTO,  (at  whm  m  tpeak  of  the  ttatet,  aciis 
m  fjptirciw  of  tke  HufaidY)  which  are  applied  to  both  clae- 
m  loiliwriMoalfly,  but  thoae,  which  have  been  iMOtion- 
fld,  wan  roMonly  reitrictcd  in  their  q>plicatioB,  and  are 
ioi,  am  a  general  etatement,  interchanged  with  each  other. 
Well  may  we  o^nclode,  therefore,  inaamuch  as  lan- 
guage ladeiigBed  by  the  framers  of  it  tobeaiort  of  repre* 
■antati^  of  the  mind,  that  the  great  distinction,  which 
iana  now  been  laid  down,  is  well  founded.    The  eiifltence 
of  theae  diatinct  clawct  of  terms,  which  were  not  framed 
^ritlioot  an  object,  and  without  an  adequate  reason,  can- 
aiot  be  aoooontad  far,  except  on  the  ground,  that  there  is 
m  corresponding  distinrtlon  in  the  mind's  acts.     And  if 
there  be  a  diatfaietion  in  the  acts,  or  exercises,  there  is  of 
<;oarse  a  dislinetimi  in  the  mind  itself,  a  twofold  na- 
ture, the  oatlinaa  of  which,  we  again  yenture  to  assert, 
urill  not  fiul  to  discoyei    themselves  in  every  indiyidiud, 
in  whom  the  eifments  of  humanity  exist  in  so  high  a 
Jifegree  m  to  render  him  an  object  of  notice  at  all. 

On  any  other  groonds,  what  shall  we  make  of  the  ex- 
.presnons,  wUch  havo  been  already  referred  to  in  eminent 
writcn?  What  sbaR  we  say,  (to  take  a  single  instance  out 
of  the  mukitode,  that  might  be  brought  together,)  of  the 
foDowjng  langoaga  of  a  learned  critic,*  in  relation  to  a 
speech  of  Mr.  Fox  in  Parliament,  on  the  great  question  of 
the  fliavo  Trade  y^^^  it  is  among  the  happiest  productions 
of  a  rapid  and  vigorous  ihtbllbct,  cdled  into  action 
suddenly  by  |he  warmth  of  an  hpn^  and  poble  heamt. 
The  PBBLUio  seems  all   iirrsLLSCT;   the  ihtellect  nil 

PBM.aiO.'^ 


§.  144.  T%M  MMrs  of  Mi  elatrifieatUm  a  matter  of  eon- 


The  riaasification,  which  we  are  considering,  is  the 

more  important,  because  it  is  founded,  not  in  the  mere 

drcumstances  attending  the  origin  of  the  mental  states, 

but  in  the  nature  of  the  states  themselves.    We  feel,  we 

kiiow  them  to  be   di&rent.    But  when  we  are  required 
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to  it1#*wkh<yi»ciiim  wImI  .ike  acUMil  diAraMe  k  be- 
iivMB  dMitttva  qlfum  of  tlie  oxetdiM  of  tl^  Mill,  i*^  cmr 
Mt  be  dnued,  lluil  tlie  quetlaoii  it  more  recdiiy  propoiodl, 
dMaeMweied.  A  man  mey  believe  end  knew  hiuMeU; 
(k  k  very  often  the  case,)  what  he  may  find  k  difficult  to 
ccNBununieate^endesplakito  othem.  An  inability  to  aet 
forth  in  words  the  nature  of  any  perticnlar  acts  of  the 
•oul  is  not  a  prooi^  that  those  ezercisM  do  not  eziii,  or 
that  the  condition  of  one  stale  of  the  adnd  does  not  diftr 

from  that  ct  another. 

On  the  contrary  it  may  be  answered  inlhieoase,  eain 
others,  that  every  person  knows  from  his  coirsciousiiBss, 
that  great  and  ultimate  guide  which  Pro videnoe  has  giT- 
en  men,  thai  there  is  not  only  ^  difference,  bat  a  radkal 
and  esssntial  diffwenoe  between  the  two  classes. 

No  one,  for  instance,  can  besiqipesed  to  be  inssnsibfeef 
this  diversity  in  the  menial  states,  exprsssed  by  His 
terns,  truth,  belief,  certainly,  order,  equality,  and  the  iiha» 
and  those,  expiressed  by  the  terms,  pleasure,  pain,  h^qpi, 
dsrire,  love,  Ac  We  refer,  therefore,  on  this  point  te 
each  one's  internal  experience,  to  his  own  ctasdousness. 

^^  Every  man,  (says  Condillac,  Oi^in  of  Knovriedga^ 
Pt,  I.  CH.  I,)  is  conscioos  of  his  thought ;  he  distinguishes 
it  perfectly  firom  every  thing  else  ;  he  even  diBtimruiilm 
one  thought  firom  another ;  and  that  is  sufficient.  If  we 
go  any  further,  we  stray  firom  a  point,  which  we^pve- 
hend  so  deariy,  that  it  can  never  lead  us  into  enrour.'' 

§.145.  Of  the  differeni  fusnui  given  to  it. 

marked  further,  that  the  expBcit 
of  this  classification  is  by  no  meam 
new ;  on  the  contrary,  in  its  essential  features,  it  has  re- 
peatedly made  a  formal  appearance  under  various  names. 
Some  of  these  designations  vrill  be  briefly  referred  to. 

I,    Cognitive  and  Motive. ^A  longtime  nnce,  it 

vras  proposed,  particularly  by  Mr.  Hobbes,  to  emflby 
these  two  wordi,  as  expressive  of  the  general  divinon 
under  consideration.  Undoubtedly  the  epithet  cbom- 
TiTB,  whether  we  consult  its  etymology  or  its  mcaiiing  as 
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estflblkted  I17  me,  b  lafficieiHly  i^^plicaMe  to  that  part  of 
our  meotei  nature,  whidi  regards  the  mere  origin  of 
knowledge,  m  pareeptioD,  judgment,  reasoning,  Alc.  The 
term  hotitb,  aa  indicatiTe  of  the  other  part  of  oor  men- 
tal cohititation,  was  probably  adopted  on  the  ground,  that 
our  emotions,  desires,  and  passions  are  particobrly  eon- 
nected  with  mmrement  or  action.  This  nomenclature 
seems  not,  however,  to  have  been  generally  adopted. 

<*The  terms  uignftiii  and  inoriM,  (sasrs  Mr.  Stewart,  Ele- 
ments, Ft.  n,)  were  long  ago  proposed  for  the  same  pur- 
pose by  Hobbes  ;  but  they  never  appear  to  have  come 
mto  general  use,  and  are  indeed  liable  to  obvious  ob* 

lections*'' 

II,   The  Understandmg  and    "HTill. ^The    generic 

ckssifiration,  which  we  have  been  considering,  has  made 
its  appeanoioe  also  under  these  names.     We  have  already 
had  ocirasion  to  lefiv  to   Locke  and  Edwards;  those  dis- 
tinguished writers  nol  only  recognised  the  classification 
in  question,  and  made  it  the  basis  of  the  particular  direc- 
tion of  their  great  eSsrts,  but  finequently  emfdoyed  this 
phraseology  as  expressive  of  it.    Under  the  term  Under- 
standing was  induded  the  whole  intellectual,  the  thinking 
and  reasoning  part  of  our  nature.     By  the  Will  seems  to 
have  been  meant  that  ability,  in  whatever  way  it  might 
exhibit  itself^  whidh  was  sujqposedto  be  necessary  in  bring- 
ing the  mental  constitution  into  action  ;  it  was  the  mind's 
impelling    and  controlling  principle ;  something  which 
moved  and  governed  it.     To  determine  precisely,  howev- 
er, what  fselings  and  operations  belonged  to  the  one  and 
what  belonged  to  the  other  was  by  no  means  a  matter 
well  settled,  but  of  no  small  doubt  and  contention.     The 
designation  of  the  arrangefjoent  by  these  names  has  conse- 
quently fiJIen  into  comparative  discredit.      The  word 
Understanding,  however,  is  still  employed  in  its  original 
extent,  as  synonymous  with  intellect ;  the  word  Will,  with 
a  much  restricted  signification. 

HI,  Intellectual  and  Active  Powers. ^For  the  epi- 
thet MOTIVE,  proposed  by  Hobbes,  the  term  Actii^e  has 
been  substituted  by  some  modern   writers,   particularly 
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Aeid  and  Stewart*  Tlw  flpitlMly  like  UmU  fo  wiudi  it 
WM  labitiUitod,  wnm  probdUy  iolrodaced  on  the  groundf 
thai  the  lentient  pert  of  our  natoreU  iimedialHy  aad  par- 
ticularly  connected  with  iiiotion,eilert,<Nrectioii.  Itkprob-* 
ably  net  meanl  to  be  intimated  by  thoae,  who  adopt  this 
derignation,  that  the  feeliny  and  poweri^JBcladed  under  it^ 
poite«  in  themtelTet  more  actirity  than  others,  bat  are 
active  in  the  sense  of  being  partiddarly  connected  with^ 
and  leading  to  action  ;  which  is  nndoobtedly  the  truth. 

On  these  diflbrent  designations  we  would  briefly  re- 
Inark,  that  the  name  is  of  less  consequence,  thantlie  thing 
intended  to  beezpresied  by  it.  It  is  undoubtedly  neoes* 
sary  to  be  understood  in  what  we  say ;  but  further  thaa 
that, the mereezpresnon,aIthoughit  isnottobe  negleeted, 
is  of  subordinate  importance.  It  is  even  convenient  to 
have  at  command  more  than  one  fnrm  of  ezpresnony  in  er* 
der  to  avoid  the  disagraeaUe  eflbct  of  a  too  fiwquent  rep- 
etition of  the  same  words  and  phrases.  And  there  is  ao 
diflkmlty  in  this,  if  the  reader  will  but  take  the  pains  to 
observe  the  eonneotion,  and  to  limit  the  nwaning  of  the 
particular  ezpreaden  trjr  it* 

§.  146.  Chmjieaium  of  tki  ialeZbclualatatef  iff  the  mmd. 

For  the  reasons,  which  have  been  given,  we  find  our- 
selves anthoriaed,  in  the  first  place,  in  considering  the 
states,  exercises,  or  acts  of  the  mind,  (for  these  terms,  the 
most  general  we  can  employ,  will  apjdy  to  both  classes,) 
under  the  two  general  heads  of  Intellectual  and  Saitiont. 
Our  intellectual  states  of  mind,  together  with  their .  cor- 
responding susceptibilities  and  powers,  will  first  come  un- 
der consideration.  On  lo<dung  attentively,  however,  at 
the  intellectual  part  of  our  nature,  we  readily  discover, 
that  the  results,  iHiich  are  to  be  attributed  to  it,  are  sus- 
ceptible of  a  subordinate  classification,  viz,  into  uttellec- 
TUAL  STATES  of  External,  and  those  of  Internal  origin. 
It  is  presumed,  that  on  a  little  exalnination  this  distinc- 
tion will  be  sufficiently  obvious.  If  the  mind  were  insu- 
lated and  cut  ofi*  from  the  outward  world,  or  if  there 
were  no  such  outward  world,  could  we  feel,  or  see,  or 
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hear?  AD  tkotenMnlalallectioiiSfWliichweexpreM,  wlica 
we  ipaik  of  the  diTernties  of  tatle  and  touch,  of  knukI 
and  ^1^9  are  utterly  dependent  on  theeiwtence  and  pret- 
ence of  aomethmg,  which  is  ezterioiir  to  the  intellect  it- 
•df.  But  this  cannot  be  eaid  of  what  is  ezpreMed  by  the 
words,  truth,  fidsehood,  opinion,  intelligence,  came,  obli- 
gation, eftct,  andnomeroos  creationi  of  the  intellect  of  a 
like  kind. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  subordinate  dasnlica- 

tion,  which  is  now  proposed  to  be  made,  did  not  OKape,  in 

its  essential  characteristics,  the  notice  of  very  ancient 

writers.     We  haTO  the  authority  of  Cudworth,*  that 

those  int^ectual  states,  which  haTe  an  internal  origin,  bore 

among  theGreeks  the  name  of  nobiuta,  Ihrnigka  or  uUit- 

UcHom ;   iriule    those  of  external    origin  were    called 

AisTnaif  ATA,  $mmibm.    Although  this  rlsariiirstion,  the 

grounds  of  which  csnnot  fail  readily  to  present  themsdyes, 

has  been  recogniaedaad  sanctioned,  in  some  form  or  other, 

by  numerous  writers  on  the  human  mind,  some  fliture  op> 

portunity  will  be foundmore  fully  to  explain  and  defend 

it ;  the  objections,  which  hare  been  made,  will  not  be 

OYerlooked ;  and  it  will  readily  be  perceiyed,  that  we 

shall  be  the  better  prepared  for  this  proposed  explanation, 

after  haying  considered  the  rdation,  which  the  mind  sus^ 

tains  to  the  external  world  by  means  of  the  senses,  and  an« 

alyaed  the  knowledge,  which  has  its  origin  in  that  source. 

*  Codwsrtli'to  Immatabls  Moralitj,  Bk.  IV.  qu,  I 
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CHAPTER    FIRST. 


ORIGIH  or  KNOWLEDOe  IN  OENEHAL. 


0  ATma  anrmd  aft  tlut  pwil  io  mur  inqniriet,  wWir 
ifvareloitert  feiliMsiiew  trick,  k  k  naioral  tooMla 
(knee  back  on  the  nmd  we  have  gone  ower ;  aad  it  if  ii# 
ezaggcraftiim  to  mjf  that  we  lia¥e  found  groandi  of  admi- 
ration  and  enoonnigemant  in  what  hat  fidleo  onder  our  no- 
tice. We  hare  wmn  andonbtad  proof  iOf  the  greaCneif  of 
the  mind,  of  the  Tarialy  of  itselenientaryreioarcet,andof 
its  eaentid  exeelkaea ;  and  yet  we  have  only  gone  romd 
it  like  caaaal  Wtilan ;  W0  have  merely  teen  the  outlines 
and  boundaries  ;  we  hare  counted  the  towers  and  bul- 
warks at  a  distfnfff  ;  and  can  hardly  say,  that  we  haye 
opened  $he  gates,  and  entered  inU^  the  inner  part  of  the 

TheuHnd  of  man  nay  be  contemplated  in  itself  4^ 
a  matter  of  ipaculation,  sock  a  view  of  It  will  do  no 
harm ;  although  in  point  of  iact,  the  mind  never  was, 
and  never  can  be  separated  from  the  relations  it  sustains 
to  every  part  of  the  universe,  and  to  the  great  Creator  of 
the  Universe.  As  a  mere  matter  of  speculation,  howeirer, 
we  may  direct  our  attention  to  it,  considered  as  separate 
from  every  tUng  eke  ;  and  there  will  be  found  to  be 
something  pleasing  and  exalting  in  such  contemplations. 
If  we  snppose  its  powers  to  be  in  their  strei^(th  and  m^ 
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tiTity,  and  at  the  Mune  time  exclude  the  consideration  of 
eyery  thing  ezteriour,  which  might  be  imagined  to  be  the 
cause  of  this  activity,  the  mind  has  the  appearance  of  be- 
ing a  self-supplying,  and  original  energy.  It  seems  to  us 
like  the  sun  in  the  heavens,  a  perpetual  fountain-head  of 
illumination,  streaming  outward  in  every  direction,  and 
overflowing  all  things  with  brightness. 

Plato  among  the  ancients,  and  Malebranche  among  the 
modems  seem  to  have  been  pleased  with  taking  this  view; 
those  peculiar  traits  of  thought,  which  are  ascribed  to 
them,  may  be  accounted  for  in  part  on  the  ground  of  a 
great  retirement  into  themselves,  and  a  predominant  love 
of  interiour  inspection.  And  certainly  to  a  serious  and 
contemplative  mind,  there  is  something  peculiarly  fiMcina- 
ting  in  this  course.  When  men  are  sick  of  the  world 
without,  as  they  often  find  occasion  to  be,  there  is  always 
a  ^rld  within,  in  which  they  can  seclude  themsdves. 
In  the  indulgence  of  this  inward  retirement,  they  have  an 
opportunity  not  only  to  search  out  the  mind's  hidden 
treasuresoff]ioughtVi$motion,and  ttiergy,  but  to  contem- 
j>late  also  the  marits  and  signatures  of  that  divine  and 
more  glorious  Intelligence  firom  whom  it  came. 

§.  148.  CmmuHon  €f  tht  wind  vnA  the  fiutferiaZtforU. 

But  after  all,  the  speculations  referred  to  in  the  last  sec- 
tion will  be  likely  tq  lead  us  astray,  and  to  give  a  distort- 
ed view  of  the  mind,  if  they  are  pursued  too  fiur,  or  are 
not  limited,  and  guarded  with  sufficient  care.  An  entire 
separation  of  the  soul  and  its  action  from  every  thing 
else  is  merely  a  supposition,  an  hypothesis,  which  is  not 
reafized  in  our  present  state  of  being.  What  the  soul  will 
be  in  a  fiiture  state  of  existence  is  of  course  another  in- 
quiry. It  is  possible,  that  it  may  be  disburdened,  more 
than  it  is  in  this  life,  of  connections  and  dependencies,  and 
will  possess  more  freedom  and  energy  ;  but  it  seems  to  be 
our  appropriate  business  at  present  to  examine  it,  as  we 
find  it  here. 

Whatever  Providence  may  have  in  reserve  for  us  in  a 
iitture  state,  it  is  obvious,  that  in  our  present  existence  it 
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hi  dcrigaadj  and  crtaMklied  an  intinuite  comiection  be- 
twMB  the  Mol,  and  the  material  world.  We  have  a  wil- 
oeH  of  this  in  the  mere  fiict  of  the  ezistenoe  of  an  exter- 
nal creation.  Was  all  this  visible  creation  made  for 
nonfat?  Are  the  flowers  not  only  of  the  wilderness,  but 
of  the  cultivated  place,  formed  merely  to  waste  their 
sweetness  on  the  desert  air?  Arethoseharmonical  sounds 
and  lavishing  touches,  that  come  forth  from  finimate  and 
inanimate  nslnre,  utteredy  and  breathed  out  in  vain?  Can 
we  permit  omsdves  to  suppose,  that  the  symmetry  of 
form,  every  where  existing  in  the  outward  world,  the  rein- 
tions  and  aptitodes,  the  beauties  of  proportion,  and  the 
decoratioH  of  coloan  exist  without  any  object?  And  yet 
this  must  be  so,  if  there  be  no  c<mnection  between  the 
soul  of  man,  and  onlward  objects.  What  would  be  pro- 
portion, what  wonld  be  colour,  what  would  be  harmony 
of  sound  withooilhe  soul,  to  which  they  are  addressed, 
and  from  which  they  are  acknowledged  to  derive  their 
eflicacy?  When  there  is  no*  soul,  where  there  is  a 
deprivation  and  want  of  the  conscious  spirit,  there  is  no 
sif^t,  no  hearing,  no  touch,  no  sense  of  beauty.  Ev- 
ery thing  depends  on  the  mind  ;  the  senses  are  merely 
the  medium  of  cosamnnication,  the  conditions  and  helps 
of  the  peroq)tions,  and  not  the  perceptions  themselves. 

With  such  considerations  we  justify  what  has  been 
mid,  that  Ftovidenpe  designed,  and  eitablished  an  inti- 
mate connection  between  the  soul,  and  the  material 
world. 

And  there  ia  another  train  of  thought,  which  leads  to 
the  same  condnsian.  On  any  other  supposition  than  the 
fixistenee  of  such  a  connection,  we  cannot  accpunt  for 
that  nice  and  costly  apparatus  of  the  nerves  and  organs  of 
•cnse,  with  wliich  we  are  furnished*  Although  we  be- 
hold on  every  side  abundant  marks  of  the  Creator's  good- 
ness, we  may  safely  my,  he  does  nothing  in  vain.  The 
question  then  immediately  recurs,  What  is  the  meaning 
of  the  expenditure  ot  the  Divine  goodness  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  eye,  in  the  windings  and  ingenious  construc- 
tion of  the  ear,  and  in  the  diffusion  of  the  sense  of 
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t^dif  WfreamMii  giir«  a  miOMtlwrf  munmt  td  Mh 
qoeitian,  exempt  on  the  gromid)  that  there  is  m  toigiwrii 
itid  etldblished  eomieelion  between  the  SMnd^  and  the 
material  world.  If  we  admh  the  exiitence-  of  this  con- 
nection^ every  thing  is  at  onee  explained* 

§•149.  Qftluarigm  or  btgtmmmgt  ^f  Imowkdge. 

The  Creator,  therefore,  established  the  relaHen  between 
niild  and  matter ;  and  it  is  st  striking  and  ltttportantliftet> 
that,  in  this  connection  of  the  mental  aild  material  world, 
we  are  probably  to  look  for  the  commeiicemettt  of  the 
mind's  activity,  and  for  the  begimiingi  Of  knowledge. 
The  soul,  conddered  in  its  rdationdiip  to  external  natrnie^ 
may  be  compared  to  a  stringed  instrument.  Regarded  in 
itself,  it  is  an  inrisible  existence,  hiring  the  capacity  and 
dements  of  harmony.  The  nerves,  the  eyci^  and  the  Ma^ 
see  generally  are  the  diords  and  artificial  frame-work^ 
which  God  has  wisvett  round  its  nnseite  and  nnseaychable 
essence.  This  Hving  and  tfurioos  instrument,  which  was 
before  voiceless  and  Ulent,  sends  forth  its  Ckmnds  of  har- 
niony,  as  soon  al  it  li  *wept  by  outward  iilfltitaces.  But 
Ais,  H  unll  b6  noticed,  is  ii  general  stateinMt ;  the  mean* 
ing  may  not  be  perfectly  obvioitt,  and  it  will  be  necessary 
to  descend  to  some  particulars. 

There  are  certain  elementary  notions,  which  seem  to  be 
involved  in,  and  itiiefiarable  from  our  very  existence,  such 
as  self,  identity,  iic.  The  supposition  would  b^  highly 
unreasonable,  that  we  can  exist  for  any  length  of  time 
without  possessing  them.  It  is  certain,  thkt  these  notions 
are  among  the  eai^liest,  which  men  form ;  and  yet  cautious 
and  judicious  inquirers  into  the  mind  have  expressed  the 
opinion,  that  evten  theii^  do  not  arise,  except  subsequentty 
to  an  impression  on  the  organs  of  sense. 

Speaking  of  t  being,  whom,  for  the  sake  of  inuMra- 
tion,  he  supposes  to  be  possessed  of  merely  the  two  senses 
of  hearing  and  smelling,  Mr.  Stewart  makes  this  renterk. 
-^<<  Let  us  suppose  then  a  particular  sensation  to  be  exci- 
ted in  the  fiiind  of  such  a  being.  The  moment  this  hi^- 
l^eni  he  must  ne6Haai^  acquire  the  knierwledge  of  two 


fMtoaloiioe;  that  of  the  esklciice  of  Uie  miMfiiii,  and 
that  of  Ut  aim  MffMCi,  as  a  MoUent  bciiig.''*    This  hn- 
goago  dearly  impiiei,  thai  the  aotiont  of  ezistcooe  and  of 
peraoooradf  am  atlmdinf  epim,  anii  ■ntwrniial  tu  aa  af 
iKtion  of  the  aund,  eaoml  bj  an  impraMon  en  the  acn* 
naa.     In  hie  Eawya  he  atifl  BMre  ckariy  and  dechifdy 
adTaacea  the  opndon,  that  Ae  ndnd  k  origkially  branghl 
into  nction  through  the  medkim  of  the  wtnmm,  and  that 
bumaa  Inaoiriadge  has  Ita  orighi  m  this  way.*— — <*  All  ow 
sjaapie  netioMi  (he  sayS)  Essay  III,)  or,  in  other  words, 
all  Uie  |TlBMry  AnMnta  of  onr  knowledge  are  either  pre> 
ssntedtothe  wimd  inusMdiatdy  by  the  powers  of  eon- 
■ciausngas  and  pereaptioa,  or  they  are  gradually  unfolded 
in  the  eiercisa  of  the  various  fKulties,  which  eharacteriae 
Ae  husMB  uuderstasMbig.    Acoordhig  to  this  Wew  of  the 
subject,  the  sum  total  of  our  knowledge  may  undoubted- 
ly be  said  to  sr%iaali  hi  ssnsation,  inasmuch  as  it  is  by  im- 
pressioBS  from  witheutt  that  consciousness  is  first  awak* 
sued,  and  the  diAvcat  iwulties  of  the  undwrstanding  put 
iaaction.*^ 

Perhaps  this  subject^  howerer,  will  always  remain  in 
sonedegfeeof  doubt;  andtrehaveaserely  tosay,  that  of 
the  various  ophdetaf  whidi  have  been  adranced  in  respect 
to  it,  we  give  the  prafciiuoo  to  that  which  has  been  rdisr- 
red  to,  as  suppoilod  by  Stewart,  De  Gerando,  and  other 
jodidous  wrilera,  vrithout  any  diqK>sitton  to  assert  its 
iairillbility.  The  mind  appears  at  iU  creation  to  be  mere- 
If  an  eristfsier,  involving  certain  prindples,  and  endued 
with  certain  powers^  belt  dependent  for  the  first  and  orig* 
inal  ill  fiilopemenl  of  those  prindpies  and  the  exercise  of 
those  powms  on  the  condition  of  an  outward  impression. 
But  after  it  has  ehee  been  brought  into  action,  it  finds 
new  sources  of  thouf^tand  fading  in  itself. 

•Fhilosoplqr  of  the  HomsD  Mitid,  VoL  I,  OH.  1.  See  sho  §.  17»  18 
ofthiiWoik. 

tYiswi,  nmilBr  to  those  of  Mr.  Stewart,  are  msintsiatd  by  De 
Genndo  in  a  Blemoir,  entitled,  D€  Is  GeimMon  du  OofiaetfSfMM 
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§.  150.   Our  Jini  knowledge  in  general  of  a  maierial  or 

external  origbi. 

If  we  know  not  how  a  dngle  leaf  ii  formed,  and  are 
baffled,  when  we  attempt  to  explain  the  growth  even  of 
a  blade  of  gran,  it  is  not  surprisingi-  that  we  should  fiedl  of 
abfolute  certainty  in  explaining  the  first  caose  of  the 
mind^  action,  and  the  history  of  the  first  feeling,  to  whidi 
it  gives  birth.  Bat  whateyer  may  be  true  of  the  first  mem^ 
tal  exercise,  whether  its  existence  be  dependent  on  the 
cmidition  of  some  external  impression  on  the  senses  ornoty 
it  may  be  shown  beyond  doubt,  that  during  the  eariypo- 
riod  of  life  the  connection  of  the  mind  with  the  mateci> 
al  world  ia  particularly  dose,  and  that  fer  the  greater  por- 
tion of  its  acts  and  fedings  can  be  traced  to  thsU 
source. 

I, — ^What  has  been  said  will,  in  the  first  place^  hi 
found  agreeable  to  each  one's  individnal  experience,     if 
we  look  badk  to  the  early  periods  of  life,  we  discover  nol 
merely,  that  our  ideas  are  then  comparatiyely  few  in  num» 
ber,  but  that  far  the  greater  proportion  of  Uiem  are  sug^ 
gested  by  external  objects.     They  are  forced  upon  us  by^ 
our  immediate  wants ;  they  have  relation  to  what  wi 
ourselves  see,  or  hear,  or  touch  ;  and  only  a  small  pro* 
portion  are  internal  and  abstract.     As  we  advance  in  jrean^ 
susceptibilities  and  powers  of  the  mind  are  brought  into 
exercise,  which  have  a  less  intimate  connection  with  thinga 
external ;  and  thoughts  from  within  are  more  rapidly 
multiplied,  than  firom  without.     We  have  in  some  meaa- 
ure  exhausted  that  which  is  external,  and  as  the  mind, 
awakened  to  a  love  of  knowledge  and  a  consciousness  of 
its  powers,  has  at  last  been  brought  fully  into  action^  by 
means  of  repeated  afiections  of  the  senses,  a  new  world, 
(as  yet  in  some  degree  a  terra  incognita,)  projects  itself 
upon  our  attention,  where  we  are  called  upon  to  push 
our  researches,  and  gratify  our    curiosity. — This  is  the 
general  experience,  the  testimony,  which  each  one  can  give 
for  himself. 

In  the  second  place,  what  has  been  said  finds  confir 
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•r  the  program  mt  the  mind 
duUm  gemtnUj.  The  ooune  of  things, 
in  them,  HP^^^  ^^^  what  our  penon- 
and  renwndinuioe,  as  fiur  back  as  it  goes, 
oi  to  Ualifj  with  BO  little  confidence  in  our  own 
No  oon  cao  ohaanre  the  ^^mrations  of  the  mind  in 
duMran,  without  bring  led  to  believe,  that 
tba  Cmtor  has  iostHnted  a  coanection  between  the  mind 
nnd  the  aMlarial  world,  and  that  the  greater  portion 
of  oor  eailj  knowledge  is  firom  an  outward  souroe. 

To  the  infiuit  its  nursery  it  the  world.  The  first 
ideas  of  the  huasan  laoe  are  its  particufaur  oonoeptions  of 
its  Bune  and  mother ;  and  the  origin  and  history  of  all 
its  notions  Bsny  he  tneed  to  its  animal  wants,  to  the  light 
thai  breska  In  firoai  Us  window,  and  to  the  ftw  objects  in 
the  immediate  nei^hourhood  of  the  cradle  and  hearth. 
When  it  has  beeoam  aiMr  years  of  age,  there  are  other 
sources  of  infiwrmation,  other  fountains  of  thought,  but 
they  are  stiD  ssfemai  and  material.  The  child  thai  learns 
the  topogr^ihy  of  his  native  vilhige ;  he  explores  the 
suurpn  of  ita  river,  ascendi  its  flowering  hills,  and  pene- 
tratea  tim  seclusion  of  its  vallies.  His  mind  is  full  of  ac- 
tivity ;  new  and  eialling  Tiews  crowd  upon  his  percep- 
tions ;  he  beholdsy  and  hears,  and  handles ;  he  wonders, 
and  is  ddighled.  And  it  is  not  till  after  he  has  grasped 
the  dements  of  knowledge,  which  the  outward  world 
gives,  that  he  letires  within  himself,  compares,  reasons, 
and  seeks  for  causes  and  e&cts. 

It  b  in  accofdance  with  what  has  now  been  stated  of 
the  tmdencies  of  mind  in  children,  that  we  generally  find 
ihem  instructed  by  means  of  sensible  objects,  or  by  pic- 
tures of  such  objects.  When  their  teachers  make  an  ab- 
itmct  statement  to  them  of  an  action  or  event,  they  do 
not  understand  it ;  they  listen  to  it  with  an  appearance  of 
confusion  and  Tacancy,  for  the  process  is  undoubtedly 
against  nature.  But  diow  them  the  objects  themselves, 
or  a  fiiithfiil  picture  of  them,  and  interpret  your  abstract 
expressions  by  a  reference  to  the  object  or  picture,  and 
they  are  observed  to  learn  with  rapidity  and  pleasure. 
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TbfBthme  htmnti  yet  alTived  fowtke&prmpMkg  mp  and 
gfffwih  of  tkooglitt  of  an  internal  and  abtlraet  origin.     . 

§.  151.  Fmih&r  proqfqf  tfi€  beginmingi  of  ksMyoUdgt  from 

exUnud  eau$Um 

In  the  tkird  place,  the  hiitory  of  langaago  it  a  strong 
proof  of  tke  correctness  of  the  pontioui  that  the  mind  is 
first  brought  into  action  by  means  of  the  senses,  and  ne«> 
qwes  its  eariiest  knowledge  firom  that  aonree.  At  fiivt 
words  are  few  in  nomber^  corresponding  to  the  liastttid 
extent  of  ideas.  The  rocabulary  of  savage  tribes,  (those, 
fer  ewinyle,  which  inhibit  the  ABierioancontinent,)i»  In 
general  exceefingiy  limited.  The  growth  of  ahoigvage 
oorvesponds  to  the  growth  of  mind  ;  it  extends  itself  by 
the  increased  nnmber  and  power  of  its  word»,  neaily  fai 
exact  correspondence  with  the 'multiplication  and  the  i»* 
creased  compkodty  of  thought.  Now  tho^  history  of  ill 
languages  teaches  «s,  that  words,  which  were  tnTeiitod 
and  brought  into  ilie  one  after  another  in  the  gradual  way 
just  mentioned,  were  {first  •employed  to  equem  extend 
objects,  and  afterwards  were  <wed  to  express  thoughts  of 
internal  or^pn.  It  is  an  evidence  of  the  correctness  of 
this  remark,  that  the  words  of  a  language  are  found  te 
vary  with  the  scenery,  climate,  and  natural  productiens, 
to  which  those  who  speak  it  have  been  accustomed. 
If  language  were  framed  in  the  first  instance  to  express 
thoughts  of  internal  instead  of  external  origin,  the  grounds 
of  variation  would  be  different. 

Some  writer  remarks,  that  among  the  Boschuanas  of 
South  Africa,  who  live  in  a  parched  and  arid  country,  the 
word  ruLO,  whidi  literally  signifies  mifi,  is  the  only  term 
they  have  to  express  a  blessing  or  blessings.  But  there 
may  be  blessings  internal  as  well  as  external,  goods  and 
joys  of  the  mind,  as  well  as  of  the  body ;  still  in  the  lan- 
guage of  these  Africans,  it  is  all  rota;  the  blessings  of  hope, 
and  peace,  and  friendship,  and  submission,  and  all  other 
modes  of  intellectual  and  sentient  good,  are  nothing  bat 

I. 

There  are  thousands  of  instances  of  this  kind.     Al- 


be  SB  ertabBdbed  talk,  tkiA  •■  hugnigg  kas  m 
ifftrence  to  crtcrMl  ■fcjecUi  sad  tkal  there  b  no 
uHiKMHi  ef  vniri  ads,  wUch  wae  not  origonllj  ex. 
preemre  m  wommm^  — tmel,  the  eoKhHoa  wodd 
eeem  to  be  a  fiir  ene^  dM  the  pert  ef  oar  kaowleJge, 
which  hes  lie  iMbjrfliMM  of  the  «Me,k,eia  gener- 
al efateowatyifil  hi  erigia.  And  the  mote  eo,  whea  we 
eembfaie  with  theee  Tiewa  the  fonridfrationij  which  hate 
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And,  is  the  fiivth  phct,  it  is  aot  too  much  to  iay» 
that  all  the  obeei'  f  aliei^  which  have  been  made  en  per- 
toiif,  who  from  their  hirtl^  or  at  any  labeeqiieDt  period, 
bate  been  depriwd  of  aoj  of  tlie  mbkb,  and  all  tlie  ez- 
traordbuury  &cte,  which  have  come  to  luowledge,  haying 
a  bearing  on  thii  iaqoiry,  go  atrongly  in  fiiTonr  of  the 

TiewB  wliich  have  been  given. It  appears,  finr  instance, 

from  the  observations,  which  have  been  made  in  regard 
to  persons,  n^  have  been  deaf  untQ  a  particular  period, 
tnd  then  have  been  restored  to  the  power  of  hearing, 
tliat  they  have  never  previoasly  had  those  ideas,  whidi 
aatamlly  come  in  by  that  sense.  If  a  person  has  been 
bom  blind,  the  resoh  is  the  same ;  or  if  having  the  sense 
of  nght,  it  has  so  happened,  that  he  has  never  seen  any 
cHilcpars  of  a  particular  description.  In  the  one  case,  he 
has  no  ideas  of  colours  at  all,  and  in  the  other,  only  of 

r7 
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those  colours,  which  he  has  seen. — ^It  may  be  said  perhi^ 
that  this  is  what  might  be  expected,  and  merely  proves  the 
senses  to  be  a  source  of  knowledge,  without  necessarily 
involving  the  priority  of  that  knowledge  to  what  has  an 
internal  origin.  But  then  observe  the  persons  referred  to 
a  little  further,  audit  will  be  found,  as  a  general  statement, 
that  the  powers  of  their  minds  have  not  been  unfolded ; 
they  lay  wrapt  up  in  a  great  measure  in  their  original 
darkness ;  no  inward  light  springs  up  to  compensate  for 
the  absence  of  that,  which  in  other  cases  bursts  in  firom 
the  outward  world.  This  circumstance  evidently  tends  to 
confirm  the  principle  we  are  endeavouring  to  illustrate. 

Of  those  extraordinary  instances,  to  which  we  alia- 
ded,  as  having  thrown  some  light  on  the  history  of  our  in- 
tellectual acquisitions,  is  the  account,  which  is  given  in  the 
Memoirs  of  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences  for  the  year 
1703,  of  a  deaf  and  dumb  young  man  in  the  city  of  Char- 
tres.  At  the  age  of  three  and  twenty,  it  so  happened,  to 
the  great  surprise  of  the  whole  town,  that  he  was  sudden- 
ly restored  to  the  sense  of  hearing,  and  in  a  short  time  he 
acquired  the  use  of  language.  Deprived  for  so  long  a  pe- 
riod of  a  sense,  which  in  importance  ranks  with  the  sight 
and  the  touch,  unable  to  hold  communion  with  his  fellow 
beings  by  means  of  oral  or  written  language,  and  not  par- 
ticularly compelled,  as  he  had  every  care  taken  of  him 
by  his  friends  and  relations,  to  bring  his  faculties  into  ex- 
ercise, the  powers  of  his  mind  remained  without  having 
opportunity  to  unfold  themselves.  Being  examined  by 
some  men  of  discernment,  it  was  found  that  he  had  no 
idea  of  a  God,  of  a  soul,  of  the  moral  merit  or  demerit 
of  human  actions,  and  what  might  seem  to  be  yet  more 
remarkable,  he  knew  not  what  it  was  to  die  ;  the  ag<Hiies 
of  dissolution,  the  grief  of  friends,  and  the  ceremonies 
of   Interment  being  to  him  inexplicable  mysteries. 

Here  we  see  how  much  knowledge  a  person  was  deprived 
of,  merely  by  his  wanting  the  single  sense  of  hearing  ; 
a  proof  that  the  senses  were  designed  by  our  Creator 
to  be  the  first  source  of  knowledge,  and  that  without 
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thooi  tfw  hcMm  ct  tlie  mniI  would  neTer  become  opeim- 
thre. 

But  tkk  if  net  the  Oirijriiiftaiice  of  this  iort,  which  in- 
gBnivtm  1MB  have  solieed  end  recorded.  In  the  Traat- 
MluMM  of  tke  Rojwl  Soeiely  «t  Bdinburgh,  (Vol.  viL  Pt, 
1.,)  ie  a  Mawnir  eomiMHiicated  bj  Dogald  Stewert, 
wUch  gbee  aa  eoeovit  of  Jemet  Mitchdi,  m  boy  bom 
deefeMdbfiod.  Thehktorfof  thishid,whohboiired«a* 
der  the  wineMnn  ailiclioB  of  this  doable  depriTitum, 
miMlntai  and  coafcme  all,  that  has  been  abore  stated. 
He  flMufe  wlMt  yam  he  ooold  of  the  only  senses  which  he 
possessedj  those  of  touch,  taste,  and  smell,  and  gained  from 
them  a  amber  of  idees  Itwasaproof  of  the  diligence, 
with  wiudi  heemployed  the  limited  means,which  were  giv- 
en lum,  that  he  had  by  the  sense  of  touch  thoronghly  ex- 
plored the  groond  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  house, 
wliere  he  ttvod,  for  hundreds  of  yards.  But  depriTed  of 
sights  of  heai'iug,  and  of  intercourse  by  speech,  it  was 
very  evi<ient  to  those,  who  observed  him,  as  miglit  be  ex- 
pected, that  his  knowledge  was  in  amount  exceedingly 
attall.  He  was  dwiitnte  of  those  perceptions,  which  are 
appropriate  to  thepaiticolar  soises,  of  which  he  was  de- 
prived ;  and  also  of  msny  other  notions  of  an  internal 
origin,  which  would  undoubtedly  have  arisen,  if  the 
powen  of  the  ndnd  had  previously  been  rendered  fully  op- 
erative by  meens  of  those  assistances,  which  it  usually  re- 

osives  firom  the  bodOy  organs. Such  instances  as  these, 

however  they  may  at  Urst  appear,  are  extremely  impor* 
tant.  They  furnish  us  with  an  appeal,  not  to  mere  spec- 
ulations, but  to  fiMt.  And  it  is  only  by  checking  undue 
npecolatioB,  and  by  continually  recurring .  to  iaoU,  that 
our  progress  in  this  science  will  become  sure,  rapid,  and 
^felightlnl.* 


*The  statements  ecmoeniing  the  young  man  of  Cbsit^  aiepartio> 

\ilmxfy  fxamineil  in  CkmdiUac'ft  Emy  on  the  Origin  of  Knowledge  at 

Qeetei  IbnTth  of  Fart  flmt    The  interesting  Memoir  of  Stewart  has 

'ueoentltf  bem  rBpubUshed  in  the  third  volnmeof  his  Ekmeatsof  the 

Philosophy  of  the  Huaian  Mind. 
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§.153  Of  connatural  or  innate  knowledge. 

The  considerations  of  this  chapter  naturally  bring  ui 
upon  the  question  of  innate  or  connatural  knowledge.  It 
was  formerly  maintained  by  certain  writers,  that  thtre 
are  in  the  minds  of  men  ideas  and  propositions,  which 
are  not  acquired  or  taught  at  any  time,  or  in  any  way,  but 
are  coetaneous  with  the  existence  of  the  mind  itself,  be- 
ing wrought  into,  and  inseparable  from  it.  It  was  main- 
tained, that  they  are  limited  to  no  one  class,  neither  to 
the  ridi  nor  the  iK>6r,  neither  to  the  learned  nor  the  ig- 
norant, to  no  clime  and  to  no  country,  but  all  participate 
in  them  alike.  These  propositions  and  ideas,  being  coe- 
taneous with  the  existence  of  the  soul,  and  being  there 
established  at  the  commencement  of  its  existence  by  the 
ordinance  of  the  Deity,  were  regarded  as  the  first  princi- 
ples of  knowledge,  and  as  the  rules,  by  which  men  were 
to  be  guided  in  all  their  reasonings  about  natural  and  mor- 
al subjects. 

From  these  innate  and  original  propositkmsihe  follow- 
ingmay  be  selected  as  specimens  of  the  whole; — (1)  Of  the 
natural  kind,  The  whole  is  greater  than  a  part ;  What- 
ever  is,  is ;  It  is  impossible  for  the  same  thing  to  be  and 
not  to  be  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  sense. — (2)  Of 
the  moral  kind.  Parents  must  be  honoured  ;  Injury  must 

not  be  done ;  Contracts  should  be  fulfilled,  &c. (S)  Of 

the  religious  kind.  There  is  a  God  ;  Ood  is  to  be  wor- 
shipped ;  Gk>d  will  approve  virtue  and  punish  vice. 

§.  164.  The  docHne  of  innate  knowledge  not  sweq^h  of  proof. 

It  will  not.be  deemed  necessary  to  spend  much  time  on 
this  subject,  or  to  enter  into  any  length  of  investigation. 
There  is  an  utter  absence  of  all  satisfactoVy  evidence,  that 
there  is  in  men  any  amount  of  knowledge  whatever,  an- 
swering to  this  description.  The  prominent  argument, 
brought  forward  by  the  supporters  of  this  doctrine,  was 
this,  that  all  mankind,  without  exception,  and  from  the 
earliest  period  of  our  being  able  to  form  an  acquaintance 
with  their  minds,exhibit  a  knowledge  of  ideas  and  proposi- 
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Horn  ottkJM  kimi,  mm!  Ihit  thfa  miverwJ  knowledge  of  thaai 
Cttmol  ke  aooomiled  for,  ezoepi  on  the  ground  of  their 
being  coetoneoos  with  the  mind's  eziitenoe,  and  originally 
iiMpJantfii  in  iC    Now  if  we  admit  that  all  men  are  ac- 
quainAad  witk  Ikem  and  awent  to  them,  thia  by  no  meant 
proT«a  them  innate,  ao  hmg  at  we  can  account  for  thia  ac- 
qaaintanoe  and  this  aaMut  in  lome  other  way.    Itia  grant- 
ed by  all,  thai  the  mind  eziaU,  that  it  b  capable  of  action, 
and  that  U  pommmm  the  power  or  the  ability  of  acquiring 
kiiowle%e.    U,  tkenfora,  in  the  exerciae  of  thii  ability, 
which  all  admit  it  to  Imye,  we  can  come  to  tlie  knowl- 
e4ge  of  wimt  are  called  innate  or  connatural  ideas  and 
propoaitioni,  it  ia  wmeeeamry  to  aarign  to  them  anoth- 
er  origin,  in  inpppri  of  wliich  no  poaitive  proof  can  be 
brouglit* 

But  the  truth  ii,  that  all  men  are  not  acquainted  with 
the  ideaa  and  propodtiona  in  question,  and  especially  do 
not  exhibit  sich  on  anquaiuianfifi  from  the  first  dawn  of 
their  knowledjge,  as  would  be  the  case  if  they  were  con- 
natural in  the  mind.  The  supposed  fi^t,  on  which  this 
srgummt  is  founded,  ie  n  mere  assumption ;  it  has  neyer 
been  confirmed  by  candid  and  careful  inquiry,  which 
0Q|^  to  be  dona,  bsfiivt  it  is  made  use  of  as  proof;  nor 
m  a  Buacqytihle  of  sndi  confirmation. 

Efury  ennmerntaon  of  innate  propositions  onbraoes 
the  foUowia^,  Thai  all  men  have  a  notion  of  a  God ; 
and  nndoubledly  if  there  be  any  one,  which  has  a  claim 
to  um^rersaiity  and  early  developement,  it  is  this.  But 
in  point  of  fact  we  know,  that  all  men  are  not  acquainted 
wih  tlua  notioo ;  the  testimony  of  travellers  among  un- 
dviUaed  nations  has  been  given  againand  again,  that  there 
is  not  such  an  universal  acquaintance ;  but  on  the  contrary 
whole  trflMS  of  men  in  different  parts  of  the  world  are 
CMiod  to  be  destitute  of  it.  There  is  alsoadass  of  unfor- 
tmwto  peraons  to  be  found  in  civiliied  and  christian  na- 
tuma,  (we  Imve  the  reference  to  the  deaf  and  dumb,  those 
m  the  situaUon  of  the  young  man  of  Chartres,)  who  will 
tlurow  ligjht  on  this  subject,  if  men  will  but  take  the  pains 
to  mamine  those,  who  have  in  no  way  received  reli- 
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giou8  instruction.  There  is  reason  to  believe,  that  in  many 
cases  they  will  be  found  utterly  without  a  knowledge  of 
their  Creator. 

Massieu  was  the  son  of  a  poor  shepherd  in  the  neigli- 
bourhood  of  Bourdeaux.  Destitute  from  birth  of  the 
sense  of  hearing,  and  as  a  natural  consequence,  of  the 
power  of  speech,  he  grew  up,  and  knew  barely  enough  to 
enable  him  to  watch  his  father's  flock  in  the  fidds.  Al- 
though his  capacity  was  afterwards  fully  proved  to  be  of 
the  most  comprehensive  and  splendid  character,  as  it  was 
not  then  drawn  out  and  brought  into  action,  he  appeared 
in  early  life^to  be  but  little  above  an  idiot.  In  this  situation 
he  was  taken  under  the  care  of  the  benevolent  Sieard,  who 
was  able,after  great  labour  and  ingenuity,  to  quickenby  de- 
grees the  slumbering  power  of  thought  into  deveiopement 
and  activity.  Did  his  instructor  suppose,  that  fifasneu 
was  acquainted  with  the  notion  of  a  Gk>d? — Far  from  it ; 
he  had  abundant  evidence  to  the  contrary  ;  nor  did  he 
even  undertake  to  teach  him  that  vast  idea  for  some  time. 
He  directed  his  attention  at  first  to  knowledge  more  obvi- 
ous and  accessible  in  its  origin  ;  he  led  him,  in  perfect 
consistency  with  what  is  required  by  the  nture  and  laws 
of  the  mind,  by  easy  steps  from  one  degree  of  knowledge 
to  another,  till  he  supposed  him  capable  of  embracing 
the  glorious  conception  of  a  First  Cause.  Then  he  con- 
trived to  arouse  his  attention  and  anxiety  ;  he  introduced 
him  to  a  train  of  thought,  which  would  naturally  bring 
him  to  the  desired  result ;  he  had  previously  taught  him 
the  relation  of  cause  and  effect ;  and  on  this  occasion  he 
showed  him  his  watch,  and  by  signs  gave  him  to  under- 
stand, that  it  implied  a  designer  and  maker ;  and  the 
same  of  a  picture,  a  piece  of  statuary,  a  book,  a  building, 
and  other  objects,  indicative  of  design.  Then  he  hdd 
up  before  him  a  chain,  showing  him  how  one  link  was 
connected  with,  and  dependent  on  another  ;  in  this  way 
he  introduced  into  the  mind  of  Massieu  the  complex  no- 
tion of  a  mutual  dependence  and  concatenation  of  causes. 
At  last  the  full  idea,  the  conception  of  a  primary,  self-ex- 
istent, and  self-energetic  cause,  the  notion  of  a  God  came, 
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mtm  4gk  fi«ii^  hmtm^  Mo  kit  aitaudbcd  and  njoidag 
80«1.  He  twMadi  mij%  kk  Uftorkn,  Im  wm  deeply  ef- 
toeUdf  proetnled  kiwnlf;  and  gKwe  ligiu  o£  jreverenoe 
MdadonlMHi.  AadwIieB  heerow,  he  ottered  bj  Mgne 
Aoylbrhe  hedao  edier  hagaege,  these  beeutifol  words, 
whifck  hk  iosinirter  deehured  he  should  nerer  Ibrfet,  Ahf 
Lei  aM  go  IffHjr  fiither»to  my  mother,  to  my  brothers,  to 
Idl  them  of  a  God ;  they  know  him  m»t.* 

Sneh  Isele  aod  mstaooes  settle  this  question ;  they 
provOy  that  the  doctriae  of  inborn  and  connatural  knowl- 
eilgo  ie  imfonaded^  and  may  we  not  add,  that  they  are  in 
perfiMi  accordanee  with  a  well  known  passage  of  tke 
iportlePanl;  Tiks  msiiiUi  iMigs  rfCM^Jhrnlk^  ermtkm 

are  mods,  ssMiMs  MnMlMMrand  Qoikmd. 


§.  185.  libs  disMmsn  of  thU  mbj$€i  n^emitd  and 


It  is  an  additional  rsason  for  not  entering  with  more 
-fallnem  and  particularity  into  this  inquiry,  that  the  doctrine 
^  innate  or  romiafural  knowledge  has  been  firequently 
^Bacusaed  at  length  and  refuted;  particulariy  by  Oassen- 
di  and  Locke,  and  move  recently  by  De  Gmndo.    This 
being  the  case,  and  public  sentiment  at  the  same  tine  de- 
cidedly refoctipg  itf  il  cannot  be  supposed  that  every  wri- 
ter on  the  human  mind  ie  called  upon  to  introduce  the 
subject  anew,  to  go  over  the  train  of  argument,  and  slay  a 
victim  already  thrice  slain.    Let  us  ask.  Are  we  called  up- 
on at  the  present  day  to  consider  and  refute  every  wild 
notion,  which  has  ever  been  proposed?    On  that  ground 
we  should  not  stop  here  ;  we  must  follow  Locke  further, 
and  imdertake  a  confutation  of  the  doctrine  of  Male- 
branche,  that  we  see  all  things  in  God ;  we  must  follow 
Seid  in  his  laboured  and  conclusive  overthrow  of  the  long 
established  ofdnion,  that  we  know  nothing  of  the  material 
world,  except  by  means  of  filmy  images  or  pictures,  actu- 
sDy  thrown  off  from  outward  objects,  and  lodged  in  the 

*  See  the  work  of  Sicftid,  entitled  Cowr»  D^fminkciUm  d*un  Somd^ 
<^MHCf  de  Noiaumiu^  Chap.  XXV. 


■eaMrimn.  But  Midk  ^'cofwm  w3l  be  purpotily  air^oided ; 
it  would  be  dike  toihome  and  mmliifiMtoiy  ;  it  would  be 
it  unreaioiuible  at  to  require  from  every  author  in  Natu- 
ral Philosophy  a  new  confutation  of  the  Alchendtlt,  and 
to  exact  from  erery  modem  aitronomer  a  like  renewed 
diicomfiture  of  long  since  exploded  theories  of  the  heav- 
enly motions.  Mr.  Locke  himself  seems  willing  to  admit, 
that  the  discussion  does  not  naturally  and  necessarily  make 
a  part  of  Mental  Philosophy  ;  and  pves  us  clearly  to  un- 
derstand that  it  holds  so  conspicuous  a  place  in  his  Essay, 
merely  from  the  accidental  circumstance  of  the  prevd- 
ence  in  his  own  time  of  the  errour,  which  he  coniiited. 
Accordingly  when  he  prepared  an  abstract  or  abridgement 
of  that  work  for  Le  Clerc*s  BiUiaAefue  VmtenOk^  he 
omitted  the  whole  of  the  Book  on  Innate  Ideas. 

Furthermore,  the  whole  system  of  Mr.  Locke,  (and 
the  same  may  be  said  of  the  Tiews  of  Beid,  Stewart,  De 
Gerando,  and  Brown,  who  cannot  be  considered  in  the 
prominent  outlines  of  their  doctrines  as  ftawintislly  diflfer- 
ii^  trom  him,)  is  an  indirect,  but  conclusiTe  wrgamiakt: 
i^(ainst  connatural  knowledge.  If  the  prindides,which  they 
adTance,  be  right,  the  doctrine  of  innate  knowledge  k 
of  course  wrong,  and  requires  no  direct  refutation. 

The  fiurmer  sees  the  com  full-grown  and  waving  in  hit 
field  ;  but  he  knows  it  would  not  have  been  there,  hadhe 
not  scattered  the  seed  ;  it  has  not  become  what  it  is,  whol- 
ly independent  of  an  external  agency.  And  if  the  mind 
like  the  earth,  possesses  a  natural  fertility  and  capacity  of 
producing  still  the  results,  of  which  it  is  capdble,  can 
as  little  be  realized,  except  on  certain  conditions,  as  the 
earth  can  give  out  the  waving  cornfield  without  the  pre- 
vious planting  of  the  seed.  Something  b  requisite  to 
bring  the  mind  into  action,  and  to  keep  it  in  action ;  it 
requires  the  operation  of  influences  from  within  and  with- 
out, the  atmosphere,  the  genial  rains,  and  the  gentle 
breezes,  as  well  as  its  own  internal  laws  and  powers  of 
growth  ;  and  then  the  tender  plant  of  thought  comes 
forth ;  it  grows  high  and  shoots  out  its  branches  ;  it  is 
clothed  with  leaves,  and  beautified  with  flowers,  and  in 
due  season  bears  the  ripe  fruit. 


^mKfmMxm  m  mamMU  tit 

^.IIH^  jiWrtw  ripDW*!  mA*  rimrf  tmamUdgt  ly  «mm 

• 

' -CiMiideifiBy  k,  tlMsr^nre,  ts  tetiled)  tint  Uwre  ii  no 
I  Iwiiirtiril  kMrwMfg^y  w^  roctunfrkh  incroMed  eonlldaMa 
to  the  priadple,  which  hai  been  laid  down  in  thb  chapter, 
thal^^he  liAldlhi  tm  hrodght  into  action  by  the  raterme- 
dbtieii  ef  tittoteniei,  and  tliat  the  greater  part  of  its  ear^ 
liett  knenhidy  ie  from  an  external  tource.  The  coniid* 
cralidae^  thallMhre  been  addnced  in  support  of  this  doc* 
tiine^  «e  oVriona  md  weighty;  they  account  with  much 
probaMIHy  fnr  the  Tery  beginnings  of  thought  and  feeling, 
and  are  eiitirely  decisive  of  the  character  of  our  early  ac- 
qtndtions  in  gmiral.  Tlie  subject,  however,  is  still  open 
to  refleetioa^  and  if  it  were  needAil,  might  be  placed  in 
other  fights. 

Let  «i  Hiiwte^lpiMn  a  man  entirely  cut  off  from  all 

OQtWttiMI  mirteiM  in^Mressiovs,  or  whait  Is  the  same  thing, 

Wftl^  his  asiisei  entirely  dosed.    It  is  very  obvious,  and 

tkm  instances  already  brei^t  forward  dearly  prove,  thsft 

Ibe  wenldbe  ewlhely  deprived  of  that  'vast  amount  of 

loiowledge,  whieh  has  an  immediate  connection  with  the 

%0nses.    But  thai  livot  all ;  there  are  other  ideas,  whose 

eebnelt^lion  wfthrihe  aiases  is  less  immediate,  ot  which  he 

'laraitld  not  #dlt(S  be  deprived,  by  being  placed  in  the  dr- 

^wnssf aoeei  ieppoeid>    Even  if  be  should  possess  the  idea 

of  existence,  and  of  himself  as  a  thinking  and  sentient  be- 

mag,  (althoogh  we  cannot  well  imagine  how  this  should  be. 

Independently  of  some  impression  on  the  senses,)  still  we 

lutve  no  reason  to  believe  that  he  would  know  any  thing 

m>t  apace,  at  motion,  of  succession,  of  duration,  of  tbe 

place  of  objects,  of  time,  &c. 

Now  it  win  *be    noticed,  that  these  are  elementary 

^laoaghts  of  great  importance ;  such  as  are  rightly  con* 

aidered  essential  to  the  appropriate  action  of  the  mind, 

to  its  advancement  in  knowledge*    What  could  he 

of  time,  without  a  knowledge  of  day  and  night, 

die  rising  and  setting  sun,  the  changes  of  the  seasons,  or 

moam  other  of  its  measurements!    What  could  he  know 
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of  motion,  while  utterly  miable  to  form  the  idea  of  plaoe! 
AAll  what  could  he  know  of  place  without  the  aid  df  the  aen- 
get!  And  under  such  cireumitances,  what  reasoning  would 
he  be  capable  o^  further  than  to  form  the  nngle  propoai- 
tion,  that  hia  fadings,  whatever  they^  mi^t  be,  bdonged 
to  himself ! 

Look  at  the  subject  as  we  will,  we  must  at  last  come  to 
the  conclusion,  that  the  connection  of  the  mind  with  the 
material  world  by  means  of  the  senses  is  the  basb,  to  a 
great  extent  at  least,  of  our  early  mental  history,  and  the 
only  key,  that  can  unlodL  its  explanation.  A  sketch  of 
that  part  of  the  mind's  history,  without  a  reference  to 
its  relation  to  matter,  would  in&llibly  be  found  vague,  im- 
perfect, and  felse. — Let  it  suffice  then  to  add  here,  that  man 
is  what  he  is  in  feet,  and  what  he  is  designed  to  be  in  the 
present  life,  only  by  means  of  this  connection.  He  can* 
aM  firee  himself  firom  it,  if  he  would ;  and  if  he  should 
succeed,  in  the  attempt,  H  would  only  result  in  self  pros^ 
tration  and  imbecility.  The  forms  of  matter,  operating 
through  the  senses,  press,  as  it  were,  on  the  soul's  secret 
power  of  hani|ony>  and  it  sends  forth  the  answer  of  its 
thought  and  feding.  The  material  creation,  where  Pron- 
deaee  has  fixed  our  dwelUng  place,  and  this  earthly  teiio% 
ment  of  our  bodies  form  the  first  scene  of  the  mind's  de> 
Telopement,  the  first  theatre  of  its  exercises,  where  it  puts 
forth  and  enacts  the  incipient  part  in  the  great  drama  of 
its  struggles,  growth,  and  triumphs. 


CHAPTER    SECOND. 


SENSATION  AND  PEROEPTION. 

^.  157.   SauatwH  a  timple  mental  Hale  originaling  in  the 
sejuts. 

Mjt  Inking  tho  history  of  that  portion  of  liiunan 
Ihouj^bl,  which  u  of  externa)  origin,  we  have  frequent 
•ccMJon  to  make  use  of  the  words  Sensation  and  Percep- 
tion.    The  term  rensation  la  not  of  so  general  a  nature 
I  M  to  include  every  variety  of  mental  state,  but  is  iimited 
I  to  such  ai  aMwer  to  a  particular  description.     It  does  not 
r,  that  the  tHage  of  language  would  forbid  our  speak- 
ing of  the  feetiogv  of  warmth  and  coldness  and  hardness, 
wdl  as  of  the  ^fingf  of  love  and  benevolence  and  anger, 
I  it  would  clearly  forbid  oiir  using  the  term  sensation 
I  with  an  application  equally  extensive.     Its  application  is 
I  Bot  only  limited,  but   is  fixed  with  a  considerable  degree 
Ujtl  preoiaion. 

ition,  being  a  simple  act  or  state  of  the  mind,  is 
tiblc  of  definition;  and  this  is  one  of  itu  cbaraC' 
I  Aeriatin.  Aatbis  alone,  however,  would  not  separate  it  from 
i  ^»ny  other  mental  stales,  it  has  this  peculiarity  to  dislin- 
1  gunk  it,  that  it  is  immediately  successive  to  a  change  in 
I  organ  of  sense,  or  at  least  to  a  bodily  change  of 
a  kiod.  Bui  it  i»  evident,  that  in  respect  tonumerous 
r  CwliogK  this  statement  does  not  hold  good-  Tliey 
I'tev  inuDediately  subsequent,  not  to  bodily  impressions,  but 
\  la  mJwj-  ftatea  of  the  soul  itself.     Hence  it  is,  that  while 
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we  speak  of  the  sensations  of  heat  and  cold,  hardneny  ex* 
tension,  and  the  like,  we  do  not  commonly  apply  tUs 
term  to  joy  and  sorrow,  hatred  and  love,  and  other  emo- 
tions and  passions. 

§.  158.  M  seiMolion  is  properly  ami  fmfy  in  ike  mkd. 

Sensation  is  dbn^  regarded  as  te*MUag  hftYiag  a  po- 
sition, and  as  taking  place  in  the  body,  and  particularty 
in  the  organ  of  sense.  The  sensation  of  tondb,  as  we 
seem  to  imagine,  is  in  the  hand,  which  is  the  organ  of 
touch,  and  is  not  truly  internal ;  the  hearing  is  m  the  ear, 
and  the  vision  in  the  ejpe,  and  not  in  thef  souL  Bulit  will 
at  once  occur,  that  this  supposition,  however  Widely  and 
generally  it  may  be  made,  is  altogether  at  variaaeii  witli 
those  essential  notions,  whicb  we  have  ibund  it  aebessary 
to  form  of  matter.  If  the  matter  of  the  hand,  of  the  eye, 
or  ear,  ean  have  feeling  in  aiiy  degree  whiAever,  thkre  is 
no  difficulty  in  the  suppositkm,  thai  the.mattar  Millie 
brmin,  or  any  other  materiri  substanee  obh  fpul  ibeik  the 
eiercises  and  functions  of  thoughts,  Bat  after  what  htm 
beea  already  said  on  the  subject  of  Uie  niad't  immsiieriai* 
ity,  this  supposition  is  altogether  inadmissiUe.  All  we 
can  say  with  truth  and  on  good  grounds  is^  thaftf  the  orr 
gans  of  sense  are  accessory  to  sensation  and  necessary  te 
it,  but  the  sensation  or  feeling  itself  is  wholly  in  the  mind. 
How  often  it  is  said  the  eye  sees  ;  but  the  proper  lan- 
guage is  the  soul  sees,  for  the  eye  is  only  the  organ,  instru- 
ment, or  minister  of  the  soul  in  visual  perceptions. 

*^A  man,  (says  Dr.  Reid,)  cannot  see  the  satellites  otJm,' 
piter  but  by  a  telescope.  Does  he  conclude  from  this, 
that  it  is  the  telescope,  that  sees  those  stars  ?  By  no  means; 
such  a  conclusion  would  be  absurd.  It  is  no  less  absurd 
to  conclude,  that  it  is  the  eye  that  sees,  or  the.  ear  that 
hears.  The  telescope  is  an  artificial  organ  of  sight,  fmt  it 
sees  not.  The  eye  is  a  natural  organ  of  sight,  by  which 
we  see  ;  but  the  natural  organ  sees  as  little  as  the  aiti- 
ficial." 

Among  other  things,  illustrative  of  the  correctness  of 
what  has  been  said,  there  is  this  constdemtion  also.     The 
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0|iiuhwii Ikit  wmmAlmutim  tbt  organ  or  mam  other 

rial  jNtfl  ittd  aM  M  llie  Mid,  k  HNXmuitairt  f^ 

muatal  aad  iwdMpHaMa  ^k^driiie  of   mental  identity. 

''  When  I  My,  I  Mie,  I  kear,  I  fed,  («yt  tiie  taaw  judi. 

eiona  Mtbar,)  tUi  ittifliei,  tkai  it  itooaand  tin 

■elf,  ^ImftfmitommM  tkan  operationt.    And  at  it 

be  akMDdto^Mf  tlMt  oqr  meaMrf,  anailier  nMn'f 

Mtioih  anda^ird  man'e meon  nwymalMone  individnal 

inteDifent  being  ;   it  wo«dd  be  equally  abeurd  to  My,  that 

one  piece  et  wMttwr  eeeing,  anatber  bearing,  and  a  tbird 

feefingv  MayBMiko  one  and  die  Mme  percipient  being."* 

AHbot^gfc  4k0  opinion,  that  lenMlion  h  not  in  tbe  mind 

bat  in  tfti#  body,  it  inrfniinded,  it  it  perinqie  not  enrpri* 

nng,  that  tneil  a  beiitf  riMold  have  ariten.    If  tbe  liand 

beprfded,  thereby  no  ■nuittion  of  toocb  ;  if  tlieear  be 

stopped,  there  k  no'tentation  of  hearing ;  if  the  eye  bo 

doeed,  tliere  it  no  ^KibHi ;  henoe  it  hqipent  tliat  when  we 

hmw^  tbete  itiMtiitiMii  we  are  led  to  think  of  the  organ  or 

port  of  tbe  bodByeytleat,  with  the  origin  of  wiikk  tiny 

Itte  donneeted^    When  wo  fed  a  pain  anting  from  an  ex* 

lemal  eante,4t  k  a  natmral,  and  often  a  uteful  cnriotity, 

^wUcli  endenvonrt^oieamtiie  particular  plaee  in  the  bodyi 

-^hicii  k  aftctodt-  ^^VUki  wiiicb  we  are  generally  able  to 

aMoertaini-aiw^nt  ttfeilt  our  attention  more  or  lett.    In 

thit  way  we  gradmBy  iirm  a  very  ttrong  attociation;  and 

aAnott  uMontoioutiy  trantfer  tbe  place  of  the  inward  tenM« 

timi  to  that  outwaifd  part,  with  which  we  have  to  frequents 

ly  (xmnedod  it  in  onr  thoiq^btt.    Although  thk  k  clearly 

m  mere  fellaey,  the  drcumttance  of  its  being  a  plautible 

aoid  tenamavone  lendert  it  the  more  necettary  to  guard 

againtt  H. 

§.  159.  Smmtiana  art  noi  imagetar  memblances  ^, 

of  objects. 

But  #lule  we  are  careful  to  assign  tentationt  their  true 
place  in  the  mind,  and  to  look  upon  what  it  outward  in 
the  lK»dy  at  merely  the  antecedentt  or  causet  of  them,  it 

•  ]UU%  Inti^lectaal  Powers,  £;aBay  II. 


Its  flBMSMlOII  AND 


k  a  ■Mftier  of  MBe  eotequeacg  lo  guard  agaimt  a  danger 
diroeliy  the  r9¥ane  of  that,  which  has  been  remarked 
oa.  We  are  apt  to  traasf«r  to  the  teantMHi,  considered 
as  eiisting  in  the  mind,  some  of  those  qualities,  which  be» 
hmgtothe  external  object.  But  in  point  of  fiu^  our 
sensations  are  by  no  means  copies,  pictures,  or  images  of 
outward  objects ;  nor  are  they  representations  of  them  in 
any  material  senee  whatever ;  nor  do  they  possess  any  of 
Aeir  qualities. 

It  is  true,  we  often  think  it  otherwise  ;  c<mstantly  oc- 
cupied with  external  objects,  when  in  the  act  of  contemphr 
tion  we  retire  within  the  mind,  we  unwarily  carry  wlA  us 
the  form  and  qualities  of  matter,  and  stamp  its  likenessoo 
the  thought  itself.  But  the  thought,  whatever  it  may  by 
the  constitution  of  our  nature  be  the  sign  of,  has  no  form, 
and  presents  no  image  analogous  to  what  are  outwardly 
objects  of  touch  and  sight ;  nor  has  it  form  or  image  in 
any  sense,  which  we  can  conceiTe  <of .  When,  there* 
fbve,  we  have  an  idea  of-  some. object  as  round,  we 
are  not  to  infer  from  the  existence  of  the  quality  in 
the  outward  object,  that  the  mental  state  is  possessed  of 
the  same  quality;  when  we  think  of  any  thing  as  extend- 
ed, it  is  not  to  be  supposed,  that  the  thought  itself  has  ex* 
tension  ;  when  we  behold  and  admire  the  varieties  €^  col- 
our, we  are  not  at  liberty  to  indulge  the  presumption, 
that  the  inward  feelings  are  painted  over,  and  radiant 
with  corresponding  hues.  There  is  nothing  of  the  kind, 
and  the  adnussionof  such  a  principle  would  lead  to  a  mul* 
titude  of  errours. 

This  subject  is  illustrated  in  the  following  manner  by 
Dr.  Reid,  whom  we  have  already  had  repeated  occasion 

to  refer  to  on  the  subject  before  u». ^^Pressingmy  hand 

with  force  against  the  table,  I  feel  pain,  and  I  feel  the  table 
to  be  hard.  The  pain  is  a  sensation  of  the  mind,  and 
there  is  nothing  that  resembles  it  in  the  table.  The  hard- 
ness is  in  the  table,  nor  is  there  any  thing,  resembling  it 
in  the  mind.  Feeling  is  applied  to  both  ;  but  in  a  differ- 
ent sense  ;  being  a  word  common  to  the  act  of  sensa- 
tion, and  to  that  of  perceiving  by  the  sense  of  touch. 


.  ««I«Mdb  tile  Mbh  geaOy  with  njr  hand,  and  I  fcd  it 
to  W  laothi  >ard»  —d  cold.  Time  art  qiuditkt  aftke 
taUeperaeimed  hf  loueii)  but  I  peroeiTe  theni  by  means 
el  m  ■eawtina  wUeh  iadiealas  tliem.  TUi  mimiUm 
aot  beoig  fakfbi^  I  oMUMidy  giire  no  attentkNi  to  k. 
kcameeay  thooglit  immadiateiy  to  Ae  tkng  rigai. 
ied  I17  it^  aad.ii  ilnif  forgotten,  as  if  it  kad  never  been. 
Bni  by  lepsating  it^  and  toning  my  attention  to  it,  and 
abstrnotingmy  tboogbt  from  tbe  tbing  signified  by  it,  I 
find  it  to  be  mssely  a  sensation,  and  tbat  it  bas  no  simili* 
tnde  to  tbe  bardness,  smootlmess,  or  coldness  of  tbe  table 
wbicb  aio  signified  by  it. 

«(It  is  indeed  iBAcnIt,  at  first,  to  dbjoin  tbings  fai  our 
sttention  wbieb  Imvo  always  been  conjoined,  and  to  make 
tbat  an  object  ef  reflectien  wbicb  never  was  so  before  ; 
bnl  some  peine  and  practice  will  overcome  tbis  difllcohy 
in  those,  wbp  bam  gellbe  babit  of  reflecting  on  tbe  ope- 
rations of  tbeir  own  minds."* 


f.  160.  Tk§  tmmuAm  fafneen  the  mmUal  and  fkjfiieat  . 

Ezlemal  bodke  opesate  on  tbe  sensm,  before  tbere  is 
y  afiEection  ef  tbonnnd,  bnt  it  is  not  easy  to  my  wbat 
the  pvecim  charafity  and  extent  of  this  operation  is.  We 
Imow,  tbat  scmie  object  capable  of  affecting  the  organ 
must  be  applied  to  it  in  some  way  either  directly  or  indi- 
jpectly,  and  it  is  o  matter  of  knowledge  also,  tbat  some 
dinngein  tbe  oifan  actnally  takes  place ;  but  further  than 
tlue,  wo  are  ksToived  in  uncertakity.  All  we  can  mider« 
tnke  to  do  at  piemnt  is  the  mere  statement  of  the  fiu^ts, 
irix,  tbe  appBeatien  of  an  external  body,  and  some  diange 
in  consequence  of  it  in  the  organ  of  sense. 

SubeeqpMntly  to  the  change  in  the  organ,  either  at  its 
extremity  and  outward  developement  or  in  the  brain, 
^with  which  it  is  connected,  and  of  which  it  may  be  con« 
aidmred  as  making  a  part,  a  change  in  tbe  mind  or  a  new 
state  of  the  mind  immediately  takes  place.    Here  also  we 
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aMiiliitod  to  Um  wanm  iCaleineBt  of  tlie  fMst.  W&ken 
jgnrii  upon  ono  of  thoie  boviidariet  of  the  inteUeot, 
wUch  Ben  are  prdbeUy  not  demned  to  peai  in  the  pre»» 
ant  life.  We  find  owrtelvet  nnaUe  to  resolve  and  explain 
the  connection  between  mind  and  mattor  in  thii  caie,  as 
we  do  m  all  others.  All  we  know,  and  all  we  can  atate 
with  confidence  it,  that  a  mental  aflection.fai  immediate^ 
ly  fubeeqaent  to  an  aflfection  or  change,  whidi  is  physi* 
€9l^  Such  is  our  nature,  and  such  the  appointment  of 
Him  who  ordered  it. 

§.161.   Cf  the  meamng  (md  naiwre  of  Percqition. 


We  next  come  to  the  subject  of  PBRCKprioif,  which  is 
intimately  coouected  with  that  of  sensation.  This  tetm 
like  many  others  admits  of  considerable  latitude  in  its  ap- 
plication. In  common  language  we  are  not  only  saidio 
have  the  power  of  perceiving  outward  objects,  but  also 
of  perceiving  the  agreement  or  disagreement  in  the  acts 
of  the  mind  itself.  Accordingly  we  perceive  a  tree  in  the 
forest  or  a  ship  at  sea,  and  we  also  perceive,  that  the 
whole  is  greater  than  a  part,  and  that  the  three  angles  of  a 
triangle  are  equal  to  two  right  angles.  But  what  we  have 
to  say  here  does  not  concern  internal  perception,  but 
merely  that,  which  relates  to  objects  exteriour  to  the 
mind. 

Perception,  using  the  term  in  its  application  to  out- 
ward objects,  differs  from  sensation,  as  a  whole  does  firom 
a  part ;  it  embraces  more.  It  may  be  defined,  therefoi«, 
ai|'  affection  or  state  of  the  mind,  which  is  immediate- 
)f  successive  to  certain  affections  of  the  organs  of  sense, 
and  which  b  referred  by  us  to  something  external  as  its 
cause. 

It  will  be  recollected,  that  the  term  sensation,  when 
applied  to  the  mind,  expresses  merely  the  state  of  the 
mind  without  reference  to  any  thing  external,^  which 
Slight  be  the  cause  of  it,  and  that  it  is  the  name  of  a  truly 
simple  feelmg.  Perception  on  the  contrary  is  the  name 
of  a  complex  mental  state,  including  not  merely  the  in- 
ternal affection  of  the  mind,  but  also  a  reference  to  the 
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ciilmiwir  cme.  fl— tion  b  whoHj  whluB  ;  but  Pte« 
n]|iiii«  curries  «§,  as  U  wen,  out  of  outssIvob,  and  makos 
w  aoqoafcatod  witk  the  worid  around  OS.  his  especially 
bjr  iMans  of  tUs  last  pomr,  that  material  nature^  in  all 
its  Tarieties  of  form  and  beanty,  is  brought  within  the 
range  of  our  inspection.  If  we  had  but  sensation  ahme, 
tiiare  would  still  be  form  and  fragrance,  and  colour,  and 
harmony  of  sound,  but  it  would  seem  to  be  wholly  in* 
ward.  The  mind  would  then  become  not  merely  what 
Leibnits  supposed  it  to  be,  a  mirror  of  the  universe  ;  it 
would  be  Ae  universe  itself ;  we  could  know  no  other 
world,  no  other  form  of  being.  Perception  prevents  the 
possibility  of  snch  a  mistake  ;  it  undeceives  and  dissipates 
the  fls^frfring  notion,  that  all  things  are  in  the  soul ;  it 
leads  us  to  other  existences,  and  in  particular  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  vast  and  complicated  fabric  of  the  material 
crantion. 

From  what  has  been  sud,  it  will  be  noticed,  that  sEif- 
SATioN  impfies  the  existence  of  an  external  material  world 
as  its  cause,  and  that  pbbcbption  implies  the  same  exis- 
tence both  as  cause  and  object.  As,  therefore,  the  materi- 
sd  world  comes  now  so  directly  and  closely  under  con- 
nicleration,  it  seems  proper  briefly  to  revert  to  that  sub- 
ject. It  is  hardly.necessary  to  repeat  the  sentiment,  which 
baa  already  been  proposed  and  insisted  on,  that  we  are 
altogether  ignorant  of  the  subjective  or  real  essence  of 
matter.  Our  knowledge  embraces  merely  its  qualities  or 
properties,  and  nothing  more.  Without  proposing  to  en- 
ter into  a  minute  examination  of  them,  it  will  be  proper 
to  recall  to  recollection  here,  that  the  qualities  of  material 
bodies  have  been  ranked  by  writers  under  the  two  heads 
of  Primary  and  Secondary. 

The  PUXAET  QUALITIES  are  known  by  being  essential 
to  the  existence  of  all  bodies.  They  are  extension,  figure, 
divisibility,  and  solidity;  and  some  writers  have  included 
motion.     They  are  called  peimart  for  the  reason  already 

29 
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diftincUy  referred  to,  that  all  men  embrace  them  in  the 
notions,  which  they  form  of  matter,  and  that  they  «ra 
etiential  to  its  existence.  All  bodies  haye  extensiony 
all  bodies  have  figure,  all  are  capable  of  diTirion,  all  pos- 
sess the  attribute  of  solidity. 

By  SOLIDITY  in  bodies,  (perhaps  some  would  prefer  the 
term  resistance,)  is  to  be  understood  that  qnality^by 
which  a  body  hinders  tlie  approach  of  others,  between 
which  it  is  interposed.  In  this  sense  even  water,  and  all 
other  fluids  are  solid.  If  particles  of  water  could  b0 
prevented  from  separating,  they  would  oppose  so  great 
rislstance,  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  any  two  bodies, 
between  which  they  might  be,  to  come  in  contact.  This 
was  shown  in  an  experiment,  which  was  once  made  at 
Florence.  A  qaantity  of  water  was  enclosed  in  a  gold 
ball,  which  on  the  most  violent  pressune  could  not  be  made 
to  fill  the  internal  cavity,  until  the  water  inside  was  foimd 
through  the  pores. 

There  is  reason  also  for  that  part  of  the  arrangement, 

which  indodes  divisibilitt.    We  cannot  connive  of  a 

particle  so  small  as  not  to  be  susceptible  of  divinon.    And 

.  to  that  small  particle  must  belong  not  only  divinbility,but 

the  qualities  of  solidity,  extension,  and  figure. 

f .  163.  Oftht  ieeandan/  quaSHei  of  matter. 

The  SECONDART  qualities  of  bodies  are  of  two  kinds  ; 
(1)  Those,  which  have  relation  to  the  perceiving  and  sen- 
tient mind ;  (S)  Those,  which  have  relation  to  other 
bodies. 

Under  the  first  class  are  to  be  included  sound,  colour,taste, 
smell,  hardness  and  softness,  heat  and  cold,  roughness  and 
smoothness,  &c.  When  we  say  of  a  body  it  has  sound, 
we  imply  in  this  remark,  that  it  possesses  qualities, 
which  will  cause  certain  effects  in  the  mind:  the  term 
sound  being  applicable  by  the  use  of  language  both  to 
the  qualities  of  the  external  object,  and  to  the  efiTect  pro- 
duced within.  When  we  say  it  has  colour,  we  always 
niake  a  like   reference  to  the  mind,  which  beholds  and 


cantavplatet  if ;  aad  H  k  the  «uiie  of  the  other  lecoiide- 
ly  jjoriitifii  of  thif  dnciiplioii. 

The  other  dm  of  teoondery  quaiitieii  (or  properties 
et  thej  ere  not  mlreqiieiitly  termed,)  those  which  hare 
relation  to  other  nwlerial  bodies^  are  ezccedfaigly  variom 
Mid  mmwropi*  The  material  tobstanoe,  which  In  rela- 
tioB  to  the  mind  poanmM  the  qualities  of  sonnd  and 
oeloor,  may  pesssss  also  in  relation  to  other  bodies 
the  qoalities  or  properties  of  malleability,  fusibility,  soK 
ability,  permeability,  and  the  like. 

§.  164.  Of  liU  Mdn  o/  «ieiitaipai0tn  or  JoeubUi. 

We  have  spoken  of  Perception  as  a  poivkb  of  the 
mind,  as  wdl  as  a  mental  state  or  act.  This  is  owing  to 
the  imperlection  of  language.  The  same  term,  at  least 
in  the  Englirii  language,  signifies  both  the  resoh,  and  the 
correspMiding  power;  and  oftentimes  there  is  nothing  bnt 
the  connection  to  determine  which  is  meant.  Bat  we 
hare  recorred  to  Uus  snbject  here,  merely  for  the  purpose 
of  suggesting  the  inqiortanoe  of  keqring  in  recollection,  that 
mental  powers,  (what  are  otherwise  called  faculties  and 
not  unfirequently  susceptibilities,)  are  not  distinct  from 
the  mind  itself.  They  are  only  the  ability  of  the  mind 
to  act  in  a  particular  way.  We  apply  the  term  also 
in  other  cases ;  we  epeak   of  the  power  or  faculty  of 

the    MEMORT,  of   RBA80NIN0,  of  IMAOINATION,    &C.       Such 

expressions  are  found  in  all  languages,  and  cannot  well 
be  avoided.  They  are  brief,  and,  on  the  whole,  con- 
renient  representations  of  the  irarious  ways,  in  which 
the  soul  b  capable  of  acting,  or  exerting  itself. 

But  while  we  keep  in  recollection,  that  powers  or 
faculties  are  only  the  ability  of  the  mind  to  act  in  a  par- 
ticular way,  it  is  further  to  be  noticed,  that  in  most  ca- 
ses what  are  so  called  are  complex  in  their  nature;  they  are 
made  up  in  their  results  of  various  simple  feelings,  and 
imply  the  exercise  of  more  than  one  simple  susceptibility. 
It  is  proper,  therefore,  to  analyze  them,  and  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  thdr  parts;  otherwise  our  notions'  will 
be    confused,   and   often   erroneous.      Still  ]  we    cannot 
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whuliy  lay  mMs  the  ufftmimmj  wUA  mm  Mid  tlie 
wwito  of  men  hare  introdnoad ;  nor  k  this 
if  we  will  Irat  take  the  paim  to  eqikin  the  trae 
tere  of  the  operations,  and  of  that  ability  of  the  nund, 
which  they  profetB  to  repreaent.  If  {duloaophen  shoold 
undertake  to  introdnce  a  whole  new  ayitan  of  tenm,  (and 
the  credit  it  due  to  Kant  that  there  k  not  waalhiganotar 
Ue  instance  of  thk  in  modem  times,)  still  it  would  be 
necessary  to  employ  the  old  ones,  in  order  to  make  them 
understood  by  mankind  generally.  As  a  general  nde  it 
k  better  to  employ  the  common  and  acknowledged 
phraseology,  only  taking  care  to  limit  and  explain  it  so 
fiur  as  it  may  be  liable  to  misi^rehension  in  consequence 
of  a  new  and  sdentific  appUcation.  **  It  looks  too  much 
Uke  aficctation,  (says  Locke,  speaking  of  these  forms  of 
qieech,)  wholly  to  lay  them  by ;  and  philoaoidiy  tiaelf, 
though  it  likes  not^a  gssidy  dhneas,  yet  when  it  appears 
in  public,  must  have  so  much  comphcen^,  as  to  be 
dothed  in  the  ordinary  'fariilon  and  language  of  the 
ooontry,  so  fiv  as  it  can  conikt  with  truth  and  perspi. 
euity.** 


:.!• 
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§•  165.  AWwi  md  impaffma  qflk$  9nm$  m  m  $omu 

It  k  derifiMa  t»  heap  cleariy  in  the  mind  dieprociie 
felition  of  tht mmmIo  tlie  origin,  progreit,  and  anioiint 
of  our  knowMfBi  Mid  to  powew  if  poMihle  m  oomot 
vndontaAding  of  llMir  troe  Tmliie.  In  m  cerUin  ienie  Uie 
fommdoa  of  Urn  bodily  orgonf,  with  wkioh  we  aio  lor- 
nfahodj  ii  not  oaaalial  nd  pro-reqoiiito  to  the  poMowon 
of  that  knowledge,  wUeh  we  are  aoewtomed  to  aaoribe  to 
tbem.  Tlwra  is  nothing  unwamntaUe  and  unreaaonable 
h  the  anpiMMitioB,  that  the  knowledge,  which  we  now 
have  by  their  meana,  might  have  been  pome  wed  without 
their  aid,  diher  immediately,  or  in  aome  way  altogether 
difinrent.  Their  nae  and  indispenaablmen  in  the  aequidi* 
tion  of  m  eertain  portion  of  what  men  are  permitted  to 
knowj  it  m  matter  of  arrangement  and  appointment  on 
the  part  of  oar  Ifaker.  It  is  undoobtedly  an  evidenoe  of 
the  oorreetnem  of  this  remark,  that  the  Supreme  Being 
has  a  fnU  acquaintance  with  all  those  outward  objecto, 
which  present  themsdves  to  our  notice,  without  being  in- 
debted to  any  material  instrumentality  and  mediation. 
He  peroeiTes  in  another  way,  or  rather  all  knowledge  is 
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inherent  in,  and  originally  and  unalterably  rwrntial  to 
himself. 

It  is  not  so,  as  we  have  reason  to  beUeve,  with  any 
other  beings,  and  certainly  not  with  man.  AHhoi]^  a 
great  part  of  his  knowledge  relates  to  material  things,  he 
b  so  formed,  and  his  constitution  is  so  ordered,  that  he  is 
wholly  dependent  for  it  on  the  senses* — ^Deprive  him  of 
the  ear,  and  all  nature  becomes  Toiceless  and  nlent  ;  de- 
prive him  of  the  ejre,  and  the  sun  and  moon  withdraw 
their  light,  and  the  universe  becomes  darkened  like  sack- 
cloth ;  deprive  him  of  the  sense  of  touch,  and  he  is  then 
entirely  insulated,  and  as  much  cut  off  from  all  ccmi- 
munication  with  others,  as  if  he  were  the  only  being  in 
existence. 

§.  166.  Of  the  wnneetUm  af  tlu  bram  wiik  senialjoii  and 

perception. 

It  may  perhaps  be  asked,  Whether  these  views  are  in- 
tended to  exclude  the  brain,  as  having  a  comectiop  with 
the  senses  in  the  results,  which  are  here  aserfted  to  them  ? 
And  thu  inquiry  leads  us  to  observe,  (what  has  been  be- 
fore alluded  to,)  that  the  brain  is  a  prmniaeni  organ  in  the 
material  part  of  the  process  of  senmtiofi  and  of  external 
perception.  The  senses  evidently  cannot  be  separated 
from  the  nervous  sjrstem.  But  the  substance,  which  is 
found  in  the  nerves,  excepting  the  coat  in  which  it  is  en- 
veloped, is  the  same  as  in  the  brain,  being  of  the  same 
soft  and  fibrous  texture,  and  in  continuity  with  it.  As  a 
general  statement,  when  the  brain  has  been  in  any  ynj 
injured,  the  inward  sensation,  which  would  otherwise  be 
distinct  on  the  presence  of  an  external  body,  is  imperfect. 
Also  if  the  nerve  be  injured,  or  if  its  continuity  be  distur- 
bed by  the  pressure  of  a  tight  ligature,  the  effect  is  the 
same ;  a  circumstance  which  goes  to  confirm  the  alleged 
identity  of  substance  in  the  two. 

The  brain,  therefore,  and  whatever  of  the  same  sub- 
stance is  in  continuity  with  it,  particularly  the  nerves,  con- 
stitute the  iensorial  arganj  which,  in  the  subordinate  or- 
gans of  taste,  smell,  sight,  touch,  and  hearing 'presents  it- 
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didereot  modUicationg  to  eiternni  objects. 
Ob  thia  orgmfl,  the  tetuoruit,  ns  thus  explained,  an  impres- 
■ioo  iMMt  be  made,  beCare  there  can  be  sensation  and  per- 


An  impression,  for  instance,  is  made  on  that  part  of  the 
loriml  organ  called  the  auditory  nerve,  and  a  state  of 
id  immediately  succeeds,  which  is  variously  termed^ 
lording  to  the  view  in  which  it  is  contempiated,  ei- 
■r  the  sensation,  or  the  perception  of  sound. 

An  impression  is  made  by  the  rays  of  light  on  that  ex- 
Hion  of  the  optic  nerve,  which  forms  what  is  called 
I  RKTin*  of  the  eyo,  and  the  intelleduAl  principle  is  im- 
Ltely  brought  into  that  new  position,  which  is  term 
■Ticnal  perception  or  a  perception  of  sight. 

Tlie  hand  is  imprcscd  on  a  body  of  an  uneven  and 
Dgli  surCace,  and  immediately  consequent  on  ihis  appli- 
tion  and  prcwure,  is  that  slate  of  mind,  which  is  termed 
Mnsatioa  or  perception  of  rouglincss. 


§.  f67.    Order  in  lehieh  the 


t  to  he  coimdtred. 


In  considoring  those  ideas,  which  we  become  posses- 
Ind  of  by  raeans  of  the  senses,  it  is  natural  to  begin  with 
that  aeaae,  which  will  CAUse  us  the  least  difficulty  in  the 
BittlyKis  of  its  results ;  and  to  proceed  to  others  euccas- 
jiyelyi  as  wc  find  them  increasing  in  importance.  It  may 
0  altogether  easy  to  apply  this  principle  with  strict- 
bat  it  will  answer  all  (he  purpose,  for  which  it  is 
introduced,  if  we  consider  the  senses  in  the  follow- 
thc  smell,  taste,  hearing,  touch,  and  i'ight. 
mind  holdv  n  communication  with  the  material 
Id  by  means  of  Ihc  sense  of  smelling.  All  animal  and 
I,  (ami  the  same  will  probably  hold  good 
though  jEinnerally  in  n  less  degree,)  are 
iiwlly  tending  out  eflluvia  of  great  subtility.  These 
putkks  arc  rapidly  and  widely  scallered  abroad  in 
neighbourhood  of  the  body,  from  which  they  pro- 
No  icniicnt  being  can  come  within  the  circum- 
'.y  occupied  by  these  continually  moving  and  vol- 
lioul  r»iicricnrine  effcrln  from  it. 


fSi  THE  8BN8ES  OF  SMELL  AllDTASTE. 

§.168.  Of  Ihe  ieim  wad  mmatimu  ofpiuU. 

The  meditun,  through  whidi  we  have  the 
and  perception!  of  smell,  is  the  orgm,  which  ii  tw  wii  the 
oifkctorjr  nenre,  ntuated  prlndipelly  in  the  aoikrib,  but 
pertly  in  some  continuous  cavities.  When  any  odorifinr- 
ons  particles,  sent  from  external  objects,  aflSset  this  organ, 
there  is  a  certain  state  of  mind  produced,  which  varies 
with  the  nature  of  the  odorifinrous  bodies.  But  we  can  no 
more  infinr  from  the  sensation  itself  merely,tliat  then  ex- 
ists any  necessary  connection  between  the  smell  and  the 
external  objects,  than  tibat  there  exists  a  connection  be- 
tween the  emotions  of  joy  and  sorrow  and  the  same  ob» 
jects.  It  might  indeed  be  suggested  to  us  by  the  change 
in  our  mental  states,  that  there  nmst  be  some  cause  or 
antecedent  to  the  change,  but  this  suggestion  would  be  hx 
from  impljring  the  necessity  of  a  torporwal  cause. 

How  then  does  it  happen,  that  we  are  not  menly  sen- 
sible of  the  particular  sensation,  but  lefar  it  at  once  to 
some  external  object,  to  the  rose  or  the  honeysuckle?  In 
answer  it  may  be  remarked,  if  we  had  always  been  desti- 
tute of  the  senses  of  sight  and  toueh,  this  reisrence  never 
could  have  been  made,  but  having  been  fionushed  with 
them  by  the  beneficent  Author  of  our  being,  we  make 
this  reference  by  experience.  When  we  have  seen  the 
rose,  when  we  have  been  near  to  it  and  handled  it,  we 
have  uniformly  been  conscious  of  that  state  of  mind, 
which  we  term  a  sensation  of  smell.  When  we  have 
come  into  the  neighbourhood  of  the  honeysuckle,  or  when 
it  has  been  gathered  and  presented  to  us,  we  have  been  re- 
minded of  its  fragrance.  And  thus,  having  learnt  by  ex- 
perience, that  the  presence  of  the  odoriferous  body  is  al- 
ways attended  with  the  sensations  of  smdl,  we  form  the 
habit  of  attributing  the  sensations  to  that  body  as  tlmr 


169.   Of  ptTceftions  of  mntU  in  diitinciim 

The  mental  reference,  qM>ken  of  in  the  last  section,  is 
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■utle  with  almost  m   much   promptncas,  aa  if  it   were 

"f  involved  in  the  sensation  itself.      It  is  at  leaet 

I  .ao  npid,  that  we  find  ourselves  utterly  unable  to  mark  the 

I  4Wad'i  progress  from  the  inward  feeling  to  the  conception 

r  the  outward  cause-     Nor  is  this    inability   surprizing, 

|.<«hcn  we   consider,  that    we  have    repeated  this  process, 

alb  ia  tbia  and  in  analogous  cases,   froui    our  earliest 

'  i^ildhood.     No  object  has  ever  been  present  to  us,  capa- 

1  Ue  of  ofierating  on  the  senses,  where  this  process  has  not 

I  JwoD  gone  through.     The  result  of  this  long-continued  and 

I  lAvqucnt   repetition  has   been  an  a»toniijhing  quickness  in 

1 4^  uientai  action  ;  so  much  so  that  the  mind  leaps  out- 

l^nrd  Willi  the  rapidity   of  lightning,  to  be  present  with, 

ltd  to  comprehend  the  causes  of  the  feeling  within. 

This  view,  it   wdl  be  seen,   helps  in   illustrating  the 

vunre  oC   rcacBPTioK,  as  distinguished  from  sensation- 

The  outlines  of  that  distinction  have  already  been  given  ; 

lad  every  one  of  the  senses,  as  well  as  that  now  under 

\  -conNidrratton,  will  furnish  proofs  and    illustrations  of  it. 

I  ^Accordingly  when  we  are  said  to  perceive  the  smell,  or  to 

|ifcavG    perceptions    of   the  stnell   of   a  body,   the    rapid 

9H,  wUd  lias   been    described,  is    gone    through, 

i  >«nd  tbe  tbrce  tUngs,  which  were  involved  in  the  defi- 

Mtion  of  Peree|itloa  already  given,  are  supposed  to  exist; 

I  •{I)   The   prefCDCfl  of   the    odoriferous    body    and  tbe 

I  -afw-tion  of  its  appropriiile  organ  ;  (2)  The  change  or  sen- 

ttion  in  tbe  mind  ;  ami    (3)  Tbe  reference  of  the  scnsa- 

Um  to  the  eitemal  body  as  its  cause. 

§.  no.  n/the  ««7we  and  iht  Hnialumt  of  latle. 

The  longite,  winch  is  covered  with  numerous  nervous 

LpapillBC,  forms  esKntially   the   organ  of  lahtc  ;  although 

|b«  jiapillae  arc  found  scnilered  in  other  parts  of  the  cavi- 

f  of  the  mouth.     The  application  of  any  sapid  body  to 

«  organ  immediately  causes  in  it  a  change  or  atfection  ; 

■id  ihis  is  at  once  followed  by  a  mental  afTcction  or  a  new 

e  of  the  mind.     In  this   way   we  have  the  sensations 

i  perception*,  to  which   we  give  the  nameF,  twoet,  bil- 

,  acrid,  Sic 

3U 
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Hating  egperieai3edthein#ard  ■enrttiop^  ttosfbolioM 
of  the  mind  wee  tken  referred  by  us  to  ^omMAtg 
ts$i  ai  tlmar  eoiue.  We  do  no^  hometme  diwttyWf  iM 
gbomahr  diiUngiiidi  die  q^aUlies^wlnek  GoiirtiM«^4te 
eaiiie,  by  Mperate  and  aj>propriatedeiigmitioE#f^h«tjtffc» 
pteM  them  by  die  nameS)  that  are  employed  ftwfhirfc^ 
fenial  leding,  Tis,  BweetnesB,  l^kteraMi,  JoiiiauMi  An* 
Thin  reinrenee  of  iMriiat  is  imemally  expefjeoted^to  lis 
eEtiemal  caiiie^  is  very  rapidly  mad^  so  thala.iMiai 
gay  of  one  apple  it  »  sweety  and  of  aaotiier  it  ii^ 
Stfliitiato  be  kept  in  mind,  that,  m  point  of  fret,  it.iaaBK^ 
Mjpient,  botkintlie  order  of  nalmreaBd  ofiuiie,fetfieflMie 
•BlMation;  althoa|^wemaynot  beaUe,  ineetta^tiMMe 
of  its  rapidity,  to  muck  distinctly  4he  progwai  ef  ^tf» 
mental  aotkm  from  the  one  to  tke  others  Aain  Aaeaae 
of  imdlt^  ifiiidilliaTe  already  beoa  lenwriMd  apon^rtke 
leiMcnee  is  thb  remit  of  onrfermer  eEj^erispoeii  ^We^iUlf 
of  one  body,  it  it  sweet,  and  of  another,  il  ia  eflmr,^ho^ 
canae  lae  ha^ever  dbservedi  that  lie  tisnld  itiiai».iadl- 
eated  by  those  terms,*  have  ahpayatenslsdiilft  ^MHHaseliotoi 
wMi  the presenee  of  tfioto bodisii   ^^     ^r  >       .  y| 

'  WhelieTer,  ther^Mre^  we  say  of ^aay ^bodies,  4hai  thefr 
aie  strs^,  bitter,  sonr,  or  appty  any  ether  ejpttbsts,  «■>» 
pressiye  of  sapid  qualities,  we  mean  to  be  miderstood  to 
say,  that  soch  bodies  are  fitted  in  the  c<mstitation  ivf  thinigfi 
to  cause  in  the  mind  the  sensations  of  sweetnsss,  hitter^ 
ness,  and  sOnmess^  or  other  sensations,  expressed  by  de- 
nominations of  taste.  Or,  in  other  words,  tibat  they  are 
the  established  antecedents  of  soph  mental  states,  as  there 
is,  further  than  this,  no  necessary  connection  between 
them. 

§.  171«  Ikt^  and  fuei  of  Ihe  9en$e$  of  tmeU  a$id  toile. 

It  Is  not,  unprofitable  to  dday  oftentimes,  and  oontem- 
plate  the  designs  and  uses,  which  nature  hasinyiew  inhor 
worfcs«  Although  the  sense  of  smell  may  appear,  (and  per- 
haps with  sufficient  reason,)  to  be  of  less  importance,  thaa 
the  other  tenses,  and  other  parts  of  the  animal  economy, 
it  is  not  without  its  ends.    There  is  evidently  design  in 
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ths|nitlf  €f  a»iy  hi  reisrsaceto  thscgoTk,  wMA 
am  the  *wl  Mhjsols  of  Us  action,  it  being  pisoed  iatlie 

If  wkors  the  air  is  contnniaBy  foreed  in 
€Nit  isith  ererf  btsatk  we  draw.  Tlie  organ  is  pre- 
cfaelf  aJipmifcotli  in  its  natnre  and  its  phoe,  to  its  i^ 
peintod  HMwHsni  ^  oommnnitation  witli  other  bodies;  nor 
is  tbii  the  snij  iiirholdsigit  intending  it>  This  sense  is 
fipequemly  n  esnree  of  gratifieation ;  andalthoogh  it  is  lesi 
koen  and  ps  wniibi  in  «en  tlMua  m  many  inferionr  animals, 
k  stffl  hmpoifei' snwigh  to  afford  moch  ^""Hutti^  in  tliis 
reipeety  thai  it  oftai  warns  us  of  tlie  presenee  of  objects, 
wldch  ejipei  ifce  iiai^Jband  to  be  injuriovs  to  as.  The 
nnarfc  has  been  liHliy  sude,  that  the  senses  both  of  tasle 
and  smeBaip  if  JBiaat  m»  in  dieting^  tluA 

by  oar  other  senses.    TlMyarepe> 
in  tikeir  Judgments,  eneciaily  in 
t  ascertain  it  in  any  otlier  way  I  tlie 
bsgiaaisg  ittd  piijiili  of  those  changes,  which  all  bodies 


vt 


dssign  sad  atility  are  die- 
tofeod  m  partacahr.    Whilethe 
the  entrance  of  tlie  canalfor  breath* 
has  its  station  at  the  entrance  of  the 
^^fience  the  Ibod,  which  we  consomSf 
tMid#goei  thaaesPBil^  of  both ;  an  intentaoDal  and  beaeiN 
piei|din  <wr  piialectiag  men  and  the  aaiaial  cre»f 

the  iatrodnctiott  of  what  woald  he 
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oi  y^LL»wiyli  the  Jw^er^  whidi  liat  bwa  .^^ 
trar  next  to  doeflMer  the^Miifle  of  B«A«nff«#>'^iAnii  iBt|»#* 
eiiMfalg^^to^  t]i»«oiiMae^ion irf^  Uiie  nAj^ 
is  a  very  obvioot  one,  that  we  AoM^mmuUilmita^homrf 
if'tire'liadMt  a  ianae  denned  far nni  i^ito|wriiteinMht 
tebdHii'  Theaif)  when  pot  trongijriP  MOtJeni  ir tttrtkwt- 
ly  perdeWM  by  the  touch  ;  hot  nb  ilnpiie|Att|-whiA:  k 
etfnld  mahe  on  that  lense,  wottldi)iiutt4iilit  mtenal  CbcI? 
ing^  whieh  is  termed  a  sensation  of  sound.  Our  Cjcator 
therefore  has  taken  care,  that  these  sensations  diali  have 
their  own  orgali ;  and  it  is  obyiousiy,  one  of  precise  and 
elaborats  workmanship^  The  ear  is  dei^;nBdly  planted 
in  a  position,  where  with  the  greatest  ease^iliakes  cogni- 
zance of  whatever  is  going  on  in  the  contiguous  atmos- 
phere. When  we  examine  it  externally,  we  not  only  find 
it  thus  favourably  situated,  but  presenting  a  hollowed 
and  capacious  surface,  so  formed  as  to  grasp  and  gather  in 
the  undulations  of  air,  continually  floating  and  in  motion 
around  it.  Without,  however,  delaying  to  give  a  minute 
description  of  the  internal  construction  of  the  ear,  which 
belongs  rather  to  the  physiologist,  it  will  answer  our 
present  purpose  merely  to  add,  that  these  undulations  are 
conducted  by  it  through  various  windings,  till  they  are 


Ittoughl  ID  a  stale  of  concentration,  ash  were,  against  the 
Mmbrane,  called  thcTVMPASujt.  It  is  worthy  of  notice, 
hat  oathe  internal  surface  of  this  membrane,  (the  drum 
•  it  ia  popularly  callec].)  there  is  a  nerve  spread  out  in  a 
iwincr  analogous  to  the  exjionsion  of  the  optic  nerve  at 

I  Ac  bottom  of  the  eye.     Whether  this  nervous  expansion 

I'lte  indiapcnsnlily  necessary  to  the  result  or  not,  it  is  certain 
t  a  prcwure  upon  or  affection  of  the  tympanum  by  the 

J  Mrternal  air  is  followed  by  a  new  state  of  the  mind,  known 

I M  the  sensalion  or  perception  of  sound. 

I       §.  173.  .Yatvn  o/lonorous  bodies  and  the  medium  o/the 
communicaiion  of  souitd. 

Vfheu  we  leave  the  bodily  organ,  and  looking  outward 
e  still  further  for  the  origin  of  the  sensations,  which 
f  mt  have  by  means  of  the  ear,  we  find  them  attributable 
Itioistcly  to  the  presence  and  influence  of  the  substan- 
I  wa  aroond  u«.  Those  undulations  of  air,  which  impinge 
J  ^Kin  tbe  tympanum,  and  without  which  there  is  no  son- 
(<aMJon  of  Bound,  are  caused  by  the  vibrations  or  oscUla- 
>  of  the  particles  sf  certain  bodies.  The  material 
I  which  have  this  quality  are  termed  Eonorouc, 
[  m  wood,  brui,  iron,  &.c;  but  it  exists  in  different  bodies 
)b  Tcrj  vwioiu  degrees. 

The  quality  of  sonorousness,   therefore,  in  any  sub- 

\  ilanoe  b  properly  a   susceptibility   of  motion  among  its 

t)  part*.     When  it    is  forcibly  struck,  this  motion   ex- 

■  first  in  itaelf,  and  is  afterwards  communicated  to  the 

nniMnbienl  nir.     The  movement  of  the  air,  which  is 

I,  ia  again   communicated,  like  the  concentric 

I  mvta  of  water  ngilnttfd  by  a  stone  thrown  into  it,  to  oth- 

r  poitiowi  miccessirely,  till  it  reaches  the  ear. 

Tbe  air  accordingly  is  the  medium  of  communication 

tbe  sonorous  body,  and  the  tyni|>anuin  of  the 

I  M  true,  that  many  solid   bodies,  are  good  conduc- 

€  tound  as  well  as  the  atmosphere,  but  as  portions  of 

',  througli  which  the  vibratory  motion  must  of  course 

n,  are  in  all  cawa  interposed  between   that  organ  and 

B  •oundifl^  body,  it  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  upon  titcm 
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herej    It  is  gafficieni  f or  oor  pjewnt  paatpotmrnntBrd^i^^ 
undentond,  that  tiiere  is  in  ewi^  mnmiSbi^  haif^kkikm 
first  place  a  vibratorf  m^on  asaong  its  Amatpmc^Ut/m 
from  soma  cause  or  odier  ;  tluA  thu  yiiuBtion  <a«  iiprihriftw 
tion  is  commupicated  from  the  mmni&mg  fciad^  <OF>j(fcsi 
airv  and  from  one  portion  of  air  to  aiietfiBri  tiUiteiiarflMii 
the  organ  of  hearing*    Why  the  iiBlerndl  satimliai|  Auiihi! 
at  once  iCbUow  the  completion  of  this  pPOcemdbiiviAtlHfe 
inqohryr  Which  #e  do  not  imdertake  to  Qdi|ilain.i  iiiWoihaisi 
before  us  the  antecedent  and  the  oensequentythetrsAatfim 
of  the  organ, of  hearing  by  an  outward  impube,  n^  the 
new  mental  state  within ;.  but  the  reason  of  this  invanlila 
connection  in  two  things,  that  are  entirely  dBstiact  and 
diffNPent^  ii  a  mnffrr  hnjnnd  nwr  limilrd  finmfrijhsiiilnn 


I  .^Hle^  sansations,  whiA  we  tibm  hmiomb  pimimmiM 
by  Ihe^heai^f  areAurmore  niattaei^         thowMMrJi<eiA 
the fonw  oi^iqfUoedi,  having  nlation  tttftha^krlfti  iUtFmrm^ 
iMogoagest  would  llnid  w  to  soppeM*  dk  |riU^i^^ 
llMlnile  this^iubjeety  if  #e  recur  ameriMitt^^  Ab  "mum^ 
TAStB.    The  temarh  has  somewhere  haWaside  taiHua^ 
fec^,  and  probaUy  with  much  truth,  that  if  m  parson  were 
to  examine  five  hundred  differ«:it  wines^  he  wmdd  hardly 
find  two  of  them  of  predsely  the  same  flaYOur*    The  di- 
Tersity  is  almost  endless,  although  there  isno^hu^gvag^ 
which  d&rtinguishes  each  Tariety  oftasleby  b  sqianKle 
name.    It  is  the  same  in  respect  to  the  sensBtioiis  of  sound  ■ 
TheiBe  sensations  exhibit  dte  greatest  Tarietyy  ulthoi^ 
their  differences  are  too  minute  to  be  separately  and  di#n 
thictly  represented  by  language; 

These  views  will  f^pear  the  less  objectionablot  wl^en 
it  is  remembered,  that  sounds  differ  from  each  other  teth 
in  th6  tone^  and  in  the  strength  of  the  tone.  It  b  Bonmrkn 
ed  by  Dr.  Reid,  that  five  hundred  variations  of  tone  may^ 
be  perceived'  by  the  ear,  also  an  ^ual  number  of  variar 
tions  in  the  strength  of  the  tone ;  making,  as  he  express^ 
ly  informs  us,-  by  a  combination  tif  the  tones  and  of  the 
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>  of  itrength,  more  thui  twenty  thouiand  simple 
I,  differing  either  in  tone  or  strength. 
fa  ■  perfect  tooe,  a  great  many  undulations  of  elastic 
Liirare  required,  which  must  be  of  etgual  duration  and  ex- 
ilic, and  Cotlow  each  other  with  perfect  regularity.     Each 
BtadoJalion  is  made  up  of  the  advance  and  retreat  ofinnu- 
lerabte  particles,  whose  motions  are  all  uniform  in  direc- 
bon,  force,  and  time.     Accordingly  there  will  be  varieties 
bo  and  ihades  of  difference  in  the  same  lone,  arising  from 
I  Ibe  pofilion  and  manner  of  striking   the  sonorous  body, 
lom   the  constitution  of  the  elastic   medium,  and   from 
ke  state  of  the  organ  of  hearing. 

Different  instruments,  such  as  a  flute,  a  violin,  and  a 
•-▼iol  may  all  sound  the  eame  tone,  and  yet  be  eaijily 
A  considerable  number  of  human  voices 
ny  wmiid  the  same  note,  and  with  equal  strength,  and 
e  will  be  some  difference.     The  same  voice,  while 
a  thr  proper  distinctions  of  sound,  may  yet  be 
-  ways  by  sickness  or  health,  youth  or  age, 
I  other  akerations  in  our  bodily  condition,  to  whtcb 


i 


§.  iw. 


«  whick  ae  team  the  place  of  kwuU. 


It  ia  a  fact  particularly  worthy  of  notice  in  respect  to 

audi,  tliat  we  dioitld  not  know,  previous  to  all  eiperi- 

1 4ae«  on  the  subject,  whether  a  sound  came  from  tlic  right 

r  left,  from  above  or  below,  from  a  smaller  or  a  greater 

ince.     And  this  will  appear  the  less  surprizing,  when 

I  rrnianber,  that  llie   unduhttiuus  of  air  arc  always 

1  from  their  original  direction  by  the  channels  and 

I  Ae  winAogs  of  tlie  car,  before  they  strike  the  tympanum. 

thuodaet  facts  confirm  this  statemcnt- 

Dr.  Reid  mentions,  that  once,  as  lie  was  lying  in  bed> 

rlkviitg  been  put  into  a  fright,  he  heard  his  own  heartbeat. 

~e  took  it  lo  be  some  one  knocking  at  the  door,  and  arose, 

id  opened  the  door  oftener  than  once  before  he  discovcr- 

1)  thM  the  sound  was  in  hi^  own  brenat.     Some  traveller 

■  nUled,  that  when  he  first  heard  (he  roaring  of  a  lion 

L  ^  ft  4Mert  wUdeniesa,  not  seeing  tlie  auima),  lie  did  not 


know  on  what  side  to  npprchend  danger,  as  the  soimd 
seemed  to  him  to  proceed  from  the  ground,  and  to  en- 
close a  circle,  of  which  he  and  his  companions  stood  in 
the  centre. 

It  is  by  custom  or  experience,  that  we  Icam  to  distin- 
guish the  place  of  things,  and,  in  some  measure  also,  their 
nature,  by  means  of  their  sound.  It  is  thus  that  we 
ieam,  that  one  noise  is  in  a  contiguous  room,  that  an- 
other is  above  our  heads,  and  another  is  in  the  street. 
And  what  seems  to  be  an  evidence  of  this  is,  that  when 
we  are  in  a  strange  place,  after  all  our  experience, 
we  very  frequently  find  ourselves  mistaken  in  these  res- 
pects. 

If  a  man  bom  deaf  were  suddenly  made  to  hear,  he 
would  probably  consider  his  first  sensiitions  of  sound  as 
originating  wholly  within  himself.  But  in  process  of  time 
we  learn  not  only  to  refer  the  origin  of  sounds  to  a.  posi- 
tion above  or  below,  to  the  Hght  or  lefl ;  but  to  connect 
each  particular  sound  with  a  particular  external  cause,  re- 
ferring one  to  a  bell  as  its  appropriate  external  cause,  an- 
other to  a  llute,  another  to  a  trumpet, 

§,  176.  Application  of  these  rieKS  to  tht  art  nj  rtntrihquism. 

We  are  naturally  led  to  imke  a  few  reraarki  bet^  in 
explanation  of  vEVTRiLoticisH,  a  wdl  known  art,  ttj  wfakli 
persona  can  lo  modify  their  vdce,  as  to  make  ft' af^peur 
to  their  audience  to  proceed  from  difierent  objecU,  dis- 
tances, and  directions.  The  great  reqaisitoon  tho'imrt 
of  the  ventriloquist  is  to  be  aUe  to  mimic  sounds  ;  and  Ik 
will  be  likely  to  succeed  nearly  in  proportion  to'  Us  tfdH 
in  this  particular.  The  secret  then  of  his  acoustie  dfecq^ 
tions,  supposing  him  to  be  capable  of  exact  imitatlM;  WBI 
be  sufficiently  understood  by  referringto  the  statemrat^inir- 
tained  in  the  preceding  section,  viz.  That,  previoas  to  ex- 
perience, we  are  unable  to  refer  sounds  to  any  paititnlMr 
external  cause. 

The  soond  itself  never  gives  us  any  direct  and  immfr 
diate  indication  of  the  place,  or  distance,  or  direction  of 
the  sonorous  body>     It  is  only  by  experience,  it  is  only 
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If  the  — iriiHoM  nf  phoe  with  tomid^lhat  die  hilar 


mm  indtailiQtt  of  the  fermer.    Now  lapponf 
the  iMtfiloqqkt  to  penen  ft  ddieate  eer,  which  ii  tm- 
jiUed  in  his  ability  to  mimic  Mmndt,  he  toon  leemi  by 
cmlol  obmvelioii  IIm  diftrance^  wliich  ctiange  of  place 
nmeei  in  liie  mme  ■eoBJL    Haying  mtliit  way  esoerteiiied 
the  paiUfflJar  modnlathm  of  ■oomi,  which,  in  accordance 
witli  the  eiperieoce  ef  men  and  tlie  amociations  they  ha^e 
formed,  are  appropriate  to  any  particular  diatancet,  direo- 
tuMf  or  object,  it »  erident,  whencTer  he  exactly  or  very 
nenrly  imitatffe  iodi  modulations,  that  the  sounds  must 
mppear  to  his  audience  to  come  firom  such  distance^  ob- 
ject, or  direcUon. 

One  part  of  the  art,  howeTcr,  consists  in  controlling 
^be  attfiwtion  of  persons  present,  and  in  directing  that  at- 
tention to  some  particular  place  by  a  remark,  motion,  or 
some  other  ssethed.  If,  for  instance,  the  sound  is  to 
come  from  under  a  toasbler  or  hat,  the  performer  finds  it 
important  to  have  their  attention  directed  to  that  particular 
object,  whidi  sJbrds  an  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  all 
diose  associations,  iHiich  they  haTO  formed  with  any  sound 
coming  firom  a  very  confined  place.  All,  then,  that  re- 
mains for  him  to  do,  is,  to  give  his  voice  a  dull  modula- 
tion and  on  a  low  key,  which  we  know  from  our 
experience  to  be  the  character  of  confined  sounds.  Then 
there  seems  to  be  a  voice  speaking  under  a  tumbler  or  hat; 
sad  if  any  person  should,  either  intentionally  or  uninten- 
tionally, lift  these  articles  up,  the  ventriloquist  immedi- 
ately utters  himself  onahigher  key  like  a  person  who  had 
been  very  much  confined,  on  being  readmitted  into  the 
firee  and  open  air.  It  is  also  necessary,  when  his  face  is 
towards  hu  auditors,  that  he  should  make  use  chiefly  of 
the  musdei  of  the  throat ;  an  outward  and  visible  mov- 
ing of  the  lips  would  much  weaken  the  deception. 

§.  1T7.  Uie$  of  hearing  and  Ut  conmcHon  with  oral  language. 

Although,  as  in  the  cases  just  mentioned,  the  artifices 

of  msrn  may  sometimes  impose  upon  this  organ  and  lead 

iti  ^^isions  astray,  it  is  one,  in  the  ordinary  calls  for  its 

SI 


TIB  nmE  or  nuaoHL 

QMNiM,  tf  oeeediiw  ynkm.  One  nf  the  ikldagaiAaA 
iMMiiiof  Iheteoieaf  heMriag  it,  diat^  in  ooniaqnmce  rf 
itt  wia  are  liiihtod  to  kold  interoouwe  witk  codi  oilier  bjr 
of  tpokai  lukgamgbj  wiliuNit  wiiick  tlie  adranoe- 
<rf  the  ImmHi  mind  mnit  haTO  inevitably  been  rmy 
Bnuted.  It  b  by  meant  ct  qieech,  tbat  we  expiem  our 
fselings  to  tbe  Itttle  oomfMnjr  of  oar  neighbonn  end  our 
ownfinnily;  and  witbost  it  tbit  pleatant  and  cheering  inr 
terooone  mmt  bealmoit  entirely  empended.  Not  Hmitod 
in  ite  beneAeial  reeoke  to  ftmilim  and  neigbboorboode^  it 
bM  been  nrndo  tbe  medinm  of  tbe  tranonimion  of  tboog^ 
from  age  to  age,  fi^mi  generation  to  generation.  So 
tbat  in  onie  age  bas  been  oonoentrated  tbe  reeolt  of  all  tbe 
reeeiarcbee,  tbe  combination  of  tbe  wiidom  of  all  tbe  pre- 
peoceding. 

«« Tbore  is  witboot  all  doubt,"  it  bm  been  dbeerrod, 
cc  n  diain  of  tbe  tbon^ite  of  bumn  kind,  from  tbe  ori- 
gin of  tbe  world  down  to  tbe  moment  at  wbicb  we  esiet* 
a  obain  not  leei  miivenal  tban  tbat  of  tbe  genemtioQ  of 
every  being,  tbat  livee.  Agm  bave  eiarted  tbieir  influence 
on  rngm ;  natione  on  natione ;  trutbi  on  erro^re  i  erroura 
on  truths.'* 

Whether  oral  language  was  an  original  invention  of 
man,  or  whether  in  the  first  instance  it  was  a  power 
bestowed  upon  him  by  bis  Creator  and  coeval  with  the 
human  race,  tbe  ear  must  in  either  case  have  been  the 
primary  recipient. — ^The  faculty  of  speech  so  necessary 
and  so  beneficial  could  not  have  existed,  either  by  invent 
tion  or  by  communication,  without  the  sense  of  bearii^* 
And  hence  it  happms,  that  all  those,  who  are  bom  dea( 
are  without  speech.  Their  inability  to  speak  is  not  in 
general  tbe  result  of  a  defioct  in  the  organs  of  speech,  bat 
because  they  cannot  hear  others,  and  thus  imitate  tbe 
sounds  they  utter. 


OHAPTJBR  FIFTH. 


THE  8EN8B  OF  TOUCH. 


§•178.  Cfi^mtmrftmKkmdiUfamtlammgmmrmL' 

Ws  are  ant  to  eoniider  the  note  of  touch.  Th« 
prindpal  org—  of  tUi  teoie  ii  the  hand,  although  it  is 
not  limited  to  that  part  of  wa  frame,  bat  ii  diflbeed  oror 
the  whole  bodjr*  The  hand  principally  arrettt  our  atten- 
don  ai  the  organ  of  this  lenee,  became  being  f omiihed 
with  ^ariooa  articnlationt,  it  is  easily  moveable  by  the 
musdes,  and  ean  readily  adapt  itself  to  the  rarioas 
Aamgm  of  form  in  the  objects,  to  which  it  is  applied. 

The  asnses,  iHkieh  have  hitherto  been  examined,  are 
more  simple  and  viiform  in  their  results  than  that  of  the 
tOQch.  By  the  ear  we  merely  possess  that  sensalion, 
which  we  denominate  hearing  ;  we  have  the  knowledge 
of  soonds,  and  that  is  all.  By  the  palate  we  acquire  a 
knowledge  of  tastes,  and  by  the  sense  of  smelling  we  be- 
come acquainted  with  the  odours  of  bodies.  The  knowl- 
edge, which  is  directly  acquired  by  all  these  senses,  is  lim- 
ited to  the  qualities,  which  have  been  mentioned.  By  the 
sense  of  touch,  on  the  contrary,  we  become  acquainted 
not  with  one  merdy,  but  with  a  Tariety  of  qualities, 
mch  as  the  following,  heat  and  cold,  hardbiess  and  soft- 
ness, roughnem  and  smoothness,  figure,  solidity  or  resis- 
tance, extension,  and  perhaps  motion ;  and  in  particular  it 
grres  occasion  for  the  origin  of  the  antecedent  and  more 
general  notion  of  externality. 
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§.  179.  71U  ukajif  exfemalfty  or  Mtfneit  iuggtiied  by  Ihe 

9en$e  of  touch. 

If  man  were  poneaeed  of  the  lenae  of  smell  alone,  it 
would  be  found,  that  the  earliest  elements  of  his  knowl- 
edge consisted  exclusively  in  sensations  of  odours.  Ac- 
cording however  •as  these  sensations  were  agreeable  or 
disagreeable,  he  would  acquire  the  additional  ideas  of 
phMwure  and  pain.  And  having  experienced  pleasure  and 
pain,  we  may  suppose,  that  this  would  subsequently  give 
rise  to  the  notions  of  desire  and  aversion.  But  if  he  had 
no  other  sense,  all  these  leelings  would  seem  to  him  to 
be  internal,  to  be  mere  emanations  from  the  soul  itsdf ; 
and  he  would  be  incapable  of  referring  them  to  an  exter- 
nal cause. 

If  he  were  possessed  of  the  sense  of  hearing  alone,  the 
leault  would  be  umilar ;  his  exigence  would  then  seem  to 
consist  of  harmony,  as  in  the  other  case  it  would  be  made 
up  of  fragrance  ;  nor  indeed  by  the  aid  of  merely  b<»th 
tksM  senses  combined,  would  he  be  able  to  form  an  idea  of 
eaiernality  or  outness. 

But  this  idea  is  a  moat  important  one ;  it  ia  the  con- 
necting thought,  which  introduces  us  to  an  ^^"^{fitance 
with  a  new  form  of  existence,  different  from  that  interiour 
existence,  which  we  variously  call  by  the  names,  spirit» 
mind,  or  soul.  This  idea  first  arises  in  the  mind bv  means 
of  the  sense  of  touch. 

All  the  senses,  not  excluding  the  smell  and  the  taste, 
which  are  the  least  important  in  a  mere  intellectual  point 
of  view,  have  their  share  in  bringing  the  mind  into  action; 
they  are  the  primitive  sources  of  thought  and  of  emotion. 
The  mind  becomes,  in  consequence  of  the  aids  of  the 
other  senses,  (supposbg  ourselves  to  be  as  yet  without 
the  sense  of  touch,  or  at  least  as  not  having  applied  it  to 
any  body  by  means  of  a  muscular  effort,)  full  of  a^vity 
and  fruitfiilness,  although  its  acts  are  at  first  wholly  in- 
ternal. It  compares,  abstracts,  reasons,  chooses,  wills ; 
and  meeting  with  no  obstacle,  it  finds  every  thing  easy, 
and  a  source  of  pleasure.     But   after  a  time  it  chooses 
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to  iBOT«  the  limbs  in  Uus  direction  or  that  ;  it  chootet 
;o  pnm  the  hand  through  this  bright  or  that  fragrant 
lodj ;  and  its  T<dition  b  checkedt  its  desire  is  counterac- 
\itdf  the  wonted  series  of  thoughts  is  disturbed  and  brok- 
si ;  but  without  even  the  interval  of  a  momentary  pause 
if  wonder,  there  arises  viyidly  in  the  soul  anew  thought, 
knew  tMngj  iHiich  we  call  the  idea  of  externality  or 
Nikness.  It  is  the  sense  of  touch,  which  impinges,  under 
he  ordering  of  the  muscular  effort,  upon  the  obstacle 
hat  IS  thrown  across  the  direction  of  our  volition  ;  and 
lone  other  of  the  senses  admits  of  this  peculiar  applica- 
ion.  It  is  thoB  the  means  of  breaking  up  the  previous  con- 
ection  and  tendency  of  thought,  and  gives  occasion  for 
be  rise  of  a  new  idea.  And  this  idea,  arising  without 
toabt  under  these  circumstances,  becomes  associated 
rith  all  those  notions,  which  we  subsequently  form  of 
natter. 

§.  180.   The  idea  qfexUmaUty  or  outneu  Jwrther  contidered. 

Am  this  notion  is  one  of  much  importance,  and  gives  a 
lew  character  to  the  great  mass  of  our  knowledge  by 
Uncovering  and  establishing  a  multitude  of  new  relations, 
t  is  rig^t  to  dday  npon  it  a  moment  longer.  The  drcum- 
itaDces,  which  have  been  stated,  are  properly  its  occasion. 
iVhenever  those  drcnmstances  exist,  the  mind  from  its 
»wn  activity  at  once  brings  up  or  suggests  it;  the  moment 
ve  come  against  a  resisting  object,  whether  sooner  or  la- 
er,  there  is  a  new  state  of  mind,  the  new  feeling  in  ques- 
ion.  This  feeling  is  a  definite  one,  and  like  all  our  sim- 
de  notions  has  a  nature  and  character  of  its  own  ;  al- 
lum^,  in  consequence  of  its  being  simple,  we  cannot 
nake  its  precise  nature  known  by  means  of  words  merely. 
lot  that  there  is  such  an  idea,  and  that  it  has  such  a  distinc- 
ive  character  ia  evinced,  not  only  by  every  man's  con- 
idoosness,  but  by  his  actions,  and  by  all  languages  and 
Selects.  It  is  a  matter  of  course,  that  it  is  evinced  by  con- 
Ndonsness,  unless  some  person  can  be  found  firmly  believ- 
ng,  that  all  possible  existences  are  shut  up  and  incorpora- 
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tod  wiihin  his  owo  eziitenoe.  This  is  eTideai,  beeum 
the  mere  supposition  of  any  tluog  ovitward,  whatever  its 
character  or  in  whatever  degree,  neoessarily  involves  the 
idea  of  eztemalhy . 

It  is  not  less  elearly  evinoed  by  men's  aothmsi  imless 
some  persm  can  be  found,  whose  actimis  are  predioated 
and  directed  on  the  basis  of  the  non^enstenee  of  the  mate- 
rial world.  And  on  this  pmnt  referenee  mi|^  be  made 
also  to  all  languages-  There  is  probably  not  a  hnmsa 
dialecl,  that  b  destitute  of  whsft  we  call  in  the  Ei^giidi 
toi^ae  OUTNESS  by  a  word  of  Saxon,  and  at  other  times 
BrrEnHALiTT  by  a  word  of  Latin  origin.  But  it  is  unrea- 
sonable to  suppose,  that  the  Cramers  of  language  would 
have  so  generally  agreed  in  fimning  a  term  for  a  mental 
state  v^kh  does  not  generally  esist. 

§.181.  Origm  of  At  motioM  ^^  wlimiisa  wnd  rfike/mrm  mr 

Jtgwn^ioiki. 

The  idea  of  xztcrs ion  has  its  origin  by  means  ot  the 
sense  of  touch.  When  the  touch  is  applied  to  bodies, 
iHiere in  the  intermediate  parts  there  isa continuity  of 
the  same  substance,  we  nr rpMjrily  form  that  noUon.  Itif 
not  however  to  be  imagined,  that  fixlenrion,  as  it  existi 
outwardly  and  the  corresponding  notion  in  the  mind  actu- 
ally resemble  each  other.  So  &r  firom  any  imitation  and 
copying  from  one  to  the  other,  or  resemblance  in  any  way, 
there  is  a  radical  and  utter  diveruty.  As  to  outward, 
material  extension,  it  is  not  neoesnry  to  attend  to  it  here; 
our  business  at  present  is  with  the  corresponding  inward 
feeling.  Nor  will  it  be  necesmry  to  delay  even  upon  that; 
the  more  we  multiply  words  upon  it,  the  more  obscure  it 
becomes.  As  it  is  a  simple  idea  we  cannot  resolve  it  into 
others,  and  in  that  way  make  it  dearer  by  defining  it. 
We  must  refer  in  this  case,  as  in  others  like  it,  to  each 
one's  personal  experience.  It  will  be  better  understood 
in  that  way,  than  by  any  form  of  words. 

Tiic  notion  of  extension  is  intimately  connected  with, 
and  may  be  considered  in  some  sort  the  foundation  of 
that  of  the  roRM  or  figure  of  bodies. Dr.  Brown  some- 
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the  Form  of  bodiat  tlieir  relatioo  to  eoch  otk« 
•r  im  t|iO0e.  This  k  thought  to*  afford  matter  for  reflac- 
kioB ;  b«l  what  we  oootider  that  •pace,  whatever  it  may 
bo  objediTdy  or  outwardly,  exists  in  the  mind  as  a  sim- 
pb  aolioiiy  and  that  the  particular  relation  here  qpoken  of 
liBOt  pointed  out,  the  remark  may  not  be  found  to  throw 
■ndi  light  on  the  subject.  Still  we  do  not  suppose,  that 
uqf  one  is  ignorant  of  what  form  is  ;  men  must  be  sup- 
poaed  to  know  that,  if  they  are  thought  to  know  any 
lUig*  AD  that  is  meant  to  be  asserted  here  is,  that  the 
(dan  of  eifenrion  is  antecedent,  in  the  order  of  nature,  to 
Ihal  of  form ;  and  that  the  latter  could  not  exist  without 
Ihe  other;  but  that  both  ncTertheless  are  simple,  and  both 
HO  to  be  ascribed  to  the  sense  of  touch. 

§.  18t.  Om  the  iematUmi  of  heal  and  coU. 

Among  the  fiMlings,  which  are  usually  classed  with  the 
mtimafWMis  of  the  sense  under  consideration,  are  those, 
which  are  connected  with  changes  in  the  temperature  of 
our  bodies.  Some  writers,  it  is  true,  have  been  inclined 
to  dissent  from  this  arrangement,  and  have  haxarded  an 
Bfsnion,  thai  they  ought  not  to  be  ascribed  to  the  sense  of 
Toocn ;  bat  Dr.  Baid  on  the  contrary,  who  gave  to  our 
sensations  the  most  careful  and  patient  attention,  has  ded- 
dodly  assigned  to  them  this  origin.  Among  other  remarks 
bo  has  expresMd  himself  on  this  subject  to  this  effect. 

^*  The  words  hbat  and  cold,  (he  remarks,  Inquiry  in* 
lo  the  Human  Mind,  Chap.  V,)  have  each  of  them  two 
4gpiications  ;  they  sometimes  signify  certain  sensations 
af  the  mind,  which  can  have  no  existence  when  they  are 
aoi  Ukf  nor  can  exist  any  where  but  in  the  mind  or  sen* 
tisBt  bei^g  ;  but  more  frequently  they  signify  a  quality  in 
bodiesy  which,  by  the  laws  of  nature,  occasions  the  sensa- 
of  heat  and  cold  in  us:  a  quality  which,  though  con- 
by  custom  so  closely  with  the  sensation,  that  we 
without  difficulty  separate  them ;  yet  hath  not  the 
ambiance  to  it,  and  may  continue  to  exist  when 
there  is  no  sensation  at  all. 

^^  The  sensations  of  heat  and  cold  are  perfectly  known* 
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for  thejr  neitiwr  are,  norean  be,  any  thing  eiee  Umoi  wImI 
we  fed  them  ta  be;  but  the  qualities  in  bodies,  which  we 
call  Aaal  and  coU,  are  unknown.  Thejr  are  only  conceit- 
ed by  us,  as  unknown  causes  or  occasions  of  the  sensa- 
tions, to  which  we  give  the  same  names.  But  though 
common  sense  says  nothing  of  the  nature  of  these  quali- 
ties, it  jdainly  dictates  the  existence  of  them  ;  and  to  de- 
ny that  there  can  be  heat  and  cold  when  they  are  not  fell, 
is  an  absurdity  too  gross  to  merit  coirfutation.  For  what 
could  be  more  absurd,  than  to  say,  that  the  thermometer 
cannot  rise  or  fell,  unless  some  person  be  present,  or  that 
the  coast  of  Gkdnea  would  be  as  cold  as  NoTa  Zembla,  if 
it  had  no  inhabitants. 

^^  It  is  the  business  of  philosophers  to  investigate  by 
proper  experiments  and  inducticm,  what  heat  and  cold  are 
in  bodies.  And  whether  they  make  heat  a  particular  d- 
ement  diflbsed  throu|^  nature,  and  accumulated  in  the 
heated  body,  or  whether  they  make  it  a  certain  yibration 
of  the  parts  of  the  heated  body ;  whether  they  deter- 
mine that  heat  and  cold  are  contrary  qualities,  as  the  sen- 
sations undoubtedly  are  contrary,  or  that  heat  only  m 
a  quality,  and  cold  its  privation:  these  questions  are  vdth- 
in  the  province  of  philosophy;  for  conmion  sense  says  noth- 
ing on  the  one  side  or  the  other. 

^^But  whatever  be  the  nature  of  that  quality  in  bodies 
which  we  call  heaij  we  certainly  know  this,  that  it  cannet 
in  the  least  resemble  the  sensation  of  heat.  It  is  no  less 
absurd  to  suppose  a  likeness  between  the  sensation  and  the 
quality,  than  it  would  be  to  suppose,  that  the  pain  of  the 
gout  resembles  a  square  or  a  triangle.  The  simplest  nsan 
that  hath  common  sense,  does  not  imagine  the  sensation 
of  heat,  or  any  thing  that  resembles  that  sensation,  to  be 
in  the  fire.  He  only  imagines,  that  there  is  something  in 
the  fire,  which  makes  him  and  other  sentient  beings  feel 
heat.  Yet  as  the  name  of  htaty  in  common  language,  more 
frequently  and  more  properly  signifies  this  unknown  some- 
thing in  the  fire,  than  the  sensation  occasioned  by  it,  he 
justly  laughs  at  the  philosopher,  who  denies  that  there  is 
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any  Iml  in  tiM  fire,  and  tUnks  that  he  qwaka  oontraiy  to 

§.  18S.  On  tkt  mumaHomM  f^harimoi  and  %oJku$t. 

*^  Lei  iia  ■est  coniider,  (continues  the  same  writer,) 
■ABDHBSS  Am  somrsss  ;  by  which  words  we  always  ui- 
dentaad  real  properties  or  qualities  of  bodies  of  which 
^w<e  hsre  a  distiBct  conception. 

*«WheD  die  parts  of  a  body  adhere  so  firmly  that  it  can- 
not easily  be  made  to  change  its  figure,  we  call  it  hm4 ; 
when  its  parts  are  easily  displaced,  we  call  it  mft.    This 
IB  the  notioa  which  all  mankind  hare  of  hardness  and 
softness  :  they  are  neither  sensations,  nor  like  any  sens»* 
tlon ;  they  were  real  qualities  before  they  were  perceived 
by  touch,  and  eontinoe  to  be  so  when  they   are  not 
peronved:  for  if  any  man  will  affirm,  that  diamonds 
were  not  hard  till  Aaj  were  handled,  who  would  reason 
with  him? 

'^Thereis,  no  doubt,  a  sensation  by  which  we  perceive 
a  body  to  be  hard  or  soft.  This  sensation  of  hardness 
may  easily  be  had,  by  pressing  one's  hand  against  a  ta» 
Ue,  and  attending  to  the  feeling  that  ensues,  setting  aside, 
as  mneh  as  posnble,  all  thought  of  the  table  and  its  quali- 
ties, or  of  any  eitemal  thing.  But  it  is  one  thing  to 
have  the  sensation,  and  another  to  attend  to  it  and  make  it 
a  distinct  object  of  reflection.  The  first  is  very  easy  ;  the 
last,  in  most  cases,  extremely  difficult. 

'^  We  are  so  accustomed  to  use  the  sensation  as  a  sign, 
and  to  pass  immediately  to  the  hardness  signified,  that,  as 
iar  as  appears,  it  was  never  made  an  object  of  thought,  ei- 
ther by  the  vulgar,  or  by  philosophers ;  nor  has  it  a  name 
in  any  language.  There  is  no  sensation  more  distinct,  or 
more  firequent ;  yet  it  is  never  attended  to,  but  passes 
through  the  mind  instantaneously,  and  serves  only  to  in- 
troduce that  quality  in  bodies,  which,  by  a  law  of  our 
constitution,  it  suggests. 

There  are  indeed  some  cases  wherein  it  is  no  difficult 
matter  to  attend  to  the  sensation  occasioned  by  the  hard- 
ness of  a  body  ;  for  instance,  when  it  is  so  violent  as  to 

df 
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OMHiderabfopttin:  tlwH  ntnre  callinpcMivi  to 
attflnd  to  it;  and  then  W6  acknowledge  that  it  Jt  a  meve 
ienHition,andcanonlybeinaKntientbeing.  Ifamanmos 
hit  head  with  Tiolenoe  againit  a  pillar,  I  appeal  to  him 
wlMther  the  pain  he  feeb  ttwtmhkn  tiM  hardncs  of  the 
•tone  ;  or  if  he  ean  eonoeiTe  any  thing  like  what  he  fnia 
to  bein  an  Inanimate  piece  of  matter. 

<^  The  attention  of  the  mind  it  here  entirely  tnnied 
toward  the  painfiil  Caeling  ;  and,  to  qpeak  in  the  common 
language  of  mankind^  he  feela  nothing  in  the  stone,  bnt 
fBcIa  a  Tiolent  pain  in  his  head.  It  is  qnite  otherwiw 
when  he  leans  his  head  gently  against  the  pillar ;  fbrthen 
he  will  tell  you  that  he  feeb  nothing  in  his  head,  but  iseis 
hardness  in  the  stone.  Hath  he  not  a  sensation  in  this 
case  as  well  as  in  the  otiier  ?  Undoubtedly  he  hath  ; 
but  it  is  a  senaation  which  nature  intended  only  m  a  sign 
of  something  in  tlie  stone ;  and,  aoeordingly,  he  instantly 
fixes  his  attention  upon  the  thing  signified  ;  and  cannot, 
without  great  dUBculty,  attend  so  much  to  the  sensation 
as  to  be  persuaded  that  there  is  any  such  thing  distinct 
from  the  hardnsm  it  signifies. 

<^  But  however  difficult  it  may  be  to  attend  to  this  fu- 
gitive sensation,  to  stop  its  rapid  progress,  and  to  disjoin 
it  from  the  external  quality  of  hardness,  in  whose  shadow 
it  is  apt  immediately  to  hide  itself :  this  is  what  a  phi- 
losopher by  pains  and  practice  must  attain,  otherwise  k 
will  be  impossible  for  him  to  reason  justly  upon  this  sub- 
ject, or  even  to  understand  what  is  here  adyanced.  For 
the  last  appeal,  in  subjects  of  this  nature,  must  be  to  what 
a  man  feels  and  perceives  in  his  own  mind.'' 


§.  184.  Of  certam  indefadU  feeKngi  $(meHmet  a$eribed 

toUu  Umek. 

In  connection  with  these  views  on  the  sensations  of 
touch,  it  is  proper  to  remark,  that  certain  feelings  have 
been  ascribed  to  that  sense,  which  are  probably  of  a 
character  too  indefinite,  to  admit  of  a  positive  and  un- 
doubted classification.     Although  they  clearly  have  their 
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place,  is  the  genera)  ftmngenient  which  has  been  laid 
dowB,  with  the  itates  of  miad  which  we  are  now  contid- 
eriny ;  that  is  to  say,  are  rather  of  an  external  and  mate- 
rkl,  thaa  of  an  fartemal  origin  ;  still  they  do  not  so  evi- 
dently adnrft  of  nn  assignaMnt  to  a  particular  eense. 
Those  sensationB  to  which  we  now  refer,  (if  it  be  proper 
to  use  thai  term  In  qipiication  to  them,)  appear  to  have 
fikm  origin  In  die  human  sjrstem  considered  as  a  whole, 
made  up  of  bonss,  fledi,  muscles,  the  senses,  ke.  rather 
than  to  be  susceptible  of  being  traced  to  any  particular 
part.  Of  this  description  are  the  feelings  expressed  by 
the  terms,  uneasinem,  weariness,  weakness,  sickness,  and 
those  of  an  opposite  character,  as  ease,  hilarity,  health, 
▼igour,  Ito. 

Similar  viewt  wiH  be  found  to  apply,  in  part  at  least, 
to  the  wnsaliunsi  which  we  express  by  the  terms  nuNona 
and  TSinsv.  Tlmse  qipear  to  be  complex  in  their  nature, 
indoding  a  feeling  of  uneasiness,  combined  with  a  desire 
to  relieve  that  uneasiness.  When  we  say  that  these  views 
will  i4>ply  itt  part  to  hunger  and  thirst,  the  design  is  to 
finut  the  application  of  them  to  the  element  of  wuatinem. 
TUs  elemeaftary  feeling  undoubtedly  has  its  origin  in  the 
bodily  system,  and  therefore  comes  in  this  case  under  the 
general  clsm  of  notions  of  an  extebnal  origin  ;  but  still 
it  Is  not  easy  tossy,  that  it  should  be  arranged  with  our  tac- 
tual feelings,  which  has  sometimes  been  done.  Every  one 
must  be  conscious,  it  is  thought,  that  the  feeling  of  hun- 
ger does  not  greedy  resemble  the  sensations  of  hardnesi 
and  softness,  roughness  or  smoothness  or  other  sensations, 
whidi  are  usually  ascribed  to  the  touch.  The  cause 
of  thsft  peculiar  state  of  the  nerves  of  the  stomach,  which 
is  antecedent  to  the  uneasy  feeling,  involved  in  what  is 
termed  hunger,  has  been  a  subject  of  difierence  of  opinion, 
and  does  not  appear  to  be  well  understood.  If  we  were 
fully  acquainted  with  this,  we  might  perhaps  be  less  at  a 
loss  where  to  arrange  the  feeling  in  question. 
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S.  185.  lUbtUm  between  At  heiMHm  «Jf  mlof  ft  mT- 

W«  here  rotuni  a  momenl  to  Ae  tubjeil  iff  ilM  rtb- 
Umi  between  the  internal  MBMlion  and  Ibe  Mftmrd  ob- 
ject ;  and  again  repeat,  that  the  mental  ftaftftflid.the  eor- 
Miponding  outward  object  are  altogether  diTevaaL;  Tlda 
Tiew  holds  good  in  the  caie  of  the  eeeondarjr,  ay  well  w 
of  the  primary  qualitiet  of  matter.  Whether  lio  qpeak 
of  eztennon,  or  reaiftanee,  or  heat,  or  oolonr,  or  .#o^gh« 
ne«,  there  are,  in  all  caaet  aUke,  two  thinga^ithe  internal 
i^Bsction  and  the  outward  qnalitgr ;  hot  they,  amutterijr 
distinct,  totally  without  likenem  to  eaoh  other..  Bsthew 
it  happ^is  that  one  thing,  which  it  totally  difimnt;  ifgm 
mother,  can  nevertheleai  gi¥e  nan  knowledge  of  that, 
from  which  it  diffi&ra,  it  would  be  a* waste  •  of  tine  to  at- 
tempt to  explain.  Our  knowledge  is  undoufatedlsr  liau- 
tod  to  the  mere  fret. 

.Thu  k  one  of  those  difficult,  but.  decisive  points  in 
MBSTAir  PHILOSOPHY,  of  which  itjs  esBBMlial-to.poasessn 
precise  and  correct  understanding.  .Tho  Jetton,  whidi 
ooyer  over  the  page  of  a  book,  ary  g  very  diftienitlung 
from  the  thought,  and  the  combinations  of  thought,  which 
they  stand  for.  The  accountant's  columns  of  nnmerali 
are  not  identical  vnth  the  quantities  and  their  relations, 
which  they  represent.  And  so  in  regard  to  the  mind  ;  all 
its  acts  are  of  one  kind,and  what  they  stand  frnr  is  of  anoth- 
er. The  mind,  in  all  its  feelings  and  operations,  is  govern- 
ed by  its  ovm  laws,  and  characteriies  its  efforts  by  the  es- 
sential elements  of  its  own  nature.  Nothing,  which  is 
seen  or  heard,  nothing  which  is  the  subject  of  taste  or 
touch  or  any  other  sense,  nothing  material  which  can  be 
imagined  to  exist  in  any  place  or  in  any  form,  can  furnish 
the  leart  positive  disclosure  either  of  its  intrinsic  nature 
or  of  the  mode  of  its  action. 

What  then  is  the  relation  between  the  sensation  and 
the  outward  object,  between  the  perception  and  the  thing 
perceived  ?  Evidently  that  of  the  sign  and  the  thing  sig- 
nified.    And  as  in  a  multitude  of  cases,  the  sign  may 
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give  a  kaowledg*  of  ils  object  wkhoal  any  other  groundi 
of  Mcli  knowledge  tlun  OMie  imtitotion  or  appobitiiieiit, 
miimm  tUt.  The  mied,  mamteining  its  a|iproprkte 
Mdam^  and  utterly  refecting  the  intenrentien  of  all  ima* 
gm  and  vkihie  fepfeccntationt,  except  whet  ere  ontward 
Md  BMtarkl  end  totall  j  dfatinct  from  hnlf  both  in  pbee 
Md  Mtniet  m  nihrit&illindlng  ctaiaepaUe  of  the  knowi- 
•dge  of  tUngi  eaiterioiir,  and  cen  form  en  aoqoeintenee 
with  the  omFwne  of  matter. 

A  ■iiimjipffeiMiaion  in  this  reapect,  the  maitaken  lappo- 

flition  of  die  mind^i  either  raceiTing  actoal  filmy  imaget 

from  estemel  objMa,  or  Imng^itaelf  tranaformed  into  the 

likenam  of  andi  imegea,  haa  bean  in  timaa  peat  the  aouroe 

of  mnch  oonfaaioBend  contention.    But  that  opinion, 

lurwerer  prevalent  it  may  have  been  once,  ia  mere  hy- 

potheaia;  it  haa  not  the  alighteat  well-founded  evidence  in 

ita  fitveor;  r  BUH  waem  reject  it  wholly  from  our  belief, 

end  fitim  eU  ininoaaa  on  our  bdief,  oaly  by  guarding 

agaiaal  early  amariatiniHi  by  a  rigid  aelf-inqiectioo,  and 

by  enrefiilly  aapainting  the  material  and  the  immatemlf 

of  mind  and  of  matter* 


l*<  • 
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«liidv^«-  bmuHitfliii  Pr^TidflDCM^  km  hmmmM  m^9hhi^ 

iMlMfld4ii  Ilia  (pi^^iM  of  aoqoi^^ 
fermatioiM  of  the  touck  mmnHf^imm  Mmjf  Mlmi  wkmfmiM 
would  attend  our  progren  and  horn  dov  it  wwdd  proire ! 
HftTing  never  poMened  nghti  it  wmdd  Imi  mma^  ymn  be* 
fore  tl^  moit  acute  and  actiye  person  eoold  tmrm  an  idea 
of  a  mountain  or  even  of  a  large  edifice*  But  by  the  ad- 
ditional help  of  the  sense  of  seeing,  he  not  enljr  obeerres 
the  figure  of  large  buildings,  but  is  in  a  mopient  possessed 
of  all  the  beauties  of  a  wide  and  vari^ated  landscape. 

The  organ  of  this  sense  is  the  eye.  On  a  slif^t  enun- 
ination  the  eye  is  found  to  be  a  sort  of  telescope,  having 
its  distinct  parts,  and  discovering  throughout  the  most  ex- 
quisite construction.  The  medium,  on  which  this  organ 
acts,  are  rays  of  light,  every-where  diffused,  and  always 
advancing,  if  they  meet  with  no  opposition,  in  direct 
lines.  The  eye  like  all  the  other  senses  not  only  recrives 
externally  the  medium,  on  which  it  acts;  but  carries 
the  rajrs  of  light  into  itself;  and  on  princifdes  purely  sci- 
entific refracts  and  combines  them  anew* 

It  does  nbt  however  fall  within  our  plan  to  give  a  mi- 
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nale  dflKription  of  the  eye,  which  belongs  rather  to  the 
KMMMht ;  bat  racb  «  description,  with  the  statement  of 
tha  wma  af  llie  different  parts  of  the  organ,  must  be  lo  a 
caaiUd  and  reflecting  mind  a  most  powerfuJ  argument  Jii 
proof  of  the  exiatencc  and  goodness  of  the  Supreme  Be- 
ing. How  wonderful  among  other  things  is  the  adapta- 
tioa  of  the  rajra  of  light  to  the  eye?  If  these  rays  were 
not  oC  a  tAttnre  extremely  small,  they  would  cause  muck 
pain  to  the  organ  of  vision,  into  which  they  so  rapidly 
paaa.  If  they  were  not  capable  of  exciting  within  u*  the 
WMtioni  of  colour,  wc  should  be  deprived  of  much  of 
thai  lugh  uliitactJon,  which  we  now  lake  in  beholding 
■HTounding  objects  i  sltowiug  forth,  wherever  they  are 
the  (bund,  the giealeat  variety  and  the  utmost  richoesa 


of  the  mode  or  proeen  in  vinut  ptreeplion. 

t  of  vision,  the  rays  of  light,  comii^ 
I  objects  and  in  variout  directions,  strike  in 
iJm  finrt  flmao  on  the  |>ellucid  or  tnutsparcnt  part  of  the 
Ulof  UweyB. 

If  they  were  to  continue  passing  on  precisely  in  the 
■e  direction,  they  woiiltl  produce  merely  one  mingled 
1  tndtitind  expanse  of  colour.  In  their  progress  how- 
r  through  the  dtryxtalline  humour,  they  ore  refracted 
r  bent  from  their  former  direction,  and  are  distributed  to 
ain  focal  )>ointson  the  retina,  which  i>  a  while,  fibroos 
aioQ  of  ibo  optic  nerve. 
I  The  raya  of  li^ht,  coming  from  objects  in  the  Add  of 
n,  whether  it  be  more  or  less  exteusive,  aa  soon  aa 
y  have  been  distributed  on  tlicir  distinct  portions  of 
t,  and  have  formed  an  image  there,  are  imtmdi- 
ply  followed  by  the  scmvition  or  jierception,  which  la 
1  aigfat.  Tbe  image,  which  is  thus  pictured  on  (he 
,  is  tho  Ust  step,  which  wc  are  able  to  designate  in 
ftaaterial  part  of  the  process  iu  visual  perception  ;  tbe 
J  MnU  follows,  but  it  is  not  in  our  power  to  trace. 
.  in  tiic  snudlnt  degree,  any  physical  connection  bo- 
lt lite  optical  image  and  the  corresponding  stale  of 
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the  mnd<^r««-AU  tksl  Ins  csn  say  in  thii  esis^isi  Hm 
fi^poietlMmloheUlto  esckollMr  ftUvdaliiNi  «ii 
osdi&t  and  osnaeqMEt  fay  se  nlriimls  hwroyssf 

$.  188.  ^tie^mri/p^  ''**' 
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jki  ifieikkig  of  thoas  iMM^CHM^jrtid'pcrsqrtiMi^tks 
origJEoffirhidikgensitflytitrilwitsdtot^ 
it^bi  utoemfy  to  msks^  a  dbtinetioa  liMwMi^lHK<«UclM 
aM'Mioailwsiid.tlMMr  wUehars^ao^nnmspii'  MnthJEgi 
ii  piijiperiy  origiaal  irtMi  ths  wetmot  tif^  botihs  w—i 
tioEi  of  eokoiS)  as  ted,  Mne^  wUitf  yaBs#^  %s,  >Wiart- 
■aiitioiiti  («r  pareeplioiis,  as  Um^  sffS  sHIiiii  liiii  laMiJ/ 
whM  the  iEl«Bal  teling  k  odabJEsA^rttfi^  iMppy  to^ 
tlie  eztomal  came,)  are  exoeedingly  niunerovs.    lli«<U» 
leaped  Ibe  ^rtiinaUoEf  of  the  ientt^oT  m|U  i^ 
fame  fiKitiiig  with  ikoaecif  the  taate  and  hoan^   ahhsiigi 
dksiiiotiTO  EaiME)  in  conaeqasnoe  4if  Iho  ilMlniU ji  -  oflao* 
cnratefy'iejpanilinf  and*drawing''theLlii|iUbala»nEn'oash} 
aaa;giYaasnly  inmiiBwoami.v  i^m^wmmilmiMmtimoh: 
our  are  origiiial  with  tlie  sight ;  and  are  aol'4o  te^SBlM'' 
bedtoally'€lherBanse•     t  -'•..J«:'J.t  SJ    y.'j*.    « 

A  pari  however  <tf  that,  knowledge^  Wirieh  wn  attii- 
bvte  to  the  sight,  and  whidi  has  the  appearance  of  being 
immediateattd  original  in  that  sense,  is  not  as.  Some  of  its 
alleged  perceptions  are  properly  the  lesnlts  of  aensa* 
tions^Mndbined  not  only  with  the  usual  refennoe  to  sn  exter- 
nal cause,  but  with  various  oth^  acts  of  the  judgment,  in 
some  cases  the  combination  ^  the  acts  of  the  judgmmrt 
with  the  visual  sensati<m  is  carried  so  far,  that  tiiera  at  a 
sort  4^  transfer  to  the  sight  of  tlie  knowledge,  which  has 
besn  <ibtained  from  some  otlier  source.  rAnd  not  nnfiM»- 
quently,  iu;  consequence  of  a  loi^  and  tenacioaa  stsecna 
tion,  we  are  apt  to  look  upon  the  knowfedge  thus  seqnir- 
ed,  as  truly  original  with  the  eeeii^;  power,  lliia  wiM 
suffice  perhaps  as  a  statement  of  the  general  Act,  wiiS^ 
the  brief  examination  of  a  few  instances  will  help  to  the 
more  thorou^  understanding  of  those  acquired  percepUons 
of  the  sight,  which  are  here  referred  to. 
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§.  189.   The  idea  oJtsttmtUm  woi  ariginatty  Jram  m^. 

It  it  well  knewn  that  there  is  nothing  more  common 
than  for  a  person  to  say,  that  he  sees  the  length  or  breadth 
of  aajr  external  object ;  that  he  sees  its  extent,  &c.    These 
expressions  ^ipear  to  imply,  (and  undoubtedly  are  so  on- 
€lentood,)   that  extension  is  a  direct  object  of  sight. 
Tkere  is  no  qnestion,  that  such  is  the  common  sentiment, 
And  that  the  outlines  and  surfitce  of  bodies,  which  they  per- 
manently expand,  are  supposed  to  be  truly  seen.  An  opin- 
ion diflerent  from  this  might  even  incur  the  charge  of 
grreat  absurdity. 

But  properly  the  notion  of  extension,  as  we  have  al- 
ready seen,  has  its  origin  in  the  sense  of  touch.  Being  a 
snmple  and  elementary  thought,  it  is  not  susceptible  of 
delhiition;  nor,  when  we  consider  it  as  existing  outwardly 
mnd  materially,  can  we  make  it  a  matter  of  description 
^without  running  into  the  confusion  of  using  synonymous 
^words.  But  whaterer  it  is,  (and  certainly  there  can  be 
neither  ignorance  nor  disagreement  on  that  point,  how*^ 
crer  much  language  may  fail  of  conveying  our  knowl- 
edge of  it,)  it  is  not  to  be  ascribed  to  the  sight. 

The  notion  of  extension  is  closely  connected  with  ex« 
temality.  It  is  not  possible  to  form  the  idea  of  extemuon 
from  mere  consciousness,  or  a  reflection  on  what  takes 
place  within  us.  But  making  a  muscular  effort,  and  thus 
applying  the  touch  to  some  resisting  body,  we  first  have 
the  notion  of  outness ;  and  either  from  the  same  applica- 
tion of  that  sense,  or  when  we  have  repeated  it  continu- 
ously on  the  same  surface,  we  have  the  additional  notion 
of  its  being  extended  or  spread  out.  If  a  man  were  fixed 
immoveably  in  one  place,  capable  of  smelling,  tasting, 
hearing,  and  seeing,  but  without  tactual  impressions  orig- 
inating from  a  resisting  body,  he  would  never  possess  a 
knowledge  of  either.  Having  first  gained  that  knowl- 
edge from  the  touch  in  the  way  just  mentioned,  he  learns 
in  time  what  appearance  extended  bodies,  which  are  of 
course  coloured,  make  to  the  eye.  At  a  very  early  peri- 
od, having  ascertained  that  all  coloured  bodies  are  spread 
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out  or  extended,  he  invariably  associates  the  idea  of  ex- 
tension with  that  coloured  appearance.     Hence  he  virtu- 
ally and  practically  transfers  the  knowledge  obtained  by^ 
one  sense  to  another  ;  and  even  after  a  time  imagines 
extension  to  be  a  direct  object  of  nght,  when  in   fact 
what  is  seen  is  only  a  sign  of  it,  and  merriy  suggests  it. 
An  affection  of  the  sense  of  touch  is  the  true  and  ori^al  oc- 
casion of  the  origin  of  this  notion ;  and  it  becomes  an  ides 
of  sight  only  by  acquisition  or  transference. 


§.190.   Of  the  knowledge  of  the  figure  of  boditi  by 

Views  similar  to  those,  which  have  been  already  ad- 
vanced, will  evidently  apply  to  the  figure  of  bodies.  We 
acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  figure  or  form  of  bodies 
originally  by  the  sense  of  touch.  But  it  cannot  be  doubt- 
ed, that  this  knowledge  is  often  confidently  attributed  to 
iht  sense  of  sight  as  well  as  the  touch.  Although  there  is 
reason  to  believe,  that  men  labour  under  a  mistake  in  this, 
it  is  not  strange,  when  we  trace  back  our  mental  hist<»7 
to  its  earlier  periods,  that  such  a  misapprehension  should 
eocist. 

A  solid  body  presents  to  the  eye  nothing  but  a  certain 
disposition  of  colours  and  light.  We  may  imagine  our- 
selves to  see  the  prominencies  or  cavities  in  such  bodies, 
when  in  truth  we  see  only  the  light  or  the  shade,  occa- 
sioned by  them.  This  light  and  shade,  however,  we  learn 
by  experience  to  consider  as  the  sign  of  a  certain  solid 
figure. 

A  proof  of  the  truth  of  this  statement  is,  that  a  pain- 
ter by  carefully  imitating  the  distribution  of  light  and 
diade,  which  he  sees  in  objects,  will  make  his  work  very 
naturally  and  exactly  represent  not  only  the  general  out- 
line of  a  body,  but  its  prominencies,  depressions,  and 
other  irregularities.  And  yet  his  delineation,  which 
by  the  distribution  of  light  and  shade  gives  such  various 
representations,  is  on  a  smooth  and  plain  surface. 

It  was  a  problem  submitted  by  Mr.  Molyneux  to  Mr. 
Locke,  whether  a  blind  man,  who  has  learnt  the  diflfer- 
ence  between  a  cube  and  a  sphere  by  the  touch,  can,  on 
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'Vinf  mddenly  restoreil  to  sight,  distin^uisli  between 
ibcn),  MMtd  Icli,  wliich  is  the  sphere  and  which  is  the  cube, 
by  ibe  aid  of  what  inay  be  called  his  new  sense  merely? 
And  ibtf  uMwer  of  Mr.  Locke  was,  in  agreement  with  the 
opinion  of  Molyncux  himself,  that  he  cannot-  The  blind 
OMB  knows  what  impressions  the  cube  and  sphere  make 
OB  ibe  organ  of  loucA,  and  by  tltat  sense  is  able  to  disttn- 
guiah  between  them;  but,  as  he  ii  ignorant  what  impres- 
sion ibcy  will  make  on  the  organ  of  sight,  he  is  not  able 

Mity  the  lailor  wnw  alone  to  tdl,  which  is  the  round  body, 

^Bkl  which  is  the  cubic* 

^^k  It  wa«  remarked,  that  solid  bodies  present  to  the  eye 
imhing  but  aocrlaia  disposition  of  light  and  colours. — 
It  seems  to  follow  from  this,  that  the  first  idea,  which 
will  be  conveyed  to  the  mind  on  seeing  a  globe,  will  be 

w  that  of  a  circle,  Tariouily  shadowed  witli  different  degrees 

^■Jlf  l>Ri>t-     This  imperfect  idea  is  corrected  in  this  way. 

H  *Ut.  HuJyncux  wv  Bncmiimit  ninihcmaticiauorihcciiyoTDub- 
En.  the  cornapoodent  ami  imiiicular  friend  or  Mr.  Lockr.  Thelrtter, 
In  wlikh  be  inlrailacM  the-  subject  ivferml  lo  b  tbo  ten,  is  dswil,  Dub- 
f»,  Marrh  9,  IMS ;  ia  ihc  nincliuling  part  as  fbllowa. — I  will  cnn- 
wHh  •  jocoBci  prtiblcm  aa  l?)llows,i)ia(,  ujicai  dia- 
Oith  ■wwal,  MDMrning  your  b>>nk  and  nuIi'UBi,  I  tiavs  pio- 
k>  ilt*CD  nrj  imcfjuoua  uii^n,  and  could  hardly  ever  meet 
ijor,  iJut,  at  Ont  itaah,  ivouki  give  me  tlic  answer  to  it, 
■h  I  iltiak  tme,  (ill  by  limrliig  Diy  mwom  they  were  coovtoctd. 

tlithbL 

bnrn  bllnl  atui  now  adult,  and  taniiht  by  hi«  UMfh 
niboanil  anphrrt-,  (guppnacofivnry,)  nighly  of 
■I  aa  tu  icll.  whi-n  hi.-  (rli  onr  bihI  Uip  oUvr,  which 
the  sfilw-rc.     Su(ipi.Hi-  then  the  cube  aul  aphrrv  )>!»■ 
•0(1  llu>  Mitul  man  bcniailc  loan;;  acsar,  Wtiellicr,  by 
bHi'n'hF  Uiwhol  tlirm,  lie  ruukl   nuw  diBlinniush  ami  tril, 
Ik  r'"he.  which  lh«  nibr.'     I  aamvT  not ;  forihough  he  has 
iha  upeiimce  nf  liuw  ■  Klobe,  and  how  a  ruho  aflvcta  his 
pM  he  has  DDl  ynt  aiiainnl  llic  experirUDF,  that  whni  aUbcts  hi* 
albct  Ilia  uuhl  mt  ot  mi  i  ur  thai  a   prulubeianl 
in  ihvcube-,  tJtat  pmnml   hin  iiand  umiiiially,  ahaJl  app**!  In  l>i* 
in  tlv  cube. — Mr.  I>ickp  says  in  hi*  aimwi^,  tktt  thii  in- 
to be  publtahed  to  th«  wurid,  which  waa  ae- 
■abaaqaml  cdiikMi  of  the  Evay  on  thr  Vniw 
IXf}  atTiTifaaiftl  iPt  a 
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CoiMbiiiiiig  die  saggniimM  <tf  the  now  of  toodi  wiA  dMW 
of  nght,  ive  le«ni  by  gresfter  experience  ndbai  \md  of  qi- 
pearanoe  aolid,  convex  bodies  will  make  to  w.  *  Tliat  ap» 
pearance  becomea  to  the  mind  tlie  sign  of  thep^awnce  of 
a  globe ;  so  that  we  have  an  idea  of  m  rovnd  body  by  a 
very  ra|nd  mental  correction,  whereas  the  natioB  ftnt  con- 
veyed to  the  mind  b  truly  that  of  nplaneyckenlarearfiMsey 
on  which  there  b  a  variety  in  the  dbpositions  of  light  and 
shade.  It  b  an  evidence  of  the  correctness  of  thb  state- 
ment, that  in  paintings  plane  sorfiMses,  varionsly^  diaded, 
represent  convex  bodies,  and  with  great  tmtk  and  cxacir 


It  i^pears  then^  that  extension  and  figure  mo  origin^ 
ally  perceived,  not  by  sight,  but  by  touch*  We  do  not 
judge  of  them  by  si^t,  until  we  have  learnt  by  our  expe* 
rience,  that  certain  visible  appeamnoes  always  aecem 
pany  and  signify  the  existence  of  extension,  and  of  fig* 
ure.  Thb  knowledge  we  acquire  at  a  very  early  pe- 
riod in  life,  so  much  so,  that  we  losQ  in  a  gi«it  meas- 
ure the  memory  both  of  its  commenoement  and  progress. 

/^  §.191.  tAGMWiovaieiitei/iMgiidiNb^lIb  q/s. 

What  has  been  said  naturally  leads  us  to  the  consider- 
ation of  MAGNITUDE.  Thb  b  a  general  term  for  Exten- 
sion, when  we  concdive  of  it  not  only  as  limited  or  boundr 
ed,  but  as  related  to  and  compared  with  other  objects. 
Although  we  make  use  of  the  eye  in  judging  of  it,  it  b  to 
be  kept  in  mind,  that  the  knowledge  of  magnitude  b  not 
an  original  intimation  of  the  sight,  but  b  at  first  acquired 
by  the  aid  of  touch.  So  well  known  b  this,  that  it  has 
been  conmion  to  consider  Magnitude  under  the  two  heads 
of  tangible  or  real,  and  visible  or  ^iparent ;  the  tangible 
magnitude  being  always  the  same,  but  the  visible  varjrii^; 
with  the  distance  of  the  object.  A  man  of  six  feet  stat- 
ure b  al wajrs  that  height,  whether  he  be  a  mile  distant,  or 
half  a  mile,  or  near  at  hand ;  the  change  of  place  mak- 
ing no  change  in  his  real  or  tangible  magnitude.  But 
the  visible  or  apparent  magnitude  of  this  man  may  be  six 
feet  or  not  one  foot,  as  we  view  him  present  with  us  and 
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1  our  neigh b oil rliouil.  or  til  (wo  miles'  ili». 
t»ac€ ;  for  ki«  tnuj^ititudv  Appcitri  to  our  eye  grfntrr  or 

iem,  according  as  he  is  more  or  \e»s  removed. llerictf 

the  Kmcral  ]irinci|i)t?,  that  of  two  objects  eqiiully  dialant, 
that*  wltick  )iiu>  tbe  greatest  visible  iiingnitadc,iB  sujrpowtl 
to  have  the  grcatret  tnnf^ible  mtignitiKlc. 

Among  the  muililude  of  instances,  which  might  be 
atlducrU  in  illiiatration  of  this  principle,  the  following 
■tali-uirnl  to  be  found  in  the  seventh  number  of  the  Edin- 
burgh Jonmal  of  Science,  is  a  striliing  one.  In  einmin' 
ing  a  diormtnic  reprcscntnlion  of  the  inside  of  RoelieMrr 
eathednO,  wliicb  ]>rodiiccd  the  finest  etTert  from  (he  en- 
lire  exclusion  of  all  eximneous  li^ht  and  of  ull  objert>i, 
excepting  lho«e  on  the  picture  itHelf,  the  writer  of  the 
Katenwot  referred  lo  wax  ftnick  with  an  appearance  of 
distortion  in  Uic  pefs[iective,  which  lie  ascribed  lo  the 
oinvaaa  na4  hanging  vertically.  Upon  mentioning  this  lo 
the  gentleman,  who  exhibited  the  picture,  he  offered  to 
walk  in  front  of  il,  and  strike  its  surface  with  the  palm  of 
hi*  hnml,  lo  show  thai  the  canvass  was  freely  su8|)enilcd. 
(Ipun  doing  this,  a  v'ery  rcmnrknhle  deception,  or  illusion 
rather,  took  place.  As  his  hand  passed  along,  il  gratlnally 
becaoM  htfgor  and  larger,  till  it  reached  the  middle, 
when  h  became  enormously  large.  It  then  diminished, 
lid  il  renehed  the  other  end  of  llie  canvass. 

As  the  hand  moved  towards  the  middle  of  the  picture, 
it  touched  the  parts  of  the  picture  more  and  more  remote 
frotn  the  eye  of  the  observer  ;  and  consec]iicntly  the  mind 
nternd  the  band  and  the  oliject  in  contact  with  it  lo  the 
■uiM  reiDOte  divtancc  ;  and  consetjuently  gave  it  a  fio- 
litioaa  Magnitude,  corre«ponding  with  the  visible  figure  il 
preseatodieouihined  with  (he  supposition  of  its  being  placed 
M  a  distaaee.  (Sec  Edin.  Joum.  of  Scieoce,  No.  VII,  p. 
1  Aft.  Science,  Edin.  Kncy.) 

h  192.    OfeijtttM  mm  in  tht  mut  and  aj  the  tun  and  tnoon 
in  tht  horizon. 


pin  •rconlonce  with  the  above  im<-i»i<»i<:<i  | 
IIS,   thai    olijerts,  seen  by  »   |>ersoH  in  a 


e  mentioned  principle   it 


larger  Chan  the  life..  Thdr  Abd  aiq[ieaniioe  rapidl]r€» 
wyi  to  the  mud  Che  idee  of  being  considerably  remofid 
alChooi^  thejr  ave  aeCoally  near  to  ui.  And  the  mind  i» 
mediately  drnwa  the  condnnon,  (to  rapidiy  as  to  aeem  a 
tomple  and  oiigiaal  perception,)  that  the  object,  having 
the  mme  Tirible  or  apparent  magnttnde,  end  yefc  aappoied 
to  be  at  a  comidetable  diatance,  ia  greater  than  other  ob- 
jeeCa  of  Che  mme  dam.  So  that  it  b  chiefly  the  Tiew  of 
the  mind,  a  law  or  habit  of  the  intdlect,  which  in  tUi 
peitienlar  cam  givea  a  fictitious  expansion  to  bodim;  al- 
thoogh  it  is  possible,  that  the  resoltmay  in  part  be  attriih 
uted  to  a  diflference  in  the  refiraction  of  the  rays  of  light, 
caused  by  their  passing  through  a  denser  and  lemimifomi 
medium  than  usual. 

Them  remarks  naturally  remind  us  of  the  weD  known 
fimt,  that  the  son  and  moon  seem  larger  in  the  heriasn 
than  in  the  meridian.  Two  reasons  may  be  given  ion 
this  appearance  ;  and  perhaps  oirdinarily  they  are  oemU* 
ned  together. — (1)  The  horizon  may  saem  more  distant 
than  the  cenith,  in  consequence  of  inter  fening  obfecCs. 
We  measure  the  distance  of  objects  in  part  by  meana  of 
thom  that  are  scattered  along  between,  and  any  cxpanae  of 
surfistce,  where  there  are  no  such  intervening  objects,  ap- 
pears to  us  of  less  extent  than  it  actually  is.  Now  if  the 
rays  of  light  form  precisely  the  same  image  in  Cheeye,  bat 
the  source  of  them  is  supposed  to  be  fiirther  oflT  in  the 
horiaon  than  in  the  zenith,  such  have  been  our  mental 
habits  that  the  object  in  the  horizon  will  probaMy  appear 

the  largest. (2)  Another  reason  of  the  enlarged  appear^ 

ance  of  the  sun  and  moon  in  the  horizon  is,  that  the  rays 
from  them  fall  on  the  body  of  the  atmosphere  obliquely, 
and  of  course  are  reflected  downwards  towards  the 
beholder,  and  subtend  a  larger  angle  at  his  eye.  Hence, 
as  we  always  see  objects  in  the  direction  of  the  ray  just 
before  it  enters  the  eye,  if  we  follow  the  rays  back  in  the 
precise  direction  of  their  approach,  they  will  present  to 
the  eye  the  outlines  of  a  larger  object  as  their  source, 

than  they  would  if  they  had  not  been  refracted. When 

the  atmosphere  is  not  clear,  but  unusual  masses  of  vapoar 
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e  acannulated  in  it,  whether  immediately  around  as  or 
■ny  where  elw  ui  the  direction  of  the  raye,  the  refraction 
i*  incnaaed,  and  the  object  proportionally  enlarge<I.  This 
cirmmatancv  bdps  to  explain  the  fact  of  the  enlargement 
not  being  uitiform,  but  sometimes  greater  and  at  others 
]cM.  It  may  be  added,  that,  on  a  principle  practically  the 
■una  with  that  of  refraction,  there  will  be  an  increased 
enlargement,  when  the  disc  of  llie  sun  or  moon  is  seen 
through  dlftant  woods  ;  the  rays  being  separated  and 
i  out  of  iheir  course  by  the  trunks  and  branches. 

§.  193.  Of  ihe  eitmtU'OH  of  distances  by  sight. 
|We  are  next  ted  to  the  consideration  of  distances  as 
e  known  and  ascertained  by  the  sight.  By  the  dis- 
B  of  objects,  when  we  use  llie  term  in  reference  to 
elvea,  we  mean  the  space,  which  is  interposed  between 
those  object*  and  our  own  position.  It  might  be  objected, 
ibat  sfaice  inlerpoted  is  only  a  synonymous  expression  for 
the  tbiog  to  be  defined.  Neverthelsss  no  one  can  be  sup* 
paved  to  be  ignorant  of  what  is  meant.  Even  blind  mcu 
liaTe  a  notion  of  diatance,  and  can  measure  it  by  the 
.,  or  by  walking  forward  until  they  meet  the  distant 

y  The  perception  of  distance  by  llie  night  is  an  acquired 
I  aot  an   original   |>crception  ;  although  the  latter  wb« 
ally  suppoaed  to  be  the   lact,  until  comparatively 
it  period. 

I  objecta  in  the  first   instance  appear  to  touch  the 

t  but  our  uperience  ha*  corrected  so  many  of  the  rep- 

I  of  the  senses  before  the  period,   which  we 

t  to  retrace  by  the  memory,  that  wo  cajinot 

f  a  reference  to  our  own  childhood  and  in- 

|ipcart,  however,  from  tlic  xiatcmciit  of  the 

lona  bora  blind  on  the  sudden  restoration  of 

ingbt. 

"When  he  first  saw,  (uys  Cbcselden,  the  analomiat, 
1  giving  an  account  of  a  young  man,  whom  he  had 
red  to  sight  by  couching  for  the  cataract,)  he  waa  ao 
win  making  any  iudgoiCBt  iibout  disttuwc*  that  be 
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tMaaglil  ail  objects  touched  hb  ejre^  as  1m 
k,  as  what  he  felt  did  hb  skm ;  and  thought  no 
jects  so  agreeable  as  those,  which  were  slMioth  aad 
regidar,  although  he  could  form  bo  jodgDMaft  of  their 
shape,  or  guess  what  it  was  in  any  objeoty  ithat  was  {dea- 
sang  to  him.*' 

This  anatomist  has  further  informed  ns,  that  he  has 
brought  to  sight  several  others,  who  had  no  remembrance 
of  ever  having  seen  ;  and  that  they  all  gave  the  same  wc- 
count  of  their  learning  to  see,  as  they  called  it,  as  the 
young  man  already, mentioned,  although  not  in  ao  many 
particulars  ;  and  that  they  all  had  this  in  common,  that 
having  never  had  occasion  to  move  their  eyes,  they 
knew  not  how  to  do  it,  and,  at  first,  could  not  at  all 
direct  them  to  a  particular  object ;  but  in  time  fhey  ac- 
quired that  faculty  though  by  riow  degrees.* 

Blind  persons,  when  at  first  restored  to  sight,  areuna- 
Ue  to  estimate  the  dUstance  of  objects  by  that  sense,  but 
soon  observing,  that  certain  changes  in  the  visible  appear^ 
aace  of  bodies  always  accompany  a  change  of  diiiance, 
they  fall  upon  a  method  of  estimating  distance  .by  the 
risible  vppeannee.  And  it  would  no  doubt  be  found,  if 
it  could  be  particularly  examined  into,  that  ail  mankiod 
come  to  possess  the  power  of  estimating  the  distances  of 
objects  by  sight  in  the  same  way.  When  a  body  is  re- 
moved from  us  and  placed  at  a  considerable  distance,  it 
becomes  smaller  in  its  visible  appearance,  its  colours  are 
less  lively,  and  its  outlines  less  distinct ;  and  we  may  ex- 
pect to  find  various  intermediate  objects,  more  or  fewer 
in  number  corresponding  with  the  increase  of  the  distance, 


*  Some  doubts  have  been  raised  from  time  to  time  of  the  ooireci- 
ness  of  Cheselden'b  experiments  and  inquiries  here  relerred  to.  For- 
tunately Mr.  Stewart  has  taken  up  the  subject  with  his  accustomed 
caution  and  candour  in  his  Account  of  James  Mitchell,  a  boy  bom  Deal 
and  Blind.  He  shows  to  ample  satisfaction  in  a  Note  near  the  com- 
mencement of  that  Narration,  that  the  facts,  which  have  been 
brought  forward  in  opposition  to  CheseUlen,  may  be  satisfactorily  ex- 
plained, without  any  impeachment  of  the  c^irrectncss  of  his  statements 
or  of  the  justness  of  his  conclusions  from  them. 
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IlkeniwlvM  between  the  receding  object  and  the 
And  hence  it  is,  tlial  a  certain  viitible  appear- 
•  to  be  the  tign  of  a  certain  distance. 
'~IBltoriciil  and  )and»ca]>c  painters  are  enabled  to  tnrn 
theae  Ikcta  lo  great  account  in  their  dclineationa.  By 
BiiBmns  ordimneira  of  colour,  iniliGtinctness  of  outline,  and 
the  partiat  interposition  of  other  objects,  they  are  enabled 
apparently  to  throw  back  at  a  very  considerable  distance 
from  tlie  eye  thoM*  objects,  which  they  wish  to  appear  re- 
tnoie.  H'faile  other  objects,  lliat  are  intended  to  appear 
Mwr,  are  painted  vivid  in  colour,  large  in  size,  distinct  in 
outline,  aud  ore  sej>arated  from  the  eye  of  the  spectator 
I  -liy  few  or  DO  intemcdiale  objecti. 


■  1S4.  Of  tilt  uHmnfion  of  ditlanct  when  vnaided  by  inltrme- 
diaU  ol'jfcU. 


f 

■  .      As  wc  dqxad  in  no  small   degree  upon  intermediate 
K  4b}ccta  in  forming  our  notions  of  distance,  it  results,  tliat 
■wt  are  oftm  moch  perplexed  by  the  absence  of  such  ob- 
ject*.    Accordingly  we  find,  that  people  freiguently  mis- 
take, when  they  attempt  to  estimate  by  the  eye  the  length 
■■■«r  width  of  unoccupied  plaiim  and  marshes,  generally  ma- 
ll the  eslent  less  than  it  renlly  is.     For  the  same  r«a- 
n  they  miijudge  of  the  width  of  a  river,  ettimating  its 
pidtJl  at  balf  or  three  cjunrlersof  a  mile  at  the  most,  when 
I  perhaps  not  leas  than  double  that  distance.     The 
a  tme  of  other  bodies  of  water  ;  and  of  all  other 
which  are  seen  by  us  in  a  horizontal  posUie 
r  similar  circiitnt>tancei. 

I   the  same  way   also  in  estimating  the 

ight  of  otroples,  and  of  ullier  bodies,  that  arc  prrpendic- 

a  level  with  the  eye,  provided  the  height 

ca«Midcnble-     As  llie   upper  part*  of  the  steeple  out- 

o  surrounding  building*,  and  llterc  arc  no  contiguous 

s  wiUi  which  lo  compare  it,  any  measurement  taken 

)  ay*  must  be  inaccurate,  but   is  generally  less  than 

Hence  perhaps  it  is,  that  a  man  on  the  top  of  a  steeple 
■  imallcr  lo  those  below,  than  the  same  man  would 


I,  and  at  the  lame 
oo  the  earth's  sor&oe, 
woidd  probably  appear  ncilj 
hsve  been  in  the  habit  ef 
by  the  eye,  we  can  vcnnly! 
whether  a  persoa  be  at  a 
erles;  and  Am  nmd 
iOTthia  di^anee,  and 
rqareaentatHMi  of  thene  of  the 
r^idly  that  we  do  not  remember  k.    But  harin^ 
in  the  habit  ofmcaaaringperpcnJimlar 
ia  at  a  low,  and  fidk  to  mahe  that 
it  would  readily,  and,  as  it  were, 
caae  of  objects  oo  lerd  ground.    The 
of  his  soppoaed  ncimcMi  combined  wjdi  this  perpkadty, 
canKS  the  comparatiTe  littleness  of  the  bbsb  on  the 

The  filed  slaiB,  when  viewed  hy  the  cye^  al 
he  aEhe  indefinitely  and  e^nlly 
over  the  whole  Ay,  they  mahe 
themsdics  at  an  indefinite  and 
fine,  ecmtribole  to  give  the  whole  sky  the  appearanee  €iff 
the  imide  of  a  sphere.  Moreover,  die  haiiaim  seema  tm 
the  eye  to  be  fiirther  off  than  the  aeaith;  lirraiaw  IhIiiubi 
OS  and  the  former  there  lie  many  things,  as  fields,  hilli^ 
and  waters,  which  we  know  to  oocopy  a  great  qmee ; 
whereas  between  as  and  the  zenith  there  are  no  eensiiier- 
able  things  of  known  dimensions.  And,  therefore,  the 
heavens  appear  like  the  segment  of  a  sirfiore,  and  less  than 
a  hemisphere,  in  the  centre  of  which  we  seem  to  stand. — 
And  the  wider  our  prospect  is,  the  greater  will  the  sphere 
aggear  to  be  and  the  less  the  segment. 

In  connection  with  what  has  been  said,  we  are  led  to 
make  this  further  remark,  that  a  change  in  the  purity  of 
the  air  will  perplex  in  some  measure  those  ideas  of  dis- 
tance, which  we  receive  from  sight.  Bishop  Berkel^  re- 
marks while  travelling  in  Italy  and  Sicily,  he  noticed,  that 
cities  and  palaces,  seen  at  a  great  distance,  appeared  near- 
er to  him  by  several  miles  than  they  actually  were.  The 
cause  of  this  he  very  correctly  supposed  to  be  the  purity 
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of  ikslulka  and  Sicilian  air,  which  gave  to  objecti  at  a 
dh<anw  a  d({gne  of  brigbtncu  and  diatioctneu,  which,  in 
the  loM  dear  and  pure  atmosphere  of  his  native  country, 
eesM  be  obaerved  only  in  those  towns  and  separate  edifi- 
flH,  which  were  near.  At  home  he  bad  learnt  to  estimate 
the  diMaooe  of  objects  by  their  appearance  ;  but  his  con- 
dsnoiu  fiuled  him,   when  they  came  to  be  applied  to   ob- 

Jecu  in  eoontrici,  where  the  air  was  so  much  clearer. 

And  ibe  same  thing  has  been  noticed  by  other  travellers, 
who  have  been  placed  in  the  like  circumstances. 

§.   195.   OfobjecUtaenontkeoctan,^. 

A  vend  aecn  at  eea  by  a  person,  who  is  not  accustom- 
ed to  the  ocean,  appears  much  nearer  than  it  actually  is ; 
■■d  OD  the  nine  principles  as  already  illustrated.  In  his 
previooa  obaervations  of  the  objects  at  a  distance,  he  has 
oemmonly  aolioed  a  number  of  intermediate  objects,  in- 
terposed between  the  distant  body  and  hiroself.  It  ii 
I  frafaablythe  absence  ofsucb  objects,  that  chiefly  causes 
I  deception,  under  wbicli  he  labours  in  the  present  ia< 

And  this  naturally  leads  to  a  remark  on  the  power, 
"ksch  mariBonare  often  found  to  possess,  of  distinguish- 
{  object*  at  a  distance.     They  not  only   judge  of  the 
e  belter,  but  they  are  thought  to  see  much  further 
■  others.     Frequently  the  experienced  sailor  will   dis- 
i  approaching  ut  the   edge  of  the   horizon, 
i  even  be  able  to  state  the  direction   of  her  course   and 
I  munber  of  her  masts,  while  the  land-man  sees  nothing 
t  tba  kind  ;  at  least  he  thinks   so.     Perhaps,  however, 
I  many  cases  see  the  same  small  speck,  but  it 
a  a  very  different  language.     To  the  sailor 
I  speck  is  a  vessel  ;   the  small  breaks,  which  he 
I  ia  ii(  distinctly  convey  to  his  mind   the  idea  of 
;  be  readily  and  gladly  interprets  the  dim 
d  ugns  before  him,  and  with  but  little  dang- 
But  to  the  land-man,  who  has  never  been 
I  sort  of  interpretation,  these  sifof  are 


1 


I 
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liiilinii ilgmgcirt— ;  thejr  are  th^writiBg  ofm  Ibreigtt 
Migiiafe,  and  in^ut  no  meinmg. 

r  •■  -  • 

-        I 

§•196.  Sifpo9edfuKng9ofaUmgeanedmiO€xUUneeinAii 

fijl  poimuUm  qf  U$  powen, 

Ib  illustration  of  the  principlet,  whidb  liave  been 
brought  forward  in  the  mooesnTe  consideration  of  the 
senses,  we  are  tempted  to  introduce  ni  this  plaoe  a  &vor- 
ite  passage  of  the  celebrated  Buflbn.  In  the  Natural  His- 
tory of  that  learned  writer  we  have  mm  account  of  ^tk 
process,  by  which  the  full  use  of  the  sig^t  and  of  the 
other  external  senses  is  acquired.  He  invents  adelightful 
recital,  and  puts  it  in  the  mouth  of  our  first  paiMit ;  and 
thus  instructs  us  in  the  most  abstruse  subjects  by  an  ap- 
peal to  the  imagination. 

*^Let  us  suppose  (says  he)  a  man  newly  brouglit  ialo 
existence,  whose  body  and  organs  are  already  perfectly 
fenned,  but  who,  awaking  amidst  the  productions  of  Nih 
lure,  is  an  utter  stranger  to  every  thing  he  perceives  both 
from  without,  and  from  within.  Of  a  amn  thus  circum- 
stanced what  Woidd  be  the  first  emotions,  the  first  senaa- 
tions,  the  first  opinions?.  Were  he  himsdf  to  give  us  a 
detail  of  his  conceptions  at  this  period,  how  would  he  ex- 
press them?    Might  it  not  be  in  some  measure  as  follows? 

*^  Well  do  I  recollect  that  Joyful,  anxious  moment, 
when  I  first  became  conscious  of  my  own  existence.-— 
I  knew  not  what  I  was,  where  I  was,  or  whence  I  came. 
On  opening  my  eyelids,  what  an  addition  to  my  surprise ! 
The  light  of  day,  the  azure  vault  of  heaven,  the  verdure 
of  the  earth,  the  ohrystal  of  the  waters,  all  employed,  all 
animated,  and  filled  me  with  inexpressible  delight. 

<^  At  first,  I  imagined  that  all  those  objects  were  witli* 
in  me,  and  formed  a  part  of  myself.  Impressed  wiA  this 
idea,  I  turned  my  eyes  towards  the  sun,  whose  i^lendour 
instantly  dazzled  and  over-powered  me.  Involuntarily  I 
closed  my  eyelids,  though  not  without,  a  slight  sensation 
of  pain ;  and,  during  this  short  interval  of  darkness,  I  im- 
I4(ined  that  I  was  about  to  sink  into  nothing. 

«^  Full  of  affliction  and  astonishment,  I  had  begun  to 
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ideroa  this  grest  change,  when,  listening,    I  heard  a 

iety  or  MunilH.     Tli«;  whistling  or  the  wintl,  and  the 

odr  of  the  grove  Tormed  a  concert,  of  which  the  aoft 
fanprenion  pervaded  the  inmost  recesses  of  my  soul. 
I  continued  to  listen;  nor  could  I  banish  the  persuasion, 
that  all  this  music  was  actually  within  me. 

"  So  tnoeh  was  I  engrossed  with  this  new  kind  of  exis- 
tence, thai  1  entirely  forgot  the  light,  that  other  part  of 
my  being,  which  1  had  known  the  first,  till  again  I  had 
Opened  my  eyes.  What  joy  to  find  myself  once  more  in 
poMeaian  of  lo  many  brilliant  objects  !  The  present 
pleimra  inrpeMed  the  former,  and  for  a  lime  suspended 
the  charming  effect  of  sounds. 

"  I  turned  my  eyes  upon  a  thousnjid  different  objects. 
These,  which  I  still  considered  as  a  part  of  myself,  1  soon 
found  thai  1  could  lose,  and  restore  at  pleasure  ;  and 
with  arepetitiott  of  this  new  power  I  continued  to  amuse 
mysdf. 

"  I  had  begun  to  sec  without  emotion,  and  to  hear 
«Hhoirt  confusion,  «-hen  u  light  breeze,  of  which  the 
ftashBeH  commimicalcd  a  new  M^nsation  of  pleasure,  waf- 
ted its  perfume*  to  rac,  and  excited  in  me  a  kind  of  addr> 
tional  adf-lare. 

"  Af  itated  by  all  these  different  sensations,  and  impel- 
|pd  by  ibe  varioai  pleasures  of  my  new  existence,  I  instant- 
ify  araw,  am]  in  arising  perceived  myself  moved  along,  as 
If  bjr  aonw  uMknewn,  some  hidden  power. 

•■  Hardly  had  I  advanced  one  step,  when  the  novelty 
•f  my  nlnattoii  rendered  mr,  as  it  weri!,  immovable.  My 
MTpris  returned ;  for  I  mipposed  that  all  the  object* 
were  in  motion  ;  to  them  I  ascrt)>cd  that  agi- 

»n,  which  I  had   myself  produced  by  changing  place; 

the  whole  creation  setined  once  moro  to   be  in   dia- 


'*!  earriadny  hand  lo  my  head;  I  touched  my   foro- 

d;  I  felt  my  whole  frame.     Then  it  was  that  I  first  con- 

'  my  hand  lo  be  the  principle  organ  of  my  existence. 

its   informnlions  were  so  distinct,  so    perfect,  and  so 

lo  what  I  Iiad  eiperienced  from  the  other  senses. 
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Iliat  I  employed  myself  for  some  time  in  "*|*— ^*-g  ito 
eDJoymenU.  Every  part  of  my  body,  wkidi  I  touched 
with  my  hand,  seemed  to  touch  my  hand  in  Inniy  and  ne- 
tually  gave  back  sensation  for  sensation* 

^<  It  was  not  long  before  I  peroeived  thai  this  ftcnlly 
was  expanded  over  my  whole  firame  and  baisn  I  began 
to  discover  the  limits  of  my  ezistcnoe,  whseh,  at  first,  I 
had  supposed  of  an  immense  extent,  and  diftased  over  all 
the  objects  I  saw. 

«^Upon  casting  my  eyes  upon  my  bddy,  and  anrveying 
my  ovni  form  I  conceived  it  to  be  of  a  sbe  so  enomioas, 
that  all  the  objects,  which  had  hitherto  struck  my  eyes, 
seemed  to  be,  in  comparison,  as  so  many  luminons  parti* 
des.  I  gaxed  upon  my  person  with  pleasure.  I  examin* 
ed  the  formation  of  my  hand,  and  all  its  motions ;  and  the 
former  q>peared  to  me  more  or  less  large,  in  inroportionas 
it  was  more  or  less  distant  firom  my  eyes.  On  biii^png  it 
very  near,  it  concealed^  I  found,  almost  every  other  ob- 
ject from  my  sight. 

<^  I  began  soon,  however,  to  saqpeet  that  there  waa  some 
fidlacyinthe  sensation  I  experienced  from  the  eye;  and 
I  therefore  resolved  to  depend,  fiw  informaiiony  upon  the 
touch,  which  as  yet  had  never  decrived  me.  This  pre- 
caution vras  highly  serviceable.  I  renewed  my  motions, 
and  walked  forward  with  my  face  turned  towards  the 
heavens.  Happening  to  strike  lightly  against  a  palm  tree, 
I  was  dismayed,  and  laid  my  hand,  though  not  without 
fear,  upon  this  extraneous  body  ;  for  extraneous  I  con- 
ceived it  to  be,  as  it  did  not  return  sensation  for  sensation, 
as  my  former  feelings  had  done.  Now  it  was  that,  for 
the  first  time,  I  perceived  there  was  something  external, 
something  which  did  not  form  an  actual  part  of  my  own 
existence. 

^^  From  this  new  discovery  I  concluded,  that  I  ought 
to  form  my  opinion  with  respect  to  external  objects,in  the 
same  manner  as  I  had  done  with  respect  to  the  parts  of 
my  body.  I  resolved,  therefore,  to  feel  whatever  I  saw; 
and,  vainly  attempting  to  touch  the  sun,  I  stretched  forth 
my  arms,  and  found  nothing  but  an  airy  vacuum.     At  eve- 
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rjp^cflbft  li>ii|t  Mich  rt|<c|  appeared  to  me  equally  near, 
it  of  eiifpriie  I  Ml  into  another ;  nor  was  it  till 

trials,  that  I  was  enabled  to  use 
i  gnide  to  the  hand,  and  that  I  peroeived  there 
objeets  more  remote  from  me  than  others. 
.^  Amaawi  aad  mortified  ai  the  uncertainty  of  my  state, 
at  the  eadDem  dMunoas  to  which  I  seemed  to  be  sub- 
jeeled,  iho  msio  I  nllected,  the  more  I  was  perplexed. 
Faiiguedand  eppffsmei  with  thought,  I  seated  myself  be- 
neath a  tree,  loaded  with  delicious  fruit  within  my  reach, 
te  etretching  Cstth  my  arm,  the  fruit  instantly  separated 
fri^sn  the  bmehes,  mid  I  seised  it.  To  grasp  in  my  hand 
sUkODtiie  sahstanea,  which  formed  no  part  of  mjrself,  pleas- 
ed^mia.  When  I  hdd  it  up,  its  weight,  though  in  itself 
trMd,  seemed,  howcmr,  like  an  animated  impulse,  to 
iwdiBe  it  to  the  omlh*  In  conquering  this  resistance  I 
fooMl  another,  and  ngmater  pleasure. 

^  I  held  the  fruit  netr  my  eye,  and  I  considered  its 
form,  and  its  colours,  its  fragrance  prompted  me  to  car- 
ry it  nearer  and  nearer,  and  with  eagerness  did  I  inhale 
thai  fcagrance.  The  perfrune  invited  my  sense  of  tasting, 
whidi  I  found  to  be  superior  to  that  of  smelling.  What 
mrour,  what  novelty  of  sensation,  did.  I  now  ezperi- 
SBOoI^Mothiafr 'Could  be  more  exquisite.  What. before 
had  been  pleasure,  was  now  heightened  into  luxury.  The 
power  of  taeting  gave  me  the  idea  of  possession.  I  imag- 
ined tlwt  the  enbstanoe  of  this  fruit  had  become  a  part  of 
■qp  own  sidMtan<e,and  that  I  was  empowered  to  transform 
Ajiiga  without  me  at  will. 

^  CSianaodirith  the  idea  of  this  new  power,  and  ind* 
kod  by  thesenmtions  1  had  already  experienced,  Icontin- 
aed  to  pluck  the  fruit  ;  nor  did  I  think  any  labour  too 
peat  for  the  satis&ction  of  my  taste.  At  length,  howev- 
BT,*  ap  agreeable  languor  stealing  upon  my  senses,  my 
iiiiiM  becaaM  heavy,  and  my  soul  seemed  to  lose  its  activ- 
ity. "^  My  sensations,  no  longer  vivid  and  distinct,  present- 
ed to  me  oidy  feeble  and  irregular  images.  In  the  instant, 
laltwwe,  my  eyes  became  useless,  closed ;  and  my  head, 
BO  longer  borne  up  by  Ae  strength  of  the  muscles,  sunk 
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iMidE,  aad  fbund  afoiqKNrt  upon  the  ^rerdnCiiurf  liiUfglli 
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and  knowUdge. 

It  may  be  proper  to  recur  here  to  t}ie  tobleet  of  the 
•eoieS)  oonndered  as  one  of  the  ^reet  ■ourcea  of  bdief 
and  knowledge.  This  b  a  topic  of  so  noncli  importance 
as  to  JQstiiy  repeated  efforts  to  place  it  on  a  right  founda- 
tion and  to  do  away  objections.  It  may  be  asserted  with- 
out fiear  of  contradiction,  that  we  findin  the  daily  conduct 
of  men  abundant  evidmce  that  the  senses  are  the  founda- 
tion, to  a  great  extent,  of  their  opinions,  reasonings,  and 
actions.  That  objections  haye  been  made  to  a  rdiance 
tion  the  testimony  of  the  senses  is  true ;  and  we  have  al- 
ready endeavoured  to  answer  them,  and  jimot  thmr  futili- 
ty in  the  true  light.  But  in  connectioo  wkh  the  view, 
which  hasnow  been  taken  of  the  senses,  we  are  especially 
prepared  to  impress  anew  the  sentiments,  expressed  in  a 
former  section  on  this  subject,  that  each  of  the  senees  has 
its  allotted  sphere,its  appropriate,  acts  and  responsiliilitifis. 
This  is  an  important  idea  in  making  up  a  proper  estima- 
tion of  the  senses,  considered  as  a  source  of  bdief. 

The  imperfiwt  examination  of  the  senses,  which  we 
have  just  gone  through,  evinces  the  truth  of  this  remark. 
It  is  Uie  business,  the  appropriate  function  of  the  sense  of 
smelling  to  give  us  a  knowledge  of  the  odours  of  bodies. 
When  we  have  these  sensations  we  may  be  led  from  some 
principle  of  the  mind  to  look  for  the  cause  of  them,  but 
nothing  more.  We  do  not  learn  from  it  what  that  cause 
is.  It  is  not  pretended,  that  this  sense  alone  can  ^ve  ui 
the  notion  of  an  external,  odoriferous  body.  The  sense 
of  taste  is  equally  limited  with  that  of  smell,  but  both,  as 
far  as  they  go,  are  grounds  of  knowledge,  and  do  not  de- 
ceive. It  might  no  doubt  be  said,  that  they  may  be  diB^ 
«Md,  and  thus  mislead  us ;  but  the  remarks  of  this  sec- 
tion go  on  the  supposition,  that  the  senses  are  in  a  sound 
state.'        When  we  come  to  tlie  sense  of  hearingf  we  find, 

k  the  perceptions  of  sound  have  in  part  an  acquired 
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dwractar.  Hie  refermoe  of  a  particular  sound  to  a  par- 
tknilar  extermi  cause  alwajrs  implies  the  previous  eiercise 
of  tke  sense  of  touch,  also  the  exercise  of  that  principle 
of  tlie  nund,  which  is  termed  association,  and  of  an  act 
ef  tte  judgment.  But  hearing,  when  in  a  sound  state,  u 
always  m  ground  of  belief  and  knowledge,  as  far  as  the 

sensation  of  sound  is  concerned ;  and  so  far  can  be 

oertuidy  trusted. 
It  is  the  appropriate  business  of  the  sense  of  sight, 
sgainst  the  testimony  of  which  so  many  objections  have 
been  made,  to  render  us  acquainted  with  the  colours  of 
bodies.  To  say,  therefore,  that  it  leads  us  into  errours 
in  respect  to  solidity,  eiLtendon,  sixe,  direction,  or  dis- 
tsiloe,  is  but  very  little,  or  rather  nothing  to  the  purpose. 
These  are  acquired  'perceptions,  and  have  their  origin  in 
another  sense,  that  of  touch.  The  visual  sensations  are 
in  these  cases  mere  signs  of  the  knowledge,  which  we 
have  firom  another  source.  When  therefore  we  separate 
what  belongs  to  the  sight  from  what  belongs  to  the  touch, 
snd  distinguish  between  them,  it  is  impossible  to  fix  the 
diarge  of  misrq^nresentation  upon  either. 

And  hence  on  the  question,  Whether  our  senses  mis- 
lead us,  we  are  always  to  consider,  to  which  of  the  senses 
the  particular  ideas  under  review  appropriately  belong. 
And  in  ail  cases  when  we  are  searching  after  truth,  it  be- 
comes us  to  call  in  the  aid  of  all  the  senses,  and  not  to 
consult  one  to  the  entire  omission  of  the  others.  They 
ill  make  parts  of  one  great  and  wonderful  sjrstem,  and 
csnnot  be  safely  separated.  When  they  are  in  a  sound 
state,  when  the  ideas,  of  which  they  are  the  origin,  are 
properly  discriminated,  and  further,  when  the  intimations 
of  <me  sense  are  aided  by  those  of  another  and  by  the  gui- 
dance of  the  reasoning  power,  which  clearly  ought  not  to 
be  excluded,  we  may  then  confidently  expect  to  be  led  by 
them  into  the  truth,  so  fiur  as  our  Creator  designed,  that 
it  should  be  made  knovm  to  us. 

§•198.  JUluBiratians  of  th€  iubject  of  the  preceding  $ectio^ 

The  views  of  the  last  section  admit  of  some  illustra- 
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ikmlmrmpeU  to  the  Mm  and  hmnni.  Thiom  lumpily 
hidhwi  as  thej  come  mider  ike  cogniseiioe  of  the  aght^ 
■iqpeer  to  be  Terjr  miell,  but  in  point  of  fiwt  aio  Jknown 
to  be  very  large.  SUIl  in  this  wry  imlaBee,  (aithoiigb 
this  ia  one  of  the  cama  moat  freqiMmtly  reierred  to  by 
the  ezpoaiton  of  the  alleged  weakneaes  and  erroon  of 
the  woies))  it  cannot  be  ihown  that  there  ii  any  dec^tion 
practiaed  upon  nt  by  that  .leme.  It  haa  loficicntly  ap- 
peared, that  eztemion,  figure,  the  magnitude,  and  the  die- 
tanoe  of  bodies  are  not  direct  objects  of  sight,  and  that 
Mr  notions  of  them  are  not  original  in  that  aenae,  but  are 
acquired.  While  therefore  we  have  a  direct  anquaintance 
with  colours  by  means  of  sight,  it  happens  that,  in  estima- 
ting the  distanof  of  objects  by  the  same  sense,  we  are  ob- 
liged to  call  in  the  aid  of  the  intimations  of  the  touch,  and 
to  make  use  also  of  comparison  and  judgment.  And 
hence  we  are  able  to  fix  on  this  general  principle,  thst 
the  apparent  magnitude  of  an  object  will  vary  with  its 
distance. 

It  is  clear  therefore,  that  there  is  no  deception  prac- 
tised upon  us.  When  by  such  calculations  as  we  are  able 
to  make,  we  hare  ascertained  the  jBstance  of  the  sun  and 
moon,  then  every  one  is  satisfied,  that  their  apparent  mi^ 
nitude  or  their  appearance  to  the  eye  is  just  such  as  it 
should  be;  and  that  the  eye  gives  to  us  precisely  the 
same  representation  as  in  any  other  instance  of  visible  ob- 
jects presented  to  it.  It  gives  such  a  view  of  the  object 
as  it  was  designed  to  give ;  and  teaches  us  here  the  same 
as  it  teaches  us  constantly. 

There  are  many  instances,  where  the  subject  might  be 
placed  in  the  true  light,  and  where  it  would  clearly  ap- 
pear, how  far  our  knowledge  from  the  senses  extends,  and 
in  what  respects  we  must  derive  knowledge  from  some 
other  source.  It  is  well  known,  (to  take  an  illustration 
not  unfrequently  referred  to  by  writers,)  that  the  vibra- 
tions of  a  pendulum  are  afiected  by  its  geographical  posi- 
tion, the  latitude  where  it  is.  Before  this  fkct  was  as- 
certained, a  person  might  readily  have  employed  |t  pendu- 
lum of  a  given  length  as  a  measure  of  comparative  dnra- 
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tiiNi  at  two  dfatsnt  poiala  on  the  globe's  forimoe.  And 
wfccn  he  hsd  done  thU,  he  might  have  been  disposed  to 
dsdsie  OD  thesnthority  of  his  senses  and  personal  obser- 
vatioiif  that  two  portions  of  time,  measared  in  diflSsrent 
hltit^^ds■^  wore  the  same,  although  they  were  in  fact  dif- 
ferent* 

Bot  here  conies  the  question,  Are  his  senses  to  blame 
for  tlua  mislake?    Not  at  all.     The  testimony  of  the  sen- 
ses and  of  observation,  as  fur  as  it  went,  was  correct. 
The  misfahe  is  evidently  to  be  attributed  to  erroneous  de- 
duction.   The  conclusion  was  bottomed  on  the  great  and 
ondonbtadprindplein  reasoning,  that  the  laws  of  nature 
are  nnifinrm.    But  then  there  were  various  assumptions  in 
this  particular  case,  viz,  that  the  earth  is  circular  and  not 
m  spheroid,  that  the  same  quantity  of  the  attractive  force 
of  the  earth  operates  on  the  pendulum  at  every  point  on 
the  earth's  surboe,  ftc.    Here  is  the  foundation  of  the  mis- 
take ;  in  certain  fitfts  precipitately  assumed  as  grounds  of 
reasoning,  and  in  the  deductions  from  them,  and  not  in 
the  senses.— -Such  instances,  which  might  be  multiplied 
to  almost  any  extent,  tend  to  confirm  the  doctrine,  that 
the  senses  are  justly  regarded  as  an  elementary  law  of 
bdief,  and  that  they  are  foundations  of  real  knowledge. 

§.  199.  HUiarkQl  notice  of  the  doelrim  t^  aequirtd  vitwU 

pereepiiont. 

There  b  abundant  evidence,  that  the  doctrine  of  ac- 
quired perceptions  of  sight  was  unknown  to  antiquity. 
*^It  is  not,  (says  Aristotle,  Ethic.  Nicomach.  Lib.  II. 
GAP.  I.,)  fhrni  seeing  often  or  from  hearing  often,  that  we 
get  these  senses ;  but  on  the  contrary,  instead  of  getting 
them  by  using  them,  we  use  them,  because  we  have  got 
them."  Nor  was  this  doctrine  understood  and  clearly 
proved  until  a  somewhat  recent  period,  it  being  the 
received  opinion  even  among  well  informed  persons,  that 
the  ejro  judges  naturally  of  the  magnitude,  figure,  and 
distances  of  objects.  But  there  were  difficulties  attend- 
ing that  view  of  the  subject ;  it  was  not  readily  seen, 
how  an  original  and  natural  power  of  judging  in  those 
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req)e<:ln  by  llic  unax  of  ui^t  cmtld  wrll  consist  with 
tbc  tniiilakvn,  wliich  were  found  to  be  made  by  an  uiire- 
strirlcf)  rrliRnc«  upon  it-  In  the  conclusion  of  the  Opti- 
cal Ix>ctiires  of  Dr.  Bnrrow,  who  flourished  about  the 
middle  of  the  Seventeenth  century,  and  is  well  known 
both  for  his  theological  and  mathematical  writingt,  the 
uuthor  n)ludr«  to  the  subject  of  our  visual  perceptions  in 
»nch  B  ^vay  us  to  let  us  know  what  peq>le«ity  rested  upon 
it  CO  late  as  that  pmoJ^  He  frankly  acknowledges  that 
thvre  are  some  facts  in  relation  to  the  perception  of  the 
(liKlances  of  external  object;',  wluch  are  involved  in  the 
mysteries  of  nature,  and  will  probably  not  be  cleared  up, 
until  the  manner  of  vision  shall  Ik;  more  perfectly 
known.  He  find«  himself  too  much  at  a  lots  even  to  al- 
(cra]it  an  explanation,  and  acconlJngly  leaves  them  to  fu- 
ture inijuirers. 

At  a  later  period.  Mr.  Molyneux  and  Mr.  Locke  evi- 
itently  had  viewa  on  tliis  subject  closely  approxi muting 
to  wh.it  IK  now  considered  the  true  explanation  of  these 
phenomena,  as  may  be  inferred  tn  particular  from  their 
correspondence,  and  from  tome  remarks  in  the  second 
book  of  the  Essay  on  the  Understanding.  And  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  at  a  period  as  early,  and  probably 
mere  m,  Malebranche  hsd  fallen  into  nearly  the  Bune  train 
of  thought. 

But  it  ii  only  justice  to  a  learned  and  ingenious 
nwn  to  remark  here,  that  the  statement  of  om*  Tfaoal 
perMptions,  a«  Rbore  given  in  the  aectiom  rdating 
to  them,  wai  first  fully  propoaed  and  estabKshed  by 
Dt.  Berkeley,  biahop  tif  Cloyne,  in  a  work  pabliahed 
b  1709,  and  entitled  An  eisat  towirdi  a  new  the- 
bmt  or  VISION.  This  work  ii  written  in  a  simple  and 
perspicuous  style,  well  adapted  to  philosophical  subjects, 
And  is  pronounced  by  Adam  Smith,  (no  incompetent 
jtadge,)  to  be  one  of  the  finest  examples  Of  philosophical 
atialyue,  that  is  to  be  found  in  onr  own,  or  any  other 
IWguage. 

The  reasonings  and  illustrations  of  Berkeley  are  con- 
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iiEMJl  tj  Uie  aperimenU  of  Cheteldea  ;  and  more  re- 
emMy  dbe  whole  labject  has  been  placed  in  new  and  inter- 
esting li^ts  bjr  Du^d  Stewart  in  hb  account  of  James 
MiCcheil,  a  boy  bom  Deaf  and  Blind,  and  also  in  other 
of  that  admirable  writer. 


Note.  Tbe  foUowing  writen  mko  have  remarked  more  or  leu 
fotty  on  ^  topics  of  this  chspler;  CoiidiUae,OrifinorHQman  Knowi- 
edfe,  PtL  ^6;  Held,  Inquiry  into  the  Human  Mind,  chap.  9»Si^  ^^i 
Beattie  on  tiie  Imagination;  Adam  Smith,  Esny  on  the  Extenial 
Senses;  Buflba,  Natural  Hiitory,  Abt.  Man;  De  Stutt  Tracy,  Ele- 
ments of  Meotogy,  {EUmeiu  if  UMogie,)  chap.  S;  Brown,  Philos- 
ophy of  the  Hunnui  Mhid,  Lbcts.  xvi.— -xxv;  Bufiier,  Firet  Truths, 
Pt  I.  chap.  16s  Condillac,  Treatise  on  Sensations,  ( TrmiU  d€$ 
8em$miimujy~^Thm  work  is  written  with  the  author^  accustomed 
clearness,  and  presents  many  of  the  truths,  to  which  we  have  been  at- 
tending, in  thrir  appropriate  Kght,although  there  is  this  general  exce|>- 
tion  to  he  talna  to  it,  that  he  carries  his  fundamental  principle  too  fiir. 
CondilhK  has  frequently  been  regarded  as  the  disciple  of  Locke ;  but 
there  isthkmailDBd  and  proaiiaent  disagreement  between  them.  Locke 
iisserfcyl  the  sodslmssof  two  great  and  distinct  sourees  of  knowledge, 
the  Intenial  and  Kztemal,  Sensation  and  ReAectkMi ;  CondiUac  held 
the  nntenabfe  doctrine,  that  there  is  but  one,  and  that  all  our  knowl- 
edge is  directly  from  the 
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HABITS  OF  SENSATION  AND  PKRCfiPTIQN. 


§.200.  CfOu  km  rfhMi  tii  gtntnrf  md  Ui  tfyilciilimf. 

Iir  almoit  erery  itep  of  tha  imnd^i  huUnrj  m  find 
applicatioiit  of  the  Law  of  Habit,  the  oiitlnw  of  ifhiek 
have  abeady  been  treated  of.  The  general  principfe^  laid 
down  asmvolyed  in  that  Law,  was  thk»  thai  the  repetition 
of  any  act,  whether  mental  or  bodily,  increaiei  the  tenden- 
cy to  and  the  fiudlity  of  that  act.  Of  coom  it  it  a  very  dif- 
ferent thing  firom  mere  Aisociation,  with  which  Dr.  Brown 
teems  to  have  confomided  it.  So  far  from  being  identical 
with  association,  the  latter  is  under  certain  circumstances 
greatly  controlled  and  directed  by  it ;  a  fact,  wiiich  clear- 
ly implies  a  distinction  in  the  two. 

And  it  may  be  necessary  to  recall  to  mind  here,  that 
there  is  a  difference,  not  only  in  this  but  in  all  cases,  be- 
tween a  LAW  of  the  mind,  and  its  susceptibilities, 
although  sometimes  the  same  name  is  given  to  both.  (See 
§.  55.)  Habit  accordingly  is  not  to  be  regarded  in  the  light 
of  a  mental  power,  but  rather  as  a  general  principle  or 
fact,  applicable  to  the  action  of  such  powers  as  the  mind 
possesses.  It  extends  in  its  operation,  as  has  been  intima- 
ted, not  only  to  the  cognitive  part  of  our  nature,  but  to 
the  heart ;  to  the  emotions  and  passions  as  well  as  the 
thoughts  and  intellections;  to  the  whole  mind  and  even  to 
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bebodjr.  At  wepMi  along  from  the  contidenilioa  of 
be  mind  as  influonoed  bjr  outward  objects  to  the  consid- 
urntioB  of  it,  as  influenoed  by  its  own  inward  acts,  and 
jTom  the  inteUectual  to  the  sentient,  or  as  it  is  sometimes 
enned,  the  active  part  of  our  constitution,  we  shall  find 
nridence  of  this.  And  the  discovery  will  unfold  views 
[>f  human  nature  of  the  most  practical  kind,  without 
coming  short  of  the  highest  degree  of  interest.  In  the 
present  connection  we  are  to  consider  Habit  in  its  relation 
to  sEifSATiOH  and  PsncEPTioN ;  in  other  words  as  applica- 
ble to  the  mental  acts,  considered  as  caused  by  outward 
objects  through  the  medium  of  the  senses. 

§.  SOI.  OfhMt  in  rtlatiim  to  the  $mdl. 

We  shall  consider  the  application  of  the  principle  to 
the  senses  in  the  same  order  that  has  already  been  observ- 
ed.    In  the  first  place,  there  are  habits  of  Smell. ^This 

sense  like  the  others  u  susceptible  of  cultivation.  As  there 
are  some  persons,  whose  power  of  distinguishing  the  dif- 
ference of  two  or  more  colours  is  feeble  ;  so  there  are 
•ome,  who  are  doubtful  and  perplexed  in  like  manner  in 
the  Jti»crimination  of  odours.  And  as  the  inability  may 
be  overcome  in  some  measure  in  the  former  caie,  so  it 
may  be  in  the  latter.  The  fact,  that  the  powers  of  which 
the  smell  is  capable  are  not  more  frequently  brought  out 
and  quickened,  is  owing  to  the  circumstance,  that  it  is  not 
ordinarily  needed.  It  sometimes  happens  however,  that 
nuen  are  compelled  to  make  an  uncommon  use  of  it,  when 
by  a  defect  in  the  other  senses  they  are  left  without  the 
ordinary  helps  to  knowledge.  It  is  then  we  see  the  ef- 
fscU  of  the  law  of  Habit.  It  is  stated  in  Mr.  Stewart's 
Aecount  of  James  Mitchell,  who  was  deaf,  sightless,  and 
speechless,  and  of  course  strongly  induced  by  his  unfor- 
tunate situation  to  make  much  use  of  the  sense  we  are 
considering,  that  his  smell  would  immediately  and  invari- 
ably inform  him  of  the  presence  of  a  stranger,  and  direct 
to  the  place  where  he  might  be ;  and  it  is  repeatedly  as- 
serted, that  this  sense  had  become  in  him  extremely 
acute. 
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b  n  intaneitiBf  aeooiml  of  «  deaf,  diunb,  aad  Uwd 
girl  te  tlw  HmliBrd  Aiylumracantly  prfrfkhod,  iitrt—icirti 
iMiiMdooB  tkb  tdbject  of  a  dnihr  porport*^*'*  It  lu« 
bBtm  obienred  (nys  the  writer)  of  perioot^  who  ere  de- 
|HriTed  of  a  perticaler  MBie,  that  additioBel  qidokMH^  or 
T^oor  Menii  to  be  beitowed  on  those  which  renudn. 
Thot  Mind  penou  are  oftes  dJitingiiiAed  by  peeoliar 
ezquititeiMiof  toodi,  and  thedeef  and  dumb,  who  gain  all 
Ihrir  knowledge  throogh  the  eye,  conoeatirete,  et  it  were^ 
thrir  whcrie  tonh  in  that  dianoel  of  obMrration.  With 
her,  whoie  eye,  ear,  and  tongue  are  alike  dead,  the  cepar 
bilities  both  of  Umch  and  unell  are  exoeediagly  heightened. 
Eqpedally  the  fatter  teems  almost  to  have  acquired  the 
properties,  of  a  new  sense,  and  to  transcend  the  sagacity 
even  of  a  qauiiel.'^^Soch  is  the  influence  of  habit  on  the 
intimations  of  the  sense  under  consideratien« 

§.  Mt.  Qf  hahii  ta  rtlatiM  to  As  laife. 

The  same  law  is  applicable  to  the  Taste.  We  see  the 
resnks  of  the  Dreqnent  eierdse  of  this  sense  in  the  quick- 
ness, which  the  dealer  in  wines  discoTMV  in  distinguish- 
ing the  JHavdor  of  one  mne  firom  that  of  another..  It  ia 
no  secret  also  what  a  wonderful  perception  of  this  kind 
professed  epicures  acqiure.  If  it  were  not  a  law  of  our 
nature,  that  our  sensations  become  acute  and  discrimina- 
ting by  repeated  exercise,  how  many  reputations  of  cooks 
and  confectioners  would  have  been  saved;  and  how  many 
grave  discussions  over  the  birds  of  the  air  and  the  fishM 
of  the  sea  would  have  fallen  to  the  ground  for  lack  of  ar- 
gument ! 

Another  practical  view  of  this  subject,  however,  pre- 
sents itself  here.  The  sensations,  which  we  experience 
in  this  and  other  like  cases,  not  only  acquire  by  rep- 
etition greater  niceness  and  discrimination,  but  in- 
creased strength  ;  (and  perhaps  the  increased  strength 
is  in  all  instances  the  foundation  of  the  greater  power 
of  discrimination.)  On  this  topic  we  have  a  wide  and 
melancholy  source  of  illustration.  The  bibber  of  wine 
and  the  drinker  of  ardent  spirits  readily  acknowledge. 


fluuvN  erMm4noN  and  RKCcmoN.  S8I 

mlMt  lh»  ■■■rfiBB  iw  it  fimonljr  modaraMy  plwrnig, 
aodpwfcifiiD  the  Twy  Jightart  degree.  Ewiy  lime  Uiejr 
carried  tht  intoziceliiig  potion  to  their  lipi,  tiie  eeiMeUoa 
^rew  iBOre  pleMby,  end  tht  deeire  for  it  wmied  stronger. 
Pcriinpe  thejr  wve  not  aware  thai  this  process  was  going 
on  in  Tirloe  ef  a  great  bw  of  humanity  ;  but  they  do  not 
pretend  to  deny  tho  fad.  They  might  indeed  have  soe- 
pacted  si  sb  early  period,  tiiat  chains  were  gathering 
around  thea^  whaterer  might  be  the  cause ;  but  what  ob- 
jection had  they  to  be  bound  with  links  of  flowers  ;  de- 
ligiUfnl  whik  they  lasted,  and  easily  broken  when  neces- 
sary f  But  here  was  the  mistake.  Link  was  added  to 
link  ;  chain  was  woven  with  chain,  till  he,  who  boasted 
of  his  strength,  was  al  last  made  sensible  of  his  weak- 
ness, and  fiMmd  himesif  a  prisoner,  a  captive,  a  deformed, 
altered,  and  degiaded  slave. 

There  is  a  Ihree-lbld  operation.  The  sensetion  of 
taste  acquires  an  enhanced  degree  of  pleasantness;  the 
leeling  of  uneasiness  is  increased  in  a  corresponding  meas- 
ure, when  the  sensation  is  not  indulged  by  drinking  ;  and 
the  desare,  which  is  necessarily  attendant  on  the  uneasy 
feeling,  becomes  in  like  manner  more  and  more  impera- 
tive. To  alleviale  the  uneasy  feeling  and  this  importu- 
nate desire,  the  unhappy  man  goes  again  to  his  cups,  and 
with  a  sheking  hand  pours  down  the  delicious  poison. 
What  then  ?  He  has  added  a  new  link  to  his  chain ;  al 
every  rqwtition  it  grows  heavier  and  heavier  ;  till  that, 
which  at  first  he  bore  lightly  and  cheerfully,  now  preeses 
him  like  a  coat  of  iron,  and  galls  like  fetters  of  steel. 
There  is  a  great  and  fearful  law  of  his  nature  bearing  him 
down  to  destruction.  Every  indulgence  is  the  addition 
of  a  new  vreight  to  what  was  before  placed  upon  him, 
thus  leesining  the  probability  of  escape,  and  accelerating 
his  gfoomy,  fearful,  end  interminable  sinking.  We  do  not 
■sean  to  say,  that  he  is  the  subject  of  an  implacable  desti- 
ny, and  cannot  help  himself.  But  it  would  seem,  that  he 
can  hdp  himself  only  in  this  way  ;  b}'  a  prompt,  absolute, 
and  entire  suspension  of  the  practice  in  all  its  forms,  which 

has  led  him  into  this  extremity.     But  few  however  have 
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jM         Btfm  or  SBRMTICM  Afnr 

Ikt  ffwdiolkMi  to  d^thfa;  ike  Bnkkwb 

^Mb^  Md  fMUe  dbffto,  and  raiga  IhnMlrM  to  Iht 

k^nwt  •r  their  fite. 

-  Some  y<6m  siBce  tlNiv  ivm  a  fMBupUcI  poiblidMd  is 
Biigluid,  Mlitlad  tks  C«ifBMioM  of  a  DnnkardL  The 
itateaeati  auide  IB  it  are  aieerted  oo  good  oothority  to  be 
antkeotfe.  Aod  wkal  does  the  writer  wjr  ?*^'Or  my 
eeodilion  there  b  no  hope  tiiat  it  ehoold  ever  diMge ;  the 
watem  have  gooe  over  me ;  hot  ool  of  the  hlaelr  depihe 
eoold  I  be  heard,  I  would  crjr  out  to  ail  tlMse  who  iMnro 
bat  aet  a  foot  hi  the  periiooe  flood:  Cooid  the  yoolh  to 
whofl*  tlie  floToor  of  hie  ftnt  wise  bdeiielomaiAeopea* 
lag  Boeaee  of  lib,  or  tlM  enteriag  apoa  aoaie  newljr  di»> 
covered  paradiee,  IooIk  into  my  deeolatioii,  aod  ht  made 
to  oadentand  wlut  a  drearjr  thing  it  is,  wlwa  a  maa  aimM 
feel  liimsdf  going  down  a  preeipice  with  open  eyes  and  * 
passive  will, — to  see  his  destruction,  and  have  ao  power 
to  stop  it,  and  yet  to  fed  it  all  the  way  emanating  ftoM 
himself;  to  pereeive  all  goedaesi  onytied  oat  of  him,  and 
yet  BOt  be  aUe  to  forget  a  time  whea  it  was  otherwise ;  to 
bear  aboat  the  piteooa  speetadeof  hisowo  sdf  mkia:^ 
coidd  he  see  my  fevered  eye,  feverish  with  last  aight^ 
drinking,  and  feverishly  looking  for  this  night's  repetitisa 
of  the  folly  ;  could  he  fed  the  body  of  the  death  oat  ef 
which  I  cry  hourly,  with  feebler  and  feebler  outcry,  to  be 

ddivered it  were  enough  to  make  him  dash  the  qmrk- 

ling  beverage  to  the  earth  in  all  the  pride  of  its  mantling 
temptation."* 


§.M3.  0/ ham  in  relatian  to  ih€  hearbig. 

rbere  Is  undoubtedly  a  naturd  dillerence  in  the  qokl* 
and  discrimination  of  hearing.  This  sense  is  bhn« 
acute  in  some  than  in  others ;  but  in  those,  who  pesssn  it 
in  much  naturd  excellence,  it  b  susceptible  of  a  high  de- 
gree of  cultivation.  Musicians  are  a  proof  of  this,  whose 
sensibility  to  the  melody  and  concord  of  sweet  soundi 
continudly  increases  with  the  practice  of  their  art. 

This  increase  of  sensibility  in  the  perceptions  of  hearing 
•  Lcekton  Quarter^  Review,  Vol.  XXVII,  p.  ISOl 
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V  cspeddty  marked  and  evident,  when  iinrommon  cvim 
lave  operMcd  lo  ieoore  such  priu-ticc.  AnU  ihu  'u  (he  state 
«f  (hinitf  with  \hr.  Blind.  The  readers  of  Sir  Waller 
Btt  Rwy  not  kavc  forgotten  the  blind  fiddler,  who  fig- 
■  as  conspicnoiul)'  with  verse  and  harp  in  Red  Gauntlet ; 
cicr  fufficiently  exlraordiuary,  but  by  no  means  an 
t  cxag^ration.  The  blind  necesurily  rely 
Bcit  more  ihut  otkera  on  tlte  aeiiae  of  Iiearin;^.  By  coq- 
nl  prKtioB  tkey  increase  the  accuracy  and  power  of  ita 
ptre^iUoaa.  Shut  out  from  the  beauties  that  arc  veen, 
r  plcue  thcimelves  with  what  is  heard,  and  greedily 
n  t)te  MNtl  of  tong.  Accordingly  miieic  i»  made  by 
I  only  a  solace,  but  a  business  and  a  means  of  nip- 
1  the  Inytilulious  for  the  Blind  this  is  consid- 
•rrd  an  important  department  of  instruction. 

Many  particular  Inalauces  on  record   and  well  authen- 
ticalcil  confirni  the  general  statement,  that  the  ear  may  be 
imiool  lo  habita,  and  that  thua  the  scnvationi  of  sound 
my  cone  to  iia  with  new  power  and  meaning.     It  is  ro- 
ll of  aeelsbrated   blind  man  of  Puiscaux  in  France, 
lat  be  could  detenninc  the  quantity  of  fluid  in  vessels  by 
IB  Mit>d  h  |ir*duc<K)  while  running  from  one  vessel  into 
mMWt.     Any  person  may  ascertain  the  presence  and  ap- 
rwwh  of  aaather  without  Mcing  him  by  the  mere  sound 
r  his  voice ;  but  there  have  been  Mind  men,  who  were 
fuence  of  being  obliged  from  the  laclt  of 
Ight  ta  rdy  orach  on   the  lienring,  of  aM^rtaining   the 
IB  thing  from  the  sound  of  their  tread.     Dr.  Saunder- 
I,  who  became  blind  so  early  an  not  to  remember  hav- 
flMO,  when  happening  in  any   new  place,  aa  a   room, 
t,  pnvement,  court,  and  the  like,  gave  it  a  character 
a  of  the  found  and  cclio   from  his  feet ;  and   in 
■  able  to  identify  pretty  exactly  the  place,  and 
•  himself  of  his   position  afterwards.     A  writer   in 
•  Fin«  Volume  of  the  Manchester  Philosophical  Memoirs, 
lio  ta  our  authority  also   for  the  statement  juit  made, 
■  of  a  certain  blind  man   in  that  city,  as  follows  ; — 
1  ImkI  aa  opportunity  of  repeatedly  ohaerving  the  pcca- 
,  ia  which  h«  arranged  bia  idcaa,  aod  wquirwd 


J 


Hi^emA^Mmim  J«dge  •(  (he 

{  laailit^Mhwl  rrnhm^  rf  the 
tfmf  Hill  uMiM-  Hii  dildMtlHifal 
imy  MettMla ;  ori  kit  i 

wMda  BJitriw  I  IniTB  ksowa  Mai  iMinrtly 
m  pwHMi,  o«  int  iiumiag  idm,  tkMgh 
yiari  liail  nlipwil  riTii  thn  tiaii  >f  ttrirlMl 
dblmnhMd  pretty  aetriy  the- itataroef  theiehe 
menhif  with,  by  the  direoliiMi  -wt  Aeir  ^reioet;  ead  he 
vede  tolerable  tnwilertmei  rwiMHJti'Hr  tlnir  leMien  •  esA 
jttipodteioei,  by  theoMBMr  m  which  theyeoododeAthdir 


§•204.  0/c$riain  mAenal  JUfat  kwrf  «i  $ow%iu 

fheraeraeMteiii  heUta  ef ^eMriiBi  (piwhwewe  thesM 
BleiM  ef  hebiti,)  wUeh  eM  Mm  by  the  eid  «r  the 
MMi  eeMbieedl  with'thet  ef  thejudgBMiC,  form  g| 
«■  eHTiy  period  eflife.  The  «nt  Mmv  of  habits  heii 
leiwred  to  mie  thoiOi  whieh  have  rthHioa  to  the  pertie»» 
hur  ceme  aad  the  diitiMe  of  ffovnds.  The  menner,  hi 
which  we  leeni  tiieie,  lies  been  pointed  oot  in  a  pravioM 
section.  (§•  175.)  Tiie  mere  sensations  of  soond  are  ea* 
tirdy  a  distinct  thing  from  the  ideas  of  cause,  place»  and 
direction,  which  we  generally  combine  with  them.  Ow* 
ing  to  frequent  repetition  from  early  life,  this  comUlHitum 
is  eflbcted  so  n^idly,  that  we  are  unable  to  retrace  the 
successive  steps  of  the  process,  and  the  whole  seems  to  be 
involved  in  a  single  sensation.  Periiaps  it  may  be  smd 
that  the  eflbct  of  repetition,  (that  is  to  say,  the  BAMTy) 
has  more  direct  and  special  rehtion  to  the  act  (rf  jwOg- 
ment,  which  combines  the  reference  with  the  winmlion, 
than  to  the  sensation  itself.  However  that  may  be,  it  may 
still  be  proper  to  speak  of  habite  of  hearing  in  the  respect 
now  under  consideration,  when  we  remember,  that  the 
reference  has  been  so  long  and  closely  interwoven  with  the 
ssnsation,  as  to  be  apparently  and  practically,  thooih  Mt 
really  identical  with  it. 


iMgiMge  whOf  o«r  UMte  sreto 
fa— fc  J,  Ihat  wm  wmj  wimmit  tm^ 
Iw  m  lukTing  a  new  leme  toperaddad  to  Uwt 
«f  kflwisg.  !■  osr  cnrdtnaiy  eomrentlioii  with  oUmi, 
wt  MOM  to  hmr  the  whole  of  what  U  nid ;  nothiBg  k 
leetaawinMigiM  But  that  this  k  not  the  Ikct,  and  that 
we  are  emlained  in  meh  earn  not  wlioUy  by  an  actnal 
■eniation  of  eoond,  but  in  part  at  least  by  an  acqnired 
power  or  ■aiiT)  k  evident  firom  tliie.  When  we  liear 
proper  name%  whether  of  penoof,  plaoei,  or  natural  ob- 
Jecta,  prenonneed  for  the  lint  time,  we  often  lieutate  in 
reiyect  to  tlieai ;  are  not  certain  tliat  we  poeiew  tlie  eylla- 
Uea  intended  to  be  conveyed  ;  and  ask  for  tlie  repetition 
of  them.  We  eiperience  the  Hune  diflicolty  and  oncer- 
tainty^  ae  every  one  mut  liave  known  who  lias  tried  iif 
when  we  hear  aperson  read  or  converse  in  a  foreign  lan- 
goage.  Bnt  when  the  conversation  k  in  oar  own  langoage, 
and  relateB  to  peieons  and  objects  we  are  acquainted  with, 
it  k  ahogelher  diflerent,  as  has  already  been  intinmted. 
Bnt  what  k  the  ground  of  the  diflerence?  Why  are  we 
perplesed  in  one  case  and  not  in  the  other? — ^In  our  inter- 
course with  others  in  conversation  it  almost  constantly 
happens,  (at  least  as  much  so  as  on  any  other  occasions,) 
that  the  ear  catches  nothing  but  imperfect  syllables,  half- 
nttersd  words,  sounds  jumbled  and  commingled  together  ; 
bnt  we  are  nevertheless  not  commonly  at  a  loss  and  per- 
plexed, as  in  the  cases  before  mentioned.  By  the  aid  of 
Judgment  and  the  power  of  conception,  whose  action  has 
in  thk  case  by  long  repetition  formed  itself  into  a  prompt 
and  decisive  habit,  we  at  once  separate  these  confused  ele- 
ments, snpply  the  breaks  in  their  connection,  fill  up  the 
deficiencies,  and  make  out  a  continuous  and  significant 
iriiole.  And  yet  thk  k  done  so  rafndly,  and  k  so  com- 
mon, that  in  most  cases  we  imagine  there  k  nothing  more 
than  the  pure  and  unmixed  sensation. 

§.  SOS.  JlppUcaiion  qfhdbU  to  tik  Umek. 

The  sense  of  touch  like  the  otherr  may  be  exceedingly 
improved  by  habit.    The  more  we  are  obliged  to  call  it 


WB  p^rtfo-ito)  iatioMilioBS- 


fai  thaaiwl^w ;  bvl  |iMtinburly  to  kt 
MrMtio8MrifamriirMi0eorilMm.    B«^ilii 
!•  c^Btriihb,  M  k  fa  all  alkar  priariphi  tnmtkm^  tarn 

tiom  fkooi  Umoi. 

'•  DUfarol  rehtoi  «r  Om  bHnd  ma  ^ of 
lloD0d  ui  a  fernmr  teelioB,  tluit  he  ww  oqidUe  of  |odg* 
lif  of  km  dfaUnoe  froai  Ike  firo^plooe  lif  thodegrae  of 
Inoli  wad  of  hfa  approoeh  to  aaj  folid  bodiet  by  the  ee^ 
tloB  or  pnhe  of  the  eir  «poii  Us  ftee.  The  mom  difaif  fa 
»eeord>dlofi—y  other petioM  in  e  MMhrtHaetiOD;  oed 
kfluqrberagerded  es  «  poinl  weU  etUMfahed,  thel  Wad 
people,  iriioero  nebletOMe  the  brge  end  heevy  bodfai 
pwwiiting  thanwilTei  hi  their  iray  m  thejr  walk  oboat, 
guuei  ally  eitimate  their  approach  to  then  1^  meamof  the 
lotioaifil  reiittanna  of  the  atoMfphere.*  A  bfiod  peraeaii 
mmlmg  to  the  inoreawd  aectiraoy  of  hfa  remaluDg  aeiiee^ 
OipeeiaHy  of  the  tooeh,  woold  ho  better  tmited  to  ga 
throogh  the  Tarioua  apartment!  of  a  home  in  the  dark* 


*  It  is  a  silif  ukr  circamstaiice,  that  something  aimflar  to  what  is 
here  ftated  of  the  aMHty  of  bKiid  men  to  diieover  the  ncarncai  or  &> 
tuiee  of  ohjeets  by  ehaiigea  in  the  remtaiMe  of  the  atuioiphete,  hat 
heea  potiped  by  the  natuiaBrt,  Spaihiiwani,  in  reaped  to  hata.  He 
diaeorered  thai  hata,  when  periect^  hlinded  and  afterwaida  ast  at 
liberty,  had  the  eztraordinaiy  faculty  of  guiding  themsehret  through 
the  most  complicated  windings  of  subterraneous  passages,  without 
striking  agamst  the  walls,  and  that  they  avoided  with  great  skill 
eovds,  branches  of  trees,  and  other  ohataeles,  pbMed  by  deaign  in  their 
way. 

This  ability  is  probably  owing  to  an  extreme  delkacy  in  the  wing, 
whkh  is  of  a  very  large  sise  in  proportkxn  to  that  of  the  anfanal,  and 
is  covered  with  an  exceedingly  fine  net-work  of  nerves.  The  bat,  as  it 
strikes  the  air  with  its  wing,  receives  sensations  of  heat,  ooM,  and  re- 
SBtance,  and,  in  oonseqnenoe,  is  enabled  to  avoid  olgects,  which  wonU 
otherwise  obstruct  its  flight,  apparently  in  the  same  way  that  blind  per- 
aons  perceive  a  door  or  a  wall  by  a  change  in  the  temperat^ie  or  in  the 
leshtance  of  the  air. 


Mio  dnnTB 
»Im»  eoald  fse-t 

Hm  CMe  of  m  Mr.  Joha  Mdcdf,  •Ikerwiw  caiM  WOmi 
hck,  wUck  k  pMtnkriy  dwdt  apM  by  tke  mUmt  mt 
kke  Artidein  the  Mfninjl  lUuiwI  &•,  is  a  itrikii^ 
■M.    The wrilarirtfliM, thai  hebea 

fc  wagganer  aaJ  eecaiieaally  af  a  gaiJe  ia 
hiriag  the  wghl,  ar  whea  the  tracks  were  capered  with 
Biaw.  M  Jcngth  he  became  a  jirojector  aad  sorvajar  of 
li^ways  hi  difcah  aad  aMWiataiaoas  districts ;  aa  csa- 
doTiaeat,  lor  which  aae  wooM  aatursUjr  suppase  a  hiiad 
aaa  to  ha  bat  indiieicntly  i|aalified.  Bat  he  was  fsaad 
*  answer  all  the  cspectatioas  of  his  casplojrers,  aad 
»f  the  roads  over  the  peak  ia  Derbyshire  ia  Eagland 
dteiad  hy  his  diractions.  Says  the  persoa,  who  gives  this 
aocouat  of  Bliad  Jack,  ^^l  have  serersl  times  met  tkis  maa 
irilh  the  ssristsarti  of  a  long  staif  traversing  the  roads, 
lecending  precipices,  exploring  vallies,  and  investigating 
iMr  several  extents,  forms,  and  sit  nations,  so  as  to  answer 
ua  designs  in  the  best  manner." 

,  In  the  intereiting  Schools  for  the  Blind,  which  have 
baoA  ertsMished  in  various  parts  of  Enrope,  the  pupik 
read  by  means  of  the  fingers.  They  very  soon  learn  by 
he  touch  to  distinguish  one  letter  from  another,  which  are 
made  separately  for  that  purpose  of  wood,  metah,  or  oth- 
ir  materials.  The  printed  sheets  which  they  use  are  con- 
formed to  their  method  of  studying  them.  The  types 
are  much  larger  than  those  ordinarily  used  in  printing  ; 
the  paper  is  very  thick,  and  being  put  upon  the  tyi^cs 

tMeiiKMnft  of  Mam'ltt»ter  Philon.  Society,  Vol.  1.  p.  1G4, 


«iid  pMrwMljr  fwmmi,  ihm  kUktmmk 

[oenUjr  mimd^miA  9spfmt  im  idkf.    The   popilSf 

hoAiiiftlBMBAto  diiftiBMUik  out  ItttairfipBHi  MMitker* 

MMtopMitlMir 
#f  thMB'iNrniitod  tlwQiVf  Midi 
iag  ivkk  *  g#od  degree  of  rapidilf. 
i-  :.«vnyi|ie iiJM^ oeceMos ■oeHi  wvpnwB^  w^es ipeeody 
thai  eMtt  auijr  not  esly  tmd  by  the  iMMk,  bvl  mey 
Cad  e  tubiiitiite  Ibr  the  iMeiiag  ib  thel 
eilMi'wera  eatiieiy  dtei;  Jumefai 
ed  m  pegeeplieB  of  41m  preportio«  aad  Inmei^  of  eooads. 
-.   «« b  wUi  foerpely  lie  cMdiledi  (mm  —  FegMi - 

of  ose  m  Ael  ttloaAioAl)  that  a  feroos  Chut 

•hoidd  be  lend  of  mmIo;  bntlhii  laai  Ih^ 
tel  io  the  oaie  of  Mr.  AiToiiBaiith     He  mm  al  a 
Mnh  glee chib,  of  whioh  ImrnTfrnmim  al  thai 
aadf^aatheglaeiwereaHigy  he  wmddpfaiee  hinirif 
ertiole  of  wo^deo  tmnkmt^  or  m  parCkioDt  door^: 

dbetter,  and  would  dz  IheexIreaM  end  of  hie 
Mile,  whioh  Iw  hept  nilher  loag,  vpoii  the  edge  of 
projecting  part  of  the  wood,  and  there  remafai  nail 
the  pieee  vnder  performanoe  wai  fimthed,  all  the  white 
empiCMing,  by  the  moat  ugnificaBt  geatnrei,  the  plennue 
he  experienced  from  the  pereeptida  of  nmdcal  ■oonda. 
He  we:!  not  eo  much  pleated  with  a  aolo,  as  with  a  pratty 
Ml  daah  it  harmony  ;  and  if  the  music  was  not  iwry 
good,  or,  I  should  rather  say,  if  it  was  not  correctly  exe- 
cuted, he  would  show  no  sensation  of  pleasure.  But  the 
most  extraordinary  circumstance  in  this  case  is,  thai  he 
was  most  evidently  delighted  with  those  passages^n  wldch 
the  composer  displayed  his  science  in  modulating  the 
different  hejrs.  When  such  pasisges  happened  to  beeie- 
onted  with  precision,  he  could  scarcely  repress  the  emo- 
tions of  pleasure  which  he  receiTed  within  any  bounds;  for 
the  delight  he  evinced  seemed  to  border  on  extacy.'** 

•  London  Quartcriy  heview,  Vol.  XXVI»p.  404. 
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^.  t06.    Othtr  ilrMng  inslancu  ofhabiu  of  touch . 


Tbe  B 


r  of  Ibe  touch  will  ii 


n  proportion  to 
•re  frequent  ibe 
ort  to  it,  ibe  droii^r  will  be  the  habit  ;  but  the  necc*- 
t  of  Ibii  frequent  rrJcrence  to  it  will  be  found  to  be 
nliariy  greit,  wbere  n  person  i*  deprived  of  two  of 
■  noticed  of  Jamea  Mitcbeti,  whose 
e  hM  been  ktready  referred  to,  tbnt  he  distinguished 
h  uliclca  aa  belonged  to  hinucif  from  the  property  of 
vbytbi*  tense.  Although  the  articles  were  of  the 
I  Mid  materials  with  those  of  others,  it  would 
.,  that  he  wan  not  at  a  loss  in  identifying  what  wu 
It  will  be  recollected,  that  he  lould  neither  see 
',  and  was  of  course  speechless.  He  was  obliged 
B  to  depend  chiefly  on  the  touch.  This  cerue  was 
the  priodpe)  'mtruineat  he  made  use  of  m  forming  an  ac- 
fUainlmnoe  with  ibe  strangers,  who  frequently  visited  him. 

Ei  what  M  particularly  remarkable,  he  nctually  explored 
it,  ■!  an  early  period,  a  space  round  his  father's  rea- 
ice  of  about  two  hundred  yards  in  extent,  to  any 
part  of  which  he  was  in  Die  practice  of  walking  fearlcsa- 
ly  and  without  a  guide,  whenever  he  plcasetl. 

It  it  related  of  the  deaf  and  blind  girl  in  tlic  Hartford 
A«>i*un,  that  it  is  impossible  to  displace  a  single  article  ia 
her  drawen  without  her  perceiving  and  knovring  it ;  and 
that  whra  the  baskets  of  linen  are  weekly  brought  from 
the  lattadreM,  she  xeleds  her  own  guriiicnis  without  hetita- 
lion,  however  widely  they  may  be  disfierMid  among  the 
mass.  This  is  probably  owing,  at  least  in  great  part,  lo 
habila  of  taocb,  by  means  of  which   that  sense  has  been 

rendered  exceedingly  acute. Uiderot  has  even  gone  so 

a  to  conjecture,  that  persons,  deprived  of  both  sight 
,  would  so  increase  the  sensibility  of  touch  as 
I  the  kU  of  the  soul  in  the  tii>a  of  the  fiagcn. 

§.  tOl.  ttabiU  tontidtrtd  in  relation  lo  tkt  tight. 

■  the  sight 


4 


By  a  coune  of 


md  ma^fmm  of  timb  in  tlie  .^.^, 
k^f  tnvwrted  Ube  peeHi,  wm  referred  to  lo  thepreoednig 


iakmAwe  yrhim^  of  the  dulM 
m  meel  f >■•■  mewily  »liebilt  >^He 
IrieieyB  mfma  Iheee  iwitnrei  i>  •  eewtey, 

to  hie  pectiikr  ceMiiy^tiMit  h^JMUiUy  JcteeH4he 
of  ft  wdikmrj  pmitkm,  iii  wwiiqiiiliilitjr 
iii'ftwiiitieeof  eppffoediiodtrtifietj  to* 

b    '  Mo  IMHiiolMMni  widMNllllw  Mm  of  IOMll,i 

■io  bem  wMioiil  ll»  eeoie  of  heeriog ;  aod 

lUi  b  Ike  ceee,  we  ftfo  entilledto  look  for  WUhs  of  i«ht 

Mhvmmi  MiflBr  enek  isfarisooMlftioees  BfttHrellir  eton  neeeOHn* 
^r^ely  aiwk  od  Ike  ▼ieoel  ■bom,  nhetewer  eidk  jneyke 
kodi  kjr  tkeM  from  tke  ioodu    HeMe  kdbils;  end  Hmm 

MMH V  loeiKieeed  ooeokoeee  escl '  oe^eep*  THTHere^reP'  'Ueoe^  es*^ 

okeerffttieo  in  Iho  obaf  sb4  vnm  ie  eUikkigly 
by  Ifceir  pecrikar  chwiMitiofiiii  flkul  ouifrofli 
Ike  fartorooiiree  of  epeeek,  tkey  loftd  tko  mfaidi  of  ewo  m 
tkeir  mOTemente,  geetoree»  end  eomleiioiioeek  Tkey 
■olioe  with  estonuhing  qoickneM,  end  apperenlly  without 
eny  effort,  a  thoueend  thkig%  which  eeoepe  the  legerdt  of 
otkers.  This  feet  is  ondoobtedly  the  foandetie^of  the 
ekkif  eocourftgement,  which  ineo  heva  to  atleaift  the 
ioitniction  of  thet  nuaaerooe  and  unfortaiiBte  ehOi  of  Ihoir 
felkvw  beings.  They  can  form  an  opmion  of  whet  aaolher 
sayetothem  by  the  motion  of  the  lips;  and sometimea  oven 
with  a  great  degree  of  aocnracy.  That  this  hot  b 
common,  it  is  not  necessary  to  assert;  that  it  is 
we  have  the  testimony  of  well  enthenticatisd  feete  In 
ene  of  his  letters,Bish<^  Bamet  mentions  to  tUs  eflKt  the 
cese  of  a  yonng  lady  of  Geneva*-*— ^^  At  two  years  old 
(he  says)  it  was  perceived,  that  she  had  lost  her  hearing, 
and  ever  since,  though  she  hears  great  noises,  yet  hears 
oothing  of  what  is  said  to  her :  but  by  obeerving  the. mo- 
tion of  the  lips  and  BMuths  of  otliersy  she  acquired  so 
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tarda,  that  oat  of  these  she  haa  formed  a  sort  of 

in  which  ahe  caui   Itold  conversation,  whole  days, 

ihoae  who  can   apeak  her  Ungtiage.     She  knowe 

hing  of  what  ia  aaid  to  her,  unless  she  sees  the  motion 

f  their  Upa  that  speak  to  her :  one  thing  will  appear  the 

ftti)^  part  of  the  whole  narrative.     She  haa  a  aister 

th  whom  ahe  haa  practised  her  language  more  than  witii 

ijr  body  dae,  and  in  the  night,  by  laying  her  handa  on 

If  aiater'a  utoulh,  idie  can  perceive  l>y  lliat  what  she  says, 

d  ao  can  diacourae  with  her  in  the  dark."     (London 

Bnarterly  Review,  Vol.  xxiv,  p.  999.) 

^    Such  are  the  views,  which  have  been  opened  to  us,  in 

adering  the  law  of  ruatr  in  connection  with  the  aeii- 

m '.  and  we  nuty    venture  to  aay  with   confidence,  that 

^My  an  exceedingly  worthy  of  notice.     There  are   two 

IggeAiom,  which  they  are  especially  fitted  to  call  up. 

Iwy  enace  the  atriking  powera  of  the  human  mind,  its 

iwprcaaible  met^giea,  which  no  obstacles  can  bear  down. 

bey  eriuoe  aJao  the  benevolence  of  our  Creator,  who 

ftam  in  the  hour  of  misery  new  sources  of  comfort,  and 

iBtpaasBtea  for  what  we  have  not,  byincreaaingthe  pow- 

r  aad  value  of  what  we  have. 

§.  208.    SrMiltMU  may  pv»*si  a  rtlatiee,  lu  leell  as  poiilire 
incrtoM  of  power. 

There   reinaina  a  remark   of  some  importance  to  be 

kdc  in  connection  with  the  general  principle,  which  hM 

len   brought  forward,  and  as  in  Kome  measure  auxiliary 

t  it ;  for  it  will  help  to  explain  the  more  atriking  inslan- 

■  of  habits,  if  any  thuuld  imagine,  that  the  fact  of  mere 

is  not  aufltcient  to  account  forthem.     Ourarna«- 

ii«mkI  peroGptions  may  acquire  not  only  a  direct  and 

litive,  but  a  rcUuive  and  virtual  increase  of  power. 

Hue  remark  ia  thus  explained.     We  ahall  hereaAer 

the  trnth  of  an  iinporUnt  principle  to  this  effect,  thai 

re  will  be  a  weaknew  of  remembrance  in  any  particular 

B  in  proportion  to  the  want  of  interest  ia  it.     Now  hun- 

da  and  ihouaanda  of  our  acnaatione  and  peroeptioai 


^.    A 


AIID< 

■iawmii'tlwy«e  *■  ii— /^jMU^irfy  !• 

■ttdnwBBilur,  Md  inliriMrtt  aiMdIitadb  of  evw- 
iadniiiioMi  wJiidb  tPW  faffiMri/  BJiglecUd.  They 
•oquiiv  a  ^oiy  uywJwhjti  fekiilo 
«•!<»  And  in  order  lo  —ilrB  mi  >  iri Art ery 
of  tOBM  iiifleiifitti  of  iMilMli,  km |lorlii^ mm^^mkryiAMA 
tkkffehtlfo  looraMO  drndd  bemddedio^liodiioel  aad 
yontito  —gimoUtiion  of  ^rigour  ood^qldolBMi}  mmII* 
ii^froai'lBifo  rqpetituNioroiorofaei 

^  S09.  QfAii^af  m^ 

^  >lihlMtoil  luMboeli'owfllMfiolijoel  tooKraA»  InMli 
ki4liMr  relalioo  to  Mho  wmwumprnfm^  it  k  proper  abo'le 
OAie  a  geoarel  ▼io«r  ^  ilMei,  as  fermed  atfd  modified  by 
ktm  ponioeiar  callinge  and  employ  leuU  of  tneow  HaMti 
of^fiBreeplion  arrffoqoenUy  formed  oiidereiidi  circiim- 
itanoee,  where  all  the  wamt  are  aiot  only  pomemed, 
bol  where  they  exiit  with  thrir  ordinary  aptitudes  and 
powers. 

In  consequence  of  the  habits,  which  he  has  been  called 
«po«  to  form  by  his  particnlar  sitaatioii,a  fiurmer  of o  toler- 
dUe  degree  of  experience  and  discernment  requires  bul  a 
Mght  inspection,  in  order  to  give  an  opinion  on  the  qual- 
ities of  a  piece  of  land,  and  its  suitableness  for  a  settle- 
ment. A  skilful  printer  will  at  once  notice  every  thing  of 
oseellenee  or  of  deficiency  in  the  mechanical  execution  of 
h^printed  work.-*— The  same  results  are  found  in  all,  who 
practice  the  fine  arts;  An  experienced  painter  at  onee  do- 
taets  a  mannerism  in  colouring,  combinations  and  c<m- 
trasts  of  light  and  shades  and  peculiarities  of  form,  pro- 
portion, or  position,  which  inCsIlibly  escape  a  person  of 
-more  limited  experience. 

Dr.  Seid  speaks  on  this  subject  in  the  following  char- 
acteristic manner.——^*  Not  only  men,  but  childaen,  idi- 


Btoy  MM  bralQii  MN|ue  by  iMibit  wmmj  percepliovi  wUeh 
lh0]F  MB  sot  #figHnlly.  AloMit  Cfwjf  oaqikjrHHSI  bi 
lifcfciftk  iwwpUww  of  tfck  kiad  that  w  peqJiM- to  k. 
no  rii^herd  kaowi  cvory  dMqi  of  kk  ioek,  M  im  do  oor 

MdcM  pkk  iImb  ool  of  MMlher  ioek  OM  bj 
TIm  biiiaMr  luowo  by  ^igkl  the  iprigklMtfd  ^Mlitj 
9f  kb  beew  aad  dMop  before  tbejr  wo  killed.  Tkefor- 
IMT  perocifos  by  kk  ejo,  Torf  oeerly  tke  qoMitil J  of  key 
n  a  ridk,  or  of  ooni  m  a  keep.    Tke  nikir  «ei  tke  bor- 

den,  tke  bailt,  ead  tke  dbteMo  of  a  diip  at  M,  wkik  ike 
ii  a  greet  wqr  of-  Every  mea,  eecoftoowd  to  writiag, 
dbtingvUMe  ecuaeitaoeeg  by  tkeir  kendwritkig,  ee  ke 
does  by  tkeir  fcoee.  And  tke  peioter  dutmgmikce,  io  tke 
works  of  kk  ert,  tke  Myle  of  ell  tke  greet  aieitert.  fai  a 
word)  eoqmred  peroeption  is  Tory  iliDereat  ki  iliflereat 
persooe,  eccordyig  to  tke  diTentty  of  objects  aboot  wkkk 
tkey  ere  enployed,  ead  tke  appUcetioa  tkey  bestow  in 
obeenring  tkere.'** 

§•  f  10.   IV^sCfccrffte  sued  caaottfiMlfo  SMrelJUaens  e6/«del 


witk  whet  kes  been  seid  in  tkis  dkepter, 
wo  ere  m  soom  degree  prepercd  to  consider  tke  qoestion, 
Wkether  the  Mind  can  etiend  to  more  then  one  thing  et 
one  end  the  seme  instent?  The  question  cen  perheps  be 
stefed  more  deeily  thus ;  Whether  the  nund  cen  attend  et 
one  end  the  seme  instant  to  objects,  which  we  cen  ettend 
io  e^eretdyf-The  question,  when  proposed  as  here,  with- 
out eny  linutation,  hardly  admits  a  discossion.  If  a  rose 
k  pre  waled  to  as,  we  can  handk  it ;  we  can  inhafe  its  fra- 
grance, end  behold  its  colours  at  the  same  moment.  The 
nsind  eiists  in  the  states  of  seeing,  smelling,  and  feeling  at 
once ;  thet  k  to  say,  it  U  in  a  complex  state.  Wherees  if 
the  qaesiioB,  as  abore  stated,  were  answered  in  the  nega- 
tire,  complexity  in  the  slates  of  the  mind  would  be  an  im- 
possibility. 

But  the  question  may  be  further  simplified,  and  propo- 

*  Reid'8  Inquiry  into  the  Human  Mindy  Chsp.  vi,  §.  90. 


•OMlgrvoiiMiad  ■>!■■<  to  m>rc  tlwn 
il^v  wUdi  •h^Bcto  IliMt  WM  k  I  If  ill  I II  «<  UtiaJiagte 
MfMntalj}— nam tiM <|MriiM«  ■■iifcii'MJ^Iiiwil  ii 

i«lllf  Mi8tUag«t«4MW.     - 


^  *> V  <^ ,  ?"'yfty.^.^-*y^.#*.  *• /til^  w^  ^ 


•»:U  Bwl  Ihtte  aie  ecrUia  liMte»  wibieli  ai  Ant  «^ 
4i0lrilut  doctri— ,  hofpeTtr  genenttf  humyhnfhmm 
MrlUMd.  Fot  toitaMty  it  ii  Um  «puwNi  with  vOTjf 
w/f  pM»OM|  lluiit  n^  a  coMwi  of  jMnc,  «fOod«] 
4aid  to  diflbrait  parU  tl  &e  luw  tiBM,  aod  fiM  Ika  fiiH 
aCMliof  tlM  haraMoy.  It  knot  denied^  thai  Omj  are  fcHy 
iUatolMtka^aectof  ibehanMBy;  aMlkii  abo  «d* 
wMad,  AatthojraiipaartoallaBA  «o  tka  ^diSHreiit.  pairi^ 
wkidi  combine  to  fem  tiMt  harmooy,  at  oooaod  thfi  m^tm 
iMlaiit.  Bot  thit  umuBm'mmti,  (for  wo  ooooetTO  it  to  ba 
menij  mcb,)  is  to  be  tbiM  explained. 

It  baa  qipeared  in  tbe  oonrae  of  tbis  cbapter,  tbat  our 
•enptione  and  external  perceptioM  are^aitoeptible  of  being 
■taengthf  wed  and  yickeoed.  By  Tarioaa  eaaai]^  it  bat 
been  aeen^tbat  tbey  can  be  brought  to  an  astoniiking  degree 
botb  ot  aeotenew  and  rapidity  of  exercise.  We  bm^  anp- 
poae,  therefore,  tbat  a  habit  has  been  formed  in4lai<nae 
vBdar  consideration,  and  that  tbe  mind  pames  from  one  part 
of  tbe  mosic  to  tbe  other  with  such  quicknem,  as  to  giveiis 
no  perception  of  an  interrai  of  time.  Tbe  operation  is  so 
rapid,  and  tbe  attention  so  slight,  that  there  is  no  renMoa- 
brince,  and  we  are  unable  to  recal  the  mental  acts.  Henee 
we  shall  $um  to  be  attending  to  all  the  parts  at  mice.  Tbe 
apparent  result  will  be  tbe  same,  as  if  this  were  irinaHy 
tbe  fact.  But  as  this  mere  appearance  may  be  otbarwise 
satisfitctorily  explained,  it  is  not  necessary  to  acknit  tbe 
doctrine  of  originally  coexistent  perceptionsof  distmct  and 
a^Nurate  sounds. 

Nor  is  this  all.     It  is  to  be  remembered,  that,  in  tbe 
case  under  consideration,  one  sense  only,  the  sense  of  hear- 


"jSmd  il  k  m  Mtwil  iafriry^  if  ilcMi  «l* 
fliMi  m§  ctjite  1  motj  wld*  il  k  MpiUs 
i»  npwitcl^,  why  iMy  k  Mt  idtwdl  to  Ikree, 
Jlvi0y  iMMlfi « moM?    A» •bfactMMi CMtainly arimhin ; 
fiarihiiiMMii,'tli»#piaMp,  that  the  mimI  oen  tiaiiilta* 
Ij  atlMd  to  i^Munte  objects  by  ■neni  ofm  ngk 
•trihee  el  ^e  raol  of  whet  there  k  ebndent  reemi 
fiwl«BdftMdhiwofoiiriietare;Tk.  That 
ike  firat  mtfaaetioM  firom  the  feperate  tentee  ere  ttmpfe, 


§•  tIS.  Tkefrimcifk  c^mtdendinrefermu  to  Urn  auiUnes 

mid  firmi  9f  objeeii. 

The  hmftirf^  which  hat  jnit  been  attended  to,  may  be 
eoMdeied  IB  lefiMrenee  to  the  outlines  and  forms  of  bodka. 
In  dkfuiing'tho  aobject  of  attention,  Mr.  Stewart,  in  con- 
nection with  bisTiewson  that  subject,  introduces  some 
romiurks  in  feipecl  to  vision.  He  makes  tlik  supposition, 
Thai  the  ^)fe  k  iaed  in  m  particukr  position,  and  the  pie- 
tnrt  of  an  oljecl  k  painted  on  the  retina.  He  then  starts 
tlua  jnqsary;  Dees  the  mind  perceive  tlie  eomplele  figure 
eClheohjeel  el  enee»  or  k  tlik  percqition  the  result  of  tlM 
VMSMms  pstciepliom  we  have  of  tlie  diflersnt  points  in  the 
eiefHne?— *T-Hs  holds  the  opinion,  tliat  the  perception  k 
the  JMMillnf#ur  perceptions  of  tlie  difihrent  points  in  the 
eotfhi^  which  he  adopts  as  naturally  consequent  on  such 
Viawa»  ea  tho  fettowing.  The  outline  of  every  body  k 
made  qp'Of  peims  or  smallest  visible  portions ;  no  two  of 
thme  pointo  een  be  in  precisely  the  same  direction ;  there* 
fsipy  every  poii^  by  itself  constitutes  just  as  distinct  «n 
ehjeel  of  BMmtion  to  the  mind,  as  if  it  were  separated  by 
sesM  klsnal  of  empty  space  from  all  the  other  points. 
no  condsmon,  tlterefore,  is,  as  every  body  kmade  up  of 
partat  and  ea  the  perception  of  the  figure  of  the  whok 
ifcjecl  impBsa  a  knowledge  of  the  relative  situation  of 
the  difihient  parts  with  respect  to  each  other,  that  suck 
perception  k  the  result  of  a  number  of  diflferent  acts  of 
iltention. 

But  if  we  adopt  thk  ingenious  explanation  of  Mr. 
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iiift  wm  appeMTto  «eilMob}6ol  ■*  Moe?  The  uunpor 
i^'tluil  tiMaeti  of  peicqitiim  «re  porfiMrawd  wMi  MHah 
ripi  Jty,  tlmt  theegwt  with  wtpect  I0  m  ii  theMme,  as 
if  k  were  ingUmtanfui>  A  luibU  haa  hem  fanned ;  the 
l^baoe  of  ilie  auad,  ia  the  higlMil  eiorciie  of  that  habit« 
k  tndatcriiiaUy  qoick ;  Ihaae  it  00  remeiabniioe  ;  Iibm  ia 
wiHmiUj  aaaihihilfiid  i  aad  a^Miala  aMMMnCs  are  to  our 
appraheniinB  of  ihaai  crowded  iato  one« 

§•  SIS.  JVMm  ^  iomefaett  uikkkfmHmr  Urn  above  doebruu. 

There  are  Tarioos  fiidt,  whiA  go  to  confirm  Mr. 
Stewart's  doctrine  ae  to  the  mode  of  the  perception  of 
eatend  objecU.— -^^When  we  look  tor  the  first  time  on 
anj  ebfect,  Which  kr  div^ufied  with  gMdj  cdonnH  tlio 
mfaid  k  evidently  perpiend  with  the  Tariety  €»f  percq^ 
tkimwludi  arise;  the  view  k  indis^Mt^  wliich  would  no* 
be  the  case,  if  thero^  were  only  one,  and  that  an  imnmii* 
ate  perception.    And  even  in  paintings,  which  are  ^iif  4 
akOTO  kadaMe  eieeatiM,  the  eitota  at  the  first  percept 
ifO»wiy  b^  siflsikr. — -^Bnl  Ukum  k  another  CmsI,  whieM 
eames  still  more  Erectly  to  the  proMut  point.    We  finjy 
that  we  do  not  lunre  as  distinct  an  idea,  at  the  first  glanoi^ 
of  a  figure  of  an  hwndred  sides,  as  we  do  of  a  triangk  nr 
square.     But  we  evidently  should,  if  the  perception  of 
visibk  figure  were  the  immediate  consequence  of  the  pio- 
tnre  on  the  retina,  and  not  the  combined  result  of  the  sep- 
arate perceptions  of  the  points  in  the  outline.    Whenever 
the  figure  k  very  simpk,  the  process  of  the  mind  k  ao 
very  rapid,  that  the  perception  seems  to  be  instantaneooa. 
But  when  the  sides  are  multiplied  beyond  a  certam 
her,  the  interval  of  time  necessary  for  these  difieMnt 
of  attention  becomes  perceptible.     We  are  then  ilirtkisftj 
conscious,  that  the  mind  labours  firom  onm  part  of  the  ob^ 
ject  to  another,  and  that  some  time  ekpses  before  we  grasp 
it  as  a  whok. 


GHAPTSR   EIGHTH. 


BfUSCULAR  HABITS. 


C^ftOM  liaUti,  eomidered  as  mfbcting  the  leiMett  tke 
litttnitioD  is  eaqr  to  MuicuLAft  habits.  On  this  subject  there- 
fore we  diall  now  oiRnr  a  few  remarks. — Of  the  iact«  thai 
tndh  babila  exisl,  h  is  presumed  no  doubt  can  be  general- 
ly eBtertained.  MiMCular  habits  may  be  detected  in  the 
gait  and  in  the  ^leech  of  men  generally  ;  they  are  found 
with  spedfie  characteristics  in  particular  classes  of  men  ; 
every  mechanic  forms  them,  and  they  vary  in  their  as* 
pect  with  his  particular  business.  Hence  the  enlarged  and 
powerful  neck  of  the  porter,  the  strong  and  brawny 
arm  of  the  blacksmith,  and  the  particular  habitudes  of  all 
their'  nsovements* 

But  we  wiU  not  delay  on  thu  part  of  the  subject  any 
farther  than  to  point  out  a  familiar  instance  of  it.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  general  kind,  is  of  the  most  common  oo- 
cuf fence,  and  yet  perhaps  has  not  often  been  made  the 
mhJKt  of  particuhr  attrition. ^Every  man's  hand- 
writing is  an  instance,  and  a  proof  of  Muscular  habit.  In 
acquiring  that  art,  the  muscles  have  undergone  a  complete 
system  of  instruction.  That  instruction  and  training  they 
practically  and  most  punctually  regard  ever  afterwards ; 
so  much  so  that  we  can  tdl  a  man's  writing,  to  which  we 
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are  aceuitoiiiedi  ahnott  at  readilyat  we  reeognixe  the  man 
Umielf  when  we  tee  hun. — But  this  mbject  is  introdaced  ^ 
here,  although  the  train  of  thought  naturally  led  to  it,  not  ^ 
•o  much  for  its  own  sake,  as  in  consequence  of  its  com 
tion  with  Volition. 


§.  215.  Canridend  by  9onu  wriUn  to  be  vwdunktty. 

It  seems  to  hare  been  the  opinion  of  some  writers^ 
(among  others  of  Drs.  Reid  and  Hartley,)  that  bodily  or 
muscular  habits  operate  in  many  cases  without  design  and 
Tolition  on  the  part  of  the  person,  who  has  formed  them; 
and  that  as  they  are  without  any  attendant  thought,  with- 
out  any  preceding  mental  operation,  such  bodily  acts  are 
to  be  considered  as  purely  mechanical  or  automatic.  They 
endeavour  to  explain  and  confirm  their  views  by  the  in- 
stance of  ^  person,  learning  to  play  on  the  harpsichord. 
When  a  person  first  begins  to  learn,  it  is  admitted  by  all, 
that  there  is  an  express  act  of  volition,  prdoeding  every 
motion  of  the  fingers.  By  degrees  the  motions  appear  to 
ding  to  each  other  mechanically ;  we  are  no  longer  co»» 
scions  of  volitions,  preceding  and  governing  them,  ia 
other  words,  there  is  nothing  left  but  the  motions  ;  there 
is  no  act  of  the  mind  ;  the  performance,  adndrable  as  it 
is,  has  the  same  character  and  the  same  merit  with  that- 
of  the  action  of  a  well-contrived  machine. 

§.  216.   Objtclians  to  the  doctrine  of  involuntary  iMUCHlar 

habiti. 

In  replying  to  these  views,  it  may  be  safely  admitted, 
that,  in  playing  the  harpsichord  and  some  other  musi- 
cal instruments,  we  have  not  always  a  distinct  remem- 
brance of  volitions,  and  consequently  the  muscular  effort 
has  sometimes  the  appearance  of  being  independent  of 
Ithe  will.  But  this  mere  appearance  is  not  sufficient 
io  command  our  assent  to  the  doctrine  advanced  by 
these  writers,  until  the  four  following  objections  be  set 
ludde. 

(1)  The  supposition,  that  the  acts  in  question  are  au- 
tomatic, is  unnecessary.     If  it  be  true,  as  we  have  repeat- 
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gtihr  and  turpriiing  teain  they  perform  are  familiar  to 
them,  still  the  prooeat  is  evidently  not  an  invariable  one* 
It  may  be  pronounced  impomble  for  them  to  perform  ex- 
periments, which  agree  in  every  particular  with  preced- 
ing experiments.    They  are  necessarily  governed  in  their 
volitions  and  movements  by  a  variety  of  circumstances, 
which  arise  on  every  particular  occasion,   and  which 
could  not  be  foreseen.     Hence  the  muscular  movements  in 
these  cases,  being  controlled  by  the  will,  are  not  mechani* 
cal;  and  as  we  have  abundant  reason  to  believe  them  often 
not  less  rapid  in  the  performance,  than  the  muscular  move- 
ments are  in  playing  the  harpsichord,  why  should  we  con- 
sider these  last  mechanical  and  not  voluntary? 

(4)  If  the  hypothesis  of  Reid  and  Hartley  be  true, 
then  there  is  some  general  tendency  or  principle  in  our 
nature,  by  which  actions  originally  voluntary  are  convert- 
ed into  mechanical  actions.  Nor  will  it  be  easv  to  show, 
why  this  principle  should  not  extend  further  than  mere 
bodily  movements.  It  will  be  the  result  of  this  tenden<:y 
to  wrest  all  those  powers  which  it  reaches,  whether  bodi- 
ly or  mental,  from  the  control  of  the  wUl.  In  other  words, 
when  we  consider  the  extent  of  its  application,  and  its 
wonderful  results,  wherever  it  applies,  we  must  conclude, 
that  this  principle  will  infallibly  make  men  machines, 
mere  automatons,  before  they  have  lived  out  half  their 

days. Such  are  some  of  the  objections  to  the  doctrine, 

that  muscular  habits  are  involuntary. 


CHAPTER  IfllXTH. 


CONCEPriONS. 


^.  217.  Memnng  ofameeptunu  and  haw  they  differ  from 

€€rtain  oiher  staiei  of  the  mind. 

l^m  are  moiw  led,  as  we  advance  in  the  general  lub- 
jed  of  inlellactiial  tUtes  of  external  orioin,  to  contem- 
plate Ibe  mind  in  another  view,  viz,  as  employed  in  giv- 
ing rite  lo  wkat  are  usually  termed  conceptions.  T^th- 
otti  pi  nftissing  lo  propose  a  definition  in  all  respects  unez- 
oepUooable,  we  are  entitled  to  say  in  general  terms,  that 
this  name  is  given  to  any  reexisting  sensations  whatever, 
which  the  mind  has  felt  at  some  former  period,  and  to  the 
BtfCiotts,  which  we  frame  of  absent  objects  of  perception. 
Whenever  we  have  conceptions,  our  sensations  and  per- 
eepiions  are  replaced,  as  Sliakspeare  expresses  it,  in  the 
**  mind^s  eye,"  without  our  at  all  considering  at  what  time, 
or  in  what  place  they  first  originated.  In  other  words, 
they  are  revived  or  recalled,  and  nothing  more. 

Using  therefore  the  term  conceptions  to  express  a  class  of 
mental  states,  and  in  accordance  with  the  general  plan, 
having  particular  reference  in  our  remarks  here  to  such  as 
are  of  external  origin,  it  may  aid  in  the  better  understand- 
ing of  their  distinctive  character,  if  we  mention  more 
particularly,  how  they  diflfer  both  from  sensations  and 
perceptions,  and  also  from  remembrances,  with  which  last 
some  may  imagine  them  to  be  essentially  the  same. 


sot  OONGEPnOlffl. 

I,— Conoeptioni  differ  from  tlie  ordinaiy  feiMttioiis  and 
peroepCioDt  in  this  respect,  thai  both  their  causes  and  their 
objects  are  absent.  When  the  rose,  the  honejrsuckle,  or 
other  odoriferous  body  is  presented  to  ns,  the  effect,  which 
follows  in  the  mind,  is  termed  a  sensation.  When  w« 
afterwards  think  of  that  sensation,  (as  we  sometimes  ex* 
press  it,)  when  the  sensation  is  recalled  even  though  very 
imperfectly,  without  the  object  which  originally  caused 
it  being  present,  it  then  becomes,  by  the  use  of  language, 
a  conception.  And  it  is  the  same  in  any  instance  of  per- 
ception. When,  in  strictness  of  speech,  we  are  said 
to  perceive  any  thing,  as  a  tree,  a  building,  or  a  moun- 
tain, the  objects  of  our  perceptions  are  in  all  cases  before 
us.  But  we  may  form 'conceptions  of  them,  they  may  be 
recalled  and  exist  in  Ike  minnPi  ays,  however  remote  they 
may  be  in  fact,  both  in  time  and  place. 

II,  They  differ  also  from  remembrances  or  ideas  of 
memory.  We  take  no  account  of  the  period,  when  those 
objects,  which  laid  the  fonndatipn  of  them,  were  present ; 
whereas  in  every  act  of  the  memory  there  is  combiasd 
with  the  conception  a  notion  of  the  past.  Hence  as  tlioss 
states  of  mind,  which  we  call  conceptions,  possess  these 
distinctive  marks,  they  are  well  entitled  to  a  separate 
name. 

Conceptions  being  merely  mental  states  or  acts  of  a 
particular  kind  are  regulated  by  the  general  laws  of  the 
intellect,  and  make  their  appearance  and  disappearance 
on  the  principles  of  association.     Those  principles  have 

been  explained  in  a  former  chapter. Whenever  at  any 

time  we  may  use  the  phrase  ^^  power  of  conception"  or 
<<  faculty  of  conception,"  nothing  more  is  to  be  under* 
stood  by  such  expressions  than  this,  that  there  is  in  the 
mind  a  susceptibility  of  feelings  or  ideas  possessing  the 

marks,  which  we  have  ascribed  to  this  class. 

*■ 

§.  218.   Ofconcepium%  of  objects  of  tight. 

One  of  the  striking  facts  in  regard  to  our  conceptions 
is,  that  we  can  far  more  easily  conceive  of  the  objects  of 
some  senses  than  of  others.     Suppose  a  person  to  have 
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tinTcllad  Aatcmdf  and  to  have  leen  among  Uie  aduevemeDts 
of  hamaB  alibit  St.  Peter's  church,  the  Vatican,  and  the 
Pyramidt,  or  to  have  vinted  among  natpre's  still  great* 
er  works  the  cataract  of  Niagara  and  the  ialls  of  St.  An- 
thony,  or  any  other  interesting  object  of  sight ;  it  is  well 
known,  that  the  mind  of  this  person  afterwards  even  for 
many  years  very  readily  forms  a  conception  of  those  ob- 
jects. Such  ideas  are  so  easily  and  so  distinctly  recalled, 
that  it  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  of  them,  that  they  seem 
to  exist  as  permanent  pictures  in  the  mind.  It  is  quite 
dilEerent  with  a  particular  sound,  which  we  have  former- 
ly heard,  and  with  a  particular  taste,  or  any  pleasant  or 
painfol  sensations  of  the  touch,  which  we  have  formerly 
experienced.  When  the  original  perceptions  have  in  these 
last  cases  departed,  we  find  that  the  ideas  do  not  readily 
exist  agun  in  the  absence  of  their  appropriate  objects,  and 
never  with  the  distinctness,  which  they  possessed  at  first. 
Ideas  of  visible  objects,  therefore,  are  more  readily  re- 
called, or  we  can  more  easily  form  conceptions  of  such 
objects,  than  we  can  of  the  objects  of  the  other  senses. — 
This  peeuUarity  in  the  case  of  visible  objects  may  be  thus 
partially  explakied. 

Visible  objects  er  rather  the  outlines  of  them  are  com- 
plex ;  that  is,  they  are  made  up  of  a  great  number  of 
points  or  very  small  portions.  Hence  the  conception, 
w^hich  we  form  of  such  an  object  as  a  whole,  is  aided  by 
the  principles  of  association.  The  reason  is  obvious.  As 
every  original  perception  of  a  visible  object  is  a  compound, 
made  op  of  many  parts,  whenever  we  subsequently  have  a 
conception  of  it,  the  process  is  the  same  ;  we  have  a  con- 
ception of  a  part  of  the  object,  and  the  principles  of  asso- 
ciation help  us  in  conceiving  of  the  other  parts.  Associa^ 
tioo  connects  the  parts  together;  it  presents  them  to  the 
mind  in  their  proper  arrangement,  and  helps  to  sustain 
them  there. 

We  are  not  equally  aided  by  the  laws  of  association  in 
forming  our  conceptions  of  the  objects  of  the  other  sen- 
sea.  When  we  think  of  some  sound,  or  taste,  or  touch, 
the  object  of  our  conception  u  either  a  single  detached 
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■omtioii,  or  a  ■erioi  of  Kiitatioiit.  h  ereiy  tucli  deladb- 
ed  found,  or  taste,  or  seiisatioii  of  touch,  whether  we  con- 
lider  it  at  Ht  lint  origin  orwhenitissubtequently  recalied, 
there  is  not  of  coarse  that  association  of  the  parts,  whicli 
we  suppose  to  exist  in  every  yisual  perception,  and  which 
must  exist  also  in  every  conception  of  objects  of  sight, 
which  subsequently  takes  place.  Accordingly  our  concep- 
tions of  the  latter  objects  arise  more  readily,  and  are  more 
distinct  than  of  the  others. — ^lliere  is  a  greater  readineaa 
and  distinctness  also,  when  there  is  a  series  c^sensations  and 
perceptions,  for  the  visual  conceptions  are  aided  by  asso- 
ciation both  in  time  and  place,  but  the  others  only  in  time. 

§.  219.  Of  the  infiutnce  oj  habit  on  our  eaneq^tiom. 

It  is  another  circumstance  worthy  of  notice  in  regard 
to  conceptions,  that  the  power  of  forming  them  dqpends 

in  some  measure  on  habit. ^A  few  instances  will  hdp 

to  illustrate  the  statement,  that  what  is  termed  Habit  may 
extend  to  the  susceptibility  of  conceptions ;  and  the  first 
to  be  given  will  be  of  conceptions  of  sounds.  Our  con* 
ceptions  of  sounds  are  in  general  very  indistinct,  as  appear^ 
edin  the  last  section.  But  a  person  may  acquire  the  pow- 
er of  amusing  himself  with  reading  written  music.  Hav- 
ing frequently  associated  the  sounds  with  the  notes,  he  has 
at  last  such  a  strong  conception  of  the  sounds,  that  he  ex- 
periences, by  merely  reading  the  notes,  a  very  sensible 
pleasure.  It  is  for  the  same  reason,  viz,  because  our  as- 
sociations are  strengthened  by  habit,  that  readers  may  en- 
joy the  harmony  of  poetical  numbers  without  at  all  ar- 
ticulating the  words.  In  both  cases  they  truly  hear  noth- 
ing, but  there  is  a  virtual  melody  in  the  mind. 

That  our  power  of  forming  conceptions  is  strengthen- 
ed by  habit  is  capable  of  being  further  illustrated  from  the 
sight.  A  person,  who  has  been  accustomed  to  drawing, 
retains  a  much  more  perfect  notion  of  a  building,  land- 
scape, or  other  visible  object,  than  one  who  has  not.  A 
portrait  painter,  or  any  person,  who  has  been  in  the  prac- 
tice of  drawing  such  sketches,  can  trace  the  outlines  of 
the  human  form  with  very  great  ease  ;  it  requires  hardly 
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more  ^ibrt  firom  theni  than  to  write  their  luunet. — ^Thit 
point  mmj  abo  be  illottnited  bj  the  difference,  which 
we  tflinf4l*'*^  notice  in  people  in  their  conceptions  of  co!-' 
oon.  Some  are  fblly  sensible  of  the  diflference  between 
two  colours  when  thsy  are  presented  to  them,  but  cannot 
with  confidence  gire  names  to  these  coloors  when  thej  see 
them  apart,  and  may  eren  confound  the  one  with  the  oth- 
er. Their  original  sensations  or  perceptions  are  supposed 
to  be  equally  distinct  with  those  of  other  persons ;  but 
their  subsequent  conception  of  the  colours  u  far  firom  be- 
ing so.  This  defect  arises  partly  at  least  from  want  of 
practice,  that  is,  firom  the  not  having  formed  a  habit. 
The  ptisJ^iSi  who  exhibit  thb  weakness  of  conception, 
hare  not  been  compelled  by  their  situation,  nor  by  mere 
inclination,  to  distinguish  and  to  name  colours  so  much  as 
is  common. 

§•  ftO.   Cyifcs  mhiwpfency  of  our  eonetpHani  to  ducripium* 

It  Is  highly  ISrrourable  to  the  talent  for  lively  descrip- 
tion, when  a  person's  conceptions  are  readily  suggested 
and  are  distinct.  Even  such  an  one^s  common  conversa- 
tion  diflEnrs  firom  that  of  those,  whose  conceptions  arise 
more  slowly,  and  are  more  faint.  One  man,  whether  in 
conversation  or  in  written  description,  seems  to  place  the 
object,  which  he  would  give  us  an  idea  of,  directly  be- 
fore us  ;  it  Is  represented  distinctly  and  to  the  life.  Anoth- 
er, aUlumgh  not  wanting  in  a  command  of  language,  u 
confesed  and  embarrassed  amid  a  multitude  of  particulars, 
which,  in  consequence  of  the  feebleness  of  his  conceptions, 
he  finds  liimsdf  but  half  acquainted  with  ;  and  he,  there- 
fore, gives  us  but  a  very  imperfect  notion  of  the  thing 
which  he  would  describe. 

It  has  been  by  some  supposed,  that  a  person  might 
1^  a  happier  description  of  an  edifice,  of  a  landscape,  or 
other  object,  firom  the  conception  than  from  the  actual 
perception  of  it.  The  perfection  of  a  description  does  not 
always  consist  in  a  minute  specification  of  circumstances  ; 
in  general  the  description  is  better,  when  there  is  a  judi- 
cious selection  of  them.    The  best  rule  for  making  the  se- 
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lectioD  is,  to  attend  to  the  particulars,  that  make  the  deq»- 
ett  impression  on  our  own  minds,  or,  what  is  the  Mme 
thing,  that  most  readily  and  distinctly  take  a  place  in  our 
conceptions. — ^Wlien  the  object  is  actually  before  us,  it  is 
extremely  difficult  to  compare  the  impressions,  which  dif- 
ferent circumstances  produce.  When  we  afterwards  con- 
ceive of  the  object,  we  possess  merely  the  outline  of  it ; 
but  it  is  an  outline  made  up  of  the  most  striking  circum- 
stances. Those  circumstances,  it  is  true,  will  not  impress 
all  persons  alike,  but  will  somewhat  vary  with  the  degree 
of  their  taste.  But  when  with  a  correct  and  delicate 
taste  any  one  combines  lively  conceptions,  and  gives  a  des- 
cription from  those  conceptions,  he  can  hardly  feil  to  suc- 
ceed in  it. 

§.  Ml.  Cf  coneepiiani  aUended  wiA  a  mom$9iiarjf  hdirf. 

Our  conceptions  are  sometimes  attended  with  bdief ; 
when  they  are  very  lively,  we  are  apt  to  ascribe  to  them 
a  real  outward  existence,  or  believe  in  them.  We  do  not 
undertake  to  assert,  that  the  belief  is  permanent ;  but  a 
number  of  fects  strongly  lead  to  the  condunon,  that  it 
has  a  momentary  exist^ce. 

(1)  A  painter,  in  drawing  the  features,  and  bodily  form 
of  an  absent  friend,  may  have  so  strong  a  conception,  so 
vivid  a  mental  picture,  as  to  believe  for  a  moment  that  his 
friend  is  before  him.  After  carefully  recalling  hb  thoughts 
at  such  times  and  reflecting  upon  them,  almost  every  pain- 
ter is  ready  to  say,  that  he  has  experienced  some  illusions 
of  this  kind.  It  is  true,  the  illusion  is  very  short,  because 
the  intensity  of  conception,  which  is  the  foundation  of  it, 
can  never  be  kept  up  long  when  the  mind  is  in  a  sound 
state.  Such  intense  conceptions  are  unnatural.  And,  for- 
ther,  all  the  surrounding  objects  of  perception,  which  no 
one  can  altogether  disregard  for  any  length  of  time,  every 
now  and  then  check  the  illusion  and  terminate  it. 

(2)  When  a  blow  is  aimed  at  any  one,  although  in  sport, 
and  he  fully  knows  it  to  be  so,  he  forms  so  vivid  a  con- 
ception of  what  might  possibly  be  the  efiect,  that  his  be- 
lief is  for  a  moment  controlled,  and  he  unavoidably  shrinks 
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Again,  pliice  a  pemon  on  the  batllcmcnts 

|<f  »  hightovrer;  hU  reason  tells  him  lie  is  in  no  danger;  he 

iiaowf  he  is  in  none.     But  after  all  he  is  unable  to  look. 

9  from  the  biittleincnts  without  fear;  his  conceptioDS 

o  exceedingly  vivid  as  to  induce  a  momentary  belief 

r  danger  in  opposition  to  all  his  reasonings. 

(31  When  we  are  in  pain  from  having  stnick  our  foot 

■  Mun*t  a  stone,  or  when  pain  is  suddenly  caused  in  ua  by 

y  other  inanimate  object,  we  are  apt  to  vent  a  motnen- 

(  upon  it-     That  is  to  say,  our  belief  is  so  affec- 

r  an  instant,  that  wc  ascribe  to  it  an  accountable 

•oce,  and  would  punish  it  accordingly.     It  was  an  im- 

« of  human  nature,  (though  doubtless  human  nature  in 

•,)  when  Xerxes,  falling  into  a  traniiport  of 

e  wHh  the  Hellespont  for  having  broken  up  and  wash- 

1  away  his  bridge,  ordered  it  to  be  beaten  with  three 

tbindrvd  stripes.     It  is  on  the  principle  of  our  vivid  con- 

loeptioiu  being  attended  with  belief,  that  poets  so  often  as- 

pix  life,  and  agency,  and  intention  to  the  rains  and  winds, 

k  ftomu,  and  thunder,  and  lightning.     How  natural  are 

_  e  exprewions  of  King  Lear,  overwhelmed  with  the  in- 

IpatUiule  of  his  daughters,  and  standing  with  his  old  head 

I  Wivd  to  tl"*  pelting  tempest! 

"  Nor  rain,  wind,  tliunler,  Rte  arc  niy  daughlers, 
"  I  lax  out  yuu,  ye  i-lnneoU,  with  unkindnoD  ; 
**  I  iwver  (avr  you  kingJanu,  catkil  you  chiUren." 
(4)  There  are  persons,  who  are  entirely  convinced  of 
~  illy  of  the  popular  belief  of  ghosts  and  other  nightly 
u'ilions,  but  who  cannot   be  persuaded  to  sleep  in  a 
ur  go  alone  into  a  room  in  the  dark.     When- 
r  they  happen  out  at  night,  they  are  constantly  looking 
a  every  side  ;  their  tpiickened  conceptions  behold   ima- 
,  which  never  had  any  existence  except  in  their  own 
,  and  they  are  the  subjects  of  continual  disquiet  and 
n  terror. 
"  It  was  my  misfortune,  (says  Dr.  Priestly,)  to  have  the 
r  darkness,   and  the  ideas  of  invisible  malignant 
and  ap|Niritions  very  closely  connected  in  my  >n- 
;  and  to  thia  day,  notwithaundl 


I 
I 
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dfjkfm  imntiUft  fqm^n,  nd  cpwMSppptly  cf  thdr 

wkh  dirtnMjij  or  my  ihiiig  die,  I  auuKji  be  pay* 
tfkfymMyM  ^^▼«ry  kted  of  rituitkm  ia  die  dark,  thM|^ 
imm  nmible  I  gein  groond  vpoa  thk  gnjiiAee  oontimir 

In  ell  niek  omm  we  Me  Ih^  mflnewe  9C  tfMeprefvdBoee 
of  t^  nanery.  Penont,  who  ere  1^  flHiPtfflj  were 
tem^  in  eerly  ehildhoodKe  lenp  ceiwcglioni  of  |^oeU| 
hebgobluM,  end  anaerdOy  ^iritss  and  the  kebit  itin 
ffaniipt.  It  k  iroe^wliea  they  IMien  ^  their 
p^fkiaophy,  they  nMQT  wdi  aay  tibat  they  do  net  beBere  in 
anekthh^  Bat  the  efbet  of  theb  fiWhieq^y  it  aerdy 
tei  check  their  bdief ;  not  in  one  caae  in  a  thonnnil  ia  ^ 
j^aBaf  entirely  oTercoma.  Rwtary  fittk  wliile,  in  aD.^aofi- 
tairy  pleoea,  and  especially  in  tlie  dadk,  it  rqtiuma  and  when 
hanUhed  retuma  again ;  otherwiae.we  cpMuiot  give  en  e^c* 
planation  of  the  condact  of  thcee  penpna. 

feee    Omttmtkm^mkkkmmidmdwUkmmtmdimm^ 

The  beii^in  oar  nMre  eqnceptlona  la the.more  eWdoit 
end  itrUung,  whenever  they  are  at  any  time  joined  witl 
oar  pereeptiona. — ^A  person  walking  fai  a  fidd,  (to  take'4 
fimDiar  instance  and  which  every  <Mie  will  onderstand,)  hi 
a  thick  foggy  morning,  perceives  something,  no  nntter 
what  it  is;  but  he  bdieves  it  to  be  a  man,  and  doea  not 
doubt  it.  In  other  words,  he  truly  perceives  soase  object, 
end,  in  addition  to  that  perception,  has  a  mental  ceyicption 
of  1^  man,  attended  with  beIi(eL  When  he  has  advanced  a 
few  feet  further,  all  at  once  he  perceives,  that  what  he 
conceived  to  be  a  man  is  merely  a  stump  with  a  few  hrge 
stoiies  piled  on  its  top.  He  perceived  at  first,  as  plainly 
or  but  little  short  of  it,  that  it  was  a  stump,  as  in  a  mo- 
ment afterwards  ;  there  were  the  whole  time  very  nearly 
(he  same  visible  form  and  the  same  dimensions  in  hh  eye. 
Bat  whatever  he  had  in  his  eye,  he  certainly  had  in  hb 
mind  the  conception  of  a  man,which  overruled  and  annull- 
ed the  natural  effects  of  the  visual  perception ;  the  concep- 
tion being  associated  with  a  present  visible  object  acquir- 
ed peculiar  strength  and  permanency,  so  much  so  that  he 
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tnily  ud  ftrndy  believed,  Uial  a  hainu  bMg  was  before 
him.  But  the  conoepUcA  ho  departed ;  ike  pretenl  eb- 
|ect  <rf  perception  has  taken  its  pUoe,  and  it  is  now  impos- 
ttble  for  kim  to  conjnre  np  the  phantom,  the  reality  of 
which  he  b«t  jnsi  now  had  no  donbi  oC. 

b  his  Toygbci  Discovery  to  the  Arctic  Regions, 
Cmpi.  Boss  ■Mniifins  an  incident,  illnstraliTe  of  the  power 
nad  finuftfolness  of  cmr  cones  ptiens,  wiien  npheld  by  the 

of  objecU.  h  wUl  be  recollected,  thai  the 
of  ice,  which  are  feond  lloatnig  in  the  po- 
lar sees,  often  display  a  Tariety  of  the  most  brilliant  hoes. 
Speaking  of  one  of  these  ice-bergs  as  they  are  called,  which 
ho  early  foU  in  with,  and  which  was  about  forty  feet  high 
and  a  thonsand  feet  long,  ^^  imagination,  ho  says,  painted 
ii  in  mapy  giotesqne  figures  ;  at  one  lime  it  looked  some- 
thing like  a  white  lion  and  horse  rampant, which  the  quick 
fiucy  of  seiloeSf  in  their  harmless  fondnem  for  omens,  nat« 
urally  enough  shaped  into  the  lion  and  unicom  of  the 
king's  arms,  and  they  were  delighted  accordingly  with 
the  good  luck  it  seemed  to  augur.*' 

But  it  is  unnecessary  to  resort  to  books  for  illustrations 
of  this  t^ic.  Multitudes  of  persons  haTO  a  conoeptive 
fSscility  of  creations,  which  is  often  troublesome  and  per* 
plezing;  eqperially  in  uncommon  situations,  and  in  the 
night.  And  in  all  cases  this  tendency  is  greatly  strength- 
ened, whenever  it  can  lay  hold  of  objects,  the  outlines  of 
which  it  can  penrert  to  its  own  purposes. 

Many  a  person  has  waked  up  in  the  night  and  has  firmly 
believed,  that  he  saw  a  form  clothed  in  white,  standing  in  an 
erect  position  at  some  part  of  the  room,  but  in  a  moment 
after  the  inuiginary  visitant  has  vanished,  and  there  u 
nothing  left  but  the  reflection  of  the  moonbeams  on  the 
wall. 

In  all  cases  of  this  kind,  where  the  conceptions  are 
uphdd,  as  it  were,  by  present  objects  of  perception,  and 
receive  a  sort  of  permanency  from  them,  nothing  is  better 
known,  than  that  we  often  exercise  a  strong  and  unhesi- 
tating belief.    These  instances,  therefore,  can  properly  be 
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tifiiliiapod  m  illwitntf  hy  wJ  mnlnninf  Ube  Tiews  in  tiie 

§.StS.  €(famr  emotftiom  •!  Irngfarf  wipiiiiiiirfiM> 

TImm  obeemUioiit  ioggMt  w  ophnnlioa,  al  ksft  in 
piriyjpl  tkedbeU,  wIh^  are  prodneed  •■  die  nund  by 
mhihifitni  nf  flrtiriwM  dtonw  In  th>  wpfWWlrtUm  of 
IragediM,  il  saH  be  whritlrd,  UmI  tkero  ii  a  gwwral  con- 
vktion  of  tba  irhole  bebg  bnt  a  ftdion.  Bm,  oldboligb 
patMns  enter  *Uie  tbertra  with  Ibk  general  oemrielien,  k 
deea  nol  alwaya  ranain  witk  Iben  tbe  ^i^Mle  tfane.  At 
Denanoi  in  tbe  noet  neenllarlf  inleffntlne   and  at 

lin  erhibitiona  of  pewerfid  and  well-tiflMd  efbit  in 

lotnr,  Una  general  iaqprenon,  tbal  all  if  a  fclion^  idli. 

iMiinga  of  tbe  spectator  nmj  hm  eaid  to  nab  into  tbe 
;  be  minglea  in  tlM  erenta ;  earried  awmjand  bMt, 
be  lar  a  ntoment  believea  aD  to  be  red,  and  tte  teen  gmb 
et  tlie  cataatrephe  wbieh  be  iiHneeeee  Tbe  eipfauialieo, 
tbewfere,  of  tbe  emotions  fidt  at  tbe  exbibltion  <rf  a  irag* 
edji  aneb  aa  indignation,  pity,  and  abborrenee,  1%  tliat  nl 
eartafai  parts  of  tbe  exbiUtion  ive  tiave  a  momentary  be- 
lief in  tbe  reality  of  tbe  eventa,  wldcb  are  reprceenled. 
And  after  tbe  illuatrations  wbicb  bare  been  given,  sndi  a 

beUef  cannot  be  considered  impossible. ^Tbe  same  es- 

planation  will  apply  to  tbe  emotions,  wbicb  follow  our 
reading  of  tragedies  wben  alone,  or  any  otber  natniml  and 
affscting  descriptions.  In  the  world  of  conceptions,  wUcb 
tbe  genius  of  the  writer  conjures  up,  we  are  transported 
out  of  tbe  world  of  real  existence,  and  for  a  while  folly 
bdieve  in  the  reality  of  what  is  only  an  incantation. 

§.  t»4.  Jifplkaiion  1/  tkm  prmcipkt  to  dwenUia  in  As 

mental  eharacUr  of  indiMmb. 

• 

It  is  a  remark  sometimes  made,  that  the  sangoine  are 
apt  to  bdieve  and  assert  what  they  hope  ;  and  the  timo- 
rous what  they  fear.  This  remark  implies,  and  is  found- 
ed in  part  on  what  every  one  knows,  that  thore  are  diver- 
sities in  the  mentd  character  of  diffinrent  individuals. 
Some  are  constitutionally  fearful  ;  every  obstacle  amnimrB 
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an  imdye  importanoe,  and  every  terror  it  magnified. 
Others  are  confident,  fearleas,  ardent.  Both  of  thete 
clawet  of  penons  are  known  to  commit  frequent  mistakes 
in  ja^guig  ^  those  things,  which  are  future,  and  which 
IiaTe  any  connection  with  their  respective  mental  charac- 
teristics. 

The  remarks,  which  were  made  in  the  three  last  sec- 
tions, wHl  help  OS  to  an  explanation  in  this  thing. ^As 

to  what  is  called  beliep,  it  is  presumed  no  one  can  be  ig- 
norant of  it,  although  it  would  be  futile  to  attempt  to  ex- 
plain it  by  words.  It  is,  however,  important  to  remark, 
tlmt  belief  is  regulated  and  controlled,  not  by  direct  voli- 
tion, but  by  the  nature  of  the  circumstances,  which  are 
placed  before  the  mind.  But  it  has  been  already  suffi- 
ciently shown,  tlMt  belief  is  in  a  measure  under  the  con- 
trol of  our  ccmoeptions,  when  they  are  very  vivid.  It  u 
also  undoubtedy  tme,  that  vividness  of  conceptions  b  al- 
vrajrs  attended  with  a  strong  feeling  of  pleasure,  or  of  de- 
sire, or  of  smne  other  kind.  But  it  is  implied  in  the  mental 
diarscters  of  the  persons,  on  whom  we  are  remarking, 
that  their  feelings  are  strong,  though  opposite ;  in  the  one 
case,  conftdeat  end  ardent;  in  the  other,  dejected  and 
timid. 

Hence  their  oonceptions  will  be  strong.  To  the  onei 
all  difficulties  and  dangers  will  be  magnified ;  to  the  oth« 
er,  the  gkMry  and  the  fruition  of  success*  And  as  these 
distorted  conceptions  necessarily  control  more  ftt  less  their 
bdief,  it  will  f<^ow,  that  perfect  reliance  is  not  to  be  pls^ 
ced  on  their  opinions,  when  they  are  directly  conM9Cted 
rither  with  thdr  hopes  or  their  fears.  Nor  will  such  dii- 
trust  always  imply  an  unfavourable  opinion  of  the  recti- 
tude of  thor  intentions.— —(See,  in  connection  with  this 
subject,  Reid's  Essays  on  the  Intellectual  Powers,  IV. ; 
Stewart's  Elements,  Ch.  III. ;  Brown's  Lectures,  XLI ; 
Priestley's  Examination  of  Reid,  Sect.  VIII.;  Kaime^s  Ele- 
ments of  Criticism,  Chap.  II.,  fcc.) 
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CASUAL  ASSOCIATIONS. 

It  k  normwij  in  fthk  pwl  itf  tba  hktory  of  Um  miad, 
to  nfin*  agun  puiiadiriy  to  Um  gfwfc  kw^  o^ 
Thero  an  boom  cuot,  wfaira  tho  pow«r  of  avocuition  m 

cf  tho  true  nalure  of  thiags.  Every  object  of  thought^ 
i»  order  to  be  folly  imdentood,  ought  to  be  io  much  m 
ear  power,  that  we  may  examine  it  feparatdy  from  alL 
other  objects.  Whenerer,  therefore,  it  haiqpens  from  may 
circumttancef,  that  the  power  of  amociation  ao  combines 
one  object  of  thought  with  another,  that  the  object 
cannot  readily  be  looked  at  and  examined  by  itaelf,  it 
■o  far  has  the  eflect  to  perplex  and  hinder  correct  judg- 
ment. 

It  will  be  found,  when  we  look  into  our  minds,  that 
there  exist  a  few  associations  or  combinations  of  thought 
of  thb  kind,  which  are  obstinate  and  almost  inTineible. 
To  explain  the  origin,  and  to  correct  the  errcmeous  ten- 
dencies of  all  such  connections  of  thought,  although  the 
number  of  such  as  we  have  now  in  view  cannot  be  large, 
would  occupy  us  too  long.  The  examination  of  a  few 
somewhat  striking  instances  will  not  only  throw  light  on 
the  philosophy  of  the  mind  in  general,  but  will  be  of  some 
practical  benefit. Other  instances  of  casual  associa- 


TioN,  which  hare  a  lev  degree  of  lireiigth,  and  exert  a 
leM  comiderable  influence  in  disturbing  the  jiii4  exercunc 
of  the  intellect,  will  require  lome  examination  hereaAer. 
The  whole  subject  of  Prejudices,  which  has  a  conspicu- 
ous place  in  every  practical  system  of  Mental  Philoto|»hy, 
is  necessarily  taken  up  in  a  great  degree  with  such  cases. 

§.  226.  Catwd  a$$oeiatiim  in  retped  to  Ait  place  of  ara- 

Mdum. 

One  of  the  casual  associations  of  that  extreme  ki/id. 
which  we  have  now  especial  reference  to,  coorerai  the 

place,  or  rather  the  supposed  place  of  imsatioa X3k 

sensation,  it  will  not  he  forgotten,  is  in  tW  ■bub^  I^Ma- 
ever  b  inanimBti*  or  material  can  of  c4Minft  mxt*.  x^  Vrv 
ing.  NeTerthdem  if  a  wound  be  inflicted  «*  t«t 
foot,  we  seem  to  experience  the  if  nsisn  ef 
particular  place.  When  we  merdr  briag  tLe 
tact  with  a  warm  or  cold  body,  we  even  ximm  iifcn^»  «  m^ 
cal  habitation  to  the  subsequcns  laeCagr  smk  x  ':0e^if 
seems  to  be,  not  in  the  mind,  hm'm^igt  kauc 

This  iciersnce  of  the  weamum  yy  m.  na.wt  v^f^ 
andpboe,  instead  of  thinking  ef  k  m^sjcji^  a  ia^t^mu 
is  the  result  of  sa  eariy  and  mim^  wmnrm.sm.  «•  \m 
wound  in  the  hand  for  in<anc»  is  the  'jmmm  vf  U^ 
liBeUiig,  the  coMSigowre  is,  tk«  t&« 
place  wfacBce  it  aroK,  eommtmu-j  ^ 
thoughts.  The  resnk  U  this  vmrnt^^Mm. 
repeated  and  conliBned  from  vur  intfti  i^  jn  tiM  svi 
find  il  extremely  difculi  ss  jseer  tft  -^  myi^tm^  \%^m 
even  with  the  giialt'si  cCwt-  &s  'tfflbvur  m  §  w^  «  «ii. 
dier,  whom  arm  or  leg  fam  Vsim  smiymffM.  #UI  m^^^^m  ^ 
jCselfaig  pain  m  those  Mmia.  th^saigl  :imv  «k  mw  ^^'^ 
buried  m  the  earth  or  the  defcjw  «iif  dwt  oh. 

Ahhongh  we  are  fiakie  in  d^es^  «;iMi  ^  ia  a4  i##%  # 
mistake,  if  we  do  net  iiwml  igi  siit  x  vik  «4«m  •  m  ^^ 
haps  an  obiiows  wmaiK  that  t&«  iipmiCesUA  '«^  w««  :» 
bility  to  errour  is  lud  m  mm  •jmtfsa^.^i^  Sv«  «^.4#^iM# 
ends.  It  JsnotofiTmsiiij  «f»  m^tw\mf.  m  %  ^4^;>«4  ^^t^ 
of  Tiew,  that  we  As  Ji  se^arf  vb  *»#t  m^m^  Im^-t.  «r 
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to  IIm  ezterMl  part  which  it  aflfceted.  Aa  Injury  in  Xhm 
nUnml  wameay  tlie  nusdcf ,  or  the  limbs,  if  it  be  not  al- 
tended  to,  toon  efleets  otlier  parts  of  the  body  and  evan 
Hfe  itself.  Hence  Providenoe  has  put  ns  in  tlae  way  to 
fsnn  this  strong  and  almost  unconquerable  mental  habit, 
in  order  to  secure  protection,  where  it  seems  to  be  most 
urgently  and  frequently  needed. 

§.  ff7.  CkmntetioH  (ff  cm"  id€tt8  rf  $xUmi€n  ami  ime. 

If  we  examine  carefully  our  notions  of  Time,  ws  sliall 
ind  here  also  a  casual  association  of  long  continuance 
and  of  great  strength.  It  is  believed  to  be  the  ftct,  thai 
Time,  as  it  exists  in  the  ai^rehensions  of  most  persons,  la 
rqpurded  as  something  exfeiided.  It  is  not  neoemary  to 
deby  here  to  undertake  a  definition  of  time,  to  diow  what 
k  Is  in  the  abstract,  or  to  give  a  history  of  the  notion 
which  we  form  of  it.  Taking  it  for  granted,  that  every 
one  knows  what  is  meant  when  we  use  that  term,  we 
merely  assert  here,  that  for  some  cause  or  other  it  la  ex- 
ceedingly difficult  to  think  of  it,  except  in  the  light  ot  n 
modification  of  EXTEirsioif.  The  correctnem  of  this 
mnark  may  not  perhaps  appear  perfectly  obvious  at  first; 
bnt  the  expressions,  which  we  apply  to  intervals  of  dura* 
tion,  are  an  evidence  of  its  truth. 

We  say  before  such  a  time  or  €^ier  such  a  time,  the 
same  as  before  or  after  any  material  object  ;  we  wpemk  of 
a  kmg  or  a  jAoH  time  with  no  more  hesitation  than  of  a 
long  or  short  distance,  of  a  long  or  short  bridge,  or  rail- 
way, or  any  other  object  of  extension.  We  utter  our- 
selves precisely  in  the  same  way  we  should  do,  if  we  were 
certain  of  having  detected  some  real  analogy  between  the 
two,  between  length  and  shortness  in  material  substancea, 
and  what  are  called  length  and  shortness  in  time.  Bat  it 
Is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  there  is  no  such  analogy,  no 
such  similitude  ;  nor  is  it  worth  while  to  anticipate,  that 
we  shall  ever  be  able  to  detect  such  analogy  or  similitude, 
until  we  can  in  practice  apply  the  measures  of  feet,  dh, 
roods,  &c.  to  hours,  and  days,  and  weeks.  How  then  can 
it  be  accounted  for,  that  we  apply  terms  nearly  in  the 
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wqTf  M  if  tkit  wert  the  case,  and,  ••  if  tnch 
umiiaBls  could  be  made  ? 

ne  ftnMg  eaaocialim  of  then  ideas  haa  moat  proba- 
bly ariaea  in  Ihii  maoner,  Tix.  from  our  conatantly  meat* 
mring  one  of  them  qnantitiea  by  the  other.  It  is  the  coi»- 
mon  method  to  measure  time  by  motion,  and  motion  Is 
flseaanred  by  extension.  In  an  hour  the  hand  of  a  cloeh 
moTCa  over  aoertain  ipaoe ;  in  two  hours  over  double  the 
spaoe,  and  eo  on  No  doubt  it  is  convenient  to  apply 
the  terms  "long"  and  <«  short,"  «<before"  and  '"afker,"  and 
others  similnr,  to  time.  We  could  not  well  dispenm  with 
them.  But  it  ought  to  be  remembered,  if  we  would  have 
right  notions  of  things,  that  the  application  of  those  ei« 
pressions  haa  arisen  from  the  mode  in  which  we  measure 
lime,  and  that  time  %^A  extension  are  essentially  distinfft  fai 
thmr  naftun. 

§.  Its.  €(f  high  m^  kw  miii  in  rnmie* 

We  speak  of  high  and  low  in  reference  to  notes  in 
music,  the  same  as  of  the  high  or  low  position  of  material 
bodiea.  These  is  supposed  to  be  some  analogy  between 
the  folation,  which  the  notes  in  the  scale  of  music  bear 
to  each  other,  and  the  relation  of  superiority  and  inferior- 
ity in  the  position  of  bodies  of  matter.  But  it  is  imposii- 
ble  to  prove  the  existence  of  such  analogy,  however  gen^ 
orally  k  may  have  been  supposed ;  and  the  supposition 
itself  of  ite  existence  has  no  doubt  arisen  from  a  casual 
nsiocrlslion  of  ideas,  which  hm  acquired  strength  by 
lapea  of  time  and  by  repetition. 

A  proof  of  this  association  of  ideas  being  purely  accident- 
nl  is  that  an  association,  the  very  reverse  of  this,  vras  once 
prevalent.^— It  is  remarked  in  the  prebce  to  Gr^gory'b 
edition  of  Euclid's  works,  that  the  more  andent  Qrmk 
writers  considered  the  grave  sounds  as  hi^,  and  the  acute 
onm  as  low.  The  present  mode  of  qpeaking  on  the  sub- 
ject is  of  more  recent  origin  ;  but  at  what  time  and  in 
what  vray  it  was  introduced  cannot  be  asserted  with  con- 
fidence. In  the  preface  just  referred  to,  it  is,  however, 
observed,  that  the  ancient  Greek  custom  of  looking  upon 
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the  grave  loondi  ai  high  and  the  aoote  m  low,  preciiely 
the  reverse  of  what  is  now  common,  continued  down  ontil 
the  time  of  Boethint.  It  has  been  conjectored  with  some 
ingenuity,  that  this  connection  or  association  of  thought 
anong  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  for  it  was  equally  preva- 
lent among  both,  might  have  been  owing  to  the  construc- 
tion of  their  musical  instruments.  The  string,  which 
sounded  the  grave  or  what  we  call  the  low  tone,  it  has 
been  supposed,  was  placed  highest,  and  that,  which  gave 
the  shrill  or  acute,  had  the  lowest  place.  If  thu  conjec- 
ture could  be  ascertained  to  be  well  founded,  it  would 
strikingly  show,  from  what  very  slight  causes  strong  and 
permanent  associations  often  arise.  It  is  hardly  neoesMury 
to  observe,  that  it  is  important  to  eiamine  the  origin  and 
progress  of  such  associations,  in  order  that  we  may  comet 
those  erroneous  and  illusive  notions,  which  will  be  fonud 
to  be  built  upon  them.* 

§•  229.  ConnecUan  tfthe  idmu  rfexUmtUm  and  colour. 

There  is  no  necessary  connection  between  colour,  as 
the  term  is  commonly  employed  by  jdiilosophers,  and 
extension.  The  word  colour  properly  denotes  a  nriMa 
tion  in  the  mind  ;  the  word  extension,  the  quality  of  an 
external,  material  object.  There  is,  therefore,  no  more 
natural  connection,  and  no  more  analogy  between  the  two, 
than  there  is  between  pain  and  solidity.  And  yet  it  so 
happens  that  we  never  have  the  sensation  or  idea  of  col- 
our without  at  the  same  time  associating  extension  with  it; 
we  find  them,  however  different  they  may  be  in  their 


•It  is  not  necessary  for  any  purpose  we  have  in  view  here  to  tiaee 
the  origin  of  the  asaociation,  hut  it  is  undouhtedly  the  iact,  that  we  al- 
most invariably  attribute  the  notion  of  higliness  or  loftineas  to  thoee, 
who  excel,  or  are  particularly  favoured  in  any  respects.  We  can  hard- 
ly think  ol  a  nobleman,  prince,  or  king,  without  creating  for  them  an 
imaginary  orbit  somewhere  in  the  upper  sky,  where  they  revohre  ftir 
above  the  heails  of  ordinary  mortals.  Henco  the  expressions.  High 
rank.  High  birth, Elevated  genius,  Superior  talents,  tc.  and  their  of]|K>- 
sitcji,  Low  rank,  Inferior  genius,  and  the  like. —(See  Stewart's  Fiwyq, 
II,  CH.  HI,  Kaimc's  Criticiam,  Part  VII,  ch.  IV.) 


tare,  iaMfMurable  in  oer  thoogku.  TUi  ^ftnmg  ■Morh> 
tion  ii  formed  in  canteqaenoe  of  our  nhrajv  peroaTmg 
ezUofion  at  tha  very  time,  in  which  the  tmiotion  of  col- 
oar  ii  excited  in  the  mind.  The  perception  of  the  one, 
and  the  Mnmtion  of  the  other  have  been  ao  long  simuha- 
neoot,  that  wo  have  been  gradoally  drawn  into  the  belief, 
that,  on  the  one  hand,  all  eoloor  has  eztenrion,  and  on  the 
other,  all  cilennon  has  colour*  But  what  we  call  ooionr 
beii^  meidy  a  state  of  the  mind,  it  is  not  possible,  that  It 
should  with  pnqiriety  be  predicated  of  any  external  mato- 
rial  substances.  Nor  is  it  less  evident,  if  ooionr  be  mere^ 
ly  a  sensation  or  state  of  the  mind,  that  matter  can  exist, 
wsd  does  exist  without  it. 

But  whnt  has  been  said  will  not  satisfy  all  the  queries, 
which  may  be  qtartod  on  this  point,  unless  we  remark  also 
on  the  ambigiuty  in  the  word  coLoua.  The  view,  which 
has  been  taken  of  the  connection  between  colour  and  ex* 
tension,  u  founded  on  the  supposition,  tliat  colour  denotes 
a  sensation  of  the  mind,  and  that  merely.  It  seems  to  be 
supposed  by  some  writers,  that  the  word  colour  has  two 
meanmgs,  said  that  it  is  thus  generally  understood ; — (1)  h 
denotes  that  disposition,  or  arrangement,  or  whatever  it 
may  be,  in  the  particles  of  matter,  which  not  only  causes 
the  rajrs  of  light  to  be  reflected,  but  to  be  reflected  in 
ferent  ways ; — (S)  It  denotes  that  mental  sensation, 
follows,  when  the  rays  have  reached  the  retina  of  the  eye. 
When  people  use  the  term  with  this  diversity  of  signiflca- 
tion  they  can  say  with  truth,  that  external  bodies  have 
colour,  and  also  that  colour  is  a  sensation  of  the  mind.  It 
may  be  sud  also  in  the  first  sense  of  the  term,  which  has 
been  mentioned,  that  colour  has  extension,  because  parti- 
cles of  matter  have  extension.  But  it  is  not  altogether 
evident,  that  people  generally  make  this  distinction,  al- 
though some  may.  There  u  great  reason  to  think,  that 
they  commonly  mean  by  the  term  the  qo]Mamfice  of  colour 
or  the  sensation  in  the  mind  ;  and  they  no  doubt  in  gener- 
al regard  this  appearance  or  sensation,  as  belonging  to  ex- 
ternal objectS)  as  being  in  some  sense  a  part  of  those  ob- 
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jecti,  and  m  haying  extension.    How  erroneoua  this  aop- 
position  is,  has  already  qipeared  ! 

§.  250.   Tendency  oj  ihe  mmd  fo  paujnm  tht  mgn  to  Ae 

thing  eigwykd. 

Mr*  Stewart  gives  a  reason  for  our  inattention  to  the 
internal  sensation  of  colour,  (or  colour  considered  as  an 
affection  of  the  mind,)  which  is  worthy  of  s6me  notice. 
The  principle,  it  will  be  observed,  is  a  general  one,  si]qdica- 

Ue  to  other  cases  as  well  as  this. ^^  It  is  wdl  known 

(he  says)  to  be  a  general  law  of  our  constitution,  when 
one  thing  is  destined,  either  by  nature  or  by  convention, 
to  he  the  sign  of  another,  that  the  mind  has  a  disposition 
to  pass  on,  as  rapidly  as  possible,  to  the  thing  sigiufied, 
without  dwelling  on  the  eign  as  an  object  worthy  of  its 
attention.    The  most  remarkable  of  all  examples  of  this 
occurs  in  the  acquired  perceptions  of  sight,  Where  our  es- 
timates of  distance  are  frequently  the  result  of  an  intellec- 
tual process,  comparing  a  variety  of  diflerent  e^gm  togeth- 
er, without  a  possibility  on  our  part,  the  moment  after- 
wards, of  recalling  one  ringle  step  of  the  process  to  our 
recollection.    Our  inattention  to  the  sensations  of  colour, 
considered  as  affections  of  the  Mind,  or  as  modifications 
of  our  own  being,  appears  to  me  to  be  a  fact  of  precisely 
the  same  description  ;  for  all  these  sensations  were  plainly 
intended  by  nature  to  perform  the  office  of  iignsy  indica- 
ting to  us  the  figures  and  distances  of  things  external.    Of 
their  essential  importance  in  this  point  of  view,  an  idea 
may  be  formed,  by  supposing  for  a  moment  the  whole 
fiioe  of  nature  to  exhibit  onl}*  one  uniform  colour,  without 
the  slightest  variety  even  of  light  and  shade.    Is  it  not  sdf 
evident  that,  on  this  supposition,  the  organ  of  sight  would 
be  entirely  useless,  inasmuch  as  it  is  by  the  varieiiee  of  colour 
alone  that  the  outlines  or  visible  figures  of  bodies'are  so  de- 
fined as  to  be  distinguishable  one  from  another  ?  Nor  could 
the  eye,  in  this  case,  give  us  any  information  concerning  di- 
versities of  distance ;  for  all  the  various  signs  of  it,  enu- 
merated by  optical  writers,  presuppose  the  antecedent 
recognition  of  the  bodies  around  us,  as  separate  objects  of 
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pereeption.  It  is  not  tlierefoFe  mrpriung,  that  t^m  to  id. 
diipfiMihiy  sabnnrieBt  to  the  ezerdte  of  our  noblest 
sfiisfj  should  oesse,  in  early  infimcy,  to  attract  notice  as 
the  snbjoets  of  our  consciousness ;  and  that  afterwards 
they  shonid  present  themselTes  to  die  imagination  rather 
as  qualities  of  Matter,  than  as  attributes  of  Mind."* 

§.  SSI.   Whdhtr  then  beUatin  firty  ^. 

The  questions,  Whether  there  be  heat  in  fire,  coldness 
in  snow,  snort  nasi  in  sugar,  and  the  like,  seem  well  suited 
to  the  inquisitive  and  nicdy  discriminating  spirit  of  the 
Scholastic  ages.  Although  well  adapted  to  exercise 
the  ingjBBuity  of  the  Schools,  they  are  far  from  being  with- 
out SOBM  importance  in  the  more  practical  philosophy  of 
bfter  timsB.  If  these  questions  concern  merely  the  matter 
6i  CMt,  if  the  inquiry  be,  What  do  people  think  on  these 
pcnnts  ?  It  admits  of  different  answers.  But  this  is  of 
less  consequence  to  be  known,  than  to  know  what  is  the 
true  view  of  this  subject. 

The  following,  there  is  much  reason  to  think,  is 
the  view,  which  should  be  taken.  If  by  heat,  cold,  and 
taale  in  bodies,  we  merely  mean,  that  there  u  this  or  tlial 
diqKMition  or  motion  or  attraction  in  the  particles,  then  it 
must  clearly  be  granted,  that  fire  is  hot,  that  snow  is  cold, 
and  sugar  is  sweet.  But  If  by  heat  is  understood  what 
one  Ibels  on  the  application  of  fire  to  the  limbs,  or  if  by 
sweetness  u  understood  the  sensation  of  taste,  when  a  sap- 
id body  is  applied  to  the  tongue,  &c.  then  fire  has  no  heat, 
sugar  no  sweetness,  and  snow  is  not  cold.  These  states 
of  the  nund  can  never  be  transformed  into  any  thing 
material  and  external.  The  heat  or  the  cold  which  I 
ieel,  and  the  different  kinds  of  tastes  are  sensations  in  the 
soul  and  nothing  else. 

§.  SSS.   Wkdhsr  ihtn  U  mumif^  in  worii  9 

We  say  in  our  common  discourse,  that  there  is  mean- 
ing ia  words,  that  there  b  meaning  in  the  printed  page  of 

•  Stewsrt'B  Historieal  DisaerUtion  Pt.  I,  Sect.  !I,  ch.  % 
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fwr  tiMMeoooMiaw*  o»irliidi kit iNrdfaMurily  MBplsy- 
•^    We  do  Ml  dMBU  it  MotMry  too^Mllo  tlw  m» 

■poking  m  thii  pnrliciilHr  hwlMMifr,  nor  to 
to prepoie any  Aiog  belliBr.  Bni^thareii  heiv 
an  morialkm  of  idaoo,  nauhr,  bolk  in  Us  nature  and  its 
eflects,  to  that  eziitiiig  between  ezteoHon  and  colour  al- 
ready remarked  upon. 

When  otjjeda  eatetiial  tana  awe  pteaented  tovthe  lense 
of  rifMftkere  ia  JMBifulliNily  the  awtien  of  aoenecolour. 
Tkit  ■enwtien  wa  have  been  lo  long  in  the  habit  of  leier- 
riiftothe  extend  oljeet,  that  wo  apeak  andnet,aa  if 
tto  oolonr  wwa  tndy  hi  that  ot^eet  and  I 
lathakngnage  of  D'Aleadbert,  as  if  the 
ImMpoittid  oat  of  Ae  aMnd»  and  ■pieadia 
anhalanee.  And  it  ia  not  nntH  wo  take  aoae  tine  to .  re- 
flaot«  and  anil  we  iMlitiiffr  a  canfiil  azaaunatioki*  that  we 
aatiiAadof  oorenronr* 
In  the  Munae  way  when  we  look  upon  tike  page  of  an-an^ 
r  wo  eay  it  haa  meaning,  or  tliat  it  ia  AiH  of  thought ; 
in  trath.  In  ooniei|iienee  of  a  long  coatimmd  and 
obatinate  aamriation,  of  which  we  are  hardly  aenaiUe  onr» 
advea}  we  trantport  the  meaning  or  thought  out  of  tmt^ 
eelTei  and  spread  it  up<m  that  page.  The  thought  or 
meaning  is  in  oursdves,  but  is  placed  by  us,  through  tlw 
means  of  a  casual  but  very  strong  association,  is  the  writ- 
ten marks,  which  are  before  us.  All  the  power,  which  the 
words  haTe,  results  from  convention,  or,  what  is  the  same 
thing,  exists  in  consequence  of  certain  intellectual  habita, 
formed  in  reference  to  thoee  words.  It  is  these  habits, 
formed  in  reference  to  them,  it  is  this  mental  correspond- 
enoe,  which  gives  these  characters  all  their  value ;  and 
without  the  mind,  which  answers  to  and  which  interprets 
them,  they  could  be  considered  as  nothing  more  than  mere 
Uack  strokes  drawn  upon  white  paper,  and  essentially  dif- 
fering in  nothing  from  the  xigxag  and  unmeaning  deKnea* 
tions  of  a  schoolboy  on  the  sand.  As  all  the  beautiful 
variety  of  colours  do  not  and  cannot  have  an  existence 
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witkool  the  mind,  which  has  sensations  of  them  or  per- 
eeiTes  them,  so  words  are  useless,  are  unmeaning,  are  noth- 
ing without  the  interpretations  of  an  intellect,  that  has 
been  trained  up  so  as  to  correspond  to  them.  Otherwise 
there  would  be  meaning  in  the  unknown  inscriptions  on  the 
bricks  brought  from  Babylon  ;  there  would  be  meaning 
in  those  hieroglyphical  iBgures  on  the  monuments  of 
Egypt,  which  haye  hitherto  eluded  the  efforts  to  interpret 
them  ;  they  would  not  stare  upon  us  with  the  unintelligent 
▼acancy  of  an  idiot.  They  are  now  without  meaning, 
without  life  and  intelligence,  for  this  reason  and  this  only, 
that  the  minds,  which  once  corresponded  to  them,  and 
which  ga^e  them  life  and  intelligence,  are  no  more.  By 
association,  therefore,  we  refer  the  meaning  to  the  writ- 
ten characters  or  words,  when  in  truth  it  is  in  the  minds 
and  there  alone. 

§•  233.  Ans^  of  examining  such  eonnecHom  ofUumght. 

It  is  of  great  importance  to  us  to  be  able  to  separate 
ideas,  which  our  situation  and  habits  may  have  inti* 
matdy  cooibined  together.  To  a  person,  who  has  this 
power  in  a  considerable  degree,  we  readily  give  the  cred- 
it of  possessing  a  clear  and  discriminating  judgment. 
And  this  mental  characteristic  is  of  great  consequence 
not  only  in  pursoing  the  study  of  intellectual  philosophy, 
bnt  in  the  conduct  of  life.  It  is  in  particular  directly  sub* 
servient  to  the  power  of  reasoning,  since  all  processes 
of  reasoning  are  made  up  of  successive  propositions,  the 
comparison  of  which  implies  the  exercise  of  judgment. 
The  associations  of  thought,  which  have  been  mentioned 
in  this  chapter,  are  so  intimate  or  rather  almost  indis* 
soluble,  that  they  try  and  discipline  the  mind  in  this 
respect, — they  teach  it  to  discriminate.  They  are  wor* 
thy  to  be  examined,  therefore,  and  to  be  understood,  not 
only  for  the  immediate  jdeasure,  which  they  afford  in  the 
discovery  of  our  errours  ;  but  also  because  they  have 
the  effect  of  training  up  one's  powers  to  some  good  pur* 
pose.  Let  a  person  be  accustomed  to  making  such  dis- 
criminations as  are  imidied  in  fiilly  understanding  the 
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ular  ctrcvniftaBoes  of  an  event,  that  the  event  itieJf  in  gen- 
end  mutt  have  been  tlie  object  of  our  attention.  There 
is  tome  particular  thing  in  all  cases  of  intentional  remem- 
brance, which  we  wish  to  call  to  mind,  although  we 
are  totally  unable  to  state  what  it  is ;  but  we  know,  that 
it  is  somehow  connected  with  some  general  event,  which 
we  already  have  in  memory.  Now  by  revolving  in  mind 
the  great  frets  or  outlines  of  that  event,  it  so  happens, 
that  the  particular  circumstance,  which  we  were  in 
search  of^  k  called  up.  But  certainly  no  one  can  say 
that  this  is  done  by  a  direct  volition ; — so  iar  from  it, 
that  nothing  more  is  wanted  to  explain  it,  than  the  com- 
mon principles  of  association.  This  statement  is  illustra- 
ted, whenever,  in  reciting  an  extract  which  we  had  com- 
mitted to  memory,  we  are  at  a  loss  for  the  beginning  of 
a  particular  sentence.  In  such  a  case  we  naturally  repeat 
a  nomber  of  times  the  concluding  words  of  the  preced- 
ing sentence,  and  very  soon  we  recall  the  sentence, 
which  was  lost ;  not,  however,  by  direct  volition,  but  by 
association. 


§.  2S5.  Jbfoeiaiiant  eantrolhd  by  on  indirut  tobmtary 

power. 

But  we  would  not  be  understood  to  say,  that  the 
^1  possesses  no  influence  whatever  over  our  trains  of 
thought ;  its  influence  is  very  considerable,  although  it  is 

not,  as  we  have  seen,  immediate  and  direct. (1)  We 

have,  in  the  first  place,  the  power  of  checking  or  delay- 
ing the  succession  of  ideas.  This  power  is  alwajrs  found 
to  exist,  when  the  direction  of  the  mind  towards  a  par- 
ticular subject  is  attended  with  a  feeling  of  denre  or 
interest.  We  are  not,  indeed,  enabled  by  our  power 
in  this  respect  either  directly  to  call  up  or  to  bamsh 
any  one  or  any  number  of  our  thoughts.  Bui  the  conse- 
quence is,  a  variety  of  trains  of  thought  are  suggested, which 
would  not  have  been  suggested,  had  it  not  been  for 
ihe  circumstance  of  the  original  train  being  delayed. 
Thus,  in  the  course  of  our  mental  associations,  the  name 
of  Sir  Isaac  Newton  occurs ; — ^we  experience  a  strong 
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a     inwreat ;   aided   by   this  inlereal,    we  check 
I         of  our  thotigtits  at  tluil  najne,  and    we    fed 
"-iMioiUt  that    wc   have   within    ua   ifae  ability 
a       While  we   delay  u|>on  it,  a   variety   of  seriea 
lu  occurx.     At   one  moment,  we  think  of  eminent 
iieinnticiane  and  aetronomerti,  for  he  himseir  was  one  ; 
tu  anothcT,  we   think  of  tho«e  colemporarie*,  who  were 
hU  jmrticiilar  friends,  whatever  their  rank  in  Kience,  be- 
cauw  they  lived  at   tlie  lame  time  ;  a  moment  after,  our 
mtiids  dwell  npoti  some  striking  incidentt  in  hin  life  or 
■ome  marked  features  in  his  eocial    or  intellectual  char- 
acter ; — and  again,  we  may  be  led  to  think,  almost  in  the 
MiDT     inittant,    of   Goine     proposition    or    deraonst ration, 
which    hud    once   exercised   his  patience   aitd  ikill.      In 
eoBipqueuci^  of  delaying  a  few    moments  on  the   name  or 
rather  on  the   general  idea  of  the  man,  these  different 
trains  of  thonght  are  presented  ;  and  we  can  evidently  fix 
our  mindti    upon   one   of  lhe«e  subjects,  if  we   choose,  or 
have  a  desire  lo,  and  dismiss  the  others.     This  is  one  way, 
in  which  l>y  choice  or  volition  we  are  able  to  exercise  a 
considerable  indirect  power  over  our  associations. 

(2)  We  ac(|uire,  in  the  second  place,  great  power  over 
our  atEociationH  by  habits  and,  as  no  man  ordinarily  forms 
anek  habit'  without  choodng  to  form  it,  we  kare  here 
anothw  inttance  of  the  radirect  power  of  volitioB.  By 
the  term  Habit,  when  it  ii  applied  to  oar  mental  opera- 
tional we  mean  in  partioolar  that  facility  or  rea^UneM, 
which  they  acquire  by  being  frequently  repeated.  The 
oontequanee  of  repetition  or  freqiMot  practice  is,  that  cer- 
tain aMociationa  are  soon  Tery  much  straigthened,  or  that 
a  boility  in  them  ia  acquired- 
Striking  imtanoea  of  the  eflect  of  repetition  hare  been 
given  in  the  oonrae  of  this  ch^ter,  although  it  might  per- 
kapa  be  taid  in  reapect  to  these,  that  they  were  foi«ed  ap- 
Ofl  va  by  oar  particular  aituation,  rather  than  broaght 
about  by  positive  desire  or  choice.  But  there  are  other 
instances,  to  which  this  remark  is  not  equally  applicaUe. 

It  is  a  well  known  Uek,  that  almost  any  person  nay 

become  a  pnnater  or  rhymer  by  taking  the  pains  to  fonn 
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a  ksbil,  Uuii  it)  by  incrMnng  the  fiMuIity  of  certain 
ciAlioM  by  fraqueiit  repetition.  By  punning  we  under- 
stand  tlie  power  of  readily  tommoning  op,  on  a  particular 
occaaon,  a  nomber  of  words  different  from  each  other  in 
neaning,  but   resembling  each  other,  more  or  less,  in 

sound. ^That  fiicility  of  association,  which  is  acquired 

by  frequent  repetition  and  which  is  commonly  expressed 
by  the  word  babIt,  (as  when  we  say  of  a  person  that  he 
has  formed  a  habit  of  expression,)  is  the  great  secret  of 
fluemy  in  extemporaneous  speaking.  The  extemporane- 
ous lyeaker  must,  indeed,  have  ideas  ;  no  modification  of 
association  whatever  can  supply  the  place  of  them.  But 
his  ability  to  arrange  them  in  some  suitable  order  and  to 
express  them  in  words  without  previous  care  and  effort,  is 
the  result,  in  a  great  measure,  of  habits  of  association  flow- 
ing from  his  own  dioice  and  determination. —  (See  Stew- 
art's Elements,  Vol.  I.  ch.  vi.  pt.  S  ;  Historioal  Disser- 
tation, Pt.  I.  §•  II.  CH.  t ;  Brown's  Lioctures,  xli,  xlii, 
XI.IX.  Ac.) 


CUAPTBB  iXSTENTS. 


OOltfLEX  MOTMNS  Of  SlTEUf AL  OU^A 
•^•a*.  €!f  \impVttif  mi |l ^miiilil  ii<w*» 


BBMBfe  iMTbff  tbat  pMtiM  of  «ur  kaowMgt. 
^^^uh  kas  •■  •ztanial  origm,  it  ■■  ameemmry  M  eiiDine  it 
hmhtinn  to  tlu  prindple  or  Inr  of  Simplidty  and 
Cmmiliiiiw,  wluch  WM  fonnsrly  ooondand.  We  fiad 
aa  exaBUOBtioD,  that  oar  mental  rtatea  do  not  poasM  the 
nine  value,  but  oftentimei  one  u  ▼irtoally  equal  to  many 
othera;  and  hence  we  are  able  to  resolve  the  whole  mass  of 
them  into  the  two  general  cltMei  of  Simple  and  Complex, 
it  may  aeem  rarprinng,  that  one  mental  state,  which  haa 
a  perfect  unity  and  umplicity  in  itself,  should  still  embrace 
two,  three,  or  any  number  of  others ;  but  such'is  undoubt- 
edly the  Isct.  Let  us  fix  our  attention  upon  whatever 
complex  notion  or  feeUng  wc  please  to,  and  we  ■ball  find 
it  soaoeptible  of  being  examined  under  this  view  ;  we  may 
consider  it  in  its  whole  or  in  its  parts,  in  its  compreheo- 
uon  or  its  elements. 

And  it  may  be  added  here,  that,  in  a  practical  point  of 
view,  the  ability  to  do  this,  and  the  habit  of  doing  it  are 
of  much  importwice.  In  early  life,  and  in  all  the  stsges 
of  education,  the  practice  of  mental  analysis,  in  its  appli- 
cation to  particular  thoughts  and  feelings,  should  undoubt- 


Bdif hthefH uf.    bwilitttfce 
of  pvoepliflay  cad  » tke 
eonle  jodgMcat,  if  mm 
mwHil  gUte,!*  porsittedto  be 
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/!..);#«»  tmrnm/m huiium i i^  y  kh^^^j 


ivjwrattlie  Imubm  miid mdMibtodUj  fimb  ito 


to  Ab  deMfiftioB^  to  nfciDh 
w  giTS  M  ■Mnfw ;  Um  proMiaeiit  dhrtnuliet  oiriy  are 
■MdrlMd  in  Aai  iMrf>  to  the  m^ed  off  UMfe,  iHuch  mp^ 
prmi  iMtt6|  pad  iwartkBy  nMO|^  m  wMi  otihcr  ^Biyerwliai, 

BiitwhitwotcnnoiirmnpleiiolkwMMorf|iiowBi«lifr 
ooly  of  tlie  putt  of  objects.  In  point  of  fiM^t^howeTer^tkeee 
ezlemftl  objects,  iHiich  come  under  our  notice,  are  present- 
ed to  us  as  wholes,  end  as  sndi,(wiieteTerinnyluive  been  the 
ofiginsi  process  leading  to  thai  result,)  ivoTory  ei 
teniplsie  thenu^^Tehe  for  instance  aLOAPsroivB. 
ovdinarjr  and  oobbbmii  thoughts  ufon  ilraM»«doubled- 
If  oentemplale  it  as  awhoie;the  stale  of  mind,  which 

to  it,  embvaoM  it  as  such.  This  complex 
I  others  whieh  arsooasplsK,  is  TirtuaUfoqual 
if  othors  of  a  more  demsniarf  ehaineter. 

Hisnee,  when  wo  are  cdDed  upon  toipve  an  aocoont  of 
the  loadstone,  wo  can  return  no  other  answer  than  hy  an 
ennmeralion  of  its  elements*  It  is  something,  which  hm 
weight,  colour,  hardness,  friabUity,  power  to  draw  iron, 
and  whatever  else  we  discover  in  it. 

We  use  the  term  oold.  This  is  a  complex  lerm^  and 
implies  a  complexity  in  the  corresponding  mental  state. 
But  if  we  use  the  word  gold,  or  any  oth^  synonymous 
word,  in  the  hearing  of  a  man  who  has  neither  seen  that 
substance,  nor  had  it  explained  to  him,  he  will  not  under- 
stand what  is  meant  to  be  conveyed.  We  must  enter  into 
an  analysis  ;  and  show,  that  it  is  a  combination  of  the 
qualities  of  yellowness,  great  weight,  fusibility,  ductility, 
kjc.  We  look  upward  to  the  sun  in  the  heavens.  But  what 
should  we  know  of  that  great  aggregate,  if  we  could  not 
contemplate  it  in  the  elements  of  form  and  extension,  of 
brightness  and  heat,  of  roundness  and  regularity  of  motion  ? 
—All  the  ideas  therefore,  which  we  form  of  external  ob* 
jects  considered  as  whotes,  are  complex ;  and  all  such  com* 
plex  notions  are  composed  of  those  which  are  simple. 
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§.  SS9.  Somiikbig  wuiin  in  external  objeeU  Aannu^ 

Bat  it  li  to  be  ntioiiMited,  thai  we  iliall  eipoee  ounelTei 
here  to  be  ptewed  by  certain  inquiries.  It  will  be  nid 
periiapf,  that  this  nnkesthe  whole  Titible  creation  amere 
congregation,  (antceptible  undoobtedlj  of  being  arranged 
into  clawMi  bvt  after  all  a  mere  congregation,)  of  attri- 
bntea,  quaKtiea,  or  propertiea.  What  we  beh<rid  yonder, 
it  will  perhqia  be  dieged  as  an  illustration  of  the  objec- 
tion, is  mera  greenness,  resistance,  hardness,  finrm,  Ac. 
bnt  nothing  uKMre ;  it  is  not  a  tbbb.  In  the  flrmament 
diere  is  brightness,  and  heat,  and  roundness,  and  unifonn* 
ity  of  notion,  but  that  is  all ;  we  mislafce  when  we  sup* 
pose  there  Is  a  reality,  an  actual  sun.  In  a  word,  tUs 
▼iew  of  external  objects  brings  us  back  to  one  of  the  fim- 
damental  doctrmes  of  Pyrrho,  that  there  is  nothing  ex- 
ternal to  us  but  certain  uniform  appearances,  which  are 
mistaken  Am*  existences  and  realities  without  being  so. 

In  regard  to  tiiis  objection,  we  observe  in  the  first 
place,  it  has  no  rightful  application  against  the  views  we 
maintidn,  because  we  willingly  admit  and  assert  the  truth 
of  an  existence,  (however  difficult  and  puxriing  it  may  be 
to  the  mind  to  conceive  of  it,)  independently  of  these  quail- 
ties ;  in  other  words,  that  there  is  something  more,  in 
point  of  ftct,  than  what  is  outwardly  exhibited.  On  a 
carefcl  examination  of  our  feelings  we  shall  probably  find 
it  impossible  even  to  conceive  of  a  quality  without  a  sub- 
ject, or  an  attribate  without  some  object  to  which  it 
belongs.  The  quality,  therefore,  and  the  existence,  to 
which  it  belongs,  the  outward  acoesriUle  presentation  and 
the  subjective  nature  or  essence  are  not,  in  the  view  of  the 
mind,  identical. 

Furthermore,  the  greater  part  of  the  qualities  ai  bod- 
ies are  not  properly  absolute,  but  depend  for  their  foil  re- 
sults oh  the  coexistent  action  of  a  percipient  mind ;  in 
other  words  they  are  what  they  are  experienced  to  be, 
not  in  their  own  nature,  but  only  in  relation  to  oursrives. 
N<kw  if  we  suppose  every  human  being  struck  at  once  out 
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of  tKhtftPOfj  muLj  we  not  rawoiMbljr  knagiae,  that  tkt 
Mfftli  will  be  ewentJePy  what  it  now  ie  i  IGght  net  yen- 
der  tree  itill  eziat,  perpetvattag  iU  form  and  productive- 
MM^  its  flowera  and  firoilf  though  there  ahoold  be  no  ore- 
lied  mind,  where  iU  iragranee  would  liegerjor  its  beauty 
hererealed?  Might  not  the  tun  punue  his  journey  in  tlie 
heevena,  though  thera  ahould  be  none  to  rejoice  in  his 
rin^g,  or  to  marh  hia  going  down  ?  Would  not  nature 
in  her  ewence,  and  in  all  her  forma,  rem^  in  foct  the 
tame,  although  the  peculiar  aqpect,  in  which  ahe  had  pre- 
▼ioualy  been  repealed  to  man,  would  no  longer  be  reali- 
Md  i  If  there  be  a  foundation  for  theae  inquiriea,  they 
evidenlly  go  to  erinoe  the  reaaonableaem  of  the  au^pod* 
taouy  thiA  a  diatinction  may  be  drawn  between  the  quali* 
tieaof  aaatt«r  and  matter  itaelf,  between  the  material  attri- 
baHoMd  Ae  material  aub|eot,  between  the  outward  rab* 
tive  da^raiopemenl  and  the  inward  dbaolote  nature. 

It  wUl  then  perhapa  be  aaked.  Why- we  do  not  direct 
our  attention  at  once  to  the  true  lubjective  eziatence,  to 
matter  itielf,  and  not  delay  upon  ita  afqpendagea  ?  The 
anawer  ia,  wo  cannot ;  the  mind  baa  italhnita.  It  might 
be  aaked  with  the  aame  reaaon,  Why  we  do  not  look 
directly  into  the  exiatence  andesaenoe  of  the  Deity,  inatead 
of  atudying  Him  in  his  works  and  intermediate  manifea- 
tationa  ?  The  answer  is  the  same.— —The  qualities  and 
propertiea  of  bodiea  are  the  signs  or  marks,  which  are 
immediately  presented  to  our  notice.  They  form  the  occa- 
sion, on  which  the  mind,  by  its  power  of  origiiial  sug* 
oBSTioif,  assures  us  of  something  more  than  the  signs, 
which  immediately  fall  under  our  notice.  It  assures  us 
of  a  real  existence,  bearing  undoubtedly  a  peculiarity  of 
aspect,  in  consequence  of  the  way  in  which  it  is  made 
known  to  us,  but  still  an  independent  reality  ;  and  we 
call  it  variously  a  material  subject,  material  existence,  mat- 
ter, &c.  Nor  is  this  notion  to  be  regarded  as  indistinct, 
although  being  a  simple  one,  each  one  must  depend  for  the 
clearness  of  his  perception  of  it  on  himself. 

This  view  leads  us  back  to  a  conclusion,  which  on  a 
iormer  occasion  was  expressly  admitted,  (§.  §.  58,  60.) 
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Aftar  what  Ium  now  been  odd,  we  tiill  ackoowledijei  as  in 
the  eeetkMM  referred  to,  our  ignorance  of  the  interioorna- 
tnre  of  matter  ;  we  know  its  ezistenoe,  as  we  do  that  of 
the  mind,  bat  we  know  the  nature  of  neither  of  them ; 
except  so  fur  in  both  cases  as  it  is  made  known  by  the  de- 
veiopement  of  their  attributes  and  properties.  We  ac- 
knowledge also  our  inability  to  make  the  nature  of  any 
body  of  matter  known  to  others,  except  by  a  reference 
to  such  attrBraCes  and  properties.  But  in  respect  to 
acknowledging  in  any  form  or  in  any  way,  that  matter 
has  no  true  and  substantial  existence,  howerer  limited  and 
perplexed  may  be  our  understanding  of  it,  we  could  not 
do  it  without  riolence  to  an  original  and  authoritative 
intimation  of  our  mental  nature,  which  sophistry  may 
indeed  for  a  moment  doud  and  perplex,  but  which  can 
nerer  be  permanently  weakened  and  overthrown  by  any 
thing. 

§•  t40.  Complex  notum$  pnceJUd  ^  ttrnpfa  met. 

It  would  mem  firom  what  has  been  thus  fer  stated,  that 
there  is  in  the  dam  of  mental  states  now  under  considera- 
tion an  internal  or  mental  complexity,  corresponding  to 
the  complexity  in  the  external  object.  But  it  is  not  to  be 
thought,  that  we  arrive  at  this  ultimate  complexity  of 
neotal  state  by  a  single  act,  by  an  undivided  and  ins^ara- 
Ue  movement  of  the  mind,  although,  such  is  the  rapidity 
of  the  ]vooess,  it  may  in  some  cases  seem  to  be  so.  On 
the  contrary,  every  simple  idea,  inv<rived  in,  and  forming 
a  part  of  the  compound,  so  fer  as  we  have  any  distinct 
eoncqption  of  the  compounded  idea,  passes  under  a  rapid 
review,  and  the  com^dex  state  ot  the  mind  is  the  result  of 
this  rapid  review.  We  cannot,  for  instance,  have  the 
complex  notimi  of  a  man,  of  iron,  of  loadstone,  of  a  tree, 
Ac  without  having  first,  at  some  time,  subjected  each 
simple  element,  of  which  such  objects  are  made  up,  to  a 
separate  examination.  (See§.  §.  1S6,  1S9.) 

This  glance  of  the  mind  at  the  various  simple  notions  is 
performed  indeed  vnih  such  extreme  quickness,  (at  least 
generally  so,)  that  the  successive  steps  of  it  are  not  recol- 


IccleJ  ;  but  tbis,  whcu  we  consider  the  rapidity  of  tbe 
mind'*  uperatioiui  ia  olhcr  iDUaJict.'s,  is  no  sufficient  objec- 
tioo  to  the  itatemeut,  wtticli  has  been  made. 

Tlic  proce«*  in  the  formation  of  complex  ideas  goes  od 
Cruin  «tep  to  step,  from  one  simple  or  elementary  part  to 
another,  but  when  the  eiaminiitioD  is  completed,  tlte  ulti- 
mate state  of  the  mind,  which  the  completion  of  the  pro- 
cess implies,  is  not  to  be  considered  as  ia  any  degree  want- 
ing in  unity  or  oneness.  It  is,  in  itself  coosidercd,  as 
much  one  and  indivisible  as  any  of  those  states  of  mind 
which  wo  know  to  be  simple. 

'  ^.  S4I.  ImpafieHimt  ^  ow  eamfitx  mAanivf  esferaol 

Althougk  the  miad  of  man  u  to  be  ri^ERrded,i»  tbe 
gvnt  ordwing  and  eonitHiition  oi  this^  m  in  some  in- 
portant  senae  the  repreaentative  of  the  material  umverae, 
it  must  itill  be  acknowledged  to  be  a  very  imperfect  one. 
b  is  as  tme  fat  nature,  «>  it  b  in  rel^on,  that  we  knovi  onJy 
.  im  pm*.  .  Mas  h«T»  no  doabt  been  always  advancing  in 
■kwwiedge,  but  wlun  we  compare  our  present  acquin- 
iioM  with  our  former  ignorance,  we  may  weU  anticipate, 
that  the  progress  of  the  future  will  lay  tbe  foundation  of 
•Dother  comparison,  not  so  flattering  to  the  present  gener^ 
ation.  This  view  will  not  only  apply  to  knowledge  in 
the  mass  ;  but  will  hold  good,  on  a  smaller  scale,  of  every 

complex  notion  which  we  form. Take  for  instance  the 

complex  idea  of  Gold.  The  thought  is  understood  to  be 
the  repreaentative  of  the  thing.  But  is  it  in  this  case  a 
true  one  ?  If  we  shoidd  admit  it  to  be  so  as  far  as  it  goes, 
still  it  u  evidently  not  a  full  or  perfect  one ;  nor  can  we 
regard  it  as  such  without  sufiering  ourselves  to  be  led  into 
errour.  In  the  complicated  notion,  to  which  men  agree  in 
giving  that  name,  we  combine  the  simple  ideas  of  yellow- 
ness, weight,  hardness,  malleability,  and  perhaps  others  ; 
but  it  is  only  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  no  person  com- 
bines, in  his  conception  of  it,  all  its  properties. 

Philosophy  may  boast  of  her  acliievemenu  ;  but  na- 
ture has  not  revealed  all  her  secrets  yet.     Can   any  man 


es^fUm  ihtt  laode  of  th^  connecticMi  between  jMad  aadmat- 
ler  I  ThtfL  m  m  eecrei  not  yel  cleared  up.  Can  any  nan 
aiierl  peakively  whal  thai  cohetion  er  attraction  is,  which 
halds  iiigether  liia  parts  of  goldU  iron,  and  other  material 
bodiea  ?  That  k  a  snbject  also,  on  which  nature  has  re- 
senred  to  henetf  sooMthing  fiirthar  to  say.  One  body 
impinging  upon  another  puts  it  in  motion  ;  and  in  our 
wisdom  wo  give  it  aname ;  we  call  it  motion  by  impulse* 
But  can  any  man  tdl|  what  motion  is  ?  Still  more  can  he 
point  out,  how  motion  passes  firom  one  body  to  another 
when  tlM  particles  of  those  bodies  come  in  contact,  if  in- 
deed there  can  be  any  actual  contact  ? — Sudi  are  the 
doubts,  that  pram  upon  us,  wherever  we  turn  our  eyes. 
But  this  is  not  said  to  discourage  inquiry.  The  firU  step 
in  laying  a  good  and  broad  foundation  is  to  be  fully  sensi- 
Meof  our  ignorance,  and  of  the  mind's  limits. 


§•  S4S.  Imfmrkmu  qf  correcting  and  enlarging  our  complex 

notions. 

While  we  insist  here  as  formerly,  that  the  mind  has  its 
limits  which  it  cannot  pass,  we  object  with  equal  earnest- 
ness to  any  perveruon  or  misapplication  of  this  fundamen- 
tal doctrine.  Rightly  understood,  it  is  a  great  help.  But 
it  is  not  rightly  understood,  if  we  supjKMie  that  the  doc- 
trine of  the  mental  powers  being  limited  necessarily  implies, 
that  the  mind  is  stationary.  Although  limited  in  some 
respects,  h  is  not.kept  every  where  in  check  ;  essentially 
active  and  progressive,  it  is  capable  of  great  and  happy 
triomphs.  The  history  of  almost  every  department  of 
ecience  clearly  evinces  the  truth  of  this  last  remark. 

In  the  days  of  Moses  men  looked  upon  the  earth  as  a 
plane  surface,  and  upon  the  heavenly  firmament  as  a  solid 
concave  sphere,  which  might  be  opened  and  shut  by  means 
of  windows  and  gates,  as  occasion  required.  But  mod- 
em astronomy,  if  one  may  be  allowed  the  expression, 
has  made  a  window  of  the  whole,  removed  the  gates,  and 
let  in  an  unbounded  universe. 

We  have  the  authority  of  Condorcet  for  the  assertion, 
that  the  geometry  of  ancient  Egypt  and  India  consisted 
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Qttf  mt  cmtfim  deiMntarjr  truths ;  and  eren  tbese  wmt 
nut  known  to  the  people  generally,  but  only  to  the  priests. 
Birt  such  was  the  adranoement  of  the  human  mind,  that 
some  years  afterwards,  in  tbe  time  of  Hipparchns  and 
Archimedes,  these  truths  had  not  only  been  enlarged  into 
sciences,  but  were  taught  in  thrir  new  and  extmided  forms 
in  the  Grecian  Schools,  and  had  become  the  property  of 
the  great  body  of  the  people.  Modem  times  have  advan- 
ced still  Ikrther ;  they  have  amplified  while  they  have 
dBsooTered  ;  so  that  ^istruse  geometrical  rdations,  which 
were  once  a  task  for  the  strongest  intdlect,  have  now  be- 
come parts  of  elementary  instmcticm.*—— There  has 
been  a  correiponding  improvement  in  other  dqiartments, 
and  Especially  in  the  science  of  man,  in  morab  and  poli- 
tics, in  the  rights  and  duties  of  citiasns  and  melons* 

The  human  mmd,  therefore,  is  to  be  regarded  as  oertdn- 
ly  and  essentially  progressive,  although  it  is  acknowledg- 
ed to  be  in  some  respects  limited.     It  tarries  not  by  the 

*  The  passage  of  Condoreet,  referred  to  in  the  text,  and 
which  may  be  foand  near  the  dose  of  his  treatise  on  Publk 
Instmction,  is  as  follows  ; — "  Ces  v£rit£s  ^l^mentaires  de 
gtom^trie  et  d'astronomie,  qai  avoient  ^t^  dans  V  Inde  et 
dans  I'Egypte  une  doctrine  occolte,  sar  laqaelle  des  pretres 
ambitieox  aveieDt  fonde  lear  empire,  ^toient  dans  la  Grece, 
au  temps  d'Archimede  ou  d'Hipparque,  des  connoissances 
vnlgaires  ensei  gn^es  dans  les  ^coles  communes.  Dans  le 
siecle  dernier,  il  snffisoit  de  quelques  ann^es  d^^ude  pour 
savoir  tout  ce  qu^Archimede  et  Hipparque  avoient  pu  con- 
noitre  ;  et  aiyoord'hui  deux  anuses  de  FeDseignement  d'an 
professeur  vont  au-del&  de  ce  qae  savoient  Leibnitz  ou  New- 
ton. Qa'on  m^dite  cet  example,  qu'on  saisisse  cette  chaine 
qui  sMtend  d'on  pretre  de  Memphis  k  Euler,  et  remplit  la 
distance  immense  qui  les  s^pare  ;  qu'on  observe  a  chaque 
^poque  le  g^nie  devan^ant  le  siecle  present,  et  la  mediocrite 
atteignant  k  ce  qu'il  avoit  d^couvert  dans  celui  qui  precedoit, 
on  apprendra  que  la  nature  nous  a  donn6  les  moyens  d'eparg- 
ner  le  temps  et  de  manager  Pattention,  et  qu'il  n'existe  au- 
cune  raison  de  croire  que  ces  moyens  puissent  avoir  un 
terme."  BiblioUuque  de  L* Homme  Publicy  Sur  L* Instruction 
Publi(iue  par  M.  Condorcety  Sd  Memoire. 
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wftjr*  WUie  msome  directions  it  is  cbecked  by  inptssiUe 
bomidHifl^  and  oonlnriled  by  undterable  laws,  it  marek- 
6s  ardently  forward  in  others,  gathering  strength  from  its 
increased  coneentration,  and  securing  the  victory  by  the 
unity  and  Jiiefilnteii  of  its  attack. 

Now  these  general  views  in  regard  to  the  mind,  we 
wonld  qppiy  to  the  elonents  of  knowledge ;  (we  qpeak 
here  ezdnsively  of  the  knowledge  of  the  external  world.) 
The  mass  of  knewledge  takes  its  character  from  that  of  its 
elements.  If  the  latter  be  erroneous,  it  is  like  the  canker 
io  the  bad,  and  like  the  little  leaven  that  leavens  the  whole 
lamp  ;  it  will  soon  aflect  the  entire  mass ;  it  will  mar  the 
strength  and  beauty  of  the  whole  sjrstem.  As  a  general 
statement,  there  is  no  asistake  in  our  simple  notions,  as 
far  as  they  go ;  they  are  just  what  nature  made  them,  and 
designed  them  to  be  ;  bat  those,  which  are  complex,  are 
susceptible  both  ef  enlargement  and  correction.  It  is  a 
great  obfect  therefore  to  give  them  an  enhanced  value, 
both  by  multiplying  their  elementary  parts«  and  by  expel- 
ling from  them  those,  which  have  been  prematurely  and 
wrongly  introdnoed.  It  is  in  this  way  revolutions  are  ef- 
fected in  the  human  mind.  A  man  examines  his  complex 
notion  of  an  external  body  ;  of  an  earth,  a  mineral,  a  veg^ 
etable,  or  an  animal.  He  finds  reason  to  reject  one  ele- 
mentary view,  which  he  had  formerly  entertained,  and  to 
substftute  another.  And  in  doing  so  it  is  not  improbable, 
that  he  has  laid  the  foundation  for  a  change  in  the  features 
of  a  whole  science. 

§.  S4S.  Cfttkai  wrtiobe  undentood  by  chimmeat  ideat. 

Mr.  Locke  someviiiere  speaks  of  certain  notions,  which 
the  mind  is  capable  of  framing  and  to  which  it  ascribes 
an  external  and  material  existence,  as  chimerical,  in  op- 
position to  those  which  are  reaU  Although  the  consider- 
ation of  the  notions  thus  designated  may  be  deemed  more 
important  in  a  practical,  than  a  purely  philosophical  point 
of  view,  the  subject  is  evidently  deserving  some  attention. 
When  an  idea  is  a  real  or  well-founded  one,  it  has  some- 
thing precisely  corresponding  to  it  in  nature,  at  least  so 


Bill  wImb' Uw  iiiiMd  «o '  bring*  togelliar  «m1  combiiMiits 
pHiotpli«ns  wm  to  fonn  fonietluiig  of  wkkh  nature  pre* 
•aafti  no  cofrwponding  radttj,  tlia»  Mch  notion  or  feei^ 
ing  18  spoken  of  as  chimerical*  If^  for  inatancci  a  person 
weio  known  to  kave  an  idea  of  ai»od]F,  yeUow,  or  of  some 
odMT  colonri  malleaUe,  fixed,  possessing  in  a  word  aH  the 
qnaitiea  of  iron  or  of  gold  with  this  cBfierence  only,  of  its 
bisfaig  Kghter  than  water,  it  wonid  be  what  we  tennn 
driaserical  idea.  That  is ;  it  woidd  h»re  nothing  eones- 
ponding  to  it  in  the  nature  of  things. 

We  read,  among  other  marrels  of  the  ScandinaTian 
mythology,  of  Nageliara,  the  smr  of  the  eons.*  It  had 
the  singuiag  property  of  almost  indefinite  enlargement  or 
dfaninntion  aooording  to  droumstances.  When  the  hour 
of  sailing  came,  the  finTOuring  gales  blew  of  themsehes^ 
and  the  Tessei  displayed  room  enough  for  the  reception  ef 
the  uncounted  deitissi  to  which  the  creatire  imaginations 
of  the  Nordi  had  grren  eustence.  When  the  vojrage 
Ofer,  it  shrunk  into  the  most  dwarfish  dimensions,  so  th 
it  ooold  he  Uken,  apart^  friwd  up,  and  carried  convenient<-^ 
ly  in  the  pilot's  pocket.— ——Although  all  the  dements,  o9^ 
which  this  curious  fiction  is  framed,  are  to  be  found  bt 
nature,  it  would  still  be  termed,  in  the  phraseology  of  Mr. 
Locke,  CHIMERICAL,  because  the  combination  of  them  does 
not  thus  exist ;  it  has  no  outward  or  objective  reality. 
And  a  similar  remark  will  apply  to  a  multitude  of  other 
instances,  which  are  to  be  found  every  where  in  the  reli- 
gious mythology,  and  the  early  traditions  of  nations.  There 
is  the  CENTAUR,  a  fabulous  animal,  partly  man  and  partly 
horse  ;  the  dragon,  an  immense  serpent,  furnished  with 
wings,  and  capable  of  making  its  way  through  the  atmos- 
phere by  their  aid ;  the  htpogriff,  an  imaginary  steed, 
having  the  power  also  of  performing  aerial  journeys ;  say- 
ing nothing  of  magical  swords,  enchanted  castles  ;:nd  isl- 
ands, &c. 

Such  chimeras,  framed  in  the  days  of  ignorance,  have 
been  too  numerous ;  and  not  unfrcquently  the  belief  in 

•  The  /Eon A  or  Ancient  Icelandic  and  Runic  Myt]u»Iojry,  Fak.  XXII. 
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ttmigllllMrijr  or  maiidcwily,  peiigtU  Um  ooomwadbdUe 
itot,aiidhoptt,aBddeTOlioiialhBpiiliMdrihe#oiil.  Itk 
m»  midmilitodly,  that  wmaiy  lyileBHi  cf  mpenUtion, 
lOTiy  mytlMlogical  eodeft  of  Uie  moil  TmeMble  antaqoity , 
«id  wkh  t&itt  their  tkoimBd  d^Mffw,  htre  fmurA 
Mrmy.  Bvl  all  ia  not  yot  gOM  ;  i|iaUiea,  «id  onrial  Tiai- 
taol^aiideiicluuDtmentaitiUluHiiittkeiioraerjr.  Botthara 
iaoertaialyBowant  of  triieaiidiBpoit«Bt'lMitiQDa,wiucli 
CBtt  be  made  an  eicoae  for  the  introdactibn  of  laoii  abaiird 
and  unfoimded  ones ;  and  it  oii|^t  to  be  made  a  great  ob- 
ject to  keep  the  mind  ai  £ree  from  them  ai  poanble. 

The  greater  heed  it  to  be  giren  to  thli  directien,  be- 
MBfe  permanently  evil  eonaaqoenoea  are  found  to  preanlt 
lipom  Uie  M^^eet  of  it«  Wo  havv  the  cayerianoe  and  tea- 
tlmony  of  many  judicioiia  peraqna,  that  the  introdnotka 
of  idMP  of  ^loatty  tbQ.  in  early  lift  ever  afterwarda 
4tt«  one  incapable  ^  <indqrij«9  dartaieia  or  aoUtnde  ^ 
((pt  great  diaqniatndc. 
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§.  945.  MtimM^m  implud  m  tk$  awglywV  ^  mt  cmi- 

Thb  wmirtii  which  have  ban  madei  in  the  coa 
of  the  foragoiiif  chapter,  on  the  analjnb  and  eiamiiiali 
of  oar  Complm  InlaMertwal  itatef»  Mtorally  lead  to  I 
eoDsideration  of  another  mbjeci  in  some  reqiecti  ktlioM 
\j  connected  with  that  topic    When  we  have  once 

way,  or  of  what  hind,)  it  often  hipp—  that  we  widb, 
reaeoae  already  given,  to  etaaiine  nMwe  partknlarly 
of  its  parts.    Tory  fieqnently  this  is  aheaintti/ 
to  the  fall  nnderslanding  of  it.    Althongh  andanblailyila 
dementary  parts  once  came  one 
long  past ;  it  has  becoam  impoftaat 
raection,  to  take  each  sinmle  ns 
aaune  It  by  itssUl    And  tida  is  done  by 
cess  of  ABsraAcnon,  and  in  no 
By  the  aid  of  that  proesss,  m 
ever  comprrhnasifc  they  amy  be,  asa  aascsfliMs^  it 
■my  be  allowed  so  to  speak,  af  brinf  iafcan  •#  pissaa^ 
the  flic  inc nisi  J  parte  amy  be  abslfacled  air  asaasitof  IbM^ 
each  other;  that  is,  they  afa  amde  snl^artsal 
ticn  apart  from  other  ideas,  with  whidk  dkiy 
fflyfonndtobeasinriatii     And  hMaa^  wfcnwar  «W 


Ike  cMa  n  i«VMt  to  the  itatM  of  tk  miwl,  thsy  an  s(MM- 
timet  called  uitkaohohi,  aad  lUU  mere  freqnanUy  are 
kaom  bj  ^  auw  of  uituot  u>ui. 

For  tho  porpoM  of  cKttinctiiw  in  what  we  have  to 
iqri  they  nay  be  divided  into  the  two  claMei  of  Paiticn- 
kr  and  Geoeral ;  that  it  to  my,  in  aome  csmb  the  abetrao- 
tionrdataa  only  to  a  mrie  idn  or  ijlwyt,  in  othenit 
indodes  inofA;"  ^ffUrirri  MMtmi.  iAeJ,'(or  the  notione 
which  we  fbrm  of  Genera  and  Speciea,)  wiU  font  a  dia- 
tinct  Mihject  of  coMideration. 

§.  S46.  iMAMtCM  ^  porfKider  oMnicf  ideaM. 

W«  ihall  pfooeed  therefoM^  to  ranarh  here  on  Partic- 
ular abstractions.  Of  tliis  class  the  notions,  which  we 
form  of  the  different  kinds  of  colours,  amy  be  regarded 
as  instances.  For  example  wc  hold  In  our  hand  a  rose ; 
it  has  extension,  colour,  form,  fragrance.  The  mind  a 
so  deeply  occupied  with  the  colour,  as  almost  wholly  to 
neglact  the  other  qualities.  This  is  a  species  of  abstrac- 
tion, although  perhaps  an  imperleot  one,  because  when  an 
object  is  before  us,  it  is  ditGcult,  in  our  most  attentive 
consideration  of  any  particiklar  quality  or  property,  to 
viOdraw  th«  mind  whirily  frwm  the  other*.  When,  on 
the  oootnury,  any  otwai  object  of  peraqiUon  ocean  to  vg, 
when  we  tUufc  of  or  form  a  conception  of  it,  onr  thoughta 
will  readily  fix  upon  the  colour  of  sucb  object,  and  make 
that  the  anbject  of  contideration,  without  particularly  re- 
garding ita  other  qnalitiee,  Bocb  aa  weight,  bardnev,  taste 
Jbeni,ftc.  We  may  abo  distinguiah  in  any  body,  (either 
when  preeeot  or  Milt  mere perftctly  when  absent,)  ka  so- 
lidity from  ita  ezteaaiDn,  or  we  may  direct  our  attention 
to  its  weight,  or  ita  length,  or  breadth,  or  thickaesa,  and 
make  any  one  of  these  a  distinct  object  hi  our  thoughts. 

And  hence,  as  it  isa  weU  known  fact,  that  theproper- 
tiea  of  any  body  may  be  separated  in  the  view  and  exami- 
nation  of  the  mind,  however  closely  they  may  be  cotmect- 
ed  in  their  appreciate  subjects,  we  may  lay  down  thia 
statement  in  re^ct  to  the  states  of  mind  before  us  ;  vis. 
When  any  quality  or  attribute  of  an  object,  whidi  does 
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nist  by  ttielf,  but  in  n  «tate  ot  combination,  is  detach- 
iti  by  our  mindi  from  its  cuntomary  aseociatee,  and  is  con* 
^6end  frparatcly,  the  notion  we  form  of  it  becomee  a 

icular  abfltrnct  idea. The  distinctive  mark  of  this 

that  the  abtrtraction  is  limited  to  one  quality.     It 

lid  perhaps  be  particularly  added,  that  the  abstrac- 

i^paration  may  ezi^t  mentally,  when  it  cannot  take 

yiace  in  the  object  itself.     For  instance,  the  size,  the  fig- 

Irngth,  breadth,  colour,  &c.  of  a  building  may  each 

«f  them  be  made  subjects  of  separate  mental  consideration, 

lotigli  there  can  be  no    real  or  actual    separation    of 

war  things  in  the  building  itself.     If  there  be  any  one 

rUieae  propertiea,  there  must  necessarily  be  all. 

§.  247.  Menial  procat  in  teparnting  or  abtlracting  thtm. 

The  manner  of  expressing  ourselves  on  the  subject  of 
our  abstract  notions,  to  which  we  have  been  accustomed, 
b  apt  to  create  and  cherish  a  belief  in  the  existence  of  a 
lie  mental  faculty,  adapted  solely  to  this  particular 
■r.     Bat  the  doctrine  of  a  power  or  faculty  of  ab- 
en,  which  ts  exclusive  of  other  mental  susceptibiK- 
imI  is  employed  solely  for  this  purpose,  does  not  ap- 
pear to  be  wril  fovnded.     It  will  convey  an  impreadon 
irer  the  truth  to  (peak  of  the  process,  rather  than  the 

ytrwer  of  abstraction. The  following  statement  will  be 

cient  to  show,  how  those  of  the  first  class,  or  parttcn- 
ab«tr»ct  ideas  are  formed. 

Although  enr  earliest  notions,  whether  they  arise  from 
censes  or  are  of  an  internal  origin,  are  simple,  existing 
an  independent  nnd  separate  stale,  yet  those  simple 
Ihe lights  vc  very  soon  found  to  unite  together  with  a  con- 
degree  of  permanency,  and  out   of  them  arc 
mplrx  rtalcs  of  mind.     Many  are    in  this  way 
Hnbined  together  in  one,  and  the  ([uestion  is,  how  this 
nnbination  is  to  be  looiened,  and  the  elementary  [larla 
n  u»  be  ezlrBctcd  from  their  present  complexity  ? 
'    In  annrer  it  may  be  said,  that,  in  every  case  of  separ- 
Ing  a  p«rticiiUr  abrtrnrt  idea,  there  mtist  necessarily  be 
Co-eiJKent  feeling  of  interest,  choice,  or  desire.     With- 


out  tndt  fccUng  It  b  evident  there  can  be  no  abatrsction. 
Tbi)  Cwling  must  concern  the  previous  complex  state  of 
the  miocl  when  viewed  in  one  respect,  rather  than  another  j 
«r  vrhat  u  the  aaioe  thing,  it  will  concern  one  part  of  the 
corapki  idea  rather  than  another.  So  that  we  may  truljr 
■nd  JuMly  be  aaid  to  have  a  desire  to  contider  or  examine 
•otnc  part  of  ihe  complex  idea  more  particularly  than  the 
others.  IVhcn  the  mind  is  in  this  high  degree  directed  to 
•ay  particular  (tart  of  a  complex  notion  we  find  it  to  be  the 
fact,  that  the  principle  of  association,  or  whatever  un- 
known principle  it  is,  which  keeps  the  other  parts  intbear 
•late  of  virtual  union  with  it,  cease*  in  a  corresponding 
degree  to  operate  and  to  maintain  that  union  ;  the  other 
parU  rapidly  fall  off  and  disappear,  and  the  particular 
quality,  towards  which  the  mind  was  especially  directed, 
remains  Ihe  sole  subject  of  consideration.  That  is  to  say, 
h  is  abstracted  or  becomes  an  abstract  idea. — If  for  exam- 
ple we  have  in  mind  the  complex  notion  of  any  object,  a 
boose,  tree,  plant,  dower,  and  the  like,  but  have  a  desire 
or  intereat  in  reference  to  the  colour,  mingling  in  with 
this  eomptei  notion,  the  consequence  is,  that  the  quality 
of  colour  will  soon  occupy  our  whole  regard,  and  the 
other  qtialitics  will  disappear,  and  no  more  be  thought  of. 
If  we  dedra  to  **»■■■'■*■  the  weigltt  or  extBBWWi  of  u  ob- 
ject, the  remit  will  be  the  aame  ;  in  otber  words,  the  ex- 
tcBHon,  weigbt,  colour,  kc.  will  be  abstracted. 

This,  in  tbe  formation  of  peiticolar  abetnct  idees, 
nil  II I M  to  be  the  prooea  of  the  mind,  and  notUng  more ; 
vis.  The  co-exiat«nce  of  m  feelii^  of  desire  or  choice  in 
reipect  to  lonie  particular  part  of  anycomidex  notion,  and 
tlw  conseqoent  detention  of  the  part,  towards  whick  an  ii^ 
lerest  is  felt^  and  the  disappearance  of  the  other  parts. 
^— ^Dch  u  the  activity  of  the  mind,  and  in  so  many 
w»yi  it  view*  the  "images  of  things,"  that  this  striking 
process  of  detaching,  and  examining,  and  changing  the 
parts  of  our  complex  notions,  is  ahnost  constantly  going 
on.  And  after  the  mind  has  thus  sliifled  its  position,  and 
hH  been  now  In  this  state,  and  now  in  that,  as  if  playfully 
to  show  its  wonderful  readiness  in  Hipiini^t|ing  itself  to  a 
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{Mdt  of  Hf  preyiont  eomplezity,  HteeoM  as  readily  totwdl 
back  again,  if  we  may  be  allowed  in  tucb  fignratiTe  ez- 
prewiona^  to  its  former  dimensions,  and  oftoi  exists  the 
as  before  the  proeess  of  abstraction  commenced. 


.     §•  f  4&  Off  geHeroKxatkmi  of  particular  oterod  icbof . 

The  terms  oEifsaALiaufo  and  OBifSEALiiATioN  are 
often  fomid  applied  to  the  states  of  mind  under  consider- 
i^ion.  When  we  have  made  any  quality  of  a  body  a  dis- 
tinct and  separate  snbject  of  attention,  we  may  further  re- 
gard it  aa  belonging  to  one  or  more  objects,  according  as 
we  find  such  to  be  the  fact,  or  othervnse.  What  is  chief- 
ly meant  therefore,  when  we  q)eak  of  the  generalising  of 
this'claas  of  abstract  notions,  b  that,  in  our  experience  of 
things^  we  obsenre  them  to  be  common  to  many  subjects. 
We  find  whiteness  to  be  a  quality  of  snow,  of  chalk,  of 
milk,  and  of  other  bodies ;  and  wheneyer  with  the  sim- 
ple abstract  notion  of  whiteness  we  connect  in  our  thoughts 
the  additional  dircomstance  of  its  not  being  limited  to  one 
body  bat  the  property  of  many,  the  term  may  be  said  to 
begeneraliaed*  And  this  seems  to  be  all,  that  can  be  prop- 
erly  understood  by  generaliiation,  when  applied  to  the 
stales  €t  mind  now  before  us. 

^  M9.  Of  tk$  importance  and  me$  of  abdractUm. 

The  power  of  Abstraction,  as  it  has  sometimes  been 
called,  is  by  no  means  an  unimportant  one,  even  when 
limited  to  Uie  separation  of  the  particular  or  simple  ele- 
ments of  thoof^t. '^  A  carpenter,  (says  Kames,*  qieak- 

ing  of  the  great  utility  of  abstraction,)  considers  a  log  of 
w(K>d  with  regard  to  hardness,  firmness,  colour,  and  tex- 
ture ;  a  philosopher,  neglecting  these  properties,  makes 
the  log  undergo  a  chemical  analysis,  and  examines  its 
taste,  its  smell,  and  component  principles ;  the  geometri- 
cian confines  his  reasoning  to  the  figure,  the  length,  breadth, 
and  thickness ;  in  general,  every  artist,  abstracting  from 
all  other  properties,  confines  his  observations  to  those, 

•  EtementB  of  Criticisin,  Vol.  III.  Appendix. 
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^tBmUm Mw^katmm  mm  m  Ok^  yrmmm  fionm  itf 
wwinpiwgy>  ^rtiwJMriy  itmomiAnA^mjmmmimgy)  abiknc* 
tfon  it  greatly  nibterTieiit  to  the  exertiaiM  of  a  creative 
iiigination^  ai  tkojr  appear  in  palntiiigy  ardutectnre,  poe- 
tvjrt  and  tlie  other  Am  or  lilMal  arte. 

l%e  poel  and  IIm  painfter  a»  sqnplioA  ividi  tl^  mar 
tegjah  froai  esgrnnmrn ;  withoot  hafyiwg  veenved  idoae 
Amba  aoBM  fouroe^  tlMy  never  ooaM  lutva  praotiaed  their 
ait*  Bidif  thqrdonotMatricttheinaelTeatoniereiaitnr 
tlan*  thej  aMvt  oooaUne  and  modify  the  ideaa  ^lAioh  tbegr 
Im'fOi  eo  aa  to  be  iMo  to  form  ne««  creataona  of  their  own. 
Bnl  oveqr  each  esertiom  of  their  powera  ptoaoppoees  Ihe 
enepeiaa  of  ahetmotion  in  daodnnioaing  andaepamting  ai^ 
Inal  oenoeption%  andin  fmi^  tkma  anew. 
•  I  Froia  how  bmu^  d«li|^ilftil  fonni  m  natore^  and  hnw 
Jdoal  tenwlea  oenlenMloied'liMf <  n  knMT  linieinthf 
^i  eyo^nniitlho  geniaoy  that  piennedihoAunoiiaPiM^ 
haiRe  jribetmetod  oveiy  fiMn  of  heauty»  and  exeel- 
hppe  lof  ptopoationi  -  FnNft  bow  awMy  foreito  df  harmo- 
If  bothaeen  end  iinaginod»  and  fieUb  of  Uoom,  and  rlv^ 
era  and  waterfiJla,  muat  the  mind^  thet  concaved  the  Qmt- 
den  of  Paradiae  Lost,  have  drawn  each  aoondi  that  is  en- 
chanting to  the  ear,  and  colour,  that  ia  pieaaant  to  the 
light! 


CHAPTER  THIRTEENTH. 


GENERAL  ABSTRACT  IDEAS. 


§.  860.  Ckmni  obdrad  noitam  the  mmm  wUh  genera  emd 

tpeeiu. 

^♦Vk  proeeed,  in  eoonection  with  tiie remarks  of  the  krt 
chapter,  to  the  eomideration  of  oenbral  abstract  idcai'; 
a  subject  of  no  little  interest,  and  which  has  frequently 
been  thought  to  be  attended  with  no  small  diflSculty, 

Cieneral  Abitract  notions  are  not  only  different,  in  con- 
sequence of  embracing  a  greater  number  of  elementary 
parts,  from  those  whjch  are  particular,  but  are  also  sus- 
ceptible of  being  distinguished  from  the  great  body  erf*  aw 

other  complex  notions. The  idea  for  example,  wbicli 

we  form  of  any  individual,  of  John,  Peter,  or  James,  is 
evidently  a  complex  one,  but  it  is  not  necessarily  a  general 
one.  The  notion,  which  we  frame  of  a  particular  horae, 
or  of  a  particular  tree  is  likewise  a  complex  idea,  but  not 
a  general  one.  There  will  be  found  to  be  a  clear  distino* 
tion  between  them,  although  it  may  not  be  perfectly  obvl* 
ous  at  first.  Gcnbeal  abstract  ideas  arc  our  notions  of 
the  classes  of  objects,  that  is,  of  Genera  and  Species. 
They  are  expressed  by  general  names,  without,  in  most 
cases,  any  defining  or  limitation,  as  when  we  use  the 
words  animal,  man,  horse,  bird,  sheep,  pish,  tree,  not 
to  express  any  one  in  particular  of  these  various  classes^ 

but  animals,  men,  horses,  &c.  in  general. 

44 
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§.  f51 .    Proeen  in  clamjkaiwn  or  the  farming  of  genera 

and  species. 

Now  if  our  general  abstract  ideas,  so  far  as  they  re- 
late to  external  objects,  are  truly  notions  of  species  and 
GENERA,  it  will  aid  us  in  the  better  understanding  of  them, 
if  we  briefly  consider,  how  species  and  genera  are  formed. 
Men  certainly  find  no  great  practical  difficulty  in  making 
these  classifications,  for  we  find  that  they  are  made  in 
numberless  instances,  and  at  a  very  early  period  of  life. 
They  are  evidently  governed  in  the  process  by  definite 
and  uniform  mental  tendencies ;  and  though  they  some- 
times make  mistakes,  such  mistakes  are  neither  frequent 
nor  permanent,  and  besides  are  generally  owing  to  partial 
and  incidental  causes. 

What  then  is  the  process  in  classification.^ — It  is  obvi- 
ous, in  the  first  place,  that  no  classification  can  be  made 
without  considering  two  or  more  objects  together.  A 
number  of  objects,  therefore,  are  first  presented  to  us  for 
our  observation  and  inquiry,  which  are  to  be  examined 
first  in  themselves,  and  then  in  comparison  with  each  oth« 
er.  We  will  take  a  familiar  scene  to  illustrate  what  takes 
place. 

We  suppose  ourselves  to  stand  on  the  bank  of  a  naviga- 
ble river  ;  we  behold  the  flowing  of  its  waters,  the  clifls 
that  overhang  it,  the  trees  that  line  its  shore,  the  boats 
and  boatmen  on  its  bosom,  the  flocks  and  herd:(,  that  press 
down  to  drink  from  its  waves.  With  such  a  scene  before 
us,  it  is  to  be  expected,  that  the  mind  will  rapidly  make 
each,  and  all  of  these  the  subjects  of  its  contemplation  ; 
nor  does  it  pursue  this  contemplation  and  inquiry  far, 
without  perceiving  certain  relations  of  agreement  or  dif- 
ference. Certain  objects  before  it  are  felt  to  be  essentially 
alike,  and  others  to  be  essentially  difiercnt  ;  and  hence 
they  are  not  all  arranged  in  one  class,  but  a  discriminatiop 
is  made,  and  difiercnt  classes  are  formed.  The  flocks  and 
herds  arc  formed  into  their  respective  classes.  The  tall 
and  leafy  bodies  on  the  river's  bank,  although  they  diflTer 
from  each  other  in  some  re8i>ects,  are  yet  found  to  agree 
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in  SO  many  others,  that  they  are  arranged  together  in  an- 
other class,  and  called  by  the  general  name  of  trek.  The 
living,  moving,  and  reasoning  beings,  that  propel  the 
boats  on  its  waters,  form  another  class,  and  are  called  man. 
And  there  is  the  same  process,  and  the  same  result  in 
respect  to  all  other  bodies  coming  within  the  range  of  our 
observation. 

§.  S5S.  Earlji  elat$yicali€m  $onuiuM$  ineornci. 

It  has  been  stated,  that,  in  making  these  classifications, 
men  are  governed  by  definite  and  uniform  mental  tenden- 
cies; still^it  most  be  acknowledged,  that  mistakes  are  some- 
times committed,  especidly  in  the  early  periods  of  society, 
and  in  all  cases  where  the  opportunities  of  examination  and 
comparison  are  imperfect.  When  man  first  opens  his  eye 
on  nature,  (and  in  the  infancy  of  our  race,  he  finds  himself 
a  novice,  wherever  he  goes,)  objects  so  numerous,  so  vari- 
ous in  kind,  so  novel  and  interesting,  crowd  upon  his  at- 
tention ;  that,  attempting  to  direct  himself  to  all  at  the 
same  time,  he  loses  sight  of  their  specified  differences,  and 
blends  them  together,  more  than  a  calm  and  accurate  ex- 
amination would  justify.  And -hence  it  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at,  that  our  earliest  classifications,  the  primitive 
genera  and  species,  are  sometimes  incorrectly  made. 

Subsequently,  when  knowledge  has  been  in  some  meas- 
are  amassed,  and  reasoning  and  observation  have  been 
brought  to  a  greater  maturity,  these  errours  are  attended 
to ;  individuals  are  rejected  from  species,  where  they  do 
not  properly  belong,  and  species  from  genera.  The  most 
savage  and  ignorant  tribes  will  in  due  season  correct  their 
mistakes,  and  be  led  into  the  truth. 

§.  253.  Hbutration  of  owr  fini  clasrijieaiiimi  from  At 

Saoages  of  WaUtoo. 

We  are  naturally  led  to  introduce  an  incident  here, 
which  throws  some  light  on  this  part  of  our  subject. 
The  English  navigator  Cook,  in  going  from  New  Zealand 
to  the  Friendly  Islands,  lighted  on  an  Island,  called 
Wateeoo. ^^The  inhabitants  (he  fays)   were  afraid  to 
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oome  near  our  cows  and  lione%  nor  did  iliey  Conn  ihe 
loBtC  conception  of  their  nature.  But  tlie  sheep  and  goats 
did  not  surpavs  tlie  limits  of  their  ideas,  for  they  gave  us 
to  understand,  they  knew  them  to  he  6tnb." 

Captain  Cook  informs  us,  that  these  people  were  ac- 
quainted with  only  three  sorts  of  animals,  viz.  dogs,  hogs, 
and  birds. — Having  never  before  seen  any  such  animals  as  a 
cow  or  a  horse,  they  beheld  their  great  size  and  formidable 
aspect  with  admiration ;  filled  with  fear,  they  could  not  be 
induced  to  approach,  and  knew  not  what  to  call  or  think 
of  them.  They  noticed  the  goats  and  the  sheep,  and 
clearly  saw,  tliat  they  were  diflerent  from  the  dogs  and 
hogs,  with  which  they  had  been  acquainted.  But  how 
did  it  happen,  that  they  called  them  birds  ? 

There  is  no  nation  so  rude  and  uncivilized,  as  not  to  have 
formed  a  few  classifications,  and  not  to  possess  a  few  gai- 
eral  terms.  Having  noticed  a  variety  of  birds  in  their 
waters  and  forests,  the  people  of  Wateeoo  had  undoubt- 
edly found  it  necessary  before  this  period  to  assign  some 
general  name  or  appellati\'e  to  the  flying  animal,  expres- 
sive of  those  resemblances,  which  evidently  pervade  the 
whole  class.  They  called  them,  we  will  suppose,  birds. 
Knowing  there  was  a  great  variety  of  them,  and  that  they 
were  of  different  sizes,  they  not  unnaturally  applied  the 
same  term  to  the  sheep  and  goats  of  the  English.  Tiiey 
knew  not  but  there  might  be  some  new  class  of  birds, 
which  they  had  not  hitherto  noticed  ;  and  they  saw  no 
int^uperable  objection,  in  the  size  of  the  sheep  and  goats,  to 
this  disposition  of  them,  whatever  other  objection  they 
might  subsequently  have  found. 

B:it  they  could  clearly  have  no  thoughts  of  this  kind 
in  respect  to  cows  and  horses  ;  and  as  to  hogs  and  dogs 
they  had  no  generic  term  for  them,  having  never  known 
more  than  one  variety  or  class,  and  having  never  been  led 
to  suspect,  that  there  was,  or  could  be  any  otlicr. 

§.  254.   Of  the  nature  of  general  abstract  ideae. 

The  notions,  which  are  thus  formed  in  all  cases  of 
classification,  are  commonly  known,  in  the  Treaiises  hav« 
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ing  idatioii  lo  tliMe  subjects,  as  General  AlMiraci  ideas. 
And  they  are  no  lass  numerous  than  the  onultipUed  varie- 
ties nf  objects,  which  are  found  to  exist  every  where 
around  us.  It  is  thus,  that  we  form  the  general  notions 
of  aninMl  and  of  all  the  subordinate  species  of  animals  ; 
of  tree  and  its  numerous  varieties ;  of  earths,  and  miner- 
als, and  whatever  else  is  capable  of  being  arranged  into 
dasies. 

We  nsay  npply  these  views  not  only  to  natural  objects, 
but  to  forms  and  relations  of  a  very  different  diaracter. 
The  word  Triangle  is  the  name  of  a  general  abstract  idea. 
Great  exceptions  however  have  been  taken  to  certain  in- 
cautious expressions  of  Mr.  Locke  on  this  point.  He  as- 
serts, that  ifc  requires  some  pains  and  skill  to  form  the 
general  idea  of  a  triangle,  and  gives  the  following  reason; 
^*  for  it  most  be.  neither  oblique,  nor  rectangle,  neither 
equilateral,  eqnicrural,  nor  scalenon,  but  all  and  none  of 
these  at  once,"  tuc.  This  language  is  undoubtedly  ofmk 
to  criticism,  and  in  truth  has  not  failed  to  receive  a  full 
share.  The  correct  view  seems  to  be  this.  The  word  tri- 
AHOLB  is  not  only  the  name  of  a  class,  but  of  a  very  gen- 
eral class ;  it  b  the  name  of  a  Gtenus,  embracing  all  those 
figures,  which  agree  in  the  circumstance  of  being  bound- 
ed by  three  strait  lines  meeting  one  another  so  as  to  form 
three  angles.  A  figure  having  any  other  form,  (in  oilier 
words  not  exhibiting  a  resemblance  or  similarity  in  this 
reqiect,)  is  excluded  from  the  Genus ;  but  it  is  still  so 
extensive,  taken  in  the  sense  just  now  mentioned,  as  to  in- 
clude all  figures  whatever  of  that  name. ^Now  there 

are  embraced  within  the  genus,  as  in  numerous  other  ca- 
ses, subordinate  classes,  which  are  distinguislied  by  their 
appropriate  names,  viz,  the  class  of  acute-angled  triangles, 
that  of  right-angled  triangles,  of  obtuse-angled  triangles,&c. 

But  it  is  to  be  noticed,  that  the  general  idea,  what- 
ever objects  it  may  be  founded  upon,  does  not  embrace 
every  particular,  which  makes  a  part  of  such  objects. 
When  we  look  at  a  number  of  men,  we  find  them  all  dif- 
fering in  some  respects,  in  height,  size,  colour,  tone  of  the 
voice,  and  in  other  particulars.     The  mind  fixes  only  up- 
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M  iImm  inM  W  pffopartleiij  with  wki*  if  ^^ 
the  BoiiM  of  rmBuMmoei  that  b  to*  mj, tiKMe  tndtt, 
^llifiMi  or  propertiet,  in  whldi  tlie  bdiiridmb  ate  per* 
mved  to  be  like,  or  to  reeemble  each  other.— —Tlie  com- 
plex mental  tkale,  wliich  embraoei  thete  qnafiliee  and 
properties,  and  nothing  more,  (with  the  exception  of  the 
superadded  notion  of  other  bodies  having  resembling 
qualities,)  is  a  General  Abstract  idea. 

And  hence  the  name.  Such  notions  are  csiled  as- 
snuoT,  becanse,  while  embracing  many  indiTidnsis  in 
oertaui  reqMds,  thejr  delaeh  and  leaw  out  altogether  a 
variety  of  particulars,  in  which  those  indiriduals  disa* 
gree.  If  there  were  not  this  discrimination  and  leavmg 
out  of  certain  parts,  we  never  could  couider  these  to- 
tions,  regarded  as  wholes,  as  othorwise  then  individasi 
or  particular^— They  are  called  oehbul,  because,  incon- 
sequence of  the  discriodnmion  and  selection  wliich  has 
just  been  mentioned,  they  ensbiuce  such  qualities  and  prop- 
erties m  OAisfnot  in  one  meiuly,  out  In  many* 

The  dilfcrence,  therefore,  between  the  complex  notion, 
which  we  form  of  any  particulBr  object,  and  the  general 
complex  fiBelmg  now  under  consideration  b  truly  this ; 
iht  latter  combines  together  fewer  particulars,  but  unites 
with  such,  as  it  does  combine  together,  the  additional  no- 
tion of  resemblance,  which  implies  as  its  basis  the  compar- 
ison of  a  number  of  objects,  and  is  perhaps  the  distin- 
guishing circumstance. Hence  it  must  be  allowed,  that 

there  is  no  outward  object  precisely  corresponding  to  the 
GBifBaAL  NOTION,  which  WO  form.  The  mind  tidces  into 
view  only  a  division  or  part  of  any  one  object,  combining 
with  this  select  view,  the  notion  of  other  objects,  and  the 
relation  of  resemblance,  in  respect  to  such  divisiion  or 
part. 

If  it  should  be  asked,  By  virtue  of  what  principle  is 
this  discovery  of  a  resembling  relation  made?  The  answer 
is,  (and  it  is  the  only  one,  which  can  be  given,)  that  there 
is  in  the  mind  an  original  tendency  or  susceptibility,  by 
means  of  which,  whenever  we  perceive  different  objects 
together,  we  are  instantly,  without  the  intervention  of  any 
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other  awiitd  proceM,  teauUe  of  their  reiation  in  certain 
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oliMlio». 
It  ahonld  not,  however,  be  objected,  at  is  MMnetimet 

done,  that  we  can  hare  no  such  general  notion  at  all, 
became  there  it  nothing  outward,  which  it  precisely  cor- 
re^onds  to.  Such  an  objection,  although  it  appears  to 
hare  been  frequently  made,  goes  too  far ;  it  would  seem 
even  to  lead  to  the  conclusion,  that  we  can  hare  no  com- 
plex idea  of  any  kind,  nether  particular  nor  general.  .It 
cannot  be  pretaded,  that  eren  our  notions  of  particular 
objects  correspond  precisely  to  those  objects ;  the  ideas, 
which  we  form  of  a  particular  house,  tree,  or  plant,  or 
any  other  individual  object,  are  often  erroneous  in  some 
respects,  and  probably  always  imperfect.  But  they  are 
not,  for  that  reason,  to  be  regarded  as  bine  and  chimerical, 
and  to  be  rejected  as  haviiig  no  foundation  in  nature. 

We  will  suppose  ourselves  to  have  been  acquainted  in 
former  years  with  a  particular  elm ;  we  have  looked  up- 
on it  a  thousand  times ;  and  it  is  familiar  to  us  as  any  of 
our  most  cherished  remembrances.  At  this  great  distance 
of  time  and  fdaoe  we  form  an  idea,  a  conception,  a  notion 
of  it,  but  it  cannot  be  presumed  to  be  a  perfect  or  complete 
one.  It  cannot  be  pretended,  that  we  have  a  notion 
not  only  of  the  trunk,  but  of  every  leaf  and  of  the  form  of 
every  leaf,  of  every  branch  and  its  intertwinings  with  ev- 
ery other  branch  ;  that  it  exists  in  our  minds  precisely, 
and  in  every  respect,  the  same  as  it  exists  on  the  spot, 
where  it  grows.  If  therefore  general  abstract  ideas  are 
to  be  rejected,  because  they  embrace  only  parts  of  those 
objects,  which  are  ranked  under  them,  we  must  on  the 
same  grounds  reject  and  deny  also  our  complex  notions  of 
individual  objects  ;  but  this  probably  no  one  is  prepared 
to  do. 

Take  another  obvious  illustration  in  reproof  of  the 
objection,  that,  because  general  abstract  ideas  are  purely 
mental,  and  have  no  outward  and  corresponding  reality, 
they  therefore  do  not  exist. — ^We  have  an  idea  of  Qod.  We 
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tobjecfiiMi  tti^  be  falndagMMl  tiMcuilcBee  af  say 

tnl  abttrMllmit*  If  geiienl  dbftriel  Mmm  ito  Ml  Mil* 
wflraly  FtpMtonl0df  iW  tluiil  in  Ae  Bt^MMifr  Bdtig»  whidi 
b  ptftiimlar  though  MbplM,  kidto  11^  aitw^dlyv^pfe- 
wlad;  it  fa  impowttlBi  OM  k^AmM  htm.  Tlnv  fa 
utMa^wt  bflMd  ih  hetwft,  «r  tDii  cath,  w  nAsr  the 
^Mrtli^  tiM  fa  Hk*  HlHu  If  ^rerf  olijwl  fa  tto  wrfMrtH 
wWNi  crannonBBii  ono  lo  BMnyiciunoi  npK)  tOMv  lira 
kfa  iHrilMov  wbA  f^Uitryj  fhty  MMrid  sol  tl#  ft-  Sffll'  lifiB 
lMiT#tlio  idea  of  Ctod ;  nd  k  1h«  M  i«d  •■  ablcMoe  Mtihe 
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The  aUIiir,  wUdi  Om  mfawi  peeMM^ef  iN«Biii^|[en- 
enl  efcitwirt  ideet,  fa  at  nraeh  praetical  importance ;  but 
wihethw  k  lie  tliaduunapteriitiealattrilwrtei  of  aiaiioaei  na* 
tttia  or  Bot^ai  tohne  liaTe eappoiedv  kfaaotaeceanoynow 
taiaqaire.    It  fa  not  eeey  to  latiaiate  tiw  Jaoreeie  of  paw^ 
er^  wliieli  fa  tlius  given  to  tlM  aetion  of  tlie  Imman  miad, 
particularly  in  reasoning.     By  means  of  general  abstract 
propositions,  we  are  abk  to  state  volumes  in  a  fisw  senten- 
ces; tliat  fa  to  say,thetrtttlis,  statedaad  illustrated  fa  a  finr 
geaeral  propositions,  would  fill  volnmes  in  their  particular 
applications.    But  it  fa  enough  here  to  refer  to  a  singfa 
circumstance  in  illustration  of  the  uses  of  this  power. 

Without  the  diiility  of  forming  general  notions,  we 
should  not  be  able  to  aicmfar,  even  in  the  smallest  degree. 
Before  we  can  consider  objects  as  formmg  a  mukitnde,  or 
are  able  to  number  them^  it  seems  necessary  to  be  abfe  to 
apply  to  them  a  common  name.  This  we  cannot  do,  until 
we  have  reduced  them  to  a  genus ;  and  the  formation  of  a 
genus  implies  the  power,(or  process  rather,)of  abstraction. 
Consequently,  we  should  be  unaUe  without  such  power 
to  number. How  great  then  is  the  practical  importaace 
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€luuracteristical  diflemce  between  the  •peculations  of  men 
ef  pliilotophic  mindiand  those  of  the  common  mass  of 
people,  which  is  worthy  of  some  notice.  The  difierenoe 
between  the  two  is  not  so  much,  that  philosophers  are  ac- 
customed to  carry  on  processes  of  reasoning  to  a  greater 
extent,  as  this,  that  they  are  more  in  the  halat  of  employ- 
ing general  abstract  ideas  and  general  terms,  and  that,  con* 
•eqnently,  the  conclusions  which  they  form  are  more  com- 
prehensive. Nor  are  their  general  real  onings,  although  the 
eonclusions  at  which  they  arrive  seem  in  their  particular  ap- 
plications to  indicate  wonderful  fertility  of  invention,  eo 
difficult  in  the  performance  as  is  apt  to  be  supposed.  They 
have  so  often  and  so  long  looked  at  general  ideas  and  gen- 
eral propositions,  have  been  so  accustomed,  as  one  may 
•ay,  to  contemplate  the  general  nature  of  things,  divested 
of  all  superfluous  and  all  specific  circiunstances,  that  they 
have  formed  a  habii ;  and  the  operation  is  performed  with- 
out difficulty.  It  requires  in  such  persons  no  greater  intel- 
lectual efforty  than  would  be  necessary  in  skilfully  mana- 
ging the  details  of  ordinary  business. 

The  speculations  of  the  great  bulk  of  mankind  diflfer 
from  those  of  philosophers  in  being,  both  in  the  subjects 
of  them  and  in  their  results,  particular.  They  discover 
an  inability  to  enlarge  their  view  to  universal  propositions, 
which  embrace  a  great  number  of  individuals.  They  may 
possess  the  power  of  mere  argument,  of  comparing  propo- 
sitions together  which  concern  particulars,  and  deducing 
inferences  from  them  to  a  great  degree ;  but  when  they 
attempt  to  contemplate  general  propositions,  their  minds 
are  perplexed,  and  the  conclusions,  which  are  drawn  from 
them,  appear  obscure,  however  clearly  the  previous  process 
of  reasoning  may  have  been  expressed.  And  this  restrict- 
edaess  and  particularity  of  intellectual  action  may  be  even 
superinduced  on  minds,  that  were  originally  not  wanting  in 
breadth  of  survey,  or  had  at  least  the  advantages  of  edu- 
cation. It  was  to  such  an  instance  Mr.  Burke  seems  to 
have  had  reference  in  a  passage  of  his  well-known  speech 

on   American  Taxation. Speaking  of  the  business  of 

office,  and  the  limited  and  fixed  methods  and  forms  estab- 
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lifhad  tlMre,  he  remarks  as  follows.  "  Mach  knowledge 
b  to  be  had,  undoubtedly,  in  that  line ;  and  there  is  no 
knowledge,  which  is  not  valuable.  But  it  may  be  truly 
said,  that  men,  too  much  conversant  in  office,  are  rarely 
minds  of  remarkable  enlargement.  Their  habits  of  office 
are  apt  to  give  them  a  turn  to  think  the  substance  of  bu* 
siness  not  to  be  much  more  important  than  the  forms,  in 
which  it  is  conducted.  These  forms  are  adapted  to  ordi- 
nary  occasions  ;  and,  therefore,  persons,  who  are  nurtur- 
ed in  office,  do  admirably  well,  as  long  as  things  go  on  in 
their  common  order  ;  but  when  the  high  roads  are  brok- 
en up  and  the  waters  out,  when  a  new  and  troubled  scene 
is  opened  and  the  file  affords  no  precedent,  then  it  is,  that 
a  greater  knowledge  of  mankind^  and  a  far  more  extensive 
comprehension  of  things  is  requisite,  than  ever  office  gave, 
or  than  office  can  ever  give." 

§•  S59.  Cffdiffmnt  opinions  formerly  prevailing. 

The  subject  of  general  abstract  ideas,  of  which  we  have 
given  a  summary  view,  excited  very  considerable  interest 
during  the  Scholastic  ages  ;  and  different  opinions  have 
prevailed  concerning  them,  not  only  at  that  period,  but 
more  or  less  down  to  the  present  time.  It  is  perhaps  not 
necessary  in  most  cases,  and  for  most  persons  to  plunge 
deeply  into  the  history  of  philosophical  opinions.  A 
knowledge  of  the  truth,  when  it  is  once  found,  is  in  gen- 
eral of  tar  greater  consequence,  than  an  acquaintance  with 
the  prolonged  and  conflicting  discussions,  which  led  to  it. 
The  disputes,  however,  on  the  topic  of  general  abstraetions 
so  widely  prevailed,  and  excited  so  much  interest  and  ef- 
fort, that  it  seems  to  be  necessary  to  give  a  short  sketch  of 
them. 

In  this  discussion  there  have  been  three  parties,  vix. 
the  Realists,  the  Nominalists,  and  the  Conceptualists. 

§.  S60.   Of  the  opinions  ofihe  ReaUsls. 

Those,  who  go  under  this  name,  held,  that  general  ab- 
stract ideas  have  a  real  and  permanent  existence,  indepen- 
dently of  the  mind.  Of  a  man,  of  a  rose,  of  a  circle,  and  of 
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every  ipecies  of  things,  they  mainteined,  that  there  is  one 
ordinal  form  or  archetype,  which  existed  from  eternity, 
before  any  individuals  of  the  species  were  created.  Its 
lesidenoc  they  seem  to  have  assigned  somewhere  in  the 
Eternal  Mind  itself,  with  this  restriction,  that  its  own  ex- 
istence is  otherwise  independent,  and  that  it  has  its  appro- 
priate being,  nature,  and  efficiency.  Inherently  endued 
with  life  and  activity,  it  seeks  to  reveal  itself  in  the  visi- 
Ue  and  tangible  figures  of  creation.  Accordingly  this 
original  model  or  archetype  becomes  the  pattern,  according 
to  which  the  individuals  of  all  species  are  in  the  most  iai- 
portant  respects  fashioned.  The  archetype,  which  is  under- 
stood to  embrace  only  the  outlines  or  generic  features  of 
things,  becomes  an  object  of  perception  to  the  human  in- 
tellect, whenever  by  due  abstraction  we  discern  it  to  be 
one  and  the  same  in  all  the  individuals  of  the  species. 

Such  was  the  doctrine  of  the  Realists,  which  in  its 
most  essential  respects  was  very  widely  received  from  the 
time  of  Piato  and  Aristotle  down  to  the  commencement  of 
the  tfUh  century.  But  since  that  period,  excepting  a  few 
ineffectual  attempts,  which  have  been  made  from  time  to 
time  to  revive  it,  it  has  fallen  into  as  general  disrepute,  on 
the  ground  ef  its  being  too  hypotlietical,  and  not  sufficient- 
ly sustained  by  facts. 

§.261.    Of  the  opinions  oftlu  ^}}minalistt. 

About  the  commencement  of  the  12th  century,  Rosce- 
linus,  the  instructor  of  Abclard,  whose  name  occupies  so 
conspicuous  a  place  in  the  history  of  Scholastic  learning, 
proposed  a  new  hypothesis.  He  maintained,  not  only  that 
there  are  no  original  forms  or  archetypes,  such  as  had 
been  asserted  to  exist  by  the  Realists,  but  that  there  are  no 
universal  abstract  ideas  of  any  kind.  On  the  contrary,  it 
seems  to  have  been  his  opinion,  as  well  as  the  sentiment 
of  those,  who  have  subsequently  approved  of  this  doc- 
trine, that  nothing  can  be  called  general  or  universal  but 
names,  and  that  even  to  them  universality  can  be  ascribed 
only  virtually,  and  not  in  the  strict  and  literal  sense  of  the 
term. — That  is,  the  names  are  in  the  first  instance  given 
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to  individnab,  but  wfaen  any  indByiduals  are  specified,  the 
naiare  of  the  mind  is  such,  that  we  naturally  and  imme- 
diately think  of  other  individtials  of  the  same  kind.  So 
that  the  names  are  in  fact  particular,  although  owing  to  the 
principle,  which  we  now  term  association,  the  practical 
effect  is  the  same  as  if  it  were  otherwise,  and  hence  the 
epithets  *<  general''  and  ^*  universal"  are  applied  to  them. 
This  opinion  in  respect  to  general  ideas  and  names,  or 
some  doctrine  essentially  of  this  description,  has  found 
many  advocates  from  the  days  of  Roscelinus  and  Abelard 
to  those  of  Berkeley  and  Hume. 

§.  268.   OJiht  apiniani  of  the  CanupttuiUds. 

Those,  who  hold  to  the  actnal  existence  of  general  ab- 
stract ideas,  which  are  not  permanent  archetypes  indepen* 
dent  of  the  mind,  bat  only  states  of  the  mind,  have  gener- 
ally been  called  Conceptualists.  We  have  already  given 
what  we  suppose  to  be  the  true  mental  process  in  the  for^ 
mation  of  sach  ideas.  Whether  we  can  have  such  ideas 
is  best  decided  by  each  one's  personal  experience ;  and 
when  the  examination  of  his  internal  experience  is  con- 
ducted with  care,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted,  in  what  way 
such  a  question  will  be  generally  answered. 

As  iar  as  the  Realists  are  concerned,  the  mere  state- 
ment of  their  doctrine  is  sufficient  at  the  present  day  to 
ensure  its  immediate  rejection.  The  question  lies  then 
between  the  Nominalists,  and  those  who  have  commonly 
been  called  Conceptualists ;  and  if  there  be  insuperable 
objections  to  the  doctrine  of  the  former,  that  of  the  latter 
enhances  its  claims  on  our  adoption. 

Some  of  the  objections  to  the  sentiment  of  Roscelinus 
and  those  who  have  thought  with  him  are  forcibly  summed 
up  in  the  following  passage  from  Brown's  Philosophy  of 
the  Mind.     (Lect.  xlvi,  xlvii.) 

^*0f  that  rigid  Nominalism, which  involves  truly  no  mix- 
ture of  Conceptualism  or  of  the  belief  of  those  feelings  of 
relation  for  which  I  have  contended,  but  denies  altogether 
the  existence  of  that  peculiar  class  of  feelings,  or  states  of 
mind  which  have  been  denominated  general  notions,  or 
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general  ideat,  aswriiag  the  exbtenoe  only  of  i 
objects  perceived,  and  of  general  terms  that  comprehend 
these,  withoat  any  pecnliar  mental  state  denoted  by  the 
general  term,  distinct  from  those  separate  sensations  or 
perceptions  which  the  particular  objects,  comprehended 
nnder  the  term,  might  individually  excite, — it  seems  to  roe 
that  the  very  statement  of  the  opinion  itself  is  almost  a 
sufficient  confutation,  since  the  very  invention  of  the  gen- 
eral term,  and  the  extension  of  it  to  certain  objects  only, 
not  to  all  objects,  implies  some  reason  for  this  limitation, — 
some  feeling  of  general  agreement  of  the  objects  included 
in  the  class,  to  distinguish  them  from  the  objects  not  in- 
cluded in  it,  which  is  itself  that  very  general  notion  pro- 
fessedly denied.*  As  long  as  some  general  notion  of  cir- 
cumstances of  resemblance  is  admitted,  I  see  very  clearly 
how  a  general  term  may  be  most  accurately  limited ;  but 
if  this  general  notion  be  denied,  I  confess  that  I  cannot 
discover  any  principle  of  limitation  whatever.  Why  have 
certain  objects  been  classed  together,  and  not  certain  other 
objects,  when  all  have  been  alike  perceived  by  us ;  and 
all,  therefore,  if  there  be  nothing  more  than  mere  percep- 
tion in  the  process,  are  capable  of  receiving  any  denomi- 
nation which  we  may  please  to  bestow  on  them?  Is  it  ar- 
bitrarily and  without  any  reason  whatever,  that  we  do  not 


•  It  is  proper  l<)  remark,  in  introducing  this  passage  from  Dr.  Brown, 
that  this  acute  writer  is  to  be  considered  as  expressing  himself  too 
strongly,  when  he  asserts,  as  he  does  near  the  close  of  it,  that  the  feel- 
ing of  resemblance  is  all,  that  the  general  name  truly  designates.  Pos- 
sibly he  meant  to  convey  by  this  assertion  notliing  more  than  this,  that 
the  feeling  of  resemblance  is  the  prominent  and  distinguishing  ciirum- 
stance  in  the  ncHions,  expressed  by  general  names ;  since,  in  another 
passapfe,  he  speaks  of  general  terms  being  "  invented  to  express  all  that 
multitude  of  objects,  which  agree  in  exciting  one  common  feeUng  of 
relation,  the  relation  of  a  certain  similarity.**  If  that  were  not  his  in- 
tention, then  we  are  to  consider  his  views  as  correct  only  so  far  as  thev 
go,  and  are  to  form  a  complex  notion,  which  is  both  general  and  ab- 
stract, by  combining  the  feeling  of  resemblance,  the  existence  of  which 
he  has  so  clearly  demonstrated,  with  the  notion  of  those  properties, 
which  are  lound  to  be  fnsseesed  in  common. 
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clan  a  roae-budi  with  birds,  or  an  elephant  with  fish?  and 
if  them  be  any  reason  for  these  exclusions,  why  will  not 
the  Nominalist  teU  us  what  that  reason  is— in  what  /eeling 
it  is  found— and  how  it  can  be  made  accordant  with  his 
system?  Must  it  not  be  that  the  rose-bush  and  a  sparrow, 
though  equally  perceived  by  us,  do  not  excite  that  gener- 
al notion  of  resemblance  which  the  term  Hrd  is  invented 
to  express— -do  not  seem  to  us  to  have  those  relaticms  of  a 
common  nature,  in  certain  respects,  which  lead  us  to  class 
the  sparrow  and  the  ostrich,  however  different  in  other  re- 
spects, as  birds ;  or  the  petty  natives  of  our  brooks  and 
rivulets  with  the  mighty  monsters  of  the  deep,  under  one 
general  and  equal  denomination  ?  If  this  be  the  reason, 
there  is  more  in  every  case,  than  perception,  and  the  giv« 
ing  of  a  general  name ;  for  there  is  a  peculiar  state  of 
mind — a  general  relative  feelings-intervening  between 
the  perception  and  the  invention  of  the  term,  which  is 
the  only  reason  that  can  be  assigned  for  that  very  inven- 
tion." 

§.  26S.  FurAer  rtmarie»  of  Brawn  an  general  ab^raUumt. 

'^  Can  the  Nominalist  then  assert,  that  there  is  no  feeling 
of  the  resemblance  of  objects,  in  certain  respects,  which 
thus  intervenes  between  the  perception  of  them  as  separate 
objects,  which  is  one  stage  of  the  process,  and  the  com- 
prehension of  them  under  a  single  name,  which  is  another 
stage  of  the  process,— or  must  he  not  rather  confess,  that 
it  is  merely  in  consequence  of  this  intervening  feeling  we 
give  to  the  number  of  objects  their  general  name,  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  multitudes  of  objects  to  which  we  do  not 
apply  it,  as  it  is  in  consequence  of  certain  other  feelings, 
excited  by  them  individually,  we  give  to  each  separate 
object  its  proper  name,  to  the  exclusion  of  every  oth- 
er object?     To  repeat  the  process,  as  already  described 
to  you,  we  perceive  two  or  more  objects, — we  are  struck 
with  their  resemblance  in  certain  respects.     We  invent  a 
general  name  to  denote  this  feeling  of  resemblance,  and 
we  class  under  this  general  name,  every  particular  object, 
the  perception  of  which  is  followed  by  the  same  feeling 
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of  rctemblance,  and  no  object  bot  these  alone.  If  this  be 
a  Cuthful  statement  of  the  process,  and  for  its  fidelity  I 
wamy  safely  appeal  to  your  consciousness, — the  doctrine  of 
the  Nominalists  is  not  less  false  than  that  of  the  Realists. 
It  is  &lse,  because  it  excludes  that  general  feeling  of  re- 
aemblance, — the  relative  suggestion, — which  is  all  that  the 
general  name  itself  truly  designates,  and  without  which 
therefore,  it  never  would  have  been  invented  ;  while  the 
doctrine  of  the  Realists  is  false,  by  inserting  in  the  process 
those  supposed  separate  entities,  which  form  no  part  of  it. 
The  one  errs,  as  I  have  already  laid,  by  excess,  the  other 
by  deficiency." 

NoTK.  On  the  particular  subject  of  universal  or  general  abstract 
ideas,  see  Des  Cartes,  Paiscipu,  Pt.  1.  §.  59. ;  Berkeley's  Principles 
of  Human  Knowledge,  lirTBonuc.  §.  9— 89. ;  Bnicker^  History  of 
Philosc^y,  Bk.  Vll.  ch.  hi.  §.  9. ;  Bayle,  Aar.  Abelard,  Note  C. ; 
I>e  Gersndo^  Systems  oTPhilosof^y  (Huioire  Campmree)  Pt.  L  cat. 
xavi,  xxviu. ,  Locked  Essay,  Ba.  III.  cr.  hi.  §.  9.,  Ba-  IV.  cb.  vb. 
§.  9. ;  Adam  Smiths  Ancient  Logic  and  Metaphysics ;  Stewmrfa  Efe- 
ments,  Ch.  IV. ;  Brown's  PhikMophy  of  the  Mind,  Lsct.  Xr.Vil, 
Raid  on  the  Intellectual  Powers  of  Man,  Essay  V,  Sic.  For  some  vaJ- 
uable  remarks  on  the  proper  understanding  of  the  Idealism  of  Pbto, 
see  Cousin's  Nouveaux  Fragmens,  Art  Plato. 
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§•  t64.  Cf  thi  general  natun  of  aiieniion. 

^ViTHOCT  conaderiog  it  necessary  to  speak  of  atten- 
tion as  a  separate  intellectual  power  or  faculty,  as  some 
may  be  inelined  to  do,  it  seems  to  be  sufficient  to  say,  that 
ATTEHTioN  ozpresses  the  state  of  the  mind,  when  it  is  stead* 
fly  directed,  for  a  length  of  time,  to  some  object  of  sense 
or  intellect,  exdosive  of  other  objects.  When  we  say, 
that  any  external  object,  or  any  subject  of  thought,  which 
is  purely  internal,  receives  attention,  it  seems  to  be  the 
fact,  as  far  as  we  are  able  to  determine,  that  the  mind  is 
occupied  with  the  subject  of  its  attention,  whatever  it  is, 
for  a  certain  period,  and  that  all  other  things  are,  for  the 
time  being,  shut  out.  In  other  words,  the  grasp,  which 
the  mind  fixes  upon  the  object  of  its  contemplations,  b 
an  undivided,  an  unbroken  one. 

But  it  is  natural  to  inquire.  How  this  differs  from  the 
direction  of  the  mind  to  a  subject  in  any  other  case?  Since 
in  all  instances,  the  mind,  for  the  time  being,  is  in  one  state 
merely  ;  it  always  embraces  one  subject  or  part  of  a  sub- 
ject, exclusive  of  others.— —The  answer  to  be  given  to 
this  inquiry  is,  that  in  attention  the  direction  of  the  mind 
to  a  particular  subject)  or,  (what  is  the  same  thing,)  its 
continuance  in  a  particular  state  or  series  of  states,  is  ac* 

companied  with  a  feeling  of  preference,  desire,  or  interest; 
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wluch  fteling  of  desire  is  the  csuse  of  that  continuance. 
So  that  in  all  cases  of  attention,  the  act  of  the  mind  is  a 
ooinplex  one,  involving  two  things,  (I)  The  mere  thought 
or  series  of  thoughts,  (2,)  The  accompanying  emotion  of 
interest,  which  prevents  that  continual  change  in  the 
thought,  which  would  otherwise  happen. 

§.  265.   Of  different  degree$  of  attention. 

In  agreement  with  this  view  of  the  subject,  we  often 
speak  of  attention  as  great  or  small,  as  existing  in  a  very 
high  or  a  very  slight  degree.  When  the  view  of  the  mind 
is  only  momentary,  and  is  unaccompanied,  as  it  generally 
is  at  such  times,  with  any  force  of  emotion  ;  then  the  at- 
tention is  said  to  be  slight.  When  it  bends  itself  upon  a 
thought  or  series  of  thoughts  with  earnestness,  and  for  a 
considerable  length  of  time,  and  refuses  to  attend  to  any 
thing  else ;  then  the  attention  is  said  to  be  intense. 

We  commonly  judge  at  first  of  the  degree  of  attention 
to  a  subject  from  the  length  of  time,  during  which  the 
mind  is  occupied  with  it.  But  when  we  look  a  little  fur- 
ther, it  will  be  found,  that  the  time  will  generally  depend 
upon  the  strength  and  permanency  of  the  attendant  emo- 
tion of  interest.  And  hence  both  the  time  and  the  degree 
of  feeling  arc  to  be  regarded  in  our  estimate  of  the  pow- 
er of  attention  in  any  particular  case ;  the  former  being 
the  result,  and,  in  some  sense,  a  measure  of  the  latter. 

Of  instances  of  people,  who  arc  able  to  give  but  slight 
attention  to  any  subject  of  thought,  who  cannot  bring 
their  minds  to  it  with  steadiness  and  power,  we  every 
where  find  multitudes  ;  and  there  are  some  instances, 
where  this  ability  has  been  possessed  in  such  a  high  degree 
as  to  be  worthy  of  notice.  There  have  been  mathemati- 
cians, who  could  investigate  the  most  complicated  prob- 
lems amid  every  variety  and  character  of  disturbance.  It 
#a8  said  of  Julius  Caesar,  that,  while  writing  a  despatch, 
he  could  at  the  same  time  dictate  four  others  to  his  secre- 
taries, and  if  he  did  not  write  himself,  could  dictate  sev- 
en letters  at  once.  The  same  thing  is  asserted  also  of  the 
emperor  Napoleon,  who  had  a  wonderful  capability  of  di- 
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reding  hit  whole  mental  energy  to  whatever  came  before 
him.* 

The  cheii-player  Philidor  could  direct  three  games  of 
chew  at  the  lame  time,  of  one  of  which  only  be  required 
ocular  inspection,  the  moves  of  the  other  two  being  an- 
nounced to  him  by  an  assistant.  The  moves  of  the  chess- 
men formed  the  subject,  about  which  his  thoughts  were 
emjrioyed,  and  such  was  the  intensity  of  interest,  that  the 
mind  found  no  difficulty  in  dwelling  upon  it  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  other  subjects,  and  for  a  considerable  length  of 
time. 

§.  266.  Dependence  of  memory  an  atlenlum. 

There  seems  to  be  no  fact  in  mental  philosophy  more 
clearly  established  than  this,  that  memory  depends  on  at- 
tention ;  that  is,  where  attention  is  very  slight,  remem- 
brance is  weak,  and  where  attention  is  intense,  remem- 
brance continues  longer.  The  following  statement  of  Mr. 
Hobbes,  in  his  political  treatise  of  the  Leviathan,  will  tend 
to  illustrate  this  fact. He  says,  he  was  once  in  compa- 
ny, where  the  conversation  turned  on  the  English  civil 
war.  A  person  abruptly  asked,  in  the  course  of  the  ccm- 
versation.  What  was  the  value  of  a  Roman  denarius  ? 
Such  a  question,  so  remote  from  the  general  direction  of 
the  conversation,  had  the  appearance  not  only  of  great  ab- 
ruptness, but  of  impertinence.  Mr.  Hobbes  says,  that, 
on  a  little  reflection,  he  was  able  to  trace  the  train  of 
thought,  which  suggested  the  question.  The  original 
subject  of  discourse  naturally  introduced  the  history  of 
king  Charles  ;  the  kmg  naturally  suggested  the  treache- 
ry of  those,  who  surrendered  him  up  to  hb  enemies  ;  the 
treachery  of  these  persons  readily  introduced  to  the  mind 
the  treachery  of  Judas  Iscariot ;  the  conduct  of  Judas  was 
associated  with  thb  thirty  pieces  of  silver,  and  as  the  Ro- 
mans occupied  Judea  at  the  time  of  the  crucifixion  of  the 
Saviour,  the  pieces  of  silvev  were  associated  with  the  Ro- 
man denarii.  All  these  trains  of  thought  passed  through 
the  mind  of  the  person,  who  asked  the  question,  in  a 

*  Segnr'B  History  of  the  Expedition  to  Russia,  Bk.  VII,  ch.  15. 
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Iwinkluig  ;  and  witli  goodreaton  Mr.  Stewart,  in  remark- 
ing on  this  anecdote,  thinks  it  not  improbable,  tiiat  he 
woidd  himself  have  been  unable  readily  to  state  the  train 

of  ideas,  which  led  to  the  unexpected  inquiry. ^Every 

one  is  able  to  detect  analogous  buctB  in  his  own  mental  ex- 
periences. We  unexpectedly  find  ourselves  reflecting  on 
a  subject,  to  which  we  must  haire  been  conducted  by  a 
long  concatenation  of  thought.  But  the  preceding  series, 
which  conducted  to  the  present  subject  of  our  meditations, 
oocupied  our  attention  for  so  short  a  time,  that  no  foon- 
dation  was  laid  for  the  memory,  and  it  has  irretrievably 
Tanished. 

§.  267.  Pmiher  UhutfiOiimt  of  the  dependence  of  memory  on 

sttenlioti. 

There  are  other  facts  perhaps  of  a  still  more  obvious 
and  satisfactory  nature,  which  confirm  the  principle  un- 
der consideration. — ^In  the  course  of  a  single  day  penKms, 
who  are  in  the  habit  of  wioking,  will  dose  their  eyelids 
perhaps  thousands  of  times,  and  as  often  as  they  clos^ 
them,  will  place  themselves  in  utter  darkness.  Probably, 
they  are  conscious  at  the  time  both  of  closing  their  ejre- 
lids  and  of  being  in  the  dark,  but  as  their  attention  is 
chiefly  taken  up  with  other  things,  they  have  entirely  for- 
gotten it. 

(2)  Let  a  person  be  much  engaged  in  conversation,  or 
occupied  with  any  very  interesting  speculation,  and  the 
clock  will  strike  in  the  room  where  he  is,  apparently  with- 
out his  having  any  knowledge  of  it.  He  hears  the  clock 
strike  as  much  as  at  any  other  time,  but,  not  attending  to 
the  perception  of  sound  and  having  his  thoughts  directed 
another  way,  he  immediately  forgets. 

(S)  In  the  occupations  of  the  day,  when  toils,  and  tu- 
mults, and  cares  arc  pressing  us  on  every  side,  a  thousand 
things  escajie  our  notice  ;  they  appear  to  be  neither  seen 
nor  heard,  nor  to  aflect  us  in  any  way  whatever.  But  at 
the  stillness  of  evening,  when  toils  are  quieted,  and  there 
is  a  general  pause  in  nature,  we  seem  to  be  endued  with  a 
new  sense,  and  the  slightest  sound  attracts  our  attention. 
Shaksprart  has  marked  even  this. 
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*  Tbe  crow  doth  mag  m  twieetly  m  tha  krk 
When  neiUier  k  attended ;  mod,  I  think. 
The  nightiDgale,  if  she  thould  ting  hy  day, 
When  every  gooae  is  cackling,  wouU  be  thought 

**  No  better  a  miMDcian  than  the  wren." 

Il  k  on  tbe  same  principle,  that  people,  dwelling  in 
the  Ticinity  of  waterfidis,  do  not  appear  to  notice  the 
•onnd.  The  reaidents  in  the  neighbourhood  even  of  the 
great  Catanot  of  Niagara  are  not  seriously  disturbed  by 
it,  although  it  is  an  unbroken,  interminable  thunder  to  all 
others.— «The  reason  in  all  these  cases  is  the  same,  as 
has  already  been  given.  There  is  no  attention,  and  no 
remembrance,  and  of  course  virtually  no  perception. 

(4)  Whenever  we  read  a  book,  we  do  not  observe  the 
words  merely  as  a  whole,  but  every  letter  of  which  they 
are  made  up,  and  even  the  minute  parts  of  these  letters. 
But  it  is  merdy  a  ^ance ;  it  does  not  for  any  length  of  time 
occupy  our  attention ;  we  immediately  forget,  and  with 
great  difficulty  persuade  ourselves,  that  we  have  truly 
perceived  the  letters  of  the  word.  The  fact,  that  every 
letter  is  in  ordinary  cases  observed  by  us,  may  be  proVM 
by  leaving  out  a  letter  of  the  word,  or  by  substituting  oth- 
ers of  a  similar  form.  We  readily  in  reading  detect  such 
omissions  or  substitutions. 

(5)  An  expert  accountant  can  sum  up,  almost  with  a 
single  glance  of  the  eye,  a  long  column  of  figures.  The 
operation  is  performed  almost  instantaneously,  and  yet  he 
ascertains  the  sum  of  the  whole  with  unerring  certainty. 
It  is  impossible,  that  he  should  learn  the  sum  without 
noticing  every  figure  in  the  whole  column,  and  without 
allowing  each  its  proper  worth;  but  the  attention  to  them 
was  so  very  dight,  that  he  is  unable  to  remember  this  dis* 
tinct  notice. 

Many  fi^ts  of  this  kind  evidently  show,  as  we  think, 
that  memory  depends  upon  attention  or  rather  upon  a  con- 
tinuance of  attention,  and  varies  with  that  continuance. 

§.  268.   Of  txerciHng  aUention  in  readings  ^. 

if  attention,  as  we  have  seen,  be  requisite  to  memory, 
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tlitii  we  ape  fumiilied  with  m  practical  role  of  coniidera- 
ble  tflnportaDoe.  The  rule  is.  Not  to  give  a  hasty  and  care- 
kit  reading  of  authors,  but  to  read  them  with  a  suitable 
degree  of  deliberation  and  thought. — ^It  is  the  &ult  of  some 
persons,  that  they  are  too  quickly  weary,  that  they  skip 
from  one  author  to  another,  and  from  one  sort  of  knowl- 
edge to  another.  It  is  true,  there  are  many  things  to  be 
known ;  we  would  not  have  a  person  limit  himself  entirely 
to  one  science,  but  it  is  highly  important,  that  he  should 
guard  against  that  rapid  and  careless  transition  from  sub- 
ject to  subject,  which  has  been  mentioned. 

If  we  be  asked  the  reason  of  this  direction,  we  find  a 
good  and  satisfactory  one  in  the  fact  referred  to  at  the 
head  of  this  section,  that  there  cannot  be  memory  with- 
out attention,  or  rather  that  the  power  of  memory  will 
▼ary  with  the  degree  of  attention.  By  yielding  to  the  de- 
aire  of  becoming  acquainted  with  a  greater  variety  of  de- 
partments of  knowledge,  than  the  understanding  is  abk 
to  master,  and,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  by  bestowing 
upon  each  of  them  only  a  very  slight  attention,  we  remaia 
eifeentially  ignorant  of  the  whole. 

The  person,  who  pursues  such  a  course,  finds  himself 
unable  to  recal  what  he  has  been  over  ;  he  has  a  great 
many  half-formed  notions  floating  in  his  mind,  but  these 
are  so  ill  shaped  and  so  little  under  his  control  as  to  be  but 
little  better  than  actual  ignorance.  This  is  one  evil  result 
of  reading  authors  and  of  going  over  sciences  in  the 
careless  way,  which  has  been  specified,  that  the  knowl- 
edge thus  acquired,  if  it  can  be  called  knowledge,  is  of 
very  little  practical  benefit,  in  consequence  of  being  so 
poorly  digested,  and  so  little  under  control. 

But  there  is  another  and  perhaps  more  serious  evil. 
This  practice  greatly  disqualifies  one  for  all  intellectual 
pursuits.  To  store  the  mind  with  new  ideas  is  only  a  part 
of  education.  It  is  at  least  a  matter  of  equal  importance, 
to  impart  to  all  the  mental  powers  a  suitable  discipline,  to 
exercise  those  that  are  strong,  to  strengthen  those  that  are 
weak,  and  to  maintain  among  all  of  them  a  suitable  bal- 
ance.    .\n  attentive  and  thorough  examination  of  subjects 
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if  a  trainiiig  up  of  the  mind  in  both  thete  respects.  It  fur- 
nishes it  with  that  species  of  knowledge,  which  is  most 
valuabki  because  it  is  not  mixed  up  with  errours ;  and 
moreover,  gives  a  strength  and  consistency  to  the  whole 
structure  of  the  intellect.  Whereas,  when  the  mind  is 
long  left  at  liberty  to  wander  from  object  to  object,  with- 
out  being  called  to  account  and  subjected  to  the  rules  of 
salutary  ducipline,  it  entirely  loses  at  last  the  ability  to 
dwell  upon  the  subjects  of  its  thoughts,  and  to  examine 
them.  And  when  this  power  is  once  lost,  there  is  but  lit- 
tle ground  to  expect  any  solid  attainments. 

§.  369.  Alkgtd  inability  to  command  the  aUention. 

We  are  aware  that  those,  who  are  required  to  follow 
the  directions  above  given  as  to  a  close  and  thorough  ex- 
amination of  subjects,  will  sometimes  complain,  that  they 
find  a  great  obstacle  in  their  inability  to  fix  their  attention. 
They  are  not  wanting  in  ability  to  comprehend,  but  find 
it  difficult  to  retain  the  mind  in  one  position  so  long,  as  to 
enable  them  to  connect  together  all  the  parts  of  a  subject, 
and  duly  estimate  their  various  bearings.  When  this  in- 
tellectual defect  exists,  it  becomes  a  new  reason  for  that 
thorough  examination  of  subjects,  which  has  been  above 
recommended.  It  has  probably  been  caused  by  a  negled 
of  such  strictness  of  examination,  and  by  a  too  rapid  and 
careless  transition  from  one  subject  to  another. 

Attention,  it  will  be  recollected,  expresses  the  state 
of  the  mind,  when  it  is  steadily  directed  for  some  time, 
whether  longer  or  shorter,  to  some  object  of  sense  or  in- 
tellect, exclusive  of  other  objects.  All  other  objects  are 
shut  out ;  and  when  this  exclusion  of  every  thing  else  con- 
tinues-A>r  some  time,  the  attention  is  said  to  be  intense. 

Now  it  is  well  known,  that  such  an  exclusive  direc- 
tion of  the  mind  cannot  exist  for  any  long  period,  without 
being  accompanied  with  a  feeling  of  desire  or  interest.  In 
the  greatest  intellectual  exertions,  not  the  mere  powers  of 
judging,  of  abstracting^  and  of  reasoning,  are  concerned ; 
there  will  also  be  a  species  of  excitement  of  the  feelings* 
And  it  will  be  found,  that  no  feeling  will  effectually  con- 
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fine  llie  mlndf  of  meo  in  tcieotific  purtuits,  but  a  lore  of 
the  truth. 

Mr.  Locke  thought,  that  the  person,  who  should  find 
out  a  remedy  for  the  wandering  of  thoughtSi  would  do 
great  service  to  the  studious  and  contemplative  part   of 
mankind.     We  know  of  no  other  remedy,  than  Uie  one 
just  mentioned,  a  love  op  the  truth,  a  d^ire  to  know  the 
nature  and  relations  of  things,merely  for  the  sake  of  knowl- 
edge.    It  is  true,  that  a  conviction  of  duty  will  do  much  ; 
ambition  and  interest  may  possibly  do  more ;  but  when 
the  mind  is  led  to  deep  investigations  by  these  views  mere- 
ly, it  is  a  tiresome  process,  and  after  all  is  ineffectual. 
Nothing  but  a  love  of  the  truth  for  its  own  sake  will  per- 
manently keep  off  the  intrusions  of  foreign  thoughts,  and 
secure  a  certainty  of  success.     The  excellency,  therefore, 
of  knowledge,  considered  merely  as  suited  totheintdlect- 
ual  nature  of  man,  and  as  indicative  of  the  character  of 
that  Being,  who  is  the  true  source  of  all  knowledge  and 
the  iashioner  of  all  intellect,  cannot  be  too  frequently  im» 
intMseo* 

The  person,  who  is  capable  of  strictly  fixing  his  atten- 
tion, will  have  a  great  advantage  over  others.  Of  two 
persons,  who  seem  naturally  to  have  equal  parts,  the  one, 
who  possesses  this  characteristic,  will  greatly  excel.  So 
that  it  is  hardly  too  much  to  say,  that  it  may  become  a 
sort  of  substitute  for  genius  itself. 
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§.  970.  Dtfimlum  of  dreams  and  the  prevalence  of  them. 

JLmojuq  inmierout  other  subjects  in  mental  philosophy, 
which  claim  their  share  of  attention,  that  of  Dreaming  is 
entitled  to  its  place  ;  nor  can  we  be  certain,  that  any  oth- 
er will  be  found  more  appropriate  to  it  than  the  present, 
especially  when  we  consider,  how  closely  it  is  connected 
in  all  its  formji  with  our  sensations  and  conceptions.  And 
what  are  Dreams?  it  approaches  perhaps  sufficiently  near 
to  a  correct  general  description  to  say,  that  they  are  our 
mental  states  and  operations  while  we  are  asleep.  But  the 
particular  views,  which  are  to  be  taken  in  the  examination 
of  this  subject,  will  not  fail  to  throw  light  on  this  general 
statement. 

The  mental  states  and  exercises,  which  go  under  this 
name,  have  ever  excited  much  interest.  It  is  undoubtedly 
one  reason  of  the  attention,Vhich  the  subject  of  our  dreams 
has  ever  elicited  among  all  classes  of  people,  that  they  are 
90  prevalent ;  it  being  very  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to 
find  a  person,  who  has  not  had  more  or  less  of  this  expe- 
rience. Mr.  Locke,  however,  tells  us  of  an  individual, 
who  never  dreamed  till  the  twenty  sixth  year  of  his  age, 
when  he  happened  to  have  a  fever,  and  then  dreamed  (or 
the  first  time.     Plutarch  also  mentions  one  Cleon,  a  friend 

of  his,  who  lived  to  an  advanced  age,  and  vet  had  never 
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drenmed  onre  in  his  life,  and  remarks,  that  he  had  heard 
the  same  thing  reported  of  Thrasymedes. 

Uiiiloiibtedly  these  persons  dreamed  very  seldom,  as 
we  find  that  some  dream  much  more  than  others  ;  but  it 
is  possible,  that  they  may  have  dreamed  at  some  times, 
and  entirely  forgotten  it.  "  So  that  it  cannot  with  certainty 
be  inferred  from  such  instances  as  these,  that  there  are  any  ^ 
who  are  entirely  exempt  from  dreaming. 

§.  27 1 .   Canneclion  of  drtanu  with  our  tDokiihg  ihoughU. 

In  giving  an  explanation  of  dreams,  our  attention  is 
first  arrested  by  the  circumstance,  that  they  have  an  inti- 
mate relationship  with  our  waking  thoughts.  The  great 
body  of  our  waking  experiences  appear  in  the  form  of 
trains  of  associations  ;  and  these  trains  of  associated  ideas, 
in  greater  or  less  continuity,  and  with  greater  or  less  va- 
riation, continue  when  we  are  asleep.  Many  facts  show 
this. 

Condorcet,  (a  name  famous  in  the  history  of  France,) 
told  someone,  that,  while  he  was  engaged  in  abstruse  and 
profound  calculations,  he  was  frequently  obliged  to  leave 
them  in  an  unfinished  state,  in  order  to  retire  to  rest;  and 
that  the  remaining  steps  and  the  conclusion  of  his  calcula- 
tions have  more  than   once  presented  themselves  in  his 

dreams. Franklin  also  has  made  the  remark,  that  the 

bearings  and  results  of  political  events,  which  had  caused 
him  much   trouble   while  awake,  were  not   unfrequently 

unfolded  to  him  in  dreaming. '*  In  my  sleepless  nights, 

and  in  my  dreams,  (says  Fouch^S  when  fleeing  into  Italy 
in  consequence  of  certain  alleged  political  heresies,)  I  im- 
agined myself  surrounded  by  executioners,  and  seemed, 
as  if  I  beheld,  in  the  native  country  of  Dante,  the  inexo- 
rable vision  of  his  infernal  gates."* 

It  seems  clearly  to  follow  from  such  statements  as 
these,  which  are  confirmed  by  the  experience  of  almost 
every  person,  that  our  dreams  are  fashioned  from  the  ma- 

•  Memoirs  of  Fouche,  duke  d*Otranto,  iniuister  of  the  GeneraJ  Pol- 
ice of  France,  p.  267. 
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teriab  of  the  thoughts  which  we  have  while  awake  ;  in 
other  words  they  will,  in  a  great  degree,  be  merely  the 
repetition  of  our  customary  and  prevailing  associations. 

•§.  272.  DreatM  art  often  catued  by  our  sensations. 

But  while  we  are  to  look  for  the  materials  of  our 
dreams  in  thoughts  which  had  previously  existed,  we  fur- 
ther find  that  they  are  not  beyond  the  influence  of  those 
slight  bodily  sensations,  of  which  we  are  susceptible  even 
in  hours  of  sleep.  These  sensations,  slight  as  they  are, 
are  the  means  of  introducing  one  set  of  associations  rather 
than  another. 

Dugald  Stewart  relates  an  incident,  which  may  be  con- 
sidered an  evidence  of  this,  that  a  person,  with  whom  he 
was  acquainted)  had  occasion,  in  consequence  of  an  indis- 
position, to  apply  a  bottle  of  hot  water  to  his  feet  when 
he  went  to  bed,  and  the  consequence  was,  that  he  dreamed 
he  was  making  a  journey  to  the  top  of  mount  £tna,  and 
that  he  found  the  heat  of  the  ground  almost  insupportable. 
There  was  once  a  gentleman  in  the  English  army,  who 
was  so  susceptible  of  audible  impressions,  while  he  was 
asleep,  that  his  companions  could  make  him  dream  of  what 
they  pleased.  Once,  in  particular,  they  made  him  go 
through  the  whole  process  of  a  duel,  from  the  preliminary 
arrangements  to  the  firing  of  the  pistol,  which  they  put 
into  his  hand  for  that  purpose,  and  which,  when  it  explo- 
ded, waked  him. 

A  cause  of  dreams  closely  allied  to  the  above  is  the 
variety  of  sensations,  which  we  experience  from  the  stom- 
ach, viscera,  &c. Persons,  for  instance,  who  have  been 

for  a  long  time  deprived  of  food,  or  have  received  it  only 
in  small  quantities,  hardly  enough  to  preserve  life,  will  be 
likely  to  have  dreams,  in  some  way  or  other  directly  rela- 
ting to  their  condition.  Baron  Trenck  relates,  that  being 
almost  dead  with  hunger,  when  confined  in  his  dungeon, 
his  dreams  every  night  presented  to  him  the  well  filled 
and  luxurious  tables  of  Berlin,  from  which,  as  they  were 
presented  before  him,  he  imagined  he  was  about  to  relieve 
his  hunger.     ^^  The  night  had  far  advanced,  (says  Irving, 
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tpeaking  of  the  vojrage  of  Mendei  to  Hispaniola,)  bat 
tkote,  whose  turn  it  was  to  take  repose,  were  unable  to 
sleep  from  the  intensity  of  their  thirst ;  or  if  they  slept , 
it  was  but  to  be  tantalized  with  dreams  of  cool  fountains 
and  running  brooks.'' 

The  state  of  health  also  has  considerable  influence,  not 
only  in  producing  dreams,  but  in  ^ving  them  a  particular 
character.  The  remark  has  been  made  by  medical  men, 
that  acute  diseases,  particularly  fevers,  are  often  preceded 
and  indicated  by  disagreeable  and  oppressive  dreams. 

§.  273.  Explanation  of  the  incoherency  of  dreams.   {Itt  cause.) 

There  is  frequently  much  of  wildness,  inconststency, 
and  contradiction  in  our  dreams.  The  mind  passes  very 
rapidly  from  one  object  to  another  ;  strange  and  singular 
incidents  occur.  If  our  dreams  be  truly  the  repetition  of 
our  waking  thoughts,  it  may  well  be  inquired,  How  this 
wildness  and  inconsistency  happen  ? 

The  explanation  of  this  peculiarity  resolves  itself  into 

two  parts. i-The  first  ground  or  cause  of  it  is,  that  our 

dreams  are  not  subjected,  like  our  waking  thoughts,  to 
the  control  and  regulation  of  surrounding  objects.  While 
we  are  awake,  our  trains  of  thought  are  kept  uniform  and 
coherent  by  the  influence  of  such  objects,  which  continu- 
ally remind  us  of  our  situation,  character,  and  duties  ;  and 
which  keep  in  check  any  tendency  to  reverie.  But  in 
sleep  the  senses  are  closed  ;  the  soul  is  accordingly  in  a 
great  measure  excluded  from  the  material  world,  and  is 
thus  deprived  of  the  salutary  regulating  influence  from 
that  source. 

§.  274.   Second  cause  of  the  incoherency  of  dreams. 

In  the  second  place,  when  we  are  asleep,  our  associa- 
ted trains  of  thought  are  no  longer  under  the  control  of 
the  mental  power  or  susceptibility,  which  we  term  the 
WILL.  We  do  not  mean  to  say,  that  the  operations  of  that 
susceptibility  arc  susjiended  at  such  times,  and  that  voli- 
tions have  no  existence.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  suffi- 
cient evidence  of  the  continuance  of  its  exercises  in  some 
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degree;  tince  Tolitioii*  must  have  made  a  part  of  the  orig- 
inal trains  of  thought,  which  are  repeated  in  dreaming ; 
and  fhrthermore,  we  are  often  as  conscious  of  exercising 
or  putting  forth  volitions  when  dreaming  as  of  any  other 
mental  acts,  for  instance  imagining,  remembering,  assent- 
ingf  or  reasoning.  When  we  dream,  that  we  are  attack- 
ed by  an  enemy  sword  in  hand,  but  happen  as  we  suppose 
in  our  dreaming  experiences,  to  be  furnished  in  self-de- 
fence with  an  instrument  of  the  same  kind,  we  dream,  that 
we  wW  to  exert  it  for  our  own  safety  and  against  our  an- 
tagonist, and  we  as  truly  in  this  case  put  forth  the  mental 
exercise  which  we  term  voKUanj  as,  in  any  other,  we  exer- 
cise remembrance,  or  imagine,  or  reason  in  our  sleep. 

Admitting  that  the  power  or  susceptibility  of  willing 
continues  to  act  in  sleep,  it  is  quite  evident,  that  the  voli- 
tions, which  are  put  forth  by  it,  have  ceased  to  exercise 
their  customary  influence  in  respect  to  our  mental  opera- 
tions. But  here  it  will  be  said,  that  the  will  is  unable  to 
exercise  a  direct  influence  over  the  successions  of  thought, 
even  when  we  are  awake.  This  point  has  been  already  ex- 
amined sufficiently.  (See  §.235.)  The  conclusion,  at  which 
we  there  arrived,  was,  that,  although  we  have  no  direct, 
we  have  an  indirect  power  over  the  successions  ef  thought, 
which  is  very  considerable ;  for  instance,  by  means  of  a 
feeling  of  desire  or  interest  we  fix  our  attention  upon  some 
particular  part  of  any  general  subject,  which  has  been 
suggested,  and  thus  give  a  new  direction  to  the  whole  train 
of  mental  operations.  Although  this  power,  which  we 
thus  exercise,  is  indirect,  we  justly  consider  it  a  voluntary 
power,  and  attribute  it  to  the  faculty  of  the  will.  But  the 
moment  we  are  soundly  asleep,  this  influence  ceases,  and 
hence  in  connection  with  the  other  cause  above  mention- 
ed, arise  the  wildness,  incoherency,  and  contradictions, 
which  exist. 

.  A  person  while  he  is  awake  has  his  thoughts,  (admit- 
ting to  the  full  extent  the  power  which  is  commonly  as- 
cribed to  association,)  under  such  government,  and  is  able, 
by  the  indirect  influence  of  volitions,  so  to  direct  them,  as 
to  bring  them  in  the  end  to  some  conclusion,  which  he 
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foresees,  and  which  he  wishes  to  arrive  at.  But  in  dream- 
iog,  as  all  directing  and  governing  influence,  both  inter- 
nal and  external,  is  at  an  end,  our  associations  seem  to  be 
driven  forward,  much  like  a  ship  at  sea  without  a  rudder, 
wherever  it  may  happen. 

§  .  875.  Apparent  reaUty  of  drtamt.     (IH  cau$e.) 

When  objects  are  presented  to  us  in  dreams,  we  look 
upon  them  as  real ;  and  events,  and  combinations  and  se- 
ries of  events  appear  the  same.  We  feel  the  same  interest 
and  resort  to  the  same  expedients,  as  in  the  perplexities  or 
enjoyments  of  real  life.  When  persons  are  introduced, 
as  forming  a  part  in  the  transactions  of  our  dreams,  we  see 
them  clearly  in  their  living  attitudes  and  stature ;  we  con- 
verse with  them,  and  hear  them  speak,  and  behold  them 
move,  as  if  actually  present. 

One  reason  of  this  greater  vividness  of  our  dreaming  con- 
ceptions and  of  our  firm  belief  in  their  reality  seems  to 
be  this.  The  subjects,  upon  which  our  thoughts  are  then 
employed,  occupy  the  mind  exclusively.  We  can  fona 
a  clearer  conception  of  an  object  with  our  eyes  shut,  than 
we  can  with  them  open,  as  any  one  will  be  convinced  on 
making  the  experiment ;  and  the  liveliness  of  the  concep- 
tion will  increase  in  proportion,  as  we  can  suspend  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  other  senses.  In  sound  sleep,  not  only  the 
sight,  but  the  other  senses  also  may  be  said  to  be  closed  ; 
and  the  attention  is  not  continually  diverted  by  the  multi- 
tude of  objects,  which  arrest  the  hearing  and  touch,  when 
we  arc  awake. 

It  is,  therefore,  a  most  natural  supposition,  that  our  con- 
ceptions must  at  such  times  be  extremely  vivid  and 
distinct.  At  §.  219,  we  particularly  remarked  upon  con- 
ceptions or  those  ideas  which  we  have  of  absent  objects 
of  perception,  which  possess  this  vividness  of  character. 
And  it  there  appeared,  that  they  might  be  attended  with 
a  momentary  belief  even  when  we  are  awake.  But  as  con- 
ceptions exist  in  the  mind  when  we  are  asleep  in  a  much 
higher  degree  distinct  and  vivid,  what  was  in  the  former 
case  a  momentary,  becomes  in  the  latter  a  permanent  be- 
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lief.  Henee  erery  thing  has  the  appearance  of  reality  ; 
and  the  mere  thoughts  of  the  mind  are  virtuall  j  transform- 
ed into  persons,  and  varieties  of  situation,  and  events, 
which  are  regarded  by  us  in  precisely  the  same  light  as 
the  persons,  and  situations,  and  events  of  our  every  day's 
experience. 

§.  C76.  Jfypareni  realUy  of  dreatiu.     {2d  come.) 

A  second  drcumstanoe,  which  goes  to  account  for 
the  fiict  that  our  dreaming  conceptions  have  the  ap- 
pearance of  reality  is,  that  they  are  not  susceptible  of  be- 
ing controlled,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  by  mere  vo- 
lition.—We  are  so  formed  as  almost  invariably  to  asso- 
ciate reality  with  whatever  objects  of  perception  continue 
to  produce  in  us  the  same  effects.  A  hard  or  soft  body, 
or  any  substance  of  a  particular  colour,  or  taste,  or  smell, 
ane  alwa3rs,  when  presented  to  our  senses,  followed  by  cer- 
tain states  of  mind  essentially  the  same ;  and  we  yield  the 
most  ready  and  firm  belief  in  the  existence  of  such  ob- 
jects. In  a  word,  we  are  disposed  from  our  very  constitu- 
tion to  believe  in  the  existence  of  objects  of  perception, 
the  perceptions  of  which  do  not  depend  on  the  will,  but 
which  we  find  to  be  followed  by  certain  states  of  the  mind, 

whether  we  choose  it  or  not. But  it  is  to  be  recollected, 

that  our  dreaming  thoughts  are  mere  conceptions ;  our 
senses  being  closed  and  shut  up,  and  external  objects  not 
being  presented  to  them*.  This  is  true.  But  if  we  con- 
dude  in  favor  of  the  real  existence  of  objects  of  percep- 
tion. Because  they  produce  in  us  sensations  independently 
of  our  volitions,  it  is  but  natural  to  suppose,  that  we 
shall  believe  in  the  reality  of  our  conceptions  also,  when- 
ever they  are  in  like  manner  beyond  our  voluntary  con- 
trol. They  are  both  merely  states  of  the  mind ;  and  if 
belief  always  attends  our  perceptions,  wherever  we  find 
them  to  be  independent  of  our  choice,  there  is  no  reason, 
why  eonceptions,  which  are  ideas  of  absent  objects  of  per- 
ception, should  not  be  attended  with  a  like  belief  under 
the  same  circumstances. — And  essentially  the  same  cir-^ 
cumstances  exist  in  dreaming ;  that  is,  a  train  of  concep«> 
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liont  arise  in  the  mind,  and  we  are  conscious  at  such 
times  of  being  unable  to  exercise  any  direction  or  control 
whatever  over  them.  They  exist,  whether  we  will  it  or 
not ;  and  we  regard  them  as  real. 

§.  277.   Of  owr  estimate  of  time  in  dreaming. 

Our  estimate  of  time  in  dreaming  differs  from  that 
when  awake.  Events,  which  would  take  whole  days  or 
a  longer  time  in  the  performance,  are  dreamt  in  a  few 
moments.  So  wonderful  is  this  compression  of  a  multi- 
tude of  transactions  into  the  very  shortest  period,  that  when 
we  are  accidentally  awakened  by  the  jarring  of  a  door, 
which  is  opened  into  the  room  where  we  are  sleeping,  we 
sometimes  dream  of  depredations  by  thieves,  or  destruc- 
tion by  fire,  in  the  very  instant  of  our  awaking. Our 

dreams  will  not  unfrequently  go  through  all  the  particu- 
lars of  a  passage  of  the  Alps,  or  of  a  military  expedition  to 
Moscow,  or  of  a  circumnavigation  of  the  globe,  or  of  oth- 
er long  and  perilous  undertakings,  in  a  less  number  of 
hours,  than  it  took  weeks,  or  months,  or  even  years  in  the 
actual  performance  of  them.  We  go  from  land  to  land, 
and  from  city  to  city,  and  into  desert  places ;  we  expe- 
rience transitions  from  joy  to  sorrow,  and  from  poverty 
to  wealth  ;  we  are  occupied  in  the  scenes  and  transac- 
tions of  many  long  months ;  and  then  our  slumbers  are 
scattered,  and,  behold,  they  are  the  doings  of  a  single 
watch  of  the  night! 

This  striking  circumstance  in  the  history  of  our  dreams 
is  generally  explained  by  supposing,  that  our  thoughts,  as 
they  successively  occupy  the  mind,  are  more  rapid,  than 
while  we  are  awake.  But  their  rapidity  is  at  all  times  very 
great ;  so  much  so,  that,  in  a  few  moments,  crowds  of 
ideas  pass  through  the  mind,  which  it  would  take  a  long 
time  to  utter,  and  a  far  longer  time  would  it  take  to  per- 
form all  the  transactions  which  tliev  concern.  This  ex- 
planation,  therefore,  is  not  satisfactory,  for  our  thoughts 
are  oftentimes  equally  rapid  in  our  waking  moments. 

The  true  reason,  we  apprehend,  is  to  be  found  in  those 
preceding  sections,  which  took  under  examination  the 
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apparent  reality  of  dreams.  Our  conceptions  in  dreaming 
are  considered  by  us  real ;  every  thought  is  an  action  ; 
every  idea  is  an  event ;  and  successive  states  of  mind  are 
successive  actions  and  successive  events.  He,  who  in  his 
sleep  has  the  conception  of  all  the  particulars  of  a  milita- 
ry expedition  to  Moscow,  or  of  a  circumnavigation  of  the 
globe^  seems  to  himself  to  have  actually  experienced  all 
the  various  and  multiplied  fortunes  of  the  one  and  the 
other.  Hence  what  appears  to  be  the  real  time  in  dreams, 
but  is  only  the  apparent  time,  will  not  be  that,  which  is 
sufficient  for  the  mere  thought,  but  that,  which  is  neces- 
sary for  the  successive  actions. 

^^Something  perfectly  analogous  to  this  may  be  re* 
marked  (says  Mr.  Stewart)  in  the  perceptions  we  obtain 
by  the  sense  of  sight.*  When  I  look  into  a  shew-boz, 
where  the  deception  is  imperfect,  I  see  only  a  set  of  paltry 
daubings  of  a  few  inches  in  diameter  ;  but  if  the  repre- 
sentation be  executed  with  so  much  skill,  as  to  convey  to 
me  the  idea  of  a  distant  prospect,  every  object  before  me 
swells  in  its  dimensions,  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of 
space,  which  I  conceive  it  to  occupy,  and  what  seemed 
before  to  be  shut  within  the  limits  of  a  small  wooden 
frame,  is  magnified,  in  my  apprehension,  to  an  immense 
landscape  of  woods,  rivers,  and  mountains." 

§.  278.   Of  the  tenses  sinking  to  slttp  in  succession. 

It  is  true  hm  a  general  statement,  that  in  sleep  the  mind 
ceases  to  retain  its  customary  power  over  the  muscular 
movements  of  the  system ;  and  all  the  senses  also  are  at 
such  times  locked  up,  and-  no  longer  perform  their  usual 
offices.  The  eflfect  upon  the  senses  is  such,  that  it  seems 
to  be  proper  to  speak  of  them  as  individually  going  to 
sleep,  and  awaking  from  sleep.  It  remains,  therefore,  to 
be  observed,  that  there  is  some  considerable  reason   to 

suppose,  that  the  senses  fail  asleep  in  succession. For 

a  detailed  explanation  and  proof  of  this  singular  fact,  ref- 
erence must  be  had  to  Cullen,  and  particularly  to  Cabanis, 
a  French  writer  on  subjects  of  this  nature  ;    but  the  c^n- 

^Stewart't  Elements,  Chapter  on  Dreaming. 
48 
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tJurioM,  at  which  thej  arrive  on  this  puiicnlar  point, 
wmf  be  h^re  ttated.* 

The  t^t,  io  comequenoe  of  the  protection  of  the  eftr 
IMi»  eeefes  to  receive  impreMions  fint,  while  all  the 
other  aenaes  preaenre  thnr  lenaibility  entire ;  and  may, 
tliereforev  be  sud  to  be  first  in  tailing  asleep.  The  sense 
of  taste,  according  to  the  above  writers,  is  the  next,  which 
loses  its  susceptibility  of  impressions,  and  then  the  sense 
of  smdlbg.  The  hearing  is  the  next  in  order,  and  last 
of  all  comes  the  sense  of  touch. 

Furthermore,  the  senses  are  thought  to  sleep  with  differ- 
ent degrees  of  profoundness.  The  senses  of  taste  and 
saadling  awake  the  last ;  the  sight  with  more  difficulty 
HMn  the  hearing,  and  tlie  touch  the  eanest  of  all.  Some- 
times a  very  considerable  noise  does  not  awake  a  person, 
b«t  If  the  soles  of  his  feet  are  tickled  in  the  slightest  degree, 
he  starts  up  immediately. 

Similar  reniarks  are  made  by  the  writers  above  refer- 
fed  to,  on  the  muscles.  Those,  which  move  the  arms  and 
Isgs,  cease  tp  act  when  sleq>  is  approaching,  sooner  than 
those,  which  sustain  the  head;  and  the  latter  before  those 
which  support  the  back. ^And  here  it  is  proper  to  no- 
tice an  exception  to  the  general  statement  at  the  com- 
mencement of  this  section,  that  the  mind  in  sleep  ceases  io 
retain  its  power  over  the  muscles.  Some  persons  can 
sleep  standing,  or  walking,  or  riding  on  horseback  :  with 
such  we  cannot  well  avoid  the  supposition,  that  the  volun- 
tary power  pver  the  mucles  is  in  some  way  retained  and 
exercised  in  sleep. — These  statements  are  particularly  im. 
portant  in  connection  with  the  facts  of  somnambulism ; 
only  admit,  that  the  susceptibility  of  the  senses,  and  the 
power  of  the  muscles  may  remain  even  in  part  while  we 
are  asleep,  and  we  can  account  for  them.  We  know,  that 
this  is  not  the  case  in  a  vast  majority  of  instances  but  that 
it  does  sometimes  happen,  is  a  pointy  which  seems  at  last  to 
be  sufficiently  well  established. 

•Rapport*?  (hi  Physique  et  dii  Moral  Do  I/Hnmmo,  Mem.  x. 
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§,  B79.   General  remarks  an  cases  of  somnambulism. 

With  the  general  subject  of  dreaming,  that  of  somnambu- 
lism is  naturally  and  intimately  connected.  Somnambulists 
are  persons,  who  are  capable  of  walking  and  of  other  vol- 
untary actions  while  asleep.     Some  of  the  facts  in  respect 

to  them  are  these. The  senses  are  in  general  closed,  and 

are  not  susceptible  of  being  affected  by  outward  objects, 
much  the  same  as  in  ordinary  sleep  ;  with  some  slight  ex- 
ceptions, however,  hereafter  to  be  mentioned.  Hence  the 
somnambulist  goes  from  place  to  place,  and  performs  other 
voluntary  actions  without  the  use  of  vision  •;  and  yet  in  some 
cases  he  has  his  eyes  open,  but  is  still  unable  to  see.  Do- 
ing the  works  of  day  at  unseasonable  hours,  he  piles  up  his 
wood  at  midnight,  or  yokes  his  oxen,  or  ploughs  his  fieldi 
or  goes  to  mill,  and  all  the  while  is  as  profoundly  asleep  as 
any  of  his  neighbors ;  until  he  falls  over  some  obstacle  at 
his  feet,  or  rides  against  a  tree,  or  is  in  some  other  way 
brought  to  his  recollection.  He  is  not  certain  of  walking 
in  safe  places,  but  may  sometimes  be  found  on  the  roof  of 
houses  or  on  the  edge  of  precipices,  but  evidently  with  an 
utter  insensibility  to  terrour.  He  is  a  sort  of  automatic 
machine,  that  is  carried  about  from  place  to  place,  but  with- 
out feeling,  vision,  hearing,  or  other  exercises  of  the  senses* 
and  still  more  without  calculation,  or  any  thing,  which 
may  be  truly  called  reasoning  ;  always  excepting  such  cal- 
culation and  reasoning  as  may  be  found  in  dreams  * 

*  The  fbllowiDg  is  an  instance  of  somnambulism,  which  receatly 
took  place,  of  an  extraordinary  character. — A  farmer  in  one  of  the 
counties  of  Massachusetts  had  employed  himself,  for  some  weeks  in 
winter,  thrashing  his  grain.  One  night  as  he  was  about  closing  his 
labours,  he  ascended  a  ladder  to  the  top  of  the  great  beams  in  the  bara, 
where  the  rye,  which  he  was  thrashing,  was  deposited,  to  ascertain 
what  number  of  bundles  remained  unthrashed,  which  he  determined  to 
finish  the  next  day.  The  ensuing  night,  about  two  o'clock,  he  was 
heard  by  one  of  the  family  to  arise  and  go  out.  He  repaired,  to  his 
bam,  being  sound  asleep  and  unconscious  of  what  he  was  doing, 
set  open  his  barn  doors,  ascended  the  great  beams  of  the  bam  wheve 
his  rye  was  depo8ited,threw  down  a  flooring,  and  commenced  thrashing 
it    When  he  had  completed  it,  he  raked  off  the  straw,  and  shoved  the 
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Of  nich  persons  many  instances  are  on  record,  and  of 
■ome  a  particular  account  is  given.  The  accompanying  in- 
stance in  the  note  will  help  to  ilhuttrate  the  above  asser- 
tions, which,  as  a  general  statement,  are  sufficiently  near 
the  truth.  Other  instances  in  somnambulism,  hardly 
less  striking,  might  be  repeated,  but  they  have  been  too 
often  narrated,  and  are  of  too  frequent  recurrence,  to  re- 
quire it. 

§.  280.  ExplanoHan  ofcoits  of  samnambuUsm. 

But  the  inquiry  now  is.  How  can  these  things  happen? 
How  can  men  act  and  move  in  this  way  in  sleep,  which, 
in  all  ordinary  cases,  implies  a  deprivation  of  the  mus- 
cular power,  as  well  as  the  closure  of  the  senses. ^The 

explanation,  so  far  as  it  presents  itself  at  first,  is  this,  viz, 
(1)  The  somnambulist  is  in  all  cases  dreaming,  and  we 
may  suppose  in  general,  that  the  dream  is  one,  which 

greatly  interests  him. (2)  Those  volitions,  which    are 

a  part  of  his  dreams,  retain  their  power  over  the  muscles, 
which  is  not  the  fact  in  the  sleep  and  the  dreaming  of  the 
great  body  of  people. 

Consequently,  whatever  the  somnambulist  dreams  is  not 
only  real  in  the  mind,  as  in  all   other  dreamers,  but   his 

rye  t  >  one  sidc»  of  tlie  floor,  and  then  a^ain  ascended  the  ladder  with 
ibe  straw  and  dejiositeti  it  on  some  rails,  that  lay  across  the  great  beams. 
He  thc'n  threw  down  another  flooring  of  rye,  wliich  he  thrashed  and 
finiBhed  as  before.  Thus  he  continued  his  hihours  until  he  had  thrash- 
ed five  floorings,  and  on  returning  from  throwing  down  the  sixth  and 
last,  in  passing  over  part  of  the  hay-mow,  he  fell  off,  where  the  hay 
had  b?en  cut  down  about  six  feet,  on  to  the  lower  part  of  it,  which 
awoke  him.  He  at  first  imagined  himself  in  his  neighbour's  bam,  but 
after  gniping  about  in  the  dark  for  a  long  time,  ascertained  that  he 
was  in  his  own,  and  at  length  f()und  the  ladder,  on  which  he  desc^^nded 
to  the  floor,  cNised  his  barn  dixirs,  which  he  found  oi>en,  and  returned 
to  his  housi'.  On  aiming  to  the  light,  he  found  himself  in  such  a  pro- 
fuse persjM ration,  that  his  clotht^s  were  literally  wet  through.  The 
next  morning  on  going  to  his  bam,  he  found  that  he  had  thrashevi,  dur- 
ing the  night,  five  bushels  of  rye,  had  raked  the  straw  ofl  in  good  or- 
der, and  dep'isittil  it  on  the  great  beams,  and  carefully  shoveil  the  grain 
Vy  one  side  of  the  flo^r,  without  the  leiist  consciousness  of  what  he  was 
doing  until  he  fell  from  the  hay. 
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ability  to  exercise  his  muscles  enables  him  to  give  it  a  re- 
ality in  action.  Whether  he  dream  of  writing  a  letter,  of 
visiting  a  neighbour's  house,  of  thrashing  his  grain,  or 
ploughing  his  field,  his  muscles  are  faithful  to  his  vivid 
mental  conceptions,  which  we  may  suppose  in  all  cases 
closely  connected  with  his  customary  labours  and  experi- 
ences, and  carry  him  pretty  safely  through  the  o|)eration, 
however  sightless  may  be  his  eye,  or  dull  his  other  sen- 

These  are  the  views,  which  Arst  present  themselves  in 
the  way  of  explanation.  But  the  inquiry  again  arises, 
How  it  happens,  while,  in  most  cases,  both  senses  and  mus- 
cles lose  their  power,  in  these  on  the  contrary,  the  mus- 
cles are  active,  while  the  senses  alone  are  asleep  ? ^In 

reference  to  this  inquiry,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  it 
is  involved  at  present  in  some  uncertainty,  although  there 
is  much  reason  to  anticipate,  that  it  may  hereafter  receive 
light  from  further  investigations  and  knowledge  of  the 
nervous  system  and  functions.  There  is  a  set  of  nerves, 
particularly  connected  with  respiration,  which  appear  to 
have  nothing  to  do  with  sensation  and  with,  muscular  ac- 
tion. There  is  another  set,  which  are  known  to  possess  a 
direct  and  important  connection  with  sensation  and  the 
muscles.  These  last  are  separable  into  distinct  filaments, 
having  separate  functions ;  some  being  connected  with 
sensation  merely,  and  others  with  volition  and  muscular 
action.  In  sensation  the  impression,  made  by  some  exter- 
nal body,  exists  at  first  in  the  external  part  of  the  organ  of 
sense,  and  is  propagated  along  one  class  of  filaments  to  the 
brain.  In  volition  and  voluntary  muscular  movement,  the 
origin  of  IU;tion,  as  far  as  the  body  is  concerned,  seems  to 
be  the  reverse,  commencing  in  the  brain,  and  being  propa- 
gated along  other  and  appropriate  nervous  filaments  to  the 
different  parts  of  the  system.  And  these  last-mentioned, 
in  order  to  cause  muscular  action,  require  continuity  and 
soundness  not  less  than  those,  connected  with  sensation. 
Hence  it  sometimes  happens,  that,  in  diseases  of  the  ner- 
vous system,  the  power  of  sensation  is,  in  a  great  measure, 
ost,  while  that  of  motion  fully  remains.     If  the  interesting 


9mi  reoenlly  derelopecl  facta  now  refinred  to  ihould,  on 
fcrtlier  ezamuuiUon,  be  fully  etUbliihad,  they  will  evi- 
dently help  to  explun  the  difficulty  under  consideration. 
Games  unknown  to  us  may  operate,  through  their  appro- 
|Hriate  nenrous  fiLunents,  to  keep  the  muscles  awake,  with- 
out disturbing  the  repose  and  inactivity  of  the  senses. 

Further  ;  We  are  not  to  forget  here  a  remark  on  the 
sleep  of  the  senses,  a  subject  already  briefly  alluded  to, 
and  which  is  an  exception  to  the  general  statement  then 
made  in  regard  to  them.  Both  in  somnambulism  and  in 
ordinary  cases  of  dreaming  the  senses  are  not  always  en- 
tirely locked  up ;  many  observations  clearly  show,  that  it 
u  possible  for  the  nund  to  be  accessible  through  them, 
and  that  a  new  direction  may  be  pven  in  this  way  to  a 
person's  dreams  without  awaking  him.  Hence  somnam- 
bulists may  sometimes  have  very  slight  visual  peroeptioos; 
they  may  in  aome  slight  measure  be  guided  by  sensations 
of  touch ;  all  the  senses  may  be  aflected  in  a  small  degree 
by  their  appropriate  objects,  or  this  may  be  the  case  ^rith 
some  and  not  with  others,  without  efiectuaUy  disturbing 
their  sleep. — ^These  facta  mil  be  found  to  help  in  explain- 
ing any  peculiar  circumstances,  which  may  be  thought 
not  to  come  ^thin  the  reach  of  the  general  explanation, 
which  has  been  given. 


CHAPTER   SIXTEENTH. 


THE  BLIND  BOY  RESl'ORED  BY  CHESELDEN, 


§.  281.  hnpmtance  of  a  constant  recurrence  to  facts. 

It  is  desirable,  that  mental  philosophy  should  be  placed 
as  far  as  possible  on  the  basis  of  fact  and  observation. 
The  general  principle,  that  all  sound  science  must  be  built 
on  a  careful  induction  from  particular  facts,  is  as  applica- 
ble to  that  department  of  knowledge  as  any  other.  So  ob- 
Tious  must  be  this  truth,  that  it  is  needless  to  take  up  time 
in  enforcing  it.  It  is  not  with  less  proAt  than  pleasure 
therefore,  that  we  read  the  life  of  Massieu,  the  deaf  and 
dumb  pupil  of  Sicard,  the  Account  of  the  blind  man  of 
Puiseaux,  the  Memoir  of  Nicolai  illustrative  of  the  appari- 
tions that  so  often  beset  him,  and  the  like.  Where  state- 
ments are  given,  which,  like  the  memoirs  referred  to,  come 
from  a  source  entitled  to  confidence,  and  are  made  with 
care,  we  rest  with  satisfaction  on  the  principles,  which 
they  disclose. 

It  is  perhaps  humbling  to  pride  of  intellect,  to  check  spec- 
ulation in  the  dull  and  tame  pursuit  and  comparison  of  facts, 
but  it  is  undoubtedly  necessary  to  the  interests  of  sound  phi- 
losophy. This  truth  we  have  endeavored  to  keep  constant- 
ly in  view,  and  have  not  advanced  a  single  opinion, 
without  imagining  at  least,  that  wc  had  facts  to  sup- 
port it.  So  deeply  impressed  are  we  with  the  importance  of 
a  constant  recurrence  to  facts,  that  we  shall  conclude  this 
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part  of  the  nketch  of  the  Human  Mind  with  laying  before 
the  reader  Cheselden's  narrative  of  a  youth  who  was  couch- 
ed for  the  cataract,  and  some  facts  in  relation  to  James 
Mitchell,  a  boy  both  deaf  and  blind.  They  are  introduced  in 
this  place,  because  they  have  a  peculiarly  intimate  connec- 
tion with  the  series  of  topics  now  before  us,  however  they 
may  suggest  some  considerations  having  a  relation  to  other 
views  of  the  mind  ;  and  they  certainly  cannot  be  read  with- 
out some  advantage,  and  without  exciting  an  interest.  We 
shall  give  Cheselden's  simple  and  satisfactory  account  pre- 
cisely as  it  stands, which  is  as  follows. 

§.  282.  •  The  blind  ttiih  cataracts  may  ytt  ha»t  some  faint 

visual  sensations. 

'^  Though  we  say  of  this  gentleman  that  he  was  blind, 
as  we  do  of  all  people  who  have  ripe  cataracts,  yet  they 
are  never  so  blind  from  that  cause  but  that  they  can  dis- 
cern day  from  night,  and  for  the  most  part,  in  a  strong 
light,  distinguish  black,  white,  and  scarlet ;  but  they  can- 
not perceive  the  shape  of  any  thing;  for  the  light  by 
which  these  perceptions  are  made,  being  let  in  obliquely 
through  the  aqueous  humour,  or  the  anterior  surface  of 
the  crystalline,  by  which  the  rays  cannot  be  brought  into 
a  focus  upon  the  retina,  they  can  discern  in  no  other  man- 
ner, than  a  sound  eye  can  through  a  glass  of  broken  jelly, 
where  a  great  variety  of  surfaces  so  differently  refract  the 
liglit,  that  the  several  distinct  pencils  of  rays  cannot  be 
collected  by  the  eye  into  their  proper  foci  ;  wherefore 
the  sha})e  of  an  object  in  such  a  case  cannot  be  at  all  dis- 
cerned, thougli  the  colour  may  :  And  thus  it  was  with 
this  young  gentleman,  who,  though  he  knew  these  colours 
asunder  in  a  good  light,  yet  when  he  saw  them  after  he 
was  couched,  the  faint  ideas  he  had  of  them  before,  were 
not  sufficient  for  him  to  know  them  by  afterwards,  and 
therefore  he  did  not  think  them  the  same  which  he  had 
before  known  by  those  names.  Now  scarlet  he  thought 
the  most  beautiful  of  all  colours,  and  of  others  the  most 
gay  were  the  most  pleasing  ;  whereas  the  first  time  he  saw 
black  it  gave  him  great  uneasiness,  yet  after  a   little  time 
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he  was  raeonciled  to  it ;  but  some  months  after,  seeing  by 
accident  a  negro  woman,  he  was  struck  with  great  horror 
at  the  sight." 

§.  £83.   7Mf  fenofi'f  inabUUyj  on  being  rttlortdy  to  tstimaie 

diitance  and  form. 

<^When  he  first  saw,  he  was  so  far  from  making  any 
judgment  about  distances,  that  he  thought  all  objects 
whatever  touched  his  eyes  (as  he  expressed  it)  as  what  he 
felt  did  his  skin,  and  thought  no  objects  so  agreeable  as 
those  wliich  were  smooth  and  regular,  though  he  could 
form  no  judgment  of  their  shape,  or  guess  what  it  was 
in  any  object  that  was  pleasing  to  him.  He  knew  not 
the  shape  of  any  thing,  nor  any  one  thing  from  another, 
however  different  in  shape  or  magnitude  ;  but  upon  being 
told  what  things  were,  whose  form  he  before  knew  from 
feeling,  he  would  carefully  observe,  that  he  might  know 
them  again  ;  but  having  too  many  objects  to  learn  at  once, 
he  forgot  many  of  them  ;  and  (as  he  said)  at  first  he  leam« 
ed  to  know,  and  again  forgot  a  thousand  things  in  a  day. 
One  particular  only,  though  it  may  appear  trifling,  I  will 
relate.  Having  often  forgot  which  was  the  cat,  and  which 
the  dog,  he  was  ashamed  to  ask ;  but  catching  the  cat, 
which  he  knew  by  feeling,  he  was  observed  to  look  at 
her  steadfiistly,  and  then,  setting  her  down,  said,  So,  puss, 
I  shall  know  you  another  time.  He  was  very  much  sur- 
prized, that  those  things  which  he  had  liked  best,  did  not 
appear  most  agreeable  to  his  eyes,  expecting  those  persons 
would  appear  most  beautiful  that  he  loved  most,  and  such 
things  to  be  most  agreeable  to  his  sight,  that  were  so  to 
his  taste.  We  thought  he  soon  knew  what  pictures  rep- 
resented, which  were  shewed  to  him,  but  we  found  after- 
wards we  were  mistaken  ;  for  about  two  months  after  he 
was  couched,  he  discovered  at  once  they  represented  solid 
bodies,  when  to  that  time  he  considered  them  only  as 
party-coloured  planes,  or  surfaces  diversified  with  variety 
of  paint ;  but  even  then  he  was  no  less  surprized,  expect- 
ing the  pictures  would  feel  like  the  things  they  represent- 
ed, and  was  amazed  when  he  found  those  parts,  which  by 

49 
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tbeir  light  and  shadow  appeared  now  round  and  uneren, 
felt  only  flat  like  the  rent,  and  asked  which  was  the  lying 
tense,  feeling,  or  seeing  ? 

^^Being  shewn  hb  father's  picture  in  a  locket  at  his 
mother's  watch,  and  told  what  it  was,  he  acknowledged 
a  likeness,  but  was  vastly  surprized  ;  asking,  how  it  could 
be,  that  a  large  face  could  be  expressed  in  so  little  room, 
saying,  it  should  have  seemed  as  impossible  to  him,  as  to 
put  a  bushel  of  any  thing  into  a  pint." 

§.  284.  IIu  perplexity  in  forndng  natiana  of  relaiw  mag- 

nUudt. 

^'At  first,  he  could  bear  but  very  little  light,  and  the 
things  he  saw,  he  thought  extremely  large ;  but  upon  see- 
ing things  larger,  those  first  seen  he  conceived  less,  never 
being  able  to  imagine  any  lines  beyond  the  bounds  he  saw; 
the  room  he  was  in,  he  said,  he  knew  to  be  but  part  of  the 
house,  yet  he  could  not  conceive  that  the  whole  house 
could  look  bigger.  Before  he  was  couched,  he  expected 
little  advantage  from  seeing,  worth  undergoing  an  opera- 
tion for,  except  reading  and  writing  :  for  he  said,  he 
thought  he  could  have  no  more  pleasure  in  walking  abroad 
than  he  had  in  the  garden,  which  he  could  do  scdfely  and 
readily.  And  even  blindness,  he  observed,  had  this  ad- 
vantage, that  he  could  go  any  where  in  the  dark  much 
better  than  those  who  can  see  ;  and  after  he  had  seen,  he 
did  not  soon  lose  this  quality,  nor  desire  a  light  to  go 
about  the  house  in  the  night.  He  said,  every  new  ob- 
ject was  a  new  delight ;  and  the  pleasure  was  so  great, 
that  he  wanted  words  to  express  it ;  but  his  gratitude  to 
his  operator  he  could  not  conceal,  never  seeing  him  for 
some  time  without  tears  of  joy  in  his  eyes,  and  other 
marks  of  affection.  And  if  he  did  not  happen  to  come  at 
any  time  when  he  was  expected,  he  would  be  so  grieved, 
that  he  could  not  forbear  crying  at  his  disappointment.  A 
year  after  first  seeing,  being  carried  upon  Epsom  Downs, 
and  observing  a  large  prospect,  he  was  exceedingly  de- 
lighted with  it,  and  called  it  a  new  kind  of  seeing.  And 
now  being  lately  couched  of  his  other  eye,  he  says,  that 
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objects  al  first  appeared  large  to  this  eye,  but  not  so  large 
as  they  did  at  first  to  the  other  ;  and  looking  upon  the 
same  object  with  both  eyes,  he  thought  it  looked  about 
twice  as  large  as  with  the  first  couched  eye  only,  but  not 
doable,  thai  we  can  any  ways  discover. 

^^I  have  coached  several  others  who  were  bom  blind, 
whose  observations  were  of  the  same  kind  ;  but  they  be- 
ing younger,  none  of  them  gave  so  full  an  account  as  this 
gentteman/' 

§.  £85.   Of  JaidU  tupposed  to  be  at  variance  with  ths  fore- 
mentioned. 

There  is  an  account  in  the  London  Philosophical 
Transactions  of  1801  of  a  boy,  who  was  restored  to  sight 
at  seven  yean  ci  age,  after  he  had  been  blind  from  early 
infimcy.  The  operation  was  performed  by  Mr.  Ware. 
The  statements  of  the  operator  have  been  imagined  to  be 
somewhat  at  variance  with  those  of  Chcselden.  He  says, 
that  the  handkerchief,  which  was  tied  over  the  patient ^s 
eyes,  having  dipped  upward  two  days  after  the  operation, 
he  distingushed  the  table  about  a  yard  and  a  half  from 
him,  and  observed,  that  it  was  covered  with  a  green 
cloth.  He  afterwards  distinguished  a  piece  of  paper, 
which  was  held  before  him,  about  twelve  inches  distant, 
and  said  it  was  sqoare ;  and  in  other  instances  indicated 
the  form  and  colour  of  objects.  But  this  statement  is  not 
necessarily  a  contradiction  of  Cheselden's,  unless  it  can  be 
shown,  that  the  iaint  degree  of  sight,  which  both  boys 
originally  possessed,  was  precisely  equal.  Cheselden  him- 
self says,  that  persons  afflicted  with  the  cataract,  are  nev- 
er so  blind  firom  that  cause,  but  that  they  can  discern  day 
from  night,  and  for  the  most  part,  in  a  strong  light,  dis- 
tinguish black,  white,  and  scarlet,  &c. 

'^  Of  the  correctness  and  fidelity  of  this  statement, 
(says  Dugald  Stewart,  referring  to  the  facts  above  speci- 
fied of  Mr.  Ware,)  1  have  not  the  slightest  doubt.  But 
the  only  inference,  which  can,  with  certainty,  be  deduced 
from  it  is,  that  the  patient  saw  too  well  before  the  opera- 
tion, to  make  his  perceptions  afterwards  of  any   value  for 
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deciding  the  point  in  qoeition.  If  he  was  able  to  recog- 
nlie  a  grun  cloih  ami  a  puee  ofwhUe  paptr^  the  very  mo- 
ment tliat  the  bandage  was  remoTed,  the  degree  of  sight, 
which  he  possessed  previous  to  Mr.  Wu^'s  acquaintance 
with  him,  muU  have  been  such  as  to  furnish  him  with  a 
variety  of  fetunfumt,  quite  sufficient  to  serve  as  materials 
for  an  imperfect  vuual  language  ; — a  language,  if  not  accu- 
rately significant  of  comparative  distances  from  the  eye, 
at  least  fully  adequate  to  convey,  through  the  channel  of 
that  organ,  the  intimation  of  ditianee  in  general,  or  of  what 
Berkeley  calls  (nUnem; — ^perhaps  also,  some  indistinct  per- 
ception of  diversities  of  visible  figure.  The  slightest,  and 
to  us  the  most  evanescent  shades  of  difference  in  these 
sensations  will,  we  may  be  assured,  become,  in  the  case 
of  such  an  individual,  rigm  of  all  the  various  changes  in 
the  state  of  surrounding  objects,  with  which  we  have  any 
connection."* 

§.  266.  lUustraUons  of  this  subject  by  Ecerard  Home. 

In  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  for  1807 
there  is  a  Paper  by  Everard  Home,  written  expressly  for 
the  purpose  of  reconciling  the  supposed  discrepancy  in 
the  accounts  of  Cheseiden  and  Ware.  Two  boys,  bom 
with  cataracts  in  their  eyes,  came  under  his  care,  the  facts 
in  respect  to  whom  are  very  briefly  as  follows. 

(I)  The  name  of  the  first,  who  was  operated  upon, 
was  William  Stifl*,  at  that  time  twelve  years  of  age. 
This  case  corresponds  sufficiently  near  to  that  of  Chesei- 
den. From  earliest  infancy  he  was  never  known  to  di- 
rect his  hand  towards  any  particular  object  with  the  inten- 
tion of  seizing  it,  nor  were  his  eyes  ever  directed  towards 
an  object  in  such  a  way  as  to  indicate  that  he  perceived 
its  form.  Still,  like  almost  all  persons  blind  with  cata- 
racts, he  could  distinguish  light  from  darkness,  and  the 
light  of  a  fire  or  a  candle  from  that  of  the  sun,  and  saw 
gleams  of  lightning.  On  the  21st  of  July  1807,  the  cata- 
ract was  removed  from  the  left  eye.  The  admission  of 
light  was  painful.     After  allowing  the  eyelids  to  remain 

•Stewart'a  Account  of  James  Mitckell,Note  near  the  commencement 
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closed  a  few  momenUi,  he  opened  tfaem.  Mr.  Home  asked 
him  what  he  saw ;  he  answered,  your  head,  which  seems 
to  touch  my  eye ;  but  he  could  not  tell  its  shape.  On 
the  fSd,  he  said  he  could  see  several  gentlemen  around 
him,  but  could  not  describe  their  figure.  Other  particu- 
lars are  given  m  the  Memoir  referred  to,  but  they  all  deci- 
dedly confirm  Cheselden's  narrative. 

(2)  On  the  6th  of  October  1807,  John  Salter  was 
couched  in  the  left  eye  for  the  cataract.  This  case  was 
much  nearer  Mr.  Ware's  than  Cheselden's  ;  the  boy  could 
not  only  distinguish  light  from  darkness,  but  could  distin- 
guish colours  from  each  other  with  tolerable  accuracy, 
particularly  the  more  bright  and  vivid  ones.  When  the 
cataract  was  removed,  ten  minutes  were  allowed  the  eye 
to  recover  itself.  A  round  piece  of  card  of  a  yellow  col- 
our, one  inch  in  diameter  was  placed  before  him,  about 
six  inches  from  the  eye.  He  said  immediately  it  was  yel- 
low, and  on  being  asked  its  shape,  said,  Let  mc  touch  it,  and 
I  will  tell  you.  Being  told  that  he  must  not  touch  it,  after 
looking  for  some  time,  he  said  it  was  round,  though  it 
was  evidently  a  mere  conjecture  on  his  part.  A  square, 
blue  card,  nearly  the  same  size,  being  put  before  him,  he 
said  it  was  blue  and  round.  A  triangular  piece  he  also 
called  round.  He  was  asked,  whether  objects  seemed  to 
touch  his  eye,  and  said,  no.  But  when  desired  to  say  at 
what  distance  they  were,  he  could  not  tell.*  The  next 
day  after  the  operation  a  band  of  soldiers  passed  the  hos- 
pital ;  and  he  told  Mr.  Home,  that  he  had  seen  the  sol- 


^There  is  a  &ct  stated  of  this  young  man,  which  may  perhaps  throw 
light  on  the  inquiiy  at  §.  SI 3,  viz.  Whether  men  perceive  the  out- 
lines and  forms  of  objects  at  once  ?  In  the  second  series  of  experiments 
made  two  hoiin  after  the  operation,  he  still  continued  to  be  perplexed 
in  designating  the  (brm  of  the  objects  placed  before  him,  and  was  very 
desirous  of  touching  them.  At  last  a  square  body  was  shown  him, 
and  he  was  requested  to  find  the  comers  of  the  square.  He  examined 
it  some  time,  and  then  readily  counted  them.  Afterwards  when  a  tri- 
angle was  shown  him,  be  counted  the  corners  in  the  same  way ;  but 
in  doing  so,  his  eye  went  along  the  edge  from  corner  to  corner,  and  he 
named  them,  as  he  went  along. 
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dien  with  thdr  fi£n  and  pretty  thiegs,  probably  mifltakiBg 
the  bright  barrels  of  their  muskets  for  musical  iBstmmeafts. 
Oa  the  foorth  day  after  the  opoatioo,  some  carts  and  hor* 
ses  passed  by  oo  the  road,  as  he  was  looking  out  at  the 
window.  He  said.  What  is  that  moring  ?  The  operator 
asked  him  what  he  thought  it  was?  He  saud»  A  dog  draw- 
ing a  wheel-barrow.  There  is  one,  two,  three  dogs  draw- 
ing another.     How  very  pretty ! 

From  these  two  cases,  (says  Bfr.  Home,)  the  following 
conclusions  may  be  drawn.  (1)  Where  the  eye,  before 
the  cataract  is  removed,  has  only  been  capable  of  discern- 
ing light,  without  being  able  to  distinguish  colours,  ob- 
jects after  its  removal  will  seem  to  touch  the  eye,  and 
there  will  be  no  knowledge  of  their  outline,  which  con- 
firms the   observations  made  by  Mr.  Chesdden. 

(2)  Where  the  eye  has  previously  distinguished  col- 
ours, there  must  also  be  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  dis- 
tances, but  not  of  outline,  which  however  will  afterwards 
be  very  soon  acquired,  as  happened  in  Mr.  Ware's  cases. 
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SOME  ACCOUNT  OF  JAMES  MITCHELL. 


§•  S87.  Cktumtianeei  oj  hit  early  Kfe. 

tv  the  present  chapter  we  have  an  opportunity  of  con- 
templating human  nature  under  still  greater  deprivations. 

James  Mitchell,  the  subject  of  our  remarks,  was  bom 
the  eleventh  of  November,  1795.  His  fiither  was  the 
pastor  of  Ardclach  in  Scotland,  a  Highland  parish  on  the 
banks  of  the  Findhom.  He  was  both  blind  and  deaf 
from  his  birth,  and  consequently  incapable  of  speech. 
His  intelligent  mother  early  discovered  his  unfortunate 
situation.  In  early  infancy  she  became  satisfied  that  he 
was  blind,  from  his  discovering  no  desire  to  turn  his  eyes 
to  the  light,  or  to  any  bright  object ;  and  not  long  after- 
wards she  ascertained,  that  he  was  deaf,  from  the  circum- 
stance that  no  noise,  however  loud,  awakened  him  from 
sleep.* 

Unable  from  his  earliest  infancy  to  hear  and  see,  or  to 
make  known  his  wants  by  speech,  he  was  obliged  to  rely 
almost  exclusively  for  what  knowledge  he  might  obtain 
on  the  senses  of  touch,  taste,  and  smell. 

It  should  be  remembered  however,  that  he  was  not 
totally  blind.     He  could  distinguish  day  from  night,  and 

*  The  facts  here  given  are  abridged  from  the  statements  of  Mestra. 
Mac&rlane,  Gordon,  Stewart  and  others,  who  had  ample  opportunities 
of  becoming  acquainted  with  them,  and  can  be  fully  relied  on. 
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eoloart  from  each  other  when  they  were  Tivid.  He  often 
held  between  his  eye  and  luminous  objects,  such  bodies 
as  he  had  found,  by  their  interposition,  to  increase  the 
quantity  of  light ;  a  proof  that  he  was  not  altogether 
without  visual  sensations,  although  the  knowledge  derived 
by  him  from  that  source  was  exceedingly  limited. 

In  1808,  when  he  was  about  thirteen  years  of  age,  his 
father  carried  him  to  London,  where  an  operation  was 
performed  on  his  left  eye,  but  without  the  least  advantage. 
In  1810  he  again  visited  London,  and  was  operated  upon 
by  Mr  Wardrop ;  but  his  rMoration  to  sight,  which  was 
partially  effected,  was  not  permanent.  He  soon  became 
blind  as  he  was  before,  and  thus  continued  ever  afterwards, 
without  hearing,  sight,  or  speech. 

This  poor  lad  was  certainly  an  object  worthy  of  notice. 
The  philanthropist  could  not  fail  to  regard  him  with  an 
interest,  prompted  by  the  feelings  of  benevolence  ;  while 
the  philosopher  had  the  additional  motive,  that  the  case  of 
this  unfortunate  boy  might  he  made  subservient  to  the 
cause  of  knowledge.  It  is  with  this  view,  his  story  is  intro- 
duced here  ;  that  we  may  contemplate  the  mind  under  a 
new  aspect;  that  we  may  estimate  its  power,  activity,  and 
resources,  when  checked  and  burdened  by  the  greatest 
possible  impediments.  It  is  not  our  intention  therefore, 
to  narrate  the  history  of  his  life  further  than  what  has 
been  said,  but  merely  to  state  a  few  of  the  facts  and  inci- 
dents, resting  on  good  authority,  that  are  illustrative  of 
his  mental  character  and  efforts. 

§.  288.   His  appearance  and  general  traits  of  mind. 

He  had  an  intelligent  look.  His  countenance,  so  far  from 
betraying  indications  of  sottishness  or  fatuity,  is  said  to 
have  disclosed  marks  of  the  active  and  labouring  mind 
within.  His  features  assumed  a  different  appearance  un- 
der different  circumstances.  When  he  was  at  church, 
and  during  the  time  of  family  prayer,  he  was  perfectly 
composed  and  sedate.  When  strangers  were  present,  when 
he  was  placed  in  new  situations,  and  when  some  new  ob- 
ject was  presented  for  his  examination,  his  features  became 
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lUuunaUy  animated.  He  was  susceptible  of  enottoos  ct 
the  ludierous,  and  when  any  thing  occurred  of  a  nature 
fitted  to  excite  theni,his  countenance  was  sometimes  light- 
ed with  a  smile,  and  soimetimes  convulsed  with  laughter. 
He  was  of  an  athletic  form,  and  when  offended  or  enrage 
ed,  had  a  marked  fierceness  of  aqiect. 

§.  889.  Cf  Uf  demn  of  obimmmg  bumkdgt. 

The  principle  of  curiosity, which  is  common  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree  toall  men,  existed  in  the  unfortunate  subject 
of  our  remarks,  in  much  strength.  He  showed  a  strong 
desire  to  examine  all  objects,  \llien  a  new  body  was 
first  put  into  his  hand,  he  ran  it  over  with  the  points  of 
his  fingers ;  then  applied  it  to  his  month,  and  insinuaied 
his  tongue  into  all  its  inequalities,  and,  when  the  body  ad* 
mitted  (tf  it,  rattled  it  between  his  teeth. 

Some  objects  attracted  his  attention  more  than  othcn. 
He  was  pleased  with  smooth  objects  in  particular.  When 
he  had  gott^  a  piece  of  rough  wood,  he  cadearourcd  In 
smooth  it  with  his  teeth,  or  perhaps  iarited  any  one,  who 
might  be  with  him,  to  smooth  it  with  a  knife. 

Whore  there  was  mechanism,  as  in  locks  and  kejrs,  he 
endearoured  by  handling  tofindit  out-  He  was  anpiaint^ 
ed  with  the  use  of  all  conunon  things,  and  was  pleaied 
when  the  use  of  any  thii^  not  known  before  was  pointed 
out  to  him  ;  but  when  set  about  «loing  any  thii^  himsrif 
he  discorered  a  waai  of  peraeTerance.  He  took  an  cs* 
ceeding  interest  in  the  emplojrments  of  the  rarious  woriL- 
men  in  town,  and  in  the  progress  of  their  work,  particu- 
larly masonwork.  When  he  had  been  absent  a  short  tiaw 
from  the  neighbourhood,  on  his  return  he  examined 
ulely  what  had  been  done  in  his  absence,  fearlessly 
ing  their  ladders  and  scsJMding. 

When  a  ring  of  keys  was  once  given  him,  he  seised 
them  with  great  avidity  and  tried  each  sqiarately,  by  sus- 
pending it  loosely  between  two  of  his  fingers,  so  as  to  al- 
low it  to  vibrate  Credy,  and  then  tinkling  it  among  his 
teeth.  .  This,  indeed,  was  one  of  his  most  fevourite  amuse* 
mcnts,  and  it  was  surprizing  how  long  it  would  arrest  his 

50 
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attention,  and  with  what  eagerness  he  would  on  all  occa- 
sions renew  it. There  were  two  reasons  of  this  ;  the 

one,  that,  although  he  was  exceedingly  deaf  in  the  ordina- 
ry sense  of  the  term,  vibrations,  communicated  through 
the  solid  parts  of  the  head,  were  capable  of  producing  in 
him  some  feeble  and  imperfect  sensations  of  sound.  An- 
other was,  that  he  discovered  a  difference  in  the  hardness 
of  bodies  by  striking  them  against  the  teeth.  There  is  a 
very  distinct  sensation  felt  towards  the  roots  of  one's 
teeth,  when  they  are  struck  with  a  hard  substance,  result- 
ing probably  from  an  affection  of  the  nerves  of  the  mem- 
brane lining  their  inner  cavity,  and  this  sensation  is  differ- 
ent according  to  the  hardness  of  the  body.  He  could 
probably,  by  this  kind  of  feeling  alone,  easily  discover, 
that  lead  was  softer  than  steel,  and  steel  harder  than  ivo- 
ry, although  all  these  substances  would  feel  equally  hard 
to  his  proper  organs  of  touch. 

A  small  musical  instrument,  which  pla3red  airs  by  means 
of  a  spring,  was  once  placed  between  his  teeth.  It  afford- 
ed him  exquisite  delight.  When  the  notes  were  ended,  he 
continued  to  hold  the  box  to  his  mouth,  and  to  examine 
it  minutely  with  his  fingers,  expressing  by  his  gestures  and 
his  countenance  great  curiosity. 

It  is  a  proof  of  his  strong  desire  of  knowledge,  that 
he  minutely  explored  a  certain  range  around  his  father's 
residence,  a  number  of  hundred  yards  in  every  direction, 
by  his  organs  of  touch,  to  any  part  of  which  he  walked 
fearlessly,  and  without  a  guide,  whenever  he  pleased. 
And  he  gradually  extended,  as  he  had  opportunity,  this 
field  of  his  observation. 

On  one  of  these  excursions  of  discovery,  his  father  ob- 
served him  with  horror,  creeping  on  his  hands  and  knees 
along  a  narrow  wooden  bridge,  which  crossed  the  river 
at  a  point,  where  the  stream  is  deep  and  rapid.  He  was 
immediately  arrested  in  his  progress ;  and  as  his  father 
wished  to  discourage  him  from  hazarding  so  perilous  an 
attempt  again,  a  servant  was  directed  to  plunge  him,  as 
soon  as  he  was  secured,  once  or  twice  into  the  river,  which 
had  the  desired  effect. 
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§.  290.  His  appUeaiums  of  the  $enH  of  touch. 

As  he  could  neither  sec  nor  hear,  (at  least  not  so  much 
as  to  enable  him  effectually  to  avail  himself  of  those  sen- 
ses in  the  acquisition  and  communication  of  knowledge,) 
he  was  obliged  to  rely  chiefly  on  the  Touch.     It  is  true, 
that  his  sense  of  smell  became  exceedingly  acute.     He 
made  use  of  this  sense,  as  well  as  of  touch,  in  distinguish- 
ing any  small  article,  which  was  appropriated  to  himself, 
from  what  belonged  to  others.     But  he  evidently  placed 
his  chief  reliance  on  his  tactual  sensations.     Whenever  a 
stranger  arrived,  his  smell  was  acute  enough  to  inform 
him  of  the  circumstance,  and  to  direct  him  to  the  place, 
where  the  strango"  might  be ;  but  he  then  proceeded  to 
survey  the  visitant  by  the  sense  of  touch. 

As  he  resided  in  a  remote  situation,  male  vuitantj  were 
most  frequent ;  and  therefore  the  first  thing  he  generaJly 
did  was  to  examine,  whether  or  not  the  stranger  wore 
hooisu  If  he  found  that  to  be  the  case,  he  wouid  umm^t- 
diately  leave  him,  go  to  the  lobbv.fed  for.  and  ^usanutty 
examine  his  whip  ;  then  proceed  to  the  «aJh«e.  ta^i  iuuuii^t 
his  horse  with  great  care,  mA  with  t^ 
attention. 

It  sometimes  happwed,  that  vitiuacft  irrrrM  a  a 
riage,  and  he  never  Ailed,  on  s«ch  occmmiml  w  p\  ^ 
place,  where  the  carriage  stood.  Mbi  v^tAut^j  m«i 
ediyexamine  its stmcinre, partm«ar:7  ^^i^  ^*f-T^_ j -  u'  .w! 
springs.    He  was  imdovbCcdiT  gic^iM  a  ^m    .i-y  »« 
the  sense  of  smelJ  in  part,  bet  chjdiT  in  ^  -.y^., 

He  somednes  wandered  a  iKatMr  sif  juiAK  >  ^^ 
withosa  a  gwle.     E^t  a  im 
to  follow  him,  and 
necessarily  expoaed 

On  the  road  near  his  readeKe.  W  vm«  m^  «  .^ 
dmg  on  a  horse,  which  had  >Ka  vwh0k 


and  fcehng  It,  he  appeared  n««c7  vv  f^^i,:^  .  .^ 
person  munediatdy dMaM«u^.v,  m  vi^  Vtf^>^.  ,.^ , a 
behave  :  and  he  was  i^mjI  •d.  ^t^  ^  ^      *  * '^ ' 
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to  his  oiotber's  stable,  took  off  his  saddle  and  bridle,  put 
opm  before  him,  and  then  withdrew,  locking  the  door, 
and  putting  the  key  in  his  pocket. 

The  sense  of  touch  seems  to  have  been  to  him  a  source  of 
much  pleasure,  as  well  as  of  instruction.  He  often  employ- 
ed himself  many  hours,  in  selecting  from  the  bed  of  a 
neighbouring  river,  stones  of  a  round  shape  and  nearly  of 
the  same  weight,  and  huving  a  certain  degree  of  smooth- 
ness. These  he  would  place  in  a  circular  form  on  the  bank, 
and  then  seat  himself  in  the  middle  of  the  circle. 

§.  291.  Manner  of  making  known  hi$  wanti^  4^. 

He  was  aware  of  the  fact,  in  whatever  way  he  may 
have  ascertained  it,  that  the  powers  of  vision,  enjoyed  by 
others,  were  greater  than  his  own.    This  is  evident  from 
the  circumstance,  that  of  the  natural  signs  he  employed, 
most  of  them  were  addressed  to  the  sight  of  those  whom 
he  conversed  with.     For  instance,  to  indicate  a  distant 
place,  his  custom  was  to  stretch  out  his  arm  at  full  length. 
That  was  his  sign  in  particular  for  the  city  of  London, 
which  he  had  visited.     When  he  would  express,  that  he 
had  been  on  horseback,  he  raised  his  foot,  and  brought 
the  fingers  of  each  hand  together  under  the  sole,  in  imi- 
tation of  a  stirrup.     He  placed  his  hand  on  his  mouth  to 
signify  his  wish  for  food ;  and  when  he  desired  to  go  to 
bed,  he  inclined  his  head  sideways,  as  if  to  lay  it  on  a  pil- 
low.    He  formed  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  shoe- 
makers in  the  neighbourhood  ;  and  he  indicated  to  the 
family  his  intention  of  visiting  them  by  imitating,  as  he 
moved  forward  towards  the  door,  the  shoemaker ^s  mo- 
tion with  his  arms  when  he  pulls  the  thread. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  signs,  which  were  employed  by 
others  to  convey  information  to  him,  were  addressed  to 
his  organs  of  touch.  When  his  sister,  who  had  the  spe- 
cial charge  of  him,  desired  to  signify  her  higheM  approba- 
lion,  she  patted  him  much  and  cordially  on  the  head,  or 
back,  or  hand.  This  expression,  more  sparingly  and  less 
warmly  bestowed,  signified  simple  assent ;  and  she  had  on- 
ly to  refuse  him  these  signs  of  her  approbation  entirely. 
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and  to  repel  him  gently,  to  convey  to  him  in  the  most  ef- 
fectual manner  the  notion  of  her  duj^eanart.  He  himself 
expremed  his  own  satisfaction  and  complacency,  by  pat- 
ting the  person  or  object,  which  excited  that  feeling. 


§.  299.  Hi$  memory  andfoeUngs  of  iympalhy. 

He  had  a  strong  memory.  An  instance  may  be  given, 
which  will  illustrate  his  character  in  other  respects,  par- 
ticularly hti  benevolence.  He  once  received  a  severe 
wound  in  his  foot,  and  during  its  cure,  he  usually  sat  by 
the  fireside  with  his  foot  resting  on  a  small  footstool. 
More  than  a  year  afterwards,  a  servant  boy,  with  whom 
he  used  to  play,  was  obliged  to  confine  himself  to  a  chair 
from  a  similar  cause.  Young  Mitchell,  perceiving  that  his 
companion  remained  longer  in  one  situation  than  he  used 
to  do,  examined  him  attentively,  and  seemed  quickly  to 
discover,  by  the  bandages  on  his  foot,  the  reason  of  his 
confinement.  He  imme<liately  walked  up  stairs  to  a  gar- 
ret, sought  out,  amidst  several  other  pieces  of  furniture^ 
the  little  footstool,  which  had  formerly  supported  his  own 
wounded  limb,bronght  it  down  in  his  hand  to  the  kitchen, 
and  gently  placed  the  servant  boy^s  foot  upon  it. 

A  pair  of  shoes  was  once  brought  to  him,  and  on  put- 
ting them  on,  he  found  them  too  small.  His  mother  then 
took  them,  and  put  them  into  a  small  closet ;  soon  after  a 
thought  seemed  to  strike  him,  and  he  contrived  to  obtain 
the  key  of  the  closet,  opened  the  door,  took  the  shoes, 
and  put  them  upon  the  feet  of  the  young  lad,  who  attend- 
ed him,  whom  they  suited  exactly. He  discovered  a 

fondness  for  young  children,  and  would  take  them  up  in 
his  arms. 

He  exhibited  much  uneasiness,  when  separated  from 
his  friends.  When  his  father  died,  he  was  in  sorrow ; 
and  discovering  shortly  after  his  father's  death,  that  his 
mother  was  unwell,  he  was  observed  to  weep.  On  a  sub- 
sequent occasion,  when  his  mother  was  from  home,  he 
betrayed  much  anxiety.  His  sister  allayed  the  desire  he 
showed  for  her  return,  by  laying  his  head  gently  down  on 
a  pillow,  once  for  each  night  his  mother  was  still  to  be 
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awmy,  implying  that  he  would  sleep  so  many  times  before 
her  return.  After  his  mother's  death,  his  attachment  to 
his  sister,  on  whom  he  very  much  depended,  increased. 
For  a  time  he  was  unwilling  to  quit  her  for  an  instant, 
and  when  she  happened  to  be  absent  for  a  short  time,  he 
would  go  through  the  whole  house  in  quest  of  her.  Eve- 
ry act  of  kindness  done  by  her  seemed  to  be  attended  with 
a  double  pleasure  to  him ;  so  much  so  that  he  would  some- 
times wait  half  an  hour  for  her  assistance,  father  than 
be  aided  by  any  body  else. 

§.  293.  Ofhii  Btntt  of  the  Iwtieraus. 

He  was  susceptible,  as  has  already  been  remarked,  of 
emotions  of  the  ludicrous.  He  was  once  seen  to  amuse 
himself  with  a  dead  fowl ;  placing  it  repeatedly  on  its 

1^,  and  laughing  when  it  fell. He  was  in  the  habit  of 

smoking.  A  gentleman  once  came  to  Ardclach  on  a  visit, 
who  was  in  the  same  habit,  and  having  tobacco,  wished 
for  a  pipe.  His  sister  gave  James  a  half-penny,  and  per- 
mitted him  to  smell  the  tobacco.  He  understood  her 
signs  ;  and  went  out  to  a  shoemaker's  house  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, where  pipes  were  to  be  had,  and  returned  with 
one  only  in  his  hand.  His  sister  suspected,  that  he  had 
another  about  him,  and  giving  him  to  understand  as  much, 
he  at  last  unbuttoned  his  waistcoat,  and  laughing  heartily, 

brought  out  the  second  pipe. The  Sunday  after  this 

occurrence,  when  his  sister  gave  him  a  half-penny  as  usu- 
al in  church,  to  put  into  the  poor's  box,  he  immediately 
placed  the  half-penny  between  his  teeth,  like  a  pipe,  and 
laughed,  but  she  checked  him,  and  he  dropped  it  into 
the  box. 

The  trick  of  locking  people  into  the  house  or  stable 
afforded  him  much  amusement.  He  once  succeeded  in 
locking  up  the  patron  of  the  parish,  a  particular  friend  of 
the  family,  and  kept  him  prisoner  a  number  of  minutes, 
laughing  and  jumping  about  all  the  while.  He  was  fond 
of  persons,  who  were  well-dressed  ;  disliked  exceedingly 
to  wear  old  clothes  himself,  and  was  highly  gratified,  when- 
ever he  got  a  new  suit. 
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§.  S94.   Cfkis  moral  and  derotianalJeeKngij  and  his  idtas 

of  death. 

He  discovered  a  moral  sense,  a  perception  of  right  and 
wrong.  Had  it  not  been  so,  he  would  not  have  been 
such  a  favoarite  in  the  neighbourhood  as  he  was.  The 
neighbouring  families  allowed  him  to  enter  their  houses, 
and  handle  whatever  he  had  a  mind  to.  He  never  attemp- 
ted to  carry  any  thing  away  with  him,  or  to  injure  it 
while  in  his  possession. 

When  he  had  done  wrong,  if  gentle  means  were  ap- 
plied to  make  him  sensible  of  it,  he  exhibited  sorrow ;  but 
if  harshly  treated,  he  was  irritated.  He  was  subject  to 
anger  also  upon  being  crossed  in  any  of  his  desires,  and 
when  he  found  hb  clothes  or  other  articles  unexpectedly 
removed  from  his  chest.  There  is  no  satisfactory  evi- 
dence, that  he  had  a  notion  of  a  Supreme  Being,  or  that 
he  was  susceptible  of  devotional  feelings,  except  it  can  be 
inferred  from  the  circumstance,  that  he  would  sit  quietly 
in  church,  and  kneel  with  the  rest  of  the  family  at  family 
prayers.  It  was  perhaps  owing  to  certain  affecting  rem- 
iniscences, that,  three  months  after  his  father's  death,  a 
clergyman  being  in  the  house  on  a  Sunday  evening,  he 
pointed  to  his  father's  Bible,  and  then  made  a  sign,  that 
the  family  should  kneel.  Deaf  and  dumb  persons  gener- 
ally have  no  idea  of  a  God,  till  it  is  taught  them ;  but 
Mitchell  was  blind,  as  well  as  deaf  and  dumb  ;  and  there- 
fore it  is  the  less  probable,  that  he  should  have  any  notion 
of  a  God  and  of  accountability  to  him.  The  statement 
in  respect  to  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  which  has  just  been 
made,  may  perhaps  appear  strange  to  those,  who  recollect 
the  prevalence  of  the  opinion  anciently,  that  the  notion  of 
a  Supreme  Being  is  innate  in  the  human  mind,  and  exists 
there  naturally  and  universally.  Facts,  however,  seem 
abundantly  to  confirm  it.  It  is  well  known,  that,  in  the 
American  Asylum  at  Hartford,  particular  attention  has 
ever  been  paid  to  the  moral  and  religious  state  of  the 
pupils.  In  the  fourteenth  Report  of  the  Directors,  they 
state  explicitly  to  the  public,  ^Hhat  all  the  experience  of 
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the  Asylum  tenret  to  esUblish  the  fact,  that,  without  in- 
stmction,  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  are  never  led,  by  the  con- 
•dousnen  of  their  own  intellectual  operations,  or  by  the 
contemplation  of  the  works  of  nature,  to  even  a  glimpse 
of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  the  existence  of  (vod,  or  of 
their  accountability  to  him." 

What  idea  he  had  of  death,  does  not  distinctly  appear. 
He  probably  associated  with  it  the  notion  of  departure  or 
abs^Ace,as  he  knew  but  too  well,  that  his  fiither  and  moth- 
er came  not  back  again  from  the  grave.  He  once  came 
near  being  drowned  and  afterwards,  when  he  was  taken  sick, 
he  was  apparently  afraid  of  dying.  .That  he  indulged 
certain  mysterious  fears  at  that  time  is  the  more  probiJile 
firom  this  circumstance.  After  his  father's  death,  he  was 
put  into  the  same  bed  where  his  father  had  died.  He 
would  not  lie  a  moment  in  it,  but  became  quite  peaceaUe, 
when  removed  to  another. 

§.  f  95.  Hii  conduct  at  kisfather^i  death. 

He  discovered  grief  at  Ids  father's  death.  When  the 
coffin  was  brought  from  the  house,  and  placed  upon  chain 
in  the  court  before  the  house,  he  approached  the  coffin, 
unelled  it  eagerly  for  several  seconds  ;  then  laid  himself 
down  upon  the  lid  on  his  face,  and  embraced  the  coffin, 
while  his  countenance  discovered  marks  of  sorrow.  When 
the  coffin  was  about  to  be  lifted  in  order  to  be  carried  to 
the  church-yard,  he  clung  to  it,  endeavouring  to  prevent 
its  being  carried  away,  and  was  obliged  to  be  removed  by 
force.  At  this  time  however  another  strong  feeling  agi. 
tated  him,  that  of  curiosity  ;  a  great  number  of  people 
were  assembled  together,  and  he  was  seen  passing  rapidly 
among  the  crowd,  touching  almost  every  one,  and  exam- 
ining some  very  minutely.  The  feelings  of  grief,  curios- 
ity, and  astonishment  seem  to  have  been  mingled  togeth- 
er with  great  power,  successively  gaining  the  ascendency, 
leading  him  at  one  time  to  the  coffin,  at  another  among 
the  crowd.  On  the  morning  after  his  father's  burial,  and 
for  several  mornings  afterwards,  he  is  said  to  have  visited 
his  father's  grave,  patted  gently  the  turf  which  had  been 
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laid  over  it,  and  at  last,  as  if  hopeless  of  his  return,  to 
have  sbcd  tears  of  regret.  When  a  tailor  was  brought  to 
make  a  snit  of  mournings  for  him,  he  took  him  into  the 
apartment  where  his  iather  had  died,  stretched  his  own 
head- and  neck  backwards,  pointed  to  the  bed,  and  then 
conducted  him  to  the  church-yard,  to  the  grave  in  which 
his  father  had  been  interred. 

§.  296.  OmiMCfum  qf  the  foregoing  facta  mth  principki  in 

wuntal  philo9ophy. 

These  details,  imperfect  as  they  are,  may  be  made  in- 
structive. Every  one,  who  has  the  ordinary  feeiings  of 
man,  must  be  supposed  to  assent  with  readiness  to  the  say- 
ing of  the  Roman  poet,(m{  humani  a  meaUenum  ptito,)  that 
human  nature  in  all  its  forms  is  interesting.  But  in  this 
instance,  there  is  more  than  this  ;  it  not  only  excites  our 
sympathy  and  interest,  but  gives  us  positive  and  definite 
knowledge. 

I. — The  facts,  which  have  been  stated,  go  to  confirm 
the  general  views  already  expressed  on  the  subject  of  the 
Origin  of  Knowledge,  viz,  That,  during  the  early  periods 
of  life,  the  connection  of  the  mind  with  the  material  world 
is  particularly  close,  and  that  far  the  greater  part  of  its  acts 
and  feelings  can  be  traced  to  that  source.  Although  the 
young  man,  whose  case  we  have  considered,  was  deprived 
of  the  senses  of  sight  and  hearing,  he  became  possessed  of 
no  small  amount  of  information,  attributable  to  such  senses 
as  remuned  to  him.  His  smell,  taste,  and  feeling  were 
active,  and  enabled  him  to  keep  up  an  intercourse  with 
the  external  world.  But  his  knowledge  did  not,  as  a  ^n- 
eral  statement,  go  beyond  ;  it  was  limited  almost  wholly 
to  matter;  and  what  is  more,  to  matter,  as  it  was  very  im- 
perfectly represented  by  those  three  senses  alone. 

Had  this  communication  with  the  material  world  been 
more  perfect,  the  mind  would  at  last  have  obeyed  the  dic- 
tates of  its  nature,  unlocked  what  may  be  termed  the  in- 
teriour  storehouse,  and  have  lavished  forth  such  treasures, 
as  are  not  represented  by  any  thing  on  earth.  There 
would  have   arisen  other  thoughts,  conceptions  of  the 

51 
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lovelinefs  t>r  tnith  and  wifdom,  notions  of  creative  pow- 
er, relations,  and  dependencies.  There  would  have  been 
a  vast  accession  to  what  was  previously  obtained.  Rea- 
son would  have  deduced  new  conclusions;  imagination 
would  have  reared  fairer  fabrics  ;  the  sublime  notions  of 
God,  of  moral  obligation,  and  of  religious  faith  would 
have  shone  out,  like  stars  in  the  darkness  of  midmght, 
and  discovered  a  new  world  in  the  soul.  Visions  of  glory, 
aspirations  after  better  and  holier  things  would  have  burst 
upon  the  mind,  and  gleamed  on  the  countenance.  But  it 
was  not  so ;  nor  have  we  reason  to  suppose,  that  it  will 
ever  be  so,  under  precisely  the  same  circumstances. 

II, — Again,  we  have  a  confirmation  of  the  principle, 
which  has  been  formerly  lud  down,  that  a  loss  of  one  or 
more  of  the  senses  will  be  attended  with  an  increased  ac- 
tivity and  power  of  such  as  remain.  This  increase  was 
certainly  very  great  in  the  case  before  us  ;  and  the  state- 
ment will  probably  be  found  to  hold  universally.  And  it 
is  a  remark  naturally  connected  with  this,  that  this  is  a 
provision  exceedingly  kind  and  benevolent.  Providence 
opens  hidden  fountains  of  power,  and  discovers  unexpect- 
ed sources  of  comfort,  in  situations  the  most  distressing 
and  desolate.  It  is  distinctly  said  of  James  Mitchell,  al- 
though he  was  not  ignorant  of  his  bodily  imjier  feet  ions 
compared  with  others,  that  he  did  not  discover  any  unea- 
sy feeling  at  his  situation.  Such  an  increase  of  activity 
and  strength  was  given  to  the  powers  he  possessed,  as  to 
secure  a  considerable  portion  of  happiness  amid  his  appar- 
ent wretchedness.  The  gaiety  of  the  blind  had  been  of- 
ten noticed  before,  but  it  was  deemed  almost  impossible, 
that  one  both  blind,  and  deaf,  and  speechless  should  be 
so  happy. 

Ill, — The  sketches,  which  have  been  presented,  illus- 
trate and  confirm  the  doctrine,  that  curiosity  or  the  desire 
of  knowledge  is  natural  to  man,  is  a  propensity,  implanted 
by  nature.  No  man  lives,  who  is  in  the  full  and  orderly 
possession  of  his  powers,without  being  aniniated,in  a  great- 
er or  less  degree,  with  the  desire  to  know.  This  desire  is 
sometimes  repressed  by  outward  circumstances,  especially 
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the  difficulties  attendant  on  acquiring  knowledge;  but  is  not 
entirely  extinguished,  in  the  case  of  Mitchell  the  love  of 
knowledge  existed  under  the  most  discouraging  and  dis- 
tressing circumstances  ;  but  it  was  nevertheless  very  mark- 
ed, and  almost  uncontrollable.  We  find  him  exploring 
the  ground  inch  by  inch  ;  we  see  him  creeping  on  his 
handb  and  knees,  on  bridges  and  the  tops  of  houses  ;  ex- 
amining not  only  men,  but  dogs,  horses,  carriages,  furni- 
ture, musical  instruments,  &c  ;  standing  by  the  side  of 
shoemakers,  tailors,  and  bricklayers,  and  intently  curious 
to  know  the  mode  and  the  result  of  their  labours.  In- 
spired by  the  desire  of  extending  his  acquaintance  with 
things,  he  would  rush  forth,  (blind  and  deaf  and  dumb 
as  he  was,)  and  rapidly  travel  miles  in  the  neighbouring 
country  ;  so  that  it  was  necessary  to  employ  a  lad  to  fol- 
low him,  that  he  might  be  kept  from  the  numerous  dan- 
gers, to  which  he  was  exposed  in  these  excursions. 

^'  Solitary  as  Mitchell  is,  (says  Dugald  Stewart,)  in  the 
midst  of  society,  and  confined  in  his  intercourse  with  the 
material  world  within  the  narrowest  conceivable  limits, 
what  a  contrast  does  he  exhibit  to  the  most  sagacious  of 
the  lower  animals,  though  surrounded  with  all  the  arts  of 
civilized  man,  and  in  the  fullest  possession  of  all  the  pow- 
ers of  external  perception.  Even  in  his  childish  occupa- 
tions and  pastimes,  we  may  discern  the  rudiments  of  a 
rational  and  improvable  nature  ;  more  particularly  in  that 
stock  of  knowledge,  scanty  as  it  is,  which  he  has  been 
led  to  acquire  by  the  impulse  of  his  own  spontaneous  and 
eager  curiosity." 

IV, — We  will  not  pursue  the  train  pf  interesting  re- 
flections which  naturally  connect  themselves  with  the 
facts,  which  have  been  stated.  A  single  remark 
further  shall  suffice.  We  find,  in  the  case  of  Mitch- 
ell, a  confirmation  of  the  position,  that  man  is  a  social  be- 
ing ;  in  other  words,  that  he  naturally  desires  the  compa- 
ny of  others,  and  is  exceedingly  unhappy,  when  wholly 
deprived  of  it.  The  principle  is  an  universal  one,  but  it 
of  course  shows  itself  most  strongly  in  respect  to  those  of 
one's  own  family. 
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He  loved  those,  whom  he  saw  not,  heard  not ;  human 
nature  had  a  charm  for  him,  though  clothed  in  silence 
and  darkness  ;  in  sickness,  suffering,  and  want  he  knew 
where  to  go  ;  his  mind  imaged  forth  lovely  objects,  his 
father,  his  mother,  his  sister;  and  his  touch  guided  him  to 
their  presence.  He,  whom  the  world  pronounced  the 
most  miserable  of  beings,  found  sources  of  pleasure  not 
only  in  himself,  but  in  others.  He  loved  much ;  for  dai- 
ly he  groped  his  way  in  darkness  to  his  father^s  grave, 
and  the  tears  were  on  his  cheek.  His  heart  was  drawn 
out,  although  undoubtedly  in  a  less  degree  than  towards 
those  who  were  particularly  connected  with  him,  towards 
all  human  beings  ;  and  whatever  had  the  form  of  man  at- 
tracted his  regards  and  interest.  What  a  commentary  is 
this  on  the  strange  doctrine  of  Hobbes,  who  represents 
men  as  naturally  at  war  with  each  other,  and  as  being 
bound  by  no  natural  tics  of  sympathy  and  friendship  ! 
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CHAPTER    FIRST 


INTERNAL  ORIGIN  OP  KNOWLEDGE. 


§.  297.  The  $(ml  Kaifountaim  of  knowledge  wUkin. 

\Ve  have  traced  the  history  of  the  mind  thus  fiur 
with  continued  and  increased  satisfaction,  because  we  have 
been  guided  solely  by  well  authenticated  facts,  without  the 
least  desire  of  exciting  wonder  by  exaggeration,  and  with 
no  other  feeling  than  that  of  knowing  the  truth.  With 
cautious  endeavours  not  to  trespass  upon  those  limits, 
which  the  Creator  himself  has  set  to  our  inquiries,  we 
have  seen  the  mind  placed  in  the  position  of  a  necessary 
connection  with  the  material  world  through  the  medium 
of  the  senses,  and  in  this  way  awakened  into  life,  activity, 
and  power.  Dumb  matter  seems  to  have  been  designed 
and  appointed  by  Providence  as  the  handmaid  and  nurse 
of  the  mind  in  the  days  of  its  infancy  ;  and  for  that  pur- 
pose to  have  been  endued  with  form,  and  fragrance,  and 
colour  the  most  various  and  delightful.  Material  eyes 
were  given  to  the  soul,  that  it  might  see ;  and  material 
hands,  that  it  might  handle ;  and  hearing,  that  it  might 
hear  ;  but  the  time  shall  come,  when  these  outward  and 
bodily  helps  shall  be  taken  away,  and  it  will  see,  as  it  were, 
face  to  face,  and  not  as  •  in  a  glass  darkly.  Even  before 
the  body  is  put  off,  and  the  senses  are  entirely  closed  up, 
the  spiritual  eye  begins  to  open,  and  the  spiritual  touch  to 
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fisd  ;  in  other  words,  the  soul  finds  knowledge  in  itself, 
which  neither  sight,  nor  touch,  nor  hearing,  nor  any  other 
sense,  nor  any  outward  forms  of  matter  could  give. 
However  interesting  and  fruitful  may  have  been  the  train 
of  investigation,  which  has  already  been  before  us,  it  is  to 
be  remembered,  that  we  have  hitherto  seen  the  mind  un- 
folding its  susceptibilities  only  in  connection  with  external 
impressions  on  the  senses.  A  new  view  is  to  be  taken 
of  it. 

The  natural  progress  of  all  true  learning,  (says  the  au- 
thor of  Hermes,)  is  from  sense  to  intellect.''  Beginning  with 
the  senses,  and  first  considering  the  sensations  andndeas 
vriiich  we  there  receive,  we  are  next  to  enter  more  exclu- 
sively into  the  mind  itself,  and  shall  there  discover  a  new 
and  prolific  source  of  knowledge.  And  in  thus  doing,  it  is 
a  satis&ction  to  know,  that  we  are  treading  essentially  in 
the  steps  of  Mr.  Locke,  whose  general  doctrine  undoubt- 
edly is,  that  a  part  of  our  ideas  only  may  be  traced  to  the 
senses,  and  that  the  origin  of  others  is  to  be  sought  whol- 
ly in  the  intellect  itself. 

§.  298.  Declaration  of  Mr.  Lockty  that  the  soul  has  knoioU 

tdgt  in  iUtlf. 

After  alluding  to  the  senses  as  one  great  source  of  knowl- 
edge, "the  other  fountain,  (says  Locke,)  from  which  ex- 
perience furnisheth  the  understanding  with  ideas,  is  the 
perception  of  the  operations  of  our  own  minds  within  us, 
as  it  is  employed  about  the  ideas  it  has  got  ;  which  opera- 
tions, when  the  soul  comes  to  reflect  on  and  consider,  do 
furnish  the  understanding  with  another  set  of  ideas,  which 
could  not  be  had  from  things  without,  and  such  are  per- 
ception, thinking,  doubting,  believing,  reasoning,  know- 
ing,wiIlin)T,  and  all  the  diflerent  actings  of  our  own  minds, 
which,  we  being  conscious  of,  and  observing  in  ourselves, 
do  from  these  receive  into  our  understandings  ideas  as 
distinct,  as  we  do  from  bodies  aflecting  our  senses.  This 
source  of  ideas  every  man  has  wholly  in  himself.  And 
though  it  1)C  not  sense,  as  having  nothing  to  do  with  ex- 
ternal objects,  yet  it  is  very  like  it,  and  might  properly 
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enough  be  called  internal  sensi:.  But  as  I  chII  the  oth- 
er sensation,  so  I  call  this  Reflection  ;  the  ideas  it  aflbrds 
being  such  only  as  the  mind  gets  by  reflecting  on  its  own 
operations  within  itself.^' 

It  is  perhaps  necessary  to  remark  here,  that  we  intro- 
duce this  passage  from  Mr.  Locke,  merely  in  support  of 
the  general  doctrine,  without  wishing  to  intimate  a  full 
approbation  of  the  manner,  in  which  he  has  applied  it  in 
its  details.  What  we  say  now  concerns  the  general  ques- 
tion ;  and  in  reference  to  that  question,  the  passage  just 
referred  to  is  undoubtedly  weighty  in  itself,  as  well  as  in 
consequence  of  the  great  fame  and  acknowledged  dis- 
cernment of  its  author.  It  would  seem  to  be  the  doctrine 
of  Mr.  Locke,  that  our  knowledge  begins  with  scnifation  ; 
that  impressions,  made  on  the  bodily  system,  are  the  first 
occasions  of  bringing  the  mind  into  action,  so  far  as  we 
can  judge.  Nor  is  it  necessary  to  make  any  objection  to 
this  view  ;  it  is  very  reasonable,  and  pains  have  already 
been  taken  to  show,  that  it  is  clearly  worthy  of  the  utmost 
regard.  But  it  does  not  follow  from  this,  (and  the  pas- 
sage just  quoted  shows,  that  Mr.  Locke  did  not  suppose  it 
thus  to  follow,)  that  sensation  is  the  only  source  of 
knowledge.  There  is  undeniably  something  distinct  from 
sensation  ;  thoughts,  which  have  an  interiour  origin,  and 
cannot  be  represented  by  any  thing  external ;  principles, 
so  far  from  being  directly  dependent  on  sensation,  thai 
they  control,  compare,  appreciate,  judge  of  it. 

§.  ^99.   OpinUmi  of  Dr.  Cxtdtoorth  on  the  general  eubjed  of 

iniemal  knowledge. 

We  may  properly  introduce  here  a  quotation  or  two 
from  another  great  authority ,  nearly  contemporaneous  with 
Mr.  Locke,  that  of  Dr.  Cudworth,  a  name  which  is  ac- 
knowledged  to  rank  deservedly  high  among  those,  which 
are  most  closely  associated  with  exalted  wisdom  and  vir* 
tue.  Let  us  however  be  again  reminded,  that  our  whole 
object  here  is  to  establish  the  general  position,  that  there 
is  knowledge  of  a  purely  internal,  as  well  us  of  an  exter- 
nal origin  ;  and  that,  therefore,  a  reference  to  writers  for 
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that  purpose  does  not  necessarily  involve  an  approbation 
of,  or  a  responsibility  for  their  opinions  any  fjEutlier  than 
they  relate  to  the  particular  object  in  view. The  post- 
humous work,  from  which  these  extracts  are  made,  is 
understood  to  have  been  written  in  reply  to  Mr.  Hobbes, 
who  held  the  opinion,  that  all  our  thoughts  of  whatever 
kind  are  only  either  direct,  or  transformed  and  modified 
sensations.  And  therefore,  the  statements  made  in  it,  be- 
ing called  forth  under  such  circumstances,  must  be  sup- 
posed to  have  been  carefully  meditated,  and  on  that 
ground,  among  others,  are  entitled  to  much  weight. 

^^  That  oftentimes,  says  Cudworth,*  there  is  more  ta- 
ken notice  of  and  perceived  by  the  mind,  both  in  the  sen- 
tible  objects  themselves,  and  by  occasion  of  them,  than 
was  impressed  from  them,  or  passively  received  by  sense; 
which  therefore  must  needs  proceed  from  some  inward 
active  principle  in  that  which  perceives,  I  shall  make  it 
further  appear  by  some  other  instances. 

<^  For,  first.  Jet  a  brute  and  a  man  at  the.  same  time  be 
made  spectators  of  one  and  the  same  artificial  statue,  pic- 
ture, or  landskip  ;  here  the  brute  will  passively  receive 
all  that  is  impressed  from  the  outward  object  upon  sense 
by  local  motion,  as  well  as  the  man,  all  the  several  colours 
and  figures  of  it  ;  and  yet  the  man  will  presently  perceive 
something  in  this  statue  or  picture,  which  the  brute  takes 
no  notice  of  at  alt,  viz.  beauty,  and  pulchritude,  and  sym- 
metry, besides  the  liveliness  of  the  effigies  and  pourtrait- 
ure.  The  eye  of  the  brute  being  every  jot  as  good  a  glass 
or  mirror,  and  perhaps  endued  with  a  more  perspicacious 
sense  or  power  of  passive  perception,  than  that  of  a 
man. 

<'0r  again,  let  both  a  man  and  a  brute  at  the  same  time 
hear  the  same  musical  airs,  the  brute  will  only  be  sensible 
of  noise  and  sounds  ;  but  the  man  will  also  perceive  har- 
mony in  them,  and  be  very  much  delighted  with  it ;  nay, 
even  enthusiastically  transported  by  it.  Wherefore  the 
brute  perceiving  all  the  sounds,  as  well  as  the  man,  but 

*  Immutable  Morality,  Book  IV,  Chap.  II.  §.  14. 
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BOtliiiig  of  the  kmoBT*  tke 

from  MHW  iBWvd  active  pr»c^le  or  aocicipalios  m  tke 

man,  iridck  tlie  bnUe  hack  Mt." 


§.300.   fWlkr  rcaorfa  •^  Ac  jow  srilfr  «•  skiff  f«d^>cf. 
(i  But  I  shall  yet  further  illoitrite  th»  hmiafw     sajs 


this  doq;iiait  writer  near  the  conclusion  erf*  the  nine  chap> 
ter,)  that  the  aund  mmmj  actiTely  comprehend  more  in  the 
outward  objects  of  sense,  and  by  occasion  erf*  them«  than 
is  passively  reoeiredand  impressed  from  them,  by  another 
instance.  Soppoae  a  learned  written  or  printed  voluase 
held  before  the  eye  of  a  brute-creature  or  illiterate  per- 
son ;  either  of  them  will  passively  receive  all  that  is  inn 
pressed  upon  sense  from  those  delineations  ;  to  whom 
there  will  be  nothing  but  several  scrawls  or  lines  of  ink 
drawn  upon  white  paper.  But  if  a  man,  that  hath  inward 
anticipations  of  learning  in  him,  look  upon  them,  he  will 
immediately  have  another  comprehension  of  them  than 
that  of  sense,  and  a  strange  scene  of  thoughts  presently 
represented  to  his  mind  from  them  ;  he  will  see  heaven, 
earth,  sun,  moon  and  stars,  comets,  meteors,  elements,  in 
those  inky  delineations  ;  he  will  read  profound  theorems 
of  philosophy,  geometry,  astronomy  in  them,  learn  a 
great  deal  of  new  knowledge  from  them  that  he  never  un- 
derstood before,  and  thereby  justly  admire  the  wisdom  of 
the  composer  of  them.  Not  that  all  this  was  passively 
stamped  upon  his  soul  by  sense  from  those  characters ; 
(for  sense,  as  I  said  before,  can  perceive  nothing  here  but 
inky  scrawls,  and  the  intelligent  reader  will  many  times 
correct  his  copy,  finding  erraUu  in  it  ;)  but  because  his 
mind  was  before  furnished  with  certain  inward  anticipa- 
tions, that  such  characters  signify  the  elements  of  certain 
sounds,  those  sounds,  certain  notions  or  cogitations  of 
the  mind  ;  and  because  he  hath  an  active  power  of  exci- 
ting any  such  cogitations  within  himself,  he  reads  in  those 
sensible  delineations,  the  passive  stamps  or  prints  of  an- 
other man's  wisdom  or  knowledge  upon  them,  and  also 
leiirns  knowledge  and  instruction  from  them,  not  as  infu- 
sed into  his  mind  from  those  sensible  charucteni,  but  by 
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reason  of  those  hints  and  significatioiis  thereby  proposed 
to  it,  accidcntaUy  kindJed^  awakened  and  excited  in  it : 
for  all,  but  the  phantasms  of  black  inky  strokes  and  fig- 
ures, arises  from  the  inward  activity  of  his  own  mind. 
Wherefore  this  instance  in  itself  shews,  how  the  activity  of 
the  mind  may  comprehend  more  in  and  from  sensible  ob- 
jects, than  is  poKsively  imprinted  by  them  upon  sense. 

'^  But  now,  in  the  room  of  this  artificial  book  in  vol- 
umes, lei  us  substitute  the  book  of  nature,  the  whole  visi- 
ble and  material  universe,  printed  all  over  with  the  pas- 
sive characters  and  impressions  of  divine  wisdom  and 
goodness,  but  legible  only  to  an  intellectual  eye;  for  to  the 
sense  both  of  man  and  brute,  there  appears  nothing  else 
in  it  but  as  in  the  other,  so  many  inky  scrawls,  i.  e.  noth- 
ing but  figures  and  colours  ;  but  the  mind  and  intellect, 
which  hath  an  inward  and  active  participation  of  the  same 
divine  wisdom  tliat  made  it  ;  and  being  printed  all  over 
with  the  same  archetypal  seal,  upon  occasion  of  those  sen- 
Mble  delineations  rcprc«cntecl  to  it,  and  taking  notice  of 
whatsoever  is  cognate  to  it,  exerting  its  own  inward  activ- 
ity froui  thence,  will  not  have  only  a  w^onderful  scene  and 
large  prospect  of  other  thoughts  laid  open  before  it,  and 
variety  of  knowledge,  logical,  mathematical,  metaphysi- 
cal, moral  displayed  ;  but  also  clearly  read  the  divine 
wisdom  and  goodness,  in  every  page  of  this  great  volume, 
a«i  it  were  written  in  large  and  legible  characters."* 


•  Many  other  writers,  as  Stewart,  De^enuulo,  Brown,  and  Cousin 
aiiv-»cale  this  n;r»nv»ral  doctrine.  Kant  liinisi'lf,  whatever  obscurity  may 
rm  on  oth?r  arti«'Ies  of  his  niotaphysies,  is  elcar  upon  this.  He  evi- 
dently gives  us  to  understand,  that  the  mental  (^jierations  themselves, 
a'th  mr]\  til.'  j*;»n.s.M  are  the  first  oeoasions  nV  tliose  operations,  furnish 
a  new  set  of  notions,  which  cannot  directly  he  traced  to  any  thing  ex- 
ternal.  Der  Zeii  nach  t^eht  also  keine  Erkenntniss  in  uns  vor  der 

Erfahrnn^  vorher,  und  mit  die^^r  fangt  alle  an.  Wenn  aber  glcich 
alle  unsiTr^'Erkcnntniss  mit  der  Erfahrung  anheht,  so  entspringt  sie 
darum  doeh  nicht  ehen  alle  aus  der  Erfahrung.  Denn  es  konnc  wchl 
pryn,dass  selbst  unsere  Erfahrungserkenntniss  ein  Zusammengesetztes 
au5j  (\f*vr\  R.\v,  was  wir  dureh  Eindrorke  empfancen,  und  dem,  was  unset 
eigrr»«s  Erkenntnissverni^gen,  (dnrch  sinnlirhe  EindrcK^ke  bk'ss  ver- 
a'ila-st.)   aus  sich   selbst   in»rgiebt,   wclcheu   /'ajuat/  wir   vi»ji   jenem 
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§.  501.   fVriUn  who  hmt  objtcUd  to  the  doctrime  of  am  inter- 
nal mnarce  of  knowledge. 

But  it  ought  not  to  pass  unnoticed,  that  there  have 
been  writers,  who  have  objected  to  the  doctrine  of  an  in- 
ternal source  of  knowledge  in  distinction  from  that  knowl- 
edge, which  is  outward,  and  is  dependent,  not  only  for 
its  occasion,  but  for  its  very  nature,  on  the  senses.  It 
was  the  opinion,  among  others,  of  Mr.  Hobbes,  who  pre- 
ceded Locke,  and  was  not  without  merit  as  a  metaphysi- 
cian, that  all  our  knowledge  might  be  traced  to  the  senses, 
and  that  of  course  no  other  origin  of  it  need  be  sought. 
'^The  original  of  all  thoughts,  says  that  writer,  is  that, 
which  we  call  sehse.  There  is  no  conception  in  a  man's 
mind,  which  hath  not  at  first,  totally,  or  by  parts,  been 
begotten  upon  the  organs  of  sense."*  This  was  the  opin- 
ion also  of  his  contemporary,  Gassendi,  who  was  his  par- 
ticular friend  and  correspondent;  and  at  a  still  later  period, 
of  Condillac.  The  latter  supported  his  views  at  length, 
and  with  much  ingenuity,  particularly  in  his  Treatise  on 
Sensations. 

These  writers  appear  to  have  maintained,  as  a  gen- 
eral statement,  that  we  have  no  simple  ideas,  but  such 
as  exist  in  the  mind  directly  by  means  of  the  senses.  As 
they  further  maintained,  that  those  of  a  complex  nature 
are  made  up  of  such  as  are  simple,  they  consequently  con- 
sidered them  in  the  light  of  combined  and  transformed 
sensations.  Such  appears  to  be  the  general  outline  of 
their  doctrine,  although  it  has  its  obscurities  and  per- 
plexities, as  might  be  expected  in  consequence  of  being 
essentially  ill-founded. ''  If  we  consider  (says  Condil- 
lac) that  to  remember,  to  compare,  to  judge,  to  distin- 
guish, to  imagine,  to  be  astonished,  to  have  abstract  ideas, 


Gnindstoffe  nicht  eher  unterecheiden,  als  bis  lange  Uebung^  una  darauf 
aofmerksam,  und  zur  Abeonderung  desselben  geechikt  gemacht  hat. 
Kmnt'9  Critik  der  reinen  Vemuft,  Einleitung,  /. 

•Hobbes'  Leviathan,  Cha\\  I. 
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to  have  ideas  of  namber  and  duration,  to  know  truths, 
whether  general  or  particular,  are  but  so  many  modes  of 
being  attentive ;  that  to  have  passions,  to  love,  to  hate,  to 
hope,  to  foar,  to  will,  are  but  so  many  different  modes  of 
desire  ;  and  thai  ottentum,  in  the  one  case,  and  denre,  in 
the  other  case,  of  which  all  these  feelings  are  modes,  are 
themselves,  in  their  origin,  nothing  more  than  modes  of 
Knsation,  we  cannot  but  conclude  that  sehsation  involves 
in  itself  all  the  faculties  of  the  soul.^'* 

This  sentence  in  its  evident  meaning,  and  as  it  is  un- 
derstood both  by  its  author  and  his  commentators,  is  clear- 
ly at  variance  with  the  doctrine  of  Locke,  and  entirely 
cuts  off  what  has  been  variously  termed  the  internal,  re- 
flex, or  subjective  source  of  our  knowledge.  According 
to  this  doctrine  every  thing  may  be  traced  back  to  the 
wnses,  not  merely  as  its  occasion,  but  as  its  direct  or  at  least 
its  essential  cause ;  every  thing  becomes  material ;  we  are 
utterly  unable  to  form  a  conception  even  of  the  glorious 
Deity  himself,  except  under  such  an  appearance,  as  the 
imagination,  dealing  with  sensible  images  alone,  can  pic- 
ture forth  from  the  gross  and  limited  materials  of  earth. 
And  in  the  same  way  every  other  idea,  however  spiritual 
and  whatever  it  may  relate  to,  must  be  capable  of  being 
followed  back  to  some  archetype  in  outward,  materia] 
existences.  The  mind  may  separate  and  modify,  and 
combine  sensible  ideas  or  images,  but  can  never  get  above 
them  ;  there  is  a  portion  of  carthliness  in  every  possible 
thought. 

It  must,  therefore,  be  obvious,  that  the  tendency  of 
this  system  is  to  degrade  the  mind  ;  not  only  to  limit  the 
range,  but  to  depress  the  character  of  its  powers.  The 
propriety  of  receiving  it,  however,  does  not  depend  so 
much  upon  its  tendency,  as  upon  the  direct  evidence, 
which  may  be  brought  in  its  support,  in  which  it  is  found 
to  be  utterly  deficient. 

*  Trailc  dca  Serwation*,  Pi.  I.  CH.  7.  §.  2. 
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In  order  to  karc  a  dear  vndenunduf  of  tW 
lar  topic  before  us,  let  us  briefly  adrcrt  to  orrtaia 
Tiews  already  more  or  less  attended  to«  liariai^  a 
tion  with. it.     In  making  the  human  soul  a  nbject  of 
quiry,  it  is  an  obvious  consideration,  that  a 
may  be  drawn  between  the  soul,  contemplated  in  itsctf* 
and  its  acts,  or  states,  or  the  knowledge  which  it  possrf  s 
The  inquiry,  therefore,  naturally  arises,  Under  what  cir> 
cumstances  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  begins  ? 

Now  this  is  the  very  question,  which  has  already  been 
considered ;  nor  can  it  be  deemed  necessary  to  repeat  here 
the  considerations,  which  have  been  brought  up  in  refer- 
ence to  it.  It  is  enough  to  express  our  continued  reliance 
on  the  general  experience  and  testimony  of  mankind,  so 
far  as  it  is  possible  to  ascertain  them  on  a  subject  of  so 
much  difficulty,  that  the  beginnings  of  thought  and  feel- 
ing and  knowledge  are  immediately  subsequent  to  certain 
affections  of  those  bodily  organs,  which  we  call  the  tcif- 
SE8.  In  other  words,  were  it  not  for  impressions  on  the 
senses,  which  may  be  traced  to  objects  external  to  them, 
our  mental  capabilities,  whatever  they  may  be,  would 
have  remained  folded  up  in  all  probability,  and  have  ner- 
er  been  redeemed  from  a  state  of  fruitless  inaction. 

Hence  the  process,  which  is  implied  in  the  pereepcimi 
of  external  things,  or  what  is  commonly  termed  by  Mr. 
Locke  sensofioii,  may  justly  be  considered  the  o<rasio«i  w 
the  introductory  step  to  all  our  knowled^  Roc  x  <i#M« 
not  follow  from  this,  nor  is  it  by  any  mesum  tn^  that  rlM 
whole  amount  of  it  in  iu  ultimate  proipr^sa  »■  en  ^  im^  Jw 
ed  directly  to  the  saraesovce.  All  thsc  <an  ^^  mH  -v-ffb 
truth,  is,  that  the  mind  reeeisnea  th^  Mrti«^  j^  ^  •• 
ideas  by  means  of  the  lenifs,  and  :A*t-  ss  ^mwm^wm^^  ^ 
having  received  these  ekmsfirr  -iuwf^*  *»l  «•  y^^^^* 
become  rapidly  and  CnDj  <sfieyaC«i«e 

And  here  we  cmm  S*  ii*  «^>i»m  jj<«     <^'  *"    ^ 
knowledge.    The  ymnn  it  'i^  mtut  imm%    »*^   '••^'^ 
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brought  into  exercisei  its  various  operations  then  furnish 
us  with  another  set  of  notions,  which,  by  way  of  distin- 
guishing them  from  those  received  through  the  direct  me- 
diation of  the  senses,  may  be  called,  in  the  language  of  Mr. 
Locke,  ideas  of  reflection,  or,  to  use  a  phraseology  em- 
bracing all  possible  cases,  ideas  of  iNTERifAL  origin. 

These  two  sources  of  human  thought,  the  Internal  and 
External,  however  they  may  have  been  confounded  by 
the  writers  last  alluded  to,  are  entirely  distinct.  The 
ideas,  which  arise  in  the  mind,  solely  flrom  the  fact  of  the 
previous  existence  of  certain  mental  operations,  could  not 
have  been  suggested  by  any  thing,  which  takes  place  in 
the  external  world,  independently  of  those  operations. 
Of  this  last  class,  some  instances,  with  illustrations  of  the 
same,  may  properly  be  mentioned  here. 

§.  303.  hulanees  offwiumij  wkieh  hoot  an  inUmal  origin. 

Among  other  notions,  which  are  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
second  great  source,  are  those,  expressed  by  the  terms, 
thinking,  doubting,  believing,  and  certainty . —It  is  a  mat- 
ter of  internal  observation,  (that  is,  of  consciousness  or  of 
reflection,  which  are  synonymous  with  internal  observa- 
tion,) that  the  mind  does  not,  and  cannot  for  any  length  of 
time  remain  inactive.  Hence  there  is  occasion  given  for 
the  origin  of  that  idea,  which  we  denominate  thinking. 
The  notion,  which  we  thus  call,  is  framed  by  the  mind 
under  these  circumstances  ;  the  name  is  given,  and  nobody 
is  ignorant  as  to  what  is  meant.  But  then  it  is  to  be  mark- 
ed that  its  origin  is  wholly  internal  ;  it  is  not  an  object  of 
touch,  or  taste,  or  sight  ;  it  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  mind 
itself  alone  and  to  its  inherent  activity,  unaided  by  the  sen- 
ses,  or  by  any  thing  operating  upon  them. 

Again,  in  the  examination  of  some  topic,  which  is 
proposed  for  discussion,  a  proposition  is  stated  with  little 
or  no  evidence  attending  it,  and  the  mind,  in  reference  to 
that  proposition,  is  brought  into  a  position,  to  which  we 
give  the  name  of  doubting.  It  is  by  no  means  easy,  or  rath- 
er it  is  impossible,  to  trace  this  idea  directly  to  the  senses. 
All  we  can  say  of  it,  is,  that  it  has  its  origin  within,  and 


mental  rfiici,  of 

Bnttkoi  'mthid 
udmbtyb 

if  altered  ia  wtgudimiUmMitm 
we  giTe  tlie  HMa  •rWi^  or 
evidence  of  the  prifiiiliiB  it  of  a 
ded 
which 

The 
order,  proportion, 
socoeffion, 

gin;  at  leait  there  are  none  of 
ly  and  ezdottTdy  tn  the 
that,  in  deterniining  this  point,  it  it  proper  to  rc<Br  to  the 
common  experience  of  nHnkindyaai  to  rdrnponift.  B«n 
it  is  believed  in  aD  thoK  imliBcca,  (certainhr  aa  the  oMat 
of  them,)  mch  a  rfirifm-g  will  he  amplj  deoave. 

Let  a  then  be  left  f  the  c^did  internal  eraminal  ion  ef 
each  individoal,  to  iliiiinMni'i  Whether  a  dbtinction  be 
not  rightly  drawn  hUwecn  the  origin  of  thcK  iden^  and 
that  of  thow,  which  we  attiibnte  to  the  aenaca,  sach  m 
red,  blue,  sweet,  fragant,  bitter,  hard,  extended,  Ilc.  r  On 
this  qnestioD,  it  ii  thoi^ghtj  that  in  general  there  can  be 
but  one  answer,  akhongh  aonK  minds  of  saperior  order 
have  firom  time  to  thae  been  betrayed  into  erroor  on  this 
sobject  throogh  the  lore  of  cxceasiTe  simplification. 

Hence  it  is  distinrtly  to  be  kept  in  mind,  that  there  ate 
two  sources  of  thooght  and  knowledge.  An  affection  of 
the  senses  by  means  of  external  objects  is  the  immrdiatr 
occasion  of  one  p^nrtion  ;  the  constitution  of  the  mind  and 
its  operations  are  the  occasions  or  source  of  the  other. 
Those  notions,  which  can  be  ascribed  directly  to  any  one 
of  the  senses  as  their  specific  source,  and  not  merely  as  an 
indirect  and  general  occanon  of  their  origin,  are  Exter- 
nal, while  all  others  seem  to  be  entitled  to  be  called  Inter- 
nal. And  yet,  it  will  be  recollected,  that  we  have  found 
it  necessary  to  treat  of  some  notions  under  the  general 
head  of  External  Knowledge,  not  precisely  corresponding 
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lo  Um  TJew  now  given.  The  mental  statei,  which  we 
now  have  referoioe  to,  were  found,  however,  to  be  io 
cloeeljr  connected,  in  their  origin,  with  the  ezerciw  of  the 
■eneet,  or  with  lome  other  affection  of  the  bodily  tjrtteni, 
(soch  as  the  idea  of  externality,  the  uneasy  feeling  of 
hunger,  thirst,  &c.)  as  to  come  under  consideration  some- 
what more  naturally  there,  than  in  any  subsequent  part  of 
our  inquiries. 

§.  904.  Qf  Ike  imperfitetimu  Minima  on  eloni/iealiontni 

The  remarks  just  made  naturally  lead  us  to  emr 
brace  this  opportunity  to  suggest  a  caution,  applicable 
to  the  subject  of  Clasnfication  in  mental  philosophy 
in  general.  It  will  be  recollected,  that  the  firrt  ar- 
rangement of  the  stales  of  the  mind  was  into  the 
two  great  divisions  of  Intdkctoal  and  Sentient.  Begin- 
ning with  the  intdleclual  part  of  our  nature,  we  found 
our  intellections  susoq>tibIe  of  being  divided  into  those  of 
an  External,  and  those  of  an  Internal  origin  ;  and  havs 
Uiherto  directed  our  inqiuries  with  a  reference  to  this  di- 
vision, &c.  Now  the  caution  we  would  sugggest  is,  thst 
the  general  clasafication  just  referred  to,  and  all  other 
general  classifications  in  mental  philosophy  are  to  be 
regarded  as  approximations  to  the  truth,rather  than  as  the 
truth  itself.  If  they  are  not  imperfect  and  unsatisfactory 
in  themselves,  which  is  likely  enough  to  be  the  case,  they 
will  always  be  found  to  be  so,  in  some  respects,  in  their  ap- 
plication. As  the  mind  begins  to  operate  in  all  its  parts, 
and  in  all  its  relations,  nearly  simultaneously,  (and  certun- 
ly  at  a  very  early  period  of  life,)  the  history  of  its  multi- 
plied acts  and  feelings  becomes  very  much  interwoven 
and  perplexed.  In  the  matter  of  Classification  therefore, 
nothing  more  is  to  be  expected  than  a  general  outline,  ap- 
proximating as  nearly  as  possible  to  an  expression  of  what 
is  conceived  to  be  the  truth  ;  our  inquiries  are  to  be  di- 
rected by  such  general  outline  so  far  us  can  be  dune  con- 
sistently with  the  often  involved  and  complicated  nature 
of  the  mental  operations ;  but  after  all,  the  value  of  our 
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investigations  will  depend  essentially  and   chiefly  on  the 
accuracy  of  the  details. 

We  make  these  remarks  here  because  some,  who  assent 
to  the  general  arrangement,  may  perhaps  imagine,  that 
they  see  reason  for  an  alteration  in  the  disposition  of  the 
subordinate  parts.  And  we  readily  admit,  that  cases  are 
to  be  found,  where  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  determine, 
under  what  general  head  particular  thoughts  are  to  be  pla- 
ced, and  particular  mental  exercises  and  associations  are  to 
be  arranged.  But  if,  as  before  intimated,  the  outlines  of 
the  system  be  generally  correct  or  nearly  so,  and  the  de- 
tuls,  although  they  may  sometimes  be  wrongly  placed 
relatively  to  such  outlines,  be  given  with  accuracy,  not 
much  will  be  found,  which  there  will  be  occasion  to  ob- 
ject to. 

Note.  Consult,  in  reference  to  this  chapter,  Stewart's  Philosophi- 
cal Essays,  Pt.  I.  Historical  Dissertation  of  the  Same,  Pt.  H.  §.  1. 
Price^s  Review  of  Questions  in  Morals,  Ch.  I.  §.  2, 3.  Locke's  Essay, 
Bk8,  I.  II.  Brown's  Lectures  on  the  Philosophy  of  the  Mind,  Lects. 
vii.  xxxiii.  Hutcheson's  Introduction  to  Moral  Philo6ophy,BK .  I  ch.  i. 
§  S,4.  Hobb's  Leviathan,PT.  I.  ch.  I.  Cud  worth's  Intellectual  System, 
Bk.  I.  cH.  4.  Harris'  Hermes,  Bk.  III.  ch.  4.  An  Anonymous  Work, 
entitled  Essays  on  the  Principles  of  Morality  and  Natural  Religion, 
Pt.  II.  Essay,  4.  (2ded.  Lond.  1758.)  Cousin's  Histoir^  de  la  Philoso- 
ipide  du  XVIII  Steele,  &c. 
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SUGGESTION. 


§.  SOS.  la^fmri  ^Ihe  Urm  mggeaiim  wad  tb  tgfpKtwUm  im 


SoMC  of  the  CMM  of  thoqgliC  and  knowledge,  whidi 
the  mind  lieeomeg  jionwwd  of  in  iCaelf,  widiool  tbe  di- 
iMt  aid  of  tile  tenm,  ere  to  be  ascribed  to  Soggestion. 
Thb  word,  in  its  application  bere,  is  used  merely  to  ei- 
press  a  rimple,  but  important  Cut,  vliyTiiat  the  mind,  by 
its  own  activity  and  Tigoor,  f^ves  rise  to  certain  thooghtt. 
Without  any  mixture  of  hypothesis,  or  any  qualifying  ia- 
timation  whatever,  it  gives  the  fact,  and  that  is  all.  The 
use  of  this  word,  as  applicable  to  the  origin  of  a  portion 
of  human  knowledge,  is  distinctly  proposed  by  Dr.  Reid. 
In  his  Inquiry  into  the  Human  Mind,  (chap.  II,  §.  7,)  he 
speaks  of  certain  notions,  (for  instance,  those  of  existence, 
mind,  person,  &c,)  as  the  ^^  judgments  of  nature,  judg- 
ments not  got  by  comparing  ideas,  and  perceiving  agree* 
ments  and  disagreements,  but  immediately  inspired  by  our 
constitution."  Pursuing  this  train  of  thought,  he  fiurther 
remarks ;  ^^  It  is  incumbent  on  those,  who  think  that 
these  are  not  natural  principles,  [that  is,  notions  called 
forth  within  us,  independently  of  reasoning,]  to  show, 
how  we  can  otherwise  get  the  notion  of  mind,  and  its 
faculties.  Again,  immediately  aAer,  he  ascribes  those  no- 
tions, which  cannot  be  attributed  directly  to  the  senses 
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on  the  amt  hand,  aor  to  the  rrononing  power  oo  the  oth- 
er, to  IB  intenuJ  or  mental  suggestion,  as  follows. — ^*  I 
beg  leave  to  make  oae  of  the  word  sdooestion,  because 
I  know  not  one  more  proper,  to  express  a  power  of  the 
mind,  which  seems  entirely  to  have  escaped  the  notice  of 
philosophers,  and  to  which  we  owe  many  of  our  simple 
notions  iHiich  are  neither  impressions  nor  ideas,  as  well 
as  many  original  principles  of  belief.  I  shall  endeavour 
to  Ulustrate,  by  an  example,  what  I  understand  by  thb 
word.  We  all  know,  that  a  certain  kind  of  sound  suggests 
immediately  to  the  mind,  a  coach  passing  in  the  street ; 
and  not  only  produces  the  imagination,  but  the  belief, 
that  a  coach  is  passing.  Tet  there  is  here  no  comparing 
of  ideas,  no  peroqition  of  agreements  or  disagreements, 
to  produce  this  belief:  nor  is  there  the  least  similitude  be- 
tween the  sound  we  hear,  and  the  coach  we  imagine  and 
believe  to  be  passing. 

^^  It  is  true  that  this  suggestion  is  not  natural  and  orig- 
inal ;  it  is  the  result  of  experience  and  habit.  But  I  think 
it  appears,  from  what  hath  been  said,  that  there  are  natur- 
al suggestions;  particularly,  that  sensation  suggests  the 
notion  of  present  existence,  and  the  belief  that  what  we 
perceive  or  feel,  does  now  exist ;  that  memory  suggests 
the  notion  of  past  existence,  and  the  belief  that  what  we 
remember  did  exist  in  time  past ;  and  that  our  sensations 
and  thoughts  do  also  suggest  the  notion  of  a  mind,  and 
the  belief  of  its  existence,  and  of  its  relation  to  our  thoughts. 
By  a  like  natural  principle  it  is,  that  a  beginning  of  exis- 
tence, or  any  change  in  nature,  suggests  to  us  the  notion 
of  a  cause,  and  compels  our  belief  of  its  existence.  And 
in  like  manner,  as  shall  be  shown  when  we  come  to  the 
sense  of  touch,  certain  sensations  of  touch,  by  the  consti- 
tution of  our  nature,  suggest  to  us  extension,  solidity,  and 
mption,  which  are  nowise  like  to  sensations,  although  they 

have  hitherto  been  confounded  with  them." We  find 

similar  sentiments  of  this  learned  and  cautious  writer  in 
various  other  places. 

Mr.  Stewart  also,  in  his  Philosophical  Essays,  speaks 
of  certain  mental  phenomena,  as  attendant  upon  the  ob- 
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jects  of  our  consciousness,  and  as  suggested  by  them. 
The  notions  of  time,  number,  motion,  memory,  sameness, 
persona]  identity,  present  existence,  &c.  he  ascribes  nei- 
ther to  the  external  world  on  the  one  hand,  nor  to  the  in- 
ternal mental  operations,  of  which  we  are  conscious  on 
the  other ;  except  so  far  as  they  are  the  occasions,  on 
which  the  mind  brings  them  out,  or  suggests  them  from 
its  own  inherent  energy.  Of  the  notion  of  duration  for 
instance,  he  would  say,  I  do  not  see  it,  nor  hear  it,  nor 
feel  it,  nor  become  acquainted  with  it  by  means  of  any 
other  of  the  senses ;  nor  am  I  conscious  of  it,  as  I  am  of 
believing,  reasoning,  imagining,  &c.  but  it  is  suggested 
by  the  mind  itself  ;  it  is  an  intimation  absolutely  essential 
to  the  mind^s  nature  and  action. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  Dr.  Reid  has  not  limited  the  use 
of  the  word  suggestion,  exclusively  to  those  cases,  which 
are  purely  internal.  Nor  was  this  necessary.  Those  ca- 
ses however,  where  suggestion  is  brought  into  exercise  by 
occasions  chiefly  external,  (as,  for  instance,  in  forming  the 
notion  of  outness  or  externality,)  are  few  in  number,  and 
naturally  and  almost  necessarily  come  up  for  considera- 
tion in  treating  of  the  separate  senses.  As  a  general  state- 
ment, the  occasions  of  its  exercise  are  either  wholly  of  an 
intcriour  nature,  or  with  only  a  slight  mixture  of  outward 
circumstances. 

§.  300.   Ideas  (if  existence^  miiul^  iiclj-cxistcn4:e^  and  person- 
al identity. 

We  shjiii  now  mention  a  few  ideas,  which  have  thi< 
origin,  without  undertaking  to  <zive  a  complete  enumera- 
tion of  them. 

I,— Existence.  Among  the  various  notions,  the  ori- 
gin of  which  naturally  requires  to  be  considered  under 
the  head  of  Suggestion,  is  that  of  existence.  What  exis- 
tence is  in  itself,  (that  is  to  say,  independently  of  any  ex- 
istent being,)  it  would  be  useless  to  inquire.  Using  the 
word  as  expressive  of  a  mental  state,  it  is  the  name  of  a 
purely  simple  idea,  and  cannot  be  defined.  The  history 
of  its  rise  is  briefly  this.     Such    is   our  nature,    that  we 
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cannot  exist,  without  having  the  notion  of  existence.  Its 
origin  is  inseparable  from  the  mere  fact,  that  we  have 
thought,  feeling,  and  judgment. 

II, — Mind.  The  origin  of  the  notion  of  mind  is  simi- 
lar to  that  of  existence.  Neither  of  them  can  be  strictly 
and  properly  referred  to  the  senses.  We  do  not  see  the 
mind,  nor  is  it  an  object  of  touch,  nor  of  any  other  sense. 
Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  notion  of  mind  a  direct  ob- 
ject of  the  memory,  or  of  reasoning,  or  of  imagination. 
The  notion  arises  naturally,  or  is  suggested  from  the  mere 
fact,  that  the  mind  actually  exists,  and  is  susceptible  of 
various  feelings  and  operations. 

Ill, — Similar  remarks  will  apply  to  the  notions,  (wheth- 
er we  consider  them  as  simple  or  complex,)  of  self-exis- 
tence and  PERSONAL  IDENTITY.  At  the  very  earliest  peri- 
od they  flow  out,  as  it  were,  from  the  mind  itself;  not  re- 
sulting from  any  prolonged  and  laborious  proces8,but  freely 
and  spontaneously  suggested  by  it.  This  is  so  true,  that 
no  one  is  able  to  designate  either  the  precise  time,  or  the 
precise  circumstances,  under  which  they  originate  ;  for 
they  spring  into  being  under  all  circumstances.  We  can- 
not look,  or  touch,  or  breathe,  or  move,  or  think  without 
them.  These  are  riches  of  our  mental  nature  too  essen- 
tial and  important  to  be  withheld,  or  to  be  given  only  on 
rare  and  doubtful  occasions  ;  but  are  spread  abroad  in  all 
time  and  place,  in  all  action  and  feeling. (See,  in  con- 
nection with  this  section,  §.  §.  17,  18,  19.) 

§.  307.   Of  the  nature  of  unity  and  the  origin  of  that  notion. 

Another  important  notion,  properly  entitled  to  a  con- 
sideration here,  is  that  of  unity.  We  shall  decline  at- 
tempting to  explain  the  nature  of  unity,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  nothing  is  more  easy  to  be  understood  ;  every 
child  knows  what  is  meant  by  One.  And  how  can  we  ex- 
plain it,  if  we  would  ?  We  can  explain  a  hundred  by  re- 
solving it  into  its  parts;  we  can  explain  fifty  or  a  score 
by  making  a  like  separation  of  the  whole  number  into  the 
subordinate  portions,  of  which  it  is  made  up;  but  when  we 
arrive  at  unity,  we  must  stop,  and  can  go  no  further. 
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It  is  tme,  attempts  have  been  auule  to  define  it,  but 
like  many  other  such  att^npts,  they  have  proved  futile. 
Unity  has  been  called  a  thing  miwimbk  in  it$e^j  and  dwidti 
finm  eury  tkh^  ebe.  But  this  makes  us  no  wiser.  Is  it 
any  thing  more  than  to  say,  that  the  unity  of  an  object  is 
its  indivisibility  }  Or  in  other  words,  that  its  unity  is  its 
unity  ? 

As  the  idea  of  unity  b  one  of  the  simplest,  so  it  is  one 
of  the  earliest  notions  which  men  have.  It  originates  in 
the  same  way,  and  very  nearly  at  the  same  time,  with  the 
notions  of  existence,  self^xistence,  personal  identity,  and 
the  like.  When  a  man  has  a  notion  of  himself,  he  evident- 
ly does  not  think  of  himself  as  two,  three,  or  a  dozen 
men,  but  as  ant.  As  soon  as  he  is  able  to  think  of  himself 
as  distinct  from  his  neighbour,  as  soon  as  he  b  in  no  dan- 
ger of  mingling  and  confounding  his  own  identity  with 
that  of  the  multitude  around  him,  so  soon  does  he  form 
the  notion  of  unity.  It  exists  as  distinct  in  his  mind,  as 
the  idea  of  his  own  existence  does  ;  and  arises  there  im- 
mediately successive  to  that  idea,  because  it  is  impossible, 
in  the  nature  of  things,  that  he  should  have  a  notion  of 
himself  as  a  twofold  or  ^vided  person. 

Unity  is  the  fundamental  element  of  all  enumeration. 
By  the  repetition  or  adding  of  this  element,  we  are  able  to 
form  numbers  to  any  extent.  These  numbers  may  be  com- 
bined among  themselves,  and  employed  merely  as  expres- 
sive of  mutual  relations  ;  or  we  may  apply  them,  if  we 
choose,  to  all  external  objects  whatever,  to  which  we 
are  able  to  give  a  common  name. — (See  §.  256.) 

§.  308.  Mature  of  successwn^  and  origin  of  the  idea  of 

succesrion. 

Another  of  those  conceptions,  which  naturally  offer 
themselves  to  our  notice  here,  is  that  of  succession.  This 
term,  (when  we  inquire  what  succession  is  in  itself,)  is 
one  of  general  application,  expressive  of  a  mode  of  exis- 
tence, rather  than  of  existence  itself  ;  and  in  its  applica- 
tion to  mind  in  particular,  expressive  of  a  condition  of 
the  mind's  action,  but  not  of  the  action  itself,  which  that 
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condition  r^^Iates.  It  is  certainly  a  fact  too  well  kna>m 
to  require  comment,  that  our  minds  exist,  at  different  pe- 
liodi,  in  succesrive  states ;  that  our  thoughts  and  feelings, 
in  obedience  to  a  permanent  law,  follow  each  other  in  a 
train.  This  is  the  simple  fact.  And  the  fact  of  such  suc- 
cession, whenever  it  takes  place,  forms  the  occasion,  on 
which  the  notion  or  idea  of  succession  is  suggested  to  the 
mind.  Being  a  simple  mental  state,  it  is  not  susceptible 
of  definition ;  yet  every  man  possesses  it,  and  every  one  is 
rightly  supposed  to  understand  its  nature. 

Accordingly  it  is  not  necessary  to  refer  the  origin  of 
this  idea  to  any  thing  external.  It  is  certain,  that  the 
sense  of  smell  cannot  directly  give  us  the  idea  of  succes- 
sion, nor  the  sense  of  taste,  nor  of  touch.  And  we  well 
know,  that  the  deaf  and  dumb  possess  it,  not  less  than 
others.  The  blind  also,  who  have  never  seen  the  face  of 
heaven,  nor  beheld  that  sun  and  moon,  which  meas- 
ure out  for  us  days  and  months  and  years,  have 
the  notion  of  succession.  They  feel,  they  think,  they 
reason,  at  least  in  some  small  degree,  like  other  men  ;  and 
it  is  impossible,  that  they  should  be  without  it.  The  ori- 
gin, therefore,  of  this  notiop  is  within  ;  it  is  the  unfailing 
result  of  the  inward  operation  to  call  it  forth,  however 
true  it  may  be,  that  it  is  subsequently  applied  to  outward 
objects  and  events. 

§.  3Q9.  Origin  of  the  notion  of  duration. 

There  is  usually  understood  to  be  a  distinction  be- 
tween the  idea  of  succession,  and  that  of  duration,  though 
neither  can  be  defined.  The  idea  of  succession  is  suppo- 
sed to  be  antecedent  in  point  of  time  to  that  of  duration  ; 
(we  speak  now  of  succession  and  duration  relatively  to 
our  conception  of  them,  and  not  in  themselves  considered.) 
Duration  must  be  supposed  to  exist  antecedently  to  succes- 
sion in  the  order  of  nature ;  but  succession  is  the  form,  in 
which  it  is  made  to  apply  to  men ;  and  is,  therefore,  nat- 
urally the  occasion,  on  which  the  idea  of  it  arises  in  men's 
minds.  Having  the  notion  of  succession,  and  that  of  per- 
sonal or  self-existence,  a  foundation  is  laid  for  th^  addi- 
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lionl  oonception  of  pennaiieiicj  or  dnraticNi ;   in  otber 

wordf ,  it  naturally  arises  in  the  mind,  or  h  suggested,  m- 
der  these  circamstanoes. 

As  we  cannot,  according  to  this  Twwcrfits  origin,  ^ave 
the  notion  of  duration  without  succession,  hence  it  hap- 
pens, that  we  know  nothing  of  duration  when  we 
are  perfectly  asleep,  because  we  are  not  then  conscious 
of  those  intellectual  changes  which  are  invoWed  in 
succession.  If  a  person  could  sleep  with  a  perfect  sus- 
pension of  all  his  mental  operations  from  this  time  un- 
til the  resurrection,  the  whole  of  that  period  would 
ajqpear  to  him  as  nothing.  Ten  thousand  jrears  passed  un- 
der such  circumstances  would  be  less  than  a  few  days  or 
even  hours. 

That  the  notion  of  succession  is  antecedent  to,  and  b 
essential  to  that  of  duration,  is  in  some  measure  proved 
by  various  facts.  There  is  for  example,  in  the  Proceed- 
ings of  the  French  Rojral  Academy  of  Sciences  in  1719,  t 

statement  to  the  following  eBeci. There  was  in   Laii« 

sanne  a  nobleman,  who,  as  he  was  giving  orders  to  a  ser- 
vant, suddenly  lost  his  speech  and  all  his  senses.  Differ- 
ent remedies  were  tried,  but,  for  a  very  considerable  time, 
without  effect.  For  six  months  he  appeared  to  be  in  t 
deep  sleep,  unconscious  of  every  thing.  At  the  end  of 
that  period,  however,  resort  having  been  had  to  certain 
surgical  operations,  he  was  suddenly  restored  to  his 
speech,  and  the  exercise  of  his  understanding.  When  he 
recovered,  the  servant,  to  whom  he  had  been  giving  or- 
ders, happening  to  be  in  the  room,  he  asked  him  if  he  had 
done  what  he  had  ordered  him  to,  not  being  sensible,  that 
any  interval,  except  perhaps  a  very  short  one,  had  elap- 
sed during  his  illness.* 

§.  310.  Of  time  and  iu  measuremeniSj  and  ofeteruUy. 

When  duration  is  estimated  or  measured,  we  then  call 
it  Time.  Such  measurements,  as  every  one  is  aware,  are 
made  by  means  of  certain  natural,  or  artificial  motions. 

•  The  Academy  received  this  statement  from  Crousaz,  Mathemati- 
cal Professor  at  Lausamie,  and  author  of  a  Treatise  on  Logic,  &c 
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Tlie  aumal  revoluiion  of  the  san  marks  off  the  portion  of 
dnralMWi  which  we  call  a  tear  ;  the  revolution  of  the 
moon  marks  off  another  portion,  which  we  call  a  month  ; 
the  diurnal  revolution  of  the  sun  gives  us  the  period  of  a 
DAT  ;  the  movements  of  the  hands  over  the  face  of  a 
dock  or  watch  give  the  diminished  durations  of  hours 
and  minutes.  This  is  time,  which  differs  from  duration, 
only  in  the  circumstance  of  its  being  measured. 

What  we  call  Eternity  is  only  a  modified  or  imperfect 
time,  or  rather  time  not  completed.  We  look  back  over 
the  months  and  days  and  years  of  our  former  existence ; 
we  look  forward  and  onward,  and  behold  ages  crowding 
on  ages,  and  time  springing  from  time.  And  in  this  way 
we  are  forcibly  led  -to  think  of  time  unfinished,  of  time 
progressive  but  never  completed ;  and  to  this  complex  no- 
tion we  give  the  name  of  Eternity. 

§.611.  Marh  in' eharacteriHics  of  time. 

To  tUs  notice  of  the  origin  of  the  notion  of  time,  it  will 
not  be  improper  to  add,  as  it  is  one  of  great  importance, 
some  of  its  marks  or  characteristics. 

I, — ^Time,  (meaning  by  the  term  duration  as  existing 
in  succession,  and  as  susceptible  of  being  measured,)  is 
strictly  and  properly  predicable  only  of  finite  beings,  and 
not  of  the  Supreme  Being.  It  is  evident,  that,  in  its  ap- 
plication to  the  human  mind,  time  becomes  a  law  or  fixed 
condition  of  the  mental  action,  a  restriction  placed  upon 
it,  a  sort  of  veil,  which  jrould  hide  knowledge  from  us, 
were  it  not  that  it  is  drawn  up  gradually,  and  lets  it  in  by 
degrees.  But  it  is  equally  evident  there  can  be  no  law  of 
this  nature  restricting  the  Divine  Mind.  Those  multiplied 
facts  and  events,  which  are  brought  one  after  another  be- 
fore the  minds  of  men,  in  consequence  of  their  limited 
mental  constitution,  are  spread  out  at  once  before  the  Di- 
vine Mind,  as  on  a  map.  Whether  past,  present,  or  future, 
they  are  embraced  and  comprehended  in  a  single  glance. 
In  this  respect  there  is  not  the  slightest  analogy  between 
the  Supreme  Mind,  and  the  minds  of  men. 

II, — Time  is  not  susceptible  of  any  visible  or  outward 
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representation,  as  might  be  expected,  if  its  origin  had 
been  external  instead  of  internal.  It  is  true,  we  apply  lan- 
guage to  time,  which  would  imply,  if  strictly  interpreted^ 
that  it  has  extension  or  length.  We  speak  of  a  kmgj  or  shofi 
time,  &c.  But  this  is  owing  partly  to  certain  casual  asso- 
ciations, and  partly  to  the  imperfection  of  language,  and 
not  to  any  thing  in  the  nature  of  time  itself. 

HI, — Time,  as  it  exists  in  our  mental  apprehension  and 
in  its  relation  to  the  intellect,  is  inseparable  from  events. 
Whatever  event  has  taken  place,  whether  it  be  the  desola- 
tion of  a  province  by  an  earthquake,  or  the  fighting  of  a 
battle,  or  the  forming  of  a  political  constitution,  or  what- 
ever else,  although  we  are  ignorant  of  the  hour,  the  day, 
or  the  month,  we  cannot  possibly  conceive  of  them,  inde- 
pendently of  time.  This  is  a  fixed,  immutable,  and  ulti- 
mate condition  of  all  our  perceptions,  so  far  as  they  regard 
events. 

IV, — Time,  in  its  specific  and  appropriate  nature  is  in- 
destructible, while  the  human  soul  remains  the  same  it 
now  does.     It  is  not  within  the  limits  of  human  capa- 
bility to  contemplate  events  as  the  Supreme  Being  does, 
at  once  and  simultaneously  ;  but  it  can  be  done  in  succes- 
sion alone  ;  nor  have  we  reason  to  suppose  that  it  will  ev- 
er be  otherwise.     It  is  true,  the  Angel  shall  at  last  appear, 
standing  on  the  land  and  the  sea,  and  shall  swear,  that 
time  shall  be  no  longer  ;  yet  the  time,  which  the  angel  of 
the  Apocalypse  is  destined  thus  to  abolish,  is  only  that, 
which  is  measured  by  these  stars,  this  moon,  and  the  rev- 
olutions of  this  earth.     As  long  as  the  human  soul  exists, 
in  whatever  part  of  the  universe,  there  must  at  least  be,  not 
only  duration,  but  duration  as  existing  in  succession,  un- 
less the  nature  of  the  soul  be  fundamentally  changed. 

§.  312.    The  idea  of  space  not  of  external  origin. 

Another  of  those  notions,  the  origin  of  which  we  pro- 
pose to  consider  under  the  head  of  Suggestion,  is  the  idea 
of  SPACE. Perhaps  it  will  be  asked,  why  we  have  dis- 
regarded in  this  instance  the  authority  and  example  of 
Mr.  Locke,  who  has  ranked  it  with  the  notions  of  Exter- 
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ml  origiBf  or  m  hii  ows  phrMeology,  witk  thorn  wludi 
oome  kirn  the  miad  by  the  way  of  ■fnwtfiow.  And  cer* 
tainly  it  wai^ki  be  expected,  tkal  we  dioold  uMot  to  that 
ancient  arrangement,  if  it  coold  be  definitely  diownto  ns, 
which  of  the«nsn  it  is  to  be  aiciibed  to.  But  it  is  obvi- 
oos,  that  this  cannot  easily  be  done. 

If  it  were  of  external  origin,  if  it  could  properiy  be  said 
to  come  into  the  mind  by  the  way  of  sensation,  we  should 
be  able  to  makesoch  a  reference  of  it.  But  let  us  inquire. 
It  will  evidently  not  be  pretended,  that  the  notion  of 
space  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  senses  of  taste,  of  smell,  or 
of  hearing.  And  can  it  be  ascribed  to  the  sense  of  touch? 
Is  it  a  matter  of  fioeling  ?  A  single  consideration  will  sug- 
gest a  satisfiictory  answer.  It  will  certainly  be  acknowl- 
edged, that  we  can  have  no  knowledge,  by  the  sense  of 
touch,  (with  the  sii^le  exception  perhaps  of  the  ideas  of 
heat  and  cold,  which  are  sometimes  ascribed  to  it,)  of  any 
thing  which  does  not  present  some  resistance.  The  de- 
gree of  resistance  may  greatly  vary,  but  there  will  be  al- 
wajrs  some.  But  no  one  will  undertake  to  say,  that  resis- 
tance is  a  quality  of  space,  or  enters  in  any  way  into  his 
notion  of  it. 

Nor  are  there  less  obTious  objections  to  regarding  h 
as  a  direct  object  of  sight.  The  sense  of  sight  gives  us 
no  direct  knowledge  of  any  thing  but  of  colours  ;  all  oth- 
er visual  perceptions  are  original  in  the  sense  of  touch,  and 
are  made  the  property  of  the  sight  by  transference.  No 
one  certainly  ever  speaks  of  space  as  red,  or  white,  or  of 
any  other  colour,  or  conceives  of  it  as  such. 

There  is  another  consideration,  adverse  to  ascribing  the 
idea  of  space  to  the  senses,  applicable  equally  to  the  sight 
and  the  touch.  Every  thing,  coming  within  the  cognizance 
of  those  two  senses,  (with  the  exception  already  alluded 
to,)  has  form,  limits,  bounds,  place,  &c.  But  the  idea,  to 
which  we  are  now  attending,  is  utterly  exclusive  of  every 
thing  of  this  nature ;  it  is  not  susceptible  of  circumscrip- 
tion and  figure.  So  far  from  it,  when  we  escape  beyond 
the  succession  of  circumscribed  and  insulated  objects,  we 
have  but  just  entered  within  its  empire.     If  we  let  the 
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dMriy  hod  10  liw  owMhwhia,  dMit  tho  Mliwi  of  ipace  b 
mC  fMOBptiUo  of  bafaMPOMBibod  dfaocllTlo  iSHOttoaio 
ooy  of  iIb  ibnM|  ood  iisoti  bt  tho  pfopoi*  mbm  of  Iho 
IwiHy  of  dtannl  orfate*  tt  sw^poflMqBi  bo  MoiolrioBdi 
that  ^iO  dbiH  iiri  OB  Odsqpnlo  oflooiail  of  iloorigiihif 
ombiM tho  «U of  obrtrocdoB  witb OTOMdoo.    ilk 

tho  iilOMlon  rf  ho Jiw,  wUdi  lododBi,  wImb  k  koM* 
feHOdolod  oodor  ilifaiwl  vfavi.  hofth*  bnodtk.  hdtttu 
te.  B«kitfnkdo6iMl4ipMr»bowdiitnetloB,afi^ 
•o  oxtaMloot  or  OBJ  tbiDg  indodad  io  oittwioBj  cob  gifo 
M  qioee.  U  k  ovMeot,  tbat  tbo  ohitnwt  boUod,  wluch 
tbrm  of  tho  kogtb  of  m  bodj,  k  didbmt  jErom  Um 
Ib  qy<irioB>  Aad  if  wo  ohitfBot  height  or  breodth, 
oiaooooMihortof^TiBgBiqpoeo*  if  woeoaldalh 
ilnet  hdght,  kogth,  and  brctdth  at  onoe,  and  then  oooi- 
bine  tham  togethar,  wo  ahoold  not  eton  than  hoTO  qpaoai 
but  on  the  contrary  m  lolid  body. 

§.313.  Tlu  idea  of  ^^au  koi  iU  arigm  in  tuggedion. 

What  then  shall  we  tay  of  the  origin  of  the  notion  of 
■pace  ?  When  preMed  on  this  point,  we  have  but  one  ans- 
wer to  give  ;  it  is  the  natural  ofisiMing  of  the  mind  ;  it  u 
a  creation  of  the  soul,  wholly  inseparable  from  its  elemen- 
tary constitution  and  action  ;  an  intimation,  coming  from 
an  interiour  and  original  impulse.  The  opinion  of  Cou- 
sin, (not  to  mention  that  of  others  of  a  like  import,)  dose* 
ly  approximates  to  this  statement. 

After  criticising  upon  Locke,  as  Mr.  Stewart  had 
done  before  him,  and  asserting  the  futility  of  pretending 
to  derive  this  notion  directly  from  the  senses,  ho  adds 
as  fdlows ;  '*  Jlu  eontrmrty  PideS  d*  eepace  nmu  ed  datmUy  ^ 
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Poeemomde  PideS  de  ccrptj  par  la prnmi^  renletuieiiietil,  F  et- 
prUj  laraimmj  m^parwu  pumaoie  aatre  fiie  la  teniitfum.'^ 
It  remaiiM  to  be  added,  that,  while  we  cannot  directly 
refisr  the  notion  in  question  to  the  lenses,  we  cannot  even 
•tale  with  certainty  any  particular  occasion  on  which  it 
arises,  for  we  hare  the  notion  at  a  period  further  back 
than  we  can  remember.  On  this  point  howeyer,  it  is  un- 
doubtedly true,  that  we  may  advance  opinions  more  or 
less  probaUe. — It  is,  for  instance,  a  supposition  not  alto- 
gether worthless,  that  motion  may  have  been  the  original 
occasionof  the  rise  of  this  idea.  At  an  early  period  we 
moved  the  hand,  either  to  grasp  something  removed  at  a 
little  distance,  or  in  the  mere  playful  exercise  of  the  mus- 
cles, or  perhaps  we  transferred  the  whole  body  from  one 
position  to  another  ;  and  it  is  at  least  no  impossibility, 
that  on  such  an  occasion  the  idea  of  space  may  have  been 
called  forth  in  the  soul. 

But  there  is  another  supposition,  still  more  entitled  to 
notice,  the  one  referred  to  in  the  above  quotation  from 
Cousin.  Our  acquaintance  with  external  bodies,  by  means  of 
the  senses,  may  have  been  the  oceatum  of  its  rise,  although 
the  senses  themselves  are  not  its  direct  source.  It  is  cer- 
tain, that  we  cannot  .contemplate  any  body  whatever,  an 
apple,  a  rose,  a  tree,  a  house,  without  always  finding  the 
idea  of  space  a  ready  and  necessary  concomitant.  We 
cannot  conceive  of  a  body,  which  is  no-iDhere,  So  that 
we  may  at  least  date  the  origin  of  the  idea  of  space  as 
early  as  our  acquaintance  with  any  external  body  what- 
ever. In  other  wordl^  it  is  a  gift  of  the  mind,  made  sim- 
ultaneously with  its  earliest  external  perceptions. 

314.   CharacterMc  marks  oflhe  noticn  of  space. 

What  has  been  said  has  prepared  the  way  for  the  bet- 
ter understanding  of  the  characteristic  marks  of  space,  as 
it  exists  in  the  mind's  view  of  it.  Of  these  marks  there 
are  four,  which  will  help  to  distinguish  it. 

I,— Like  duration  or  time,  space  is  not  capable  of 
being  visibly  represented.     The  remarks,  which  have  al- 

•  L'  Hiitoire  do  la  Pbilowphie.  Tome  11)  Dix-«eptieiiie  Le^n. 
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ready  been  made,  clearly  eTince  thii.  Nothing  can  be 
Ttiibly  represented,  which  doei  not  come  within  the  di- 
rect range  and  cognizance  of  the  senses,  as  space  does  not. 

II, — ^It  has  no  form  nor  limits.  This  might  perhaps 
be  considered  as  naturally  resulting  from  the  character- 
istic first  mentioned.  And  besides  we  may  safely  appeal 
here  to  general  experience,  and  assert  without  hesitation, 
that  no  man  limits  space  in  his  conception  of  it,  nor  is  it 
even  in  his  power  so  to  do. 

Ill, — It  u  absolute  and  necessary.  We  speak  of  a  thing 
as  absolute  which  is  not  dependent  on  another,  and  is  un- 
alterable. This  is  not  the  case  with  any  thing  whaterer, 
which  we  become  acquainted  with  by  means  of  the  direct 
agency  of  the  senses.  All  such  bodies  are  constantly 
changing,  and  there  is  no  difficulty  in  the  supposition,  that 
they  may  all  be  struck  out  of  existence.  But  it  is  impos- 
sible for  us  to  associate  the  idea  of  non-existence  with 
space.  It  is  unalterably  the  same.  But  there  is  evidently 
nothing  unalterable,  which  is  not  naturally  and  necessarily 
•o.  It  MM  on  this  ground  therefore,  that  we  assign  to  space 
the  characteristic  of  being  absolute  and  necessary. 

IV, — A  fourth  characteristic  is,  that  it  is  the  conditioo 
of  the  existence  of  all  bodies  ;  that  is  to  say,  it  is  impossible 
for  us  to  conceive  of  a  body  without  associating  the  notion 
of  space  with  it.  Wc  are  so  constituted,  that  what  we 
understand  by  space  is  utterly  inseparable  from  every 
thing  outward,  which  has  outlines  and  form.  So  that  we 
may  truly  say  of  space,  that  it  is  the  condition  of  the  ex- 
istence of  all  bodies,  at  least  relatively  to  ourselves.  And 
hence,  as  it  is  internally  conceived  of,  it  becomes  a  great 
law  of  the  mind,  modifying  and  limiting  all  its  outward 
perceptions.     (See  §.§.  64,  65.) 

§.  315.    Of  the  origin  of  the  idea  ofpoieer. 

Under  the  head  of  Suggestion  the  idea  of  power  prop- 
perly  belongs.  Every  man  has  this  notion  ;  every  one  feels 
too,  that  there  is  a  corresponding  reality  ;  and  we  may 
undoubtedly  add,  that  every  one  knows,  although  there 
is  a  great  original  fountain  of  power,  that  he  has  a  portion 
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of  it  in  his  own  bosom,  and  in  his  own  arm.  There  is  a 
yast  unseen  power,  which  has  reared  the  mountains,  which 
rolls  the  ocean,  which  propels  the  sun  in  his  course,  and 
holds  the  stars  in  their  orbits ;  but  man  too  has  power  in  the 
humble  sphere,  which  Providence  has  allotted  him  ;  and 
is  not  left  desolate.  This  is  a  simple  statement  of  the  fact. 
Power  goes  hand  in  hand  with  existence,  intelligence,  and 
accountability,  and  they  are  alike  scattere<I  through  the 

Universe. 

But  the  question  here  is,  not  what  power  is  in 
itself,  nor  whether  man  possesses  power  in  fact,  but  how 
the  notion  of  power  arises  in  the  human  mind  ?  Before 
answering  this  question,  the  remark  is  to  be  made,  that 
power  is  an  attribute  of  mind,  and  not  of  matter.  Mat- 
ter may  be  the  medium,  through  which  the  operations  of 
power  are  exhibited,  but  it  has  no  power  in  itself.  Hence 
we  are  led  to  observe,  that  the  notion  of  power  originates, 
in  the  first  instance,  in  mind,  and  not  in  what  we  see  in 
matter. 

Perhaps  this  remark  may  be  liable  to  misapprehen- 
sion ;  and  therefore,  it  seems  necessary  to  ofier  some  ex- 
planation.   The  mind,  havfaig  power,  exercises  it  in  rea* 
soning,  consulting,  forming  plans  for  the  future,  ke  ;  and 
particularly  in  the  putting  forth  of  volition.   We  will  to  lift 
a  hand  or  foot,and  the  result  immediately  follows;  we  will  to 
go  from  one  place  to  another,  and  we  immediately  put  our 
determination  into  execution  ;  we  will  to  complete  some 
projected  undertaking,  and  the  deed  is  consequent  on  the 
volition.    And  we  behold  in  others  what  we  experience 
in  ourselves.    Paul  said  to  the  impotent  man  of  Lystra 
Stand  upright  on  thy  feet,  and  he  leaped  and  walked! 
The  Savior  said,  Lazarus,  come  forth,  and  he  arose  from 
the  dead.    In  the  beginning  the  world  was  in  darkness  • 
God  said,  Let  there  be  light,  and  light  was.  ' 

On  such  occasions  we  may  suppose,  that  the  idea  of 
power  arises  in  the  mind.  It  is  suggested  by  the  mind 
Itself;  and  such  is  our  mental  nature,  that  it  cannot  be 
otherwise. 

But  we  are  perhaps  called  upon  to  give  a  definition  or 
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verbal  explaiuition  of  the  notion  of  power.  The  reply  is, 
that  the  idea,  which  the  mind  forms  of  it,  is  a  simple  and 
micompoanded'one.  It  can  be  resolved  into  no  subordi- 
nate elements,  and  therefore  stands  on  the  same  footing 
with  oar  other  simple  notions.  It  would  be  as  unavailing 
to  attempt  to  explain  it  by  a  mere  combination  of  words, 
as  it  would  to  give  a  verbal  definition  of  the  simple  sensa- 
tions of  taste,  of  hearing,  and  of  sight. 

§.  316.  Mtion  of  an  original  orfinl  antecedent. 

The  only  other  notion,  we  shall  mention  under  the 
present  head,  is  that  of  original  antecedence.  It  will  per- 
liaps  be  said,  that  this  notion  arises  by  experience ;  but 
experience  properly  concerns  only  the  circumstances, 
which  lead  to  it  and  under  which  it  arises,  and  not  the 
mental  cause  itself.  Let  us,  for  example,  suppose  a  person 
entirely  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  dwelling  in 
some  distant  island,  with  no  means  of  mental  culture  but 
such  as  nature  herself  afibrds,  furnished,  as  it  were,  only 
with  the  senses,  and  with  the  variety  of  objects  around 
him,  fitted  to  operate  upon  them.  As  he  walks  abroad  in 
his  insulated  domain,  he  finds  its  shores  worn  away,  and 
he  at  once  discovers  the  antecedent  in  the  motion  of  the 
occan^s  waves  against  it.  He  beholds  the  prostration  of 
the  neighbouring  forest >  and  he  detects  the  antecedent  in 
the  strong  arm  of  the  whirlwind.  He  sees  the  grass 
grow,  and  the  trees  put  fortli  their  buds  and  leaves,  and 
the  flowers  open,  and  he  finds  the  forerunner  of  these  de- 
lightful effects  In  the  warmth  and  the  showers  of  the  sum- 
mer. But  his  mind  is  not  satisfied  with  this  ;  he  asks,  or 
rather  his  nature  within  him  asks,  Who  guided  the  ocean? 
Who  gave  strength  to  the  whirlwind  ?  And  thus  the 
mind  will  inevitably  go  on  from  events  to  their  precur- 
sors, from  antecedent  to  antecedent. 

No  man  stops  short  of  this.  What  would  be  the  thoughts 
of  our  .<;np|)osed  solitary  islander,  w^ill  be  found  to  be  the 
thoughts  of  all.  Wc  ourselves,  as  wvU  as  others,  behold 
the  worM  (  ovcncl  with  brial»lno>s  :  but,  instead  of  sitting; 
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supinely  and  ignorantly  in  its  beams,  we  never  fail  to  look 
for  the  forerunner,  and  we  find  it  in  the  luminaries  of  the 
sun  and  moon,  and  in  those  smaller  fountains  of  effulgence, 
which  are  opened  in  various  parts  of  the  visible  heavens. 
And  then  we  imagine  ourselves  standing  in  the  midst  of 
one  of  those  orbs,  and  the  inquiry  again  arises,  Who  sup- 
plier these  fountains  ?  Where  is  the  antecedent  power, 
that  kindled  up  these  piles  of  heavenly  radiance  ? — The 
mind  itself,  therefore,  suggests  the  notion  of  something 
which  goes  before,  of  an  antecedent,  under  every  combi- 
nation of  circumstances  ;  and  not  only  believes,  that  there 
must  have  been  such,  but  seeks  for  it.  The  event,  the 
fact,  whatever  takes  place  in  nature,  calls  for  its  antece- 
dent, as  ^^  deep  calls  to  deep."  It  is  a  voice,  if  we  may 
again  be  permitted  in  a  Scriptural  allusion,  which  is 
^'  gone  out  through  all  the  earth,  and  its  words  to  the 
end  of  the  world."  But  there  is  a  time,  when  the  cry  is 
silent ;  a  limit,  beyond  which  the  inquiry  cannot  be  push- 
ed ;  and  we  must  at  length  stop  at  an  original  and  neces- 
sary antecedent,  with  which  all  succession  begins,  and  on 
which  all  events  are  dependent. 

Hence  we  say,  that  the  notion  of  origifud  antecedence, 
in  particular,  is  a  matter  of  suggestion.  It  does  not  have 
its  origin  in  the  senses.  It  evidently  does  not  come  with- 
in the  range  of  consciousness,  because  it  is  something, 
which,  from  its  very  nature,  we  are  not,  and  cannot  be 
conscious  of.  It  is  not  the  result  of  relative  suggestion, 
since  there  is  nothing  compared  together  ;  the  mind  has 
arrived  at  a  point  where  it  can  go  no  further,  and  as 
there  are  no  objects  of  comparison,  there  are  of  course 
no  feelings  of  relation.  And  furthermore  it  is  not  the  re- 
sult of  reasoning,  since  there  is  evidently  no  reasoning  ap- 
plicable to  it,  which  does  not  take  for  granted,  that  there 
is  no  beginning  nor  change  of  existence  without  a  cause. 
That  there  must  be  an  original  antecedent,  (when  combi- 
ned with  the  notion  of  power,  the  great  first  cause  of  all 
things,)  without  which  subsequent  efiects  and  events  could 
not  have  taken  place,  must  undoubtedly  be  assumed  ;  for 
the  chain  of  reasoning,  although  it  may  go  on  from  an- 
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tfl06deiit  to  aDteoedenl,  firom  cause  to  cause,  must  stop 
somewhere ;  evidently  no  buman  strength  can  carry  it  up- 
ward to  that,  which  is  infinitely  removed ;  but  that  myste- 
rious first  cause  must  condescend  to  come  down  and  meet 
it.  And  it  ha»  come.  Reasoning  does  not  frame  tliis  notion  ; 
nevertheless  it  exists,  and  with  no  small  degree  of  dis- 
tinctness and  strength,  being  neoesmrily  called  forth  in 
the  soul  by  means  of  that  primitive  or  ori|pnal  suggestion, 
which  we  have  been  considering. ^We  shall  pur- 
sue, in  this  place,  this  particular  source  of  our  knowl- 
edge no  further.  But  in  leaving  it,  we  would  not  be  un- 
derstood to  intimate,  that  the  notions  of  existence,  mind, 
self-existence,  personal  identity,  unity,  succession,  dura- 
tion, time,  space,  power,  and  original  antecedence  are 
all,  which  suggestion  furnishes.  No  doubt,  on  a  careful 
examination,  various  others  may  be  found. 


CHAPTER   THIRD 


CONSCIOUSNESS. 


§.  317.  CofUciotiMieM  the  Hcand  iource  of  inUmal  knotokdge ; 

its  nature. 

The  second  source  of  that  knowledge,  which,  in 
distinction  from  sensations  and  external  perceptions,  is 
denominated  Internal,  is  consciousness.  So  numerous  are 
the  ideas  from  this  source,  constantly  forcing  themselves  on 
our  attention  and  modifying  the  whole  mental  action,  that  it 
was  considered  justly  entitled  to  be  ranked  among  the  laws 
of  belief.  Although  that  was  a  view  of  consciousness,  alto- 
gether different  from  what  we  propose  to  take  at  present, 
we  found  occasion  at  that  time  to  remark  particularly  on 
its  nature.  Nor  is  it  necessary  in  that  respect,  to  do  more 
than  repeat  essentially  what  has  already  been  said.  Con- 
sciousness is  a  term,  appropriated  to  express  objects,  which 
belong  to  the  mind  itself,  and  which  do  not,  and  cannot  ex- 
ist, independently  of  some  mind.  Imagining  and  reason- 
ing are  terms,  expressive  of  real  objects  of  thought ;  but 
evidently  they  cannot  be  supposed  to  exist,  independently 
ef  some  mind,  which  imagines  and  reasons.  Hence,  in  the 
chapter  just  referred  to,  (§.  76,)  consciousness  was  des- 
cribed as  embracing  in  itself  the  three  following  distinct 
notions  at  least;  viz.,  (1)  the  idea  of  self  or  of  personal 
existence,  expressed  in  English  by  the  words  self,  myselp, 
and  the  personal  pronoun  I ;  (2)  some  quality,  state,  or 
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operation  of  tlic  mind,  whatever  it  may  be ;  and  (S)  a  rel- 
ative perception  of  possession,  appropriation,  or  belonging 
to.  For  instance,  a  person  says,  I  am  conscious  of  love, 
OE  OF  ANGER,  OR  OF  PENITENCE.  Here  the  idea  of  self  or 
of  personal  existence  is  expressed  by  the  pronoun  I ;  there  is  a 
different  mental  state  and  expressed  by  its  appropriate  term, 
that  of  the  affection  of  an6ER,&c;  the  phrase,  conscious  of, 
expresses  the  feeling  of  relation,  which  instantaneously  and 
necessarily  recognizes  the  passion  of  anger  as  the  attribute 
or  property  of  the  subject  of  the  proposition.  And  in  this 
case,  as  in  all  others  where  we  apply  the  term  under  con- 
sideration, consciousness  does  not  properly  extend  to  any 
thing,  which  has  an  existence,  extraneous  to  the  con- 
scious subject  or  soul  itself. 

§.  318.  Objedians  to  Lockers  Et$ay  cfmeeming  Human 

Undinlanding* 

It  is  proper  to  remark  here,  that  the  term  reflection, 
as  used  by  Mr.  Locke  in  his  book  on  Human  Understanding! 
has  been  generally  understood,  (whether  justly  or  not,)  as 
synonymous  with  Consciousness,  as  here  explained.  That 
writer  held,  as  is  well  known,  that  the  origin  of  human 
knowledge  is  two-fold,  External  and  Internal ;  attribu- 
ting all  external  knowledge  to  sensation,  and  all  interna] 
knowledge  to  reflection.  Supposing  therefore,  that  he 
meant  by  the  term  reflection,  what  is  meant  at  the  pres- 
ent day  by  consciousness,  his  commentators  and  critics 
have  found  a  difficulty  in  explaining  the  origin  of  those 
notions  among  others,  which  were  ascribed  in  the  last 
chapter  to  suggestion.  Writers,  who  are  in  general  pro- 
fessed followers  of  Mr.  Locke,  and  of  whose  candour  it 
would  be  highly  uncharitable  to  doubt,  appear  to  agree  in 
opinion,  that  his  valuable  Essay  is  defective  in  this  res])ect. 
And  it  can  hardly  be  doubted,  that  this  is  a  point, -in  which 
it  is  chiefly  assailable,  viz,  in  maintaining  the  doctrine, 
that  all  our  internal  knowledge  is  from  reflection,  mider- 
standincr  the  term  as  synonymous  with  consciousness.  A 
few  quota'iions  will  help  to  show  the  opinions  of  res. 
pcctablc  writers  on  this  subject. 

Dr.  Rkid,  hi  his  Third  Essay  on  the  Intellectual  Pow- 
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ers,  has  this  passage.  <  ^Mr .  Locke  says,  that  by  reflection  he 
would  be  understood  to  mean  the  noHetywhich  the  mind  takes  of 
it$  €peratiafi9  and  of  the  manner  of  them.  This,  I  think,  we  com- 
monly call  Consciousness ;  from  which  indeed  we  derive  all 
thenotions  we  have  of  the  operations  of  our  own  minds;  and 
he  often  speaks  of  the  operations  of  our  own  minds,  as  the 
only  objects  of  reflection. — When  reflection  is  taken  in  this 
confined  sense,  to  say,  that  all  our  ideas  are  ideas  either  of 
sensation  or  reflection,  is  to  say  that  every  thing  we  can 
conceive  is  either  some  object  of  sense  or  some  operation 
of  our  own  minds,  which  is  far  from  being  true." 

Dr.  Price,  in  his  Review  of  the  Principal  Questions  and 
Difficulties  in  Morals,  remarks  as  follows.  ^^Sensation  and 
reflection  have  been  commonly  reckoned  the  sources  of  all 
our  ideas ;  and  Mr.  Locke  has  taken  no  small  pains  to 
prove  this.  How  much  soever,  on  the  whole,  I  admire 
his  excellent  Esny,  I  cannot  think  him  sufficiently  clear  or 
explicit  on  this  head.  It  is  hard  to  determine  exactly  what 
he  meant  by  tetuatiom  and  refeeiwn.  If  by  the  former  we 
understand  the  eflEscts  arisiiig  from  impreasiofis  made  on 
our  minds  by  external  objects,  and  bj  the  hUeffthemiUe  the 
mind  takee  ofiu  awn  operafms;  it  will  be  impOMul^le  to  fie- 
ri ve  some  of  the  most  importaot  of  am  idem  from  tbsrm/' 

§.019.  Ofinkm  cf  Mr.  aummt  fM  thU  nJjjeei, 

Mr.  Stewart,  in  the  course  of  the  First  of  bis  Phi losopb* 
ical  Elssays,  which  is  eotiiled,  O5  I^ocae^  ki,U9t:ni   ut 

THE  SOURCES  OF  HUMAHEVOWLED^C,  ftboWft  at  i<^0»^  length, 

that  we  cannot  explain  the  ori^po  of  the  tuAwtn  of  Hi^lf,  of 
personal  identity,  causation,  timer  number,  kt..^tm  itnf  #W/- 
trine  of  Mr.  Locke,  as  it  is  generally  underfttood ;  M»d  thai 
they  must  be  regmrded  as  neeemsrity  anmn$(  in  tke  buinaif 
understanding  in  the  exercise  ^  its  diflV^eM  UtuUitA 
Speaking  on  the  subject  of  Mr  Ijockt^n  lAntt  itt  hU  I^M- 
mentsofthePhilosophyof  the  Human  Mind,  ^Oia|r  f ;  S, 
4,)  he  remarks  as  follows,  ^-Tbese  two  touruin^  n/jjfftUuit 
to  him,  furnish  us  with  all  otir  nintplt  uUi^m^  s^mI  tlM-  t»u\y 
power,  which  the  mind  potteikiie^  over  iUi-.tu^  i«  to  if*tto9  9$$ 
certain  operations,  in  the  way  iji  cotti^pfmt^Um ,H\^%fHi  Uhu ^ 
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generalixaiioiii  &c,  on  the  MOMterimlB^  which  it  thus  collects 
in  the  course  of  its  experience.  The  laudable  desire  of 
Mr.  Locke,  to  introduce  precision  and  perspicuity  into 
metaphysical  speculations,  and  his  anxiety  to  guard  against 
errour  in  general,  naturally  prepossessed  him  in  favour  of 
a  doctrine,  which,  when  compared  with  those  of  his  prede- 
cessors, was  intelligible  and  simple,  and  which  by  suggest- 
ing a  method,  apparently  easy  and  palpable,  of  analyzing 
our  knowledge  into  its  elementary  principles,  seemed  to 
furnish  an  antidote  against  those  prejudices,  which  had 
been  favored  by  the  hypothesis  of  innate  ideas.  It  is  now  a 
considerable  time  since  this  fundamental  principle  of  Mr. 
Locke's  system  began  to  lose  its  authority  in  England." 

In  these  passages,  (and  others  of  a  like  purport  might 
easily  be  brought  together,  if  it  were  deemed  necessary,) 
we  see  more  fully  the  reason,  why  it  was  thought  requisite 
to  assign  some  of  those  elementary  ideas,  which  come  un- 
der the  general  head  of  Internal  Origin,  to  suggestion. 
They  evidently  cannot  be  assigned  to  consciousness,  with- 
out introducing  perplexity  and  confusion  into  this  latter 
subject.  But  having  attended  to  those  notions,  (compara- 
tively few  in  number  but  very  important,)  which  are  fur- 
nished us  by  an  original  or  primitive  intimation  of  our  na- 
ture, CONSCIOUSNESS,  Considered  as  a  new  and  distinct 
source  of  internal  knowledge,  naturally  has  the  next  claim 
on  our  notice.  It  is  on  these  grounds,  that  the  subject  oc- 
cupies its  present  place. 

§.  320.   instances  of  notions  originating  from  consciousness. 

.  It  would  be  no  easy  task  to  point  out  the  numerous  no- 
tions, coming  within  the  range  and  cognizance  of  con- 
sciousness ;  nor  is  there  any  special  reason,  why  this  should 
be  attempted.  A  few  instances  will  suffice  to  show,  how 
fruitful  a  source  of  experience  and  of  knowledge  this  is. 

I, — All  the  forms  and  shades  of  belief  are  matters  of  con- 
sciousness. We  are  so  constituted,  that  the  mind  necessa- 
rily yields  its  assent,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  when  evi- 
dence is  presented.  These  degrees  of  assent  are  exceeding- 
ly various  and   multiplied,  although  only  a  few  of  them 
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are  exprened  by  lelect  mid  appropriate  names ;  nor  does 
it  appear  to  be'  necessary  for  the  ends  of  society,  or 
for  any  other  purpose,  that  it  should  be  otherwise.  Some 
of  them  are  as  follows  ;  doubting,  assenting,  presumption, 
believing,  probability,  high  probability,  certainty,  &c. 

If, — The  names  of  all  intellectual  powers  and  operations 
are  expressive  of  the  subjects  of  our  consciousness.  A- 
mong  others,  the  terms,  thinking,  attending,  remembering, 
comparing,  judging,  abstracting,  reasoning,  imagining,  Ilc. 
Ill,— Consciousness  includes  likewise  all  our  emotions, 
(everything  coming  within  the  range  of  the  sentient  part 
of  our  nature,)  as  the  emotions  of  the  beautiful,  the  grand, 
the  sublime,  the  ludicrous ;  the  feelings  of  pleasure  and 
pain,  of  desire  and  aversion  ;  of  hope  and  joy,  of  despon- 
dency and  sadness,  and  a  multitude  of  others. 

IV, — Here  also  originates  our  acquaintance  with  the 
complex  emotions  or  passions.  A  man  bestows  a  benefit 
upon  us,  and  we  are  conscious  of  a  new  complex  feeling, 
which  we  call  geatitude.  Another  person  does  us  an  injury; 
and  we  are  conscious  of  another  and  distinct  feeling,  which 
we  call  AMGER.  In  other  words,  we  feel,  we  know,  that 
the  passion  exists,  and  that  it  belongs  to  ourselves ;  and  it 
is  the  same  of  distrust,  jealousy,  peevishness,  hatred,  re- 
venge, friendship,  tymptdhy,  love,  &c. 

y,— All  the  moral  and  religious  emotions  and  aflections 
belong  here;  such  as  approval,  disapproval,  remorse, 
humility,  repentanoe,  religious  iaith,  forgiveness,  benevo- 
lence, the  sense  of  depeedence,  adoration. When  we 

consider,  that  the  mind  is  constantly  in  action,  that,  in  all 
our  intercourse  with  our  fellow-beings,  friends,  femily, 
countrymen,  and  enemies,  new  and  exceedingly  dirersi* 
fied  feelings  are  called  forth,  that  every  new  scene  hi  n^ 
ture,  and  every  new  combination  of  events  have  their  i^ 
propriate  results  in  the  mind,  it  will  be  readily  coi»feel«re#f , 
that  this  eanmeration  might  be  carried  to  a  mmek  gr^i^ 
extent.  What  has  been  said  will  serve  to  indkal^  •Mm  ^ 
the  prominent  sources  for  self-inquiry  on  tkk  sirfifM 
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§.  321 .   Of  the  iWcepHbilUy  of  perceiving  or  feeling  rela- 
tions. 

It  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  usage  of  our  language  to 
tay,  that  the  mind  brings  its  thoughts  together,  and  pla- 
ces them  side  by  side,  and  compttres  them.  Such  are 
nearly  the  expressions  of  Mr.  Locke,  who  speaks  of  the 
mind's  bringing  one  thing  to  and  setting  it  by  another,  and 
carrying  its  view  from  one  to  the  other.  And  such  is  the 
imperfect  nature  of  all  arbitrary  signs,that  this  phraseology 
will  probably  continue  to  be  employed,  although  without 
some  attention  it  will  be  likely  to  lead  into  errour.  Such 
expressions  are  evidently  of  material  origin,  and  cannot 
be  rightly  interpreted  without  taking  that  circumstance  in- 
to consideration.  When  it  is  said,  that  our  thoughts  are 
brought  together,  that  they  are  placed  side  by  side  and 
the  like,  probably  nothing  more  can  be  meant  than  this, 
that  they  are  immediately  successive  to  each  other.  And 
when  it  is  further  said,  that  we  compare  them ,  the  mean- 
ing is,  that  we  perceive  or  feel  their  relation  to  each  other 
in  certain  respects. 

The  mind,  therefore,  has  an  original  susceptibility  or 
power,  answering  to  this  result ;  which  is  sometimes 
known  as  its  power  of  relative  suggestion,  and  at  other 
times,  the  same  thing  is  expressed  by  the  term  judgment, 
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although  the  latter  term  is  not  limited  in  its  use  to  the  ex- 
pression of  this  feeling.* We  arrive  here,  therefore,  at 

an  ultimate  fact  in  our  mental  nature.  The  human  intel- 
lect is  so  constituted,  that,  when  it  perceives  different  ob- 
jects together,  or  has  immediately  successive  conceptions 
of  any  absent  objects  of  perception,  their  mutual  relations 
are  immediately  felt  by  it.  It  considers  them  as  equal  or 
unequal,  like  or  unlike,  as  having  the  same  or  different 
causes  and  ends,  and  in  various  other  resjiects. 

§•  322.   Occasions  on  which  feelings  of  relation  may  arise. 

The  occasions,  on  which  feelings  of  relation  may  arise, 
are  almost  innumerable.  It  would  certainly  be  no  easy 
task  to  specify  them  all.  Any  of  the  ideas,  which  the 
mind  is  able  to  frame,  may  either  directly,  or  indirectly, 
lay  the  foundation  of  other  ideas  of  relation,  since  they 
may  in  general  be  compared  together ;  or  if  they  cannot 
themselves  be  readily  placed  side  by  side,  may  be  made 
the  means  of  bringing  others  into  comparison.  But  those 
ideas,  which  are  of  an  external  origin,  are  representative 
of  objects  and  their  qualities  ;  and  hence  we  may  speak  of 
the  relations  of  things  no  less,  than  of  the  relations  of 
thought.  And  such  relations  arc  every  where  discover- 
able. 

We  behold  the  flowers  of  the  field,  and  one  is  fairer 
than  another  ;  we  hear  many  voices,  and  one  is  louder  or 
softer  than  another ;  we  taste  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  and 
one  flavour  is  more  pleasant  than  another.     But  these  dif- 


•  The  word  judcnrht  is  s:>meUme8  used  as  expressive  of  the  re- 
sult of  a  tiain  of  reasoning,  and  as  synonymous  with  conclusion  or 
opinion.  But  not  unfrequently  it  is  employed  with  a  more  restricted 
import,  and  as  synonymous  with  relative  suggestion.    The  following 

passage  ol  Brown  supports  this  remark. «  With  the  suscepUbility 

of  relative  suggestion,  the  faculty  orjudf^ment,  as  tliat  term  is  com- 
monly employed,  may  be  considered  as  neariy  synonymous ;  and  I  have 
acoordmgly  used  it  as  synonymous  in  treating  of  tha  different  relations, 
that  have  come  under  our  review.-    Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mi^ 
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ferenoet  of  sound  and  briglitnew  and  taste  could  nerer  be 
known  to  as  without  the  power  of  perceiving  relations. 
'  Again,  we  see  a  fellow  being  ;  and  as  we  make  him  the 
subject  of  our  thoughts,  we  at  first  think  of  him  only  as 
a  man.  But  then  he  may  at  the  same  time  be  a  father,  a 
brother,  a  son,  a  citizen,  a  legislator ;  these  terms  express 
ideas  of  relation. 

§.  323.   OftheuHofcarrelatwe  Urmt. 

Correlative  terms  are  such  terms,  as  are  used  to  express 
corresponding  ideas  of  relation.  They  suggest  the  rela- 
tions with  great  readiness,  and  by  means  of  them  the  mind 
can  be  more  steadily,  and  longer,  and  with  less  pain,  fix- 
ed ujion  the  ideas,  of  which  they  are  expressive.  The 
words  father  and  son,  legislator  and  constituent,  brother 
and  sister,  husband  and  wife,  and  others  of  this  class,  as 
soon  as  they  are  named,  at  once  carry  our  thoughts  be- 
yond the  persons,  who  are  the  subjects  of  these  relations, 
to  the  relations  themselves.  Wherever,  therefore,  there 
are  correlative  terms,  the  relations  may  be  expected  to  be 
clear  to  the  mind. 

The  word,  citizen,  is  a  relative  term,  but  there  being 
no  correlative  word,  expressing  a  precise  corresponding 
relation,  wc  find  it  more  difficult  to  form  a  ready  concep- 
tion of  the  thing  signified,  than  of  s7BJect,  which  has  the 
correlatives,  ruler  and  governor. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remind  any  one,  that  the  re- 
lation is  something  different  from  the  things  related.  The 
relations  arc  often  changing,  while  the  subjects  of  them 
remain  the  same.  A  person  may  sustain  the  relation  and 
the  name  of  a  father  to-day  ;  but  the  inroads  of  death  may 
on  the  morow  deprive  him  of  his  offspring,  and  thus  ter- 
minate that  character,  which  the  relative  term,  father,  ex- 
presses. 

§.  324.    Of  the  great  number  of  our  ideas  of  relation. 

Mr.  Locke  has  the  remark,  that  it  would  make  a  vol- 
ume to  go  over  all  sorts  of  relations,  and  with  good  rea- 
son ;  since  they  are  as  numerous,  as  that  almost  endless  va- 
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riety  of  respects,  in  which  our  ideas  may  be  compared  to- 
gether, and  as  the  great  multitude  of  circumstances,  which 
are  to  be  taken  into  view  in  such  comparisons.  With  the 
single  idea  of  man  how  many  others  are  connected  in  con- 
sequence of  the  various  relations,  which  he  sustains. 

He  may,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  be  a  father,  broth- 
er, son,  brother-in-law,  son-in-law,. husband,  friend,  ene- 
my, subject,  general,  judge,  patron,  townsman,  servant, 
master,  possessor,  superior,  inferior,  greater,  smaller,  old- 
er, younger,  wiser,  contemporary,  like^  unlike,  together 
with  sustaining  a  variety  of  other  relations  too  numerous 
to  be  mentioned. 

Such  is  the  number  of  relations,  that  it  is  found  diffi- 
cult to  reduce  them  to  classes;  and  probably  no  classifica- 
tion of  them,  which  has  been  hitherto  proposed,  exhausts 
them  in  their  full  extent.  The  most  of  those,  which  it 
will  be  necessary  to  notice,  may  be  brought  into  the  eight 
classes  of  relations  of  identity  and  diversity,  of  fitness 

or  UNFITNESS,  of  DEGREE,  of  PROPORTION,  of  PLACE,  of  TIME, 

of  POSSESSION,  and  of  cause  and  effect. 

§.  325.   Ofrelati&m  of  identity  and  diverrity. 

The  first  class  of  ideas  of  relation,  which  we  shall  pro- 
ceed to  consider,  are  those  of  identity  and  diversity. 

Such  is  the  nature  of  our  minds,  that  no  two  objects  can 
be  placed  before  us  essentially  unlike,  without  our  having 
a  perception  of  this  difference.  When,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  is  an  actual  sameness  in  objects  contemplated  by  us, 
the  mind  perceives  or  is  sensible  of  their  identity.  It  is 
not  meant  by  this,  that  we  are  never  liable  to  mistake  ;  that 
the  mind  never  confounds  what  is  difierent,  nor  separates 
what  is  the  same  ;  our  object  here  is  merely  to  state  the 
general  tact. 

Two  pieces  of  paper  are  placed  before  us,  the  one  white 
and  the  other  red  ;  and  we  at  once  perceive,  with  out  delay- 
ing to  form  comparisons  and  to  reason  upon  it,  that  the , 
colours  are  not  the  same.  We  immediately  and  necessarily 
perceive  a  difiference  between  a  square  and  a  circle,a  triangle 
and  a  parallelogram,  the  tree  and  the  turf  from  which  it 
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tpriiigfl  ttpvnu-di  a  house  and  the  neighbouring  hill,  a  horse 
and  his  rider. 

Whatever  may  be  the  appearance  of  this  elementary 
feeling  at  first  ught,  it  is  undoubtedly  one  of  great  practic- 
al importance.  It  has  its  place  in  all  forms  of  reasoning, 
as  the  train  of  argument  proceeds  from  step  to  Hep  ;  and 
in  Demonstrative  reasoning  in  particular,  it  is  evident, 
that  without  it  we  should  be  unable  to  combine  together 
the  plainest  propositions. 

§.  316.   Of  the  relations  of  iderUity  and  dieersiiy  calkd 

axioms. 

The  remark  at  the  close  of  the  last  section  will  be  bet- 
ter understood,  on  a  little  further  explanation.  The  state- 
ment was,  that  without  the  relative  feelings  of  identity  and 
DIVERSITY,  (otherwise  called  relations  of  agreement  and 
OISA6REEMENT,)  WO  should  bc  incapable  of  demonstrative 
reasoning.  Such  reasoning,  as  is  well  known,  is  carried  on 
by,the  help  of  axioms.  And  we  accordingly  never  fail  to  find 
a  number  of  axioms  placed  at  the  head  of  geometrical,  and 
other  treatises  of  a  like  nature,  such  as  the  following; 
Things  equal  to  the  same  are  equal  to  one  another  ;  If  equals 
be  added  to  equals,  the  wholes  are  equal ;  The  whole  is 
greater  than  a  part ;  Things,  which  are  double  of  the  same, 
are  equal  to  one  another  ;  Things,  which  are  halves  of  the 
same,  are  equal  to  one  another  ;  Magnitudes,  which  co- 
incide with  one  another,  (that  is,  which  exactly  ^l  the 
same  space,)  are  equal  to  one  another,  &c. 

It  will  be  admitted,  (and  we  shall  see  it  perhaps  more 
clearly,  when  we  again  have  occasion  to  revert  to  this 
subject,)  that  demonstrative  reasoning  implies  a  constant 
reference  to  such  axioms;  that  its  advancement  through 
the  successive  scries  of  propositions  is  by  means  of  their  aid. 
But  it  is  too  evident  to  require  remark,  that  these  axioms 
are  nothing  more  than  particular  instances  of  the  relative 
feeling  of  identity  and  diversity,  expressed  in  words.  It  is 
the  feelings  of  agreement  and  disagreement,  actually  arising 
in  the  mind,  and  not  the  mere  verbal  expression  of  them, 
which  form.^  the    true  cement  and  boiul   of  the  .-ucce^sive 
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links^  and  imparts  consistency  and  strength  to  the  whole 
chain. 

§.  327.  (II.)  Relations  of  ftne$8  or  unfitness. 

The  second  class,  (although,  it  may  be  remarked  here, 
it  is  of  but  little  practical  consequence  in  what  order  they 
are  arranged,)  are  the  relations  of  fitness  or  unfitness. 
Or  they  may  be  otherwise  termed  relations  of  suitableness 
or  unsuitableness,  congniity  or  incongruity.     The  feeling 
of  the  relation  of  fitness  or  unfitness  arises,  as  every  one's 
recollection  will  not  fail  to  inform  him,  on  a  multitude  of 
occasions.      Coming,  for  the  first  time,  into  the  neighbor- 
hood of  a  well-constructed  temple  or  other  public  edifice, 
we  at  once  make  it  the  subject  of  our  inspection  and  ex- 
amination.    With  a  glance  of  the  eye,  we  bring  the  height, 
and  breadth,  and  length,  and  local  situation  of  the  build- 
ing under  review.     We  attentively  consider  the  windows, 
and  doors,  and  vestibule ;  the  size,  formation,  number,  and 
position  of  the  columns  ;  the  jdace  and  character  of  the  or- 
mental  parts,  and  we  cannot  avoid  exercising  the  feeling  of 
fitness,  suitablenes8,or  qongruity. — In  external  nature  every 
thing  has  the  character  of  fitness.   If  the  human  mind  ever 
disapproves  of  the  forms  and  correspondencies  of  objects,  it 
is  because  it  passes  a  judgment  on  a  partial  knowledge  of 
them,  and  without  waiting  to  understand  all  the  subordi- 
nate parts.     But  iu  respect  to  the  imitative  combinationa 
of  human  genius,  there  is  by  no  means  an  equal  perfection 
of  foresight  and  excellence  of  execution ;  so  that  sometimes 
we  have  the  feeling  of  fitness  and  approve ;  while  at  other 
times,  and  more  frequently,  we  are  sensible  of  an  incon* 
gruity,  and  cannot  withhold  our  disapprobation. 

Again,  we  find  an  occasion  for  the  rise  of  this  relative 
feeUng  in  Moral  reasoning.  For  instance,  we  have  before 
us  some  point  to  be  proved,  some  general  outline  requiring 
all  our  strength  of  investigation.  Various  facts  and  con« 
siderations  are  brought  forward  and  compared  together ; 
some  are  received,  and  others  are  rejected.  And  if  we  are 
asked.  On  what  grounds  }  We  can  only  say,  that  some  are 
felt  to  be  fit  and  suitable  to  be  received,  and  others  are  not. 
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In  the  efforti  of  Imagination  also  of  whatever  kind,  the 
■ame  feeling  ii  exercised.  The  poet,  for  instance,  gives 
existence  to  some  retired  spot,  laved  by  beaatiful  streams, 
enriched  by  the  choicest  flowers  and  verdure,  crowned 
here  and  there  with  shady  trees,  from  the  midst  of  which 
springs  to  light  some  edifice,  as  if  the  work  of  enchant- 
ment, where  form,  and  column,  and  architrave  breathe  out 
the  inspiration  of  genius,  and  excel  the  beauties  of  ancient 
architecture. — Such  a  creation  implies  at  every  step  the 
exercise  of  the  feeling  under  consideration.  When  this 
fair  creation  arose  in  the  poet's  mind,  the  feeling  of  con- 
gruity,  of  fitness,  was  felt  continually,  as  it  developed  itself 
before  him. 

§•  S28,  (III.)  RekUians  ofdegrUy  and  names  expmsivt  ofiktm. 

Another  class  of  those  intellectual  perceptiohs,  which 
are  to  be  ascribed  to  relative  suggestion,  may  properly 
enough  be  termed  relations  of  Degree.  Such  feelings  of 
relation  are  found  to  exist  in  respect  to  all  such  objects,  as 
arc  capable  of  being  considered  as  composed  of  parts,  and 
as  susceptible,  in  some  respects,  of  different  degrees. 

We  look,  for  instance,  at  two  men ;  they  are  both  tall ; 
but  we  at  once  perceive  and  assert,  that  one  is  taller  than 
the  other.  We  taste  two  apples ;  they  are  both  sweet ; 
but  we  say  that  one  is  sweeter  than  another.  That  is  to 
say,  wc  discover,  in  addition  to  the  mere  perception  of  the 
man  and  the  apple,  a  relation,  a  difference  in  the  objects  in 
certain  respects. 

There  are  terms,  in  all  languages,  employed  in  the  ex- 
pression of  such  relations.  In  English  a  reference  to  the 
particular  relation  is  often  combined  in  the  same  term,which 
expresses  the  quality.  All  the  words  of  the  comparative 
and  8U|>erIative  degrees,  formed  by  merely  altering  the 
termination  of  tite  positive,  are  of  this  description,  as 
whiter,  sweeter,  wiser,  larger,  smaller,  nobler,  kinder, 
truest,  falsest,  holiest,  and  a  multitude  of  others.  In  oth- 
er cases,  (and  probably  the  greater  number,)  the  epithet, 
ei[pressive  of  the  quality,  is  combined  with  the  adverbs 
more  and  mosl^  less  and  leasi.  But  certainly  we  should  not  use 
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Mich  terms,  if  we  were  not  postessed  of  the  power  of  rel- 
ative suggestion.  We  should  ever  be  unable  to  say  of  one 
apple,  that  it  is  sweeter  than  another,  or  of  one  man,  that  he 
is  taller  than  another,  without  considering  th^m  in  certain 
definite  respects,  and  without  perceiving  certain  relations. 
So  that,  if  we  had  no  knowledge  of  any  other  than  relations 
of  Degree,  we  shbuld  abundantly  see  the  importance  of  the 
mental  susceptibility  under  review,  considered  as  a  source 
of  words,  and  of  gramatical  forms  in  language. 

§.  S29.  Rtlaiians  ofdegru  iometimes  exut  in  adjectives  of 

the  patitive  form. 

Although  relations  of  degree  are  discoverable  more 
frequently  in  comparative  and  superlative  adjectives  than 
any  where  else,  they  may  sometimes  be  detected  also  in  ab- 
stract nouns,  which  have  the  appearance  of  being  entirely 
positive,  and  not  onfrequently  in  adjectives  of  the  positive 
form. — ^Let  it  be  considered,  as  one  instance  among  many 
others,  what  we  mean,  when  we  say  of  a  person.  He  is  aa 
AGED  man.  Although  the  epithet  has  the  positive  form, 
we  always  tacitly  compare  the  age  of  the  subject  of  it  with 
that  of  others,  of  people  in  general,  and  place  the  partic- 
ular number  of  years,  to  which  he  may  have  attained, 
by  the  side  of  that  period,  which  we  are  in  the  habit  of 
regarding  as  the  ordinary  term  of  man's  pilgrimage. — It  is 
the  same,  when  we  say  of  any  person,  that  he  is  touno. 
He  is  then,  by  a  tacit  mental  reference,  considered  as  MU 
ing  far  short  of  an  assumed  period,  an  approximation  to 
which  gives  to  another  person  the  reputation  of  age. 

Buffier,  whose  remarks  are  generally  entitled  to  great 
weight,  happily  illustrates  this  subject  as  follows.* 

^*If  we  should,  for  example,  never  have  seen  or  beard 
of  any  hill  or  mountain  of  greater  height  than  a  qnrter 
of  a  mile,  as  might  happen  to  some  of  the  inhabitaiiU  of 
the  Low  Countries,  a  mountain  a  mile  high  wooM  ap^ 
pear  a  considerable  one  to  such  people  ;  boi  ikk  m&fm^ 
tain  would  be  looked  upon  as  incoosideraMe  md  if'fl^ 
to  the  people  of  the  Alps,  who  are  acciisCAm#/l  f  ^  m> 

•  Fim  Troths  of  Perj  Hiiffer,  Part  u,  Cfca^.  tt^w 

Dl 
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mounUiiit  of  much  greater  Iieighl.  This  example  is  so 
striking,  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  any  other  to  make 
us  sensible  of  the  nature  of  relations  that  are  founded  on 
an  arbitrary  idea,  formed  either  by  accident  and  occasion, 
or  by  our  own  fancy  ;  as,  if  I  should  take  it  into  my  head, 
without  any  foundation,  that  pearls  are  generally  an  inch 
in  diameter,  I  must  in  that  case,  look  upon  all  the  pearls 
we  have  in  France  as  very  small. 

''  What  has  been  here  said  of  greatness  is  manifestly 
applicable  to  all  the  other  qualities  of  hng,  broody  happy^ 
tmhappyj  cantementy  ineanremefUy  eoay,  difficuUj  rtcA,  poor, 
goody  body  exuUerUy  and  many  others  of  a  similar  nature, 
that  have  no  determinate  sense,  but  by  a  relation  founded 
on  an  arbitrary  and  accidental  idea  formed  within  our  own 
minds.  A  man  thought  himself  miserable  in  having  a 
slight  head-ach  :  being  afterwards  seized  with  a  giddiness 
and  violent  swimming  in  the  head,  the  first  reflection  that 
occurred  to  him  was,  how  happy  he  was  when  he  had  only  his 
Jini  head-aeh.  We  here  see  that  the  arbitrary  idea,  on 
which  the  comparison  and  relation  are  founded,  changes 
the  signification,  and  in  a  manner  the  nature,  of  the  qual- 
ities of  happy  and  mwrabk.^'* 

§.330.   (IV.)    Of  relations  of  proportion. 

Among  other  relations  arc  those  of  phoportion, which 
arc  peculiar  in  being  felt  only  on  the  presence  of  three  or 
more  objects  of  thought.  They  are  discoverable  particu- 
larly in  the  comparison  of  numbers,  as  no  one  proceeds  far 
in  numerical  combinations  without  a  knowledge  o£  them. 
On  examining  the  numbers  two,  three,  four,  twenty,  twen- 
ty seven,  thirty-two,  nine,  five,  eight,  and  sixteen,  wc  feel 
certain  relations  existing  among  them  ;  they  assume  a  new 
aspect,  a  new  power  in  the  mental  view.  We  feel,  (and  we 
can  assertj  in  reference  to  that  feeling,)  that  three  is  to  nine 
as  nine  to  twenty  seven;  that  two  is  to  eight  as  eight  to 
thirty  two  ;  that  four  is  to  five  as  sixteen  to  twenty,  &c. 

And  when  wc  have  once  felt  or  perceived  such  relation 
actually  existing  between  any  one  number  and  others,  we 
ever  afterwards  regard  it  as  a  property  inseparable   from 
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that  number,  although  the  property  had  remain- 
ed unknown  to  us,  until  we  had  compared  it  with 
others. — ^And  this  is  nothing  more  Ihan  what  we  do 
in  respect  to  all  the  subjects  of  our  knowledge.  There 
are  many  properties  of  external  bodies,  which  were  not 
known  to  us  at  first,  but  as  soon  as  they  are  discovered, 
they  are  of  course  embraced  in  the  general  notion,  which 
we  form  of  such  bodies,  and  are  considered  as  making  a 
part  of  it.  It  is  the  same  in  respect  to  numbers.  If,  on 
comparing  them  with  each  other,  we  (lerceive  certain  re- 
lations never  discovered  before,  those  relations  ever  after- 
wards make  a  part  of  them. 

§.  331.  (V.)  Of  relations  of  place  or  positioii. 

Other  feelings  of  relation  arise^  when  we  contemplate 
the  place  or  position  of  objects.  Our  minds  are  so  consti- 
tuted, that  such  feelings  are  the  necessary  results  of  our  con  • 
templations  of  the  outward  objects,  by  which  we  are  sur- 
rounded. Perhaps  we  are  asked.  What  we  mean  by  po- 
sition or  place  ?  Without  professing  to  give  a  confident 
answer,  since  it  is  undoubtedly  difficult  by  any  mere  form 
of  words  fully  to  explain  it,  we  have  good  grounds  for  say- 
ing that  we  cannot  conceive  of  any  body  as  having  place, 
without  comparing  it  with  some  other  bodies.  If,therefore, 
having  two  bodies  fixed,  or  which  maintain  the  same  rela- 
tive position,  we  can  compare  a  third  body  with  thiem,  the 
third  body  can  then  be  said  to  have  place  or  position. 

This  may  be  illustrated  by  the  chess-men  placed  on  the 
chess-board.  We  say,  the  men  are  in  the  same  place,  al- 
though the  board  may  have  been  removed  from  one  room 
to  another.  We  use  this  language,  because  we  consider 
the  men  only  in  relation  to  each  other  and  the^parts  of  the 
board,  and  not  in  relation  to  the  room  or  parts  of  the 
room. 

Again,  a  portrait  is  suspended  in  the  cabin  of  a  ship  of 
war  ;  the  captain  points  to  it,  and  says  to  a  bystander,  that 
it  has  been  precisely  in  the  same  place  these  seven  years. 
Whereas  in  point  of  fact  it  has  passed  from  Europe  to  Af- 
rica, from  Africa  to  America,  and  perhaps  round  the  whole 
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world.  Still  the  speaker  uttered  no  falsehood,  because  he 
spoke  of  the  portrait,  (aod  was  so  understood  to  speak  of 
ity)  io  relation  to  the  ship  and  particularly  Uie  cabin  ;  and 
not  in  relation  to  the  parts  of  the  world,  which  the  ship 
had  visited. — Such  instances  show  that  place  b  relative. 

Hence  we  may  clearly  have  an  idea  of  the  place  or  po- 
sition of  all  the  different  parts  of  the  universe,  considered 
separately,  because  they  may  be  compared  with  other 
parts ;  although  we  are  unable  to  form  any  idea  of  the 
place  or  position  of  the  universe  considered  as  a  whole,  be- 
cause we  have  then  no  other  body,  with  which  we  can 
compare  it.  If  it  were  possible  for  us  to  know  all  worlds 
and  things  at  once,  to  comprehend  the  universe  with  a 
glance,  we  could  not  assert,  with  all  our  knowledge  of  it, 
that  it  is  here,  or  there,  or  yonder,  or  tell,  where  it  would 
be. 

But  if  place  express  a  relative  notion,  then  it  follows, 
that  all  words,  which  involve  or  imply  the  place  or  position 
of  an  object,  are  of  a  similar  character.  Such  are  the 
words,  high  and  lowy  superiour  and  inferiour,  (when  used 
in  respect  to  the  position  of  objects,)  near  and  distant, 
above  and  beneath,  further,  nearer,  hither,  yonder,  here, 
there,  where,  beyond,within,  around, without,  and  the  like. 

§.  332.  (VI.)  Of  rtlalions  of  time. 

Another  source  of  relative  perceptions  or  feelings  is 
TIME.  Time  holds  nearly  the  same  relation  to  duration, 
as  position  does  to  space.  The  position  or  place  of  objects 
is  but  space  marked  out  and  limited  ;  time,  in  like  manner, 
is  duration,  set  off  into  distinct  periods  ;  and  as  our  notions 
of  the  place  of  bodies  are  relative,  so  also  are  our  concep- 
tions of  events  considered  as  happening  in  time.  It  is 
true,  that  the  notions  of  duration  and  space  are  in  them- 
selves original  and  absolute,  but  when  they  are  in  anyway 
limited,  and  events  are  thereby  contemplated  in  reference 
to  them  under  the  new  forms  of  place  and  time,  certain 
new  conceptions  arise,  which  are  relative. 

All  time  is  contemplated  under  the  aspects  of  past,  pres- 
ent, or  future.     We  arc  able  chiefly  in  consequence  of  the 
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revolutions  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  to  form  a  distinct  notion 
of  portions  of  time,  a  day,  a  month,  a  year,  &c  ;  we  can 
contemplate  events,  not  only  as  existing  at  present,  but  as 
future  or  past.  But  always  when  we  think  or  speak  of 
events  in  time,  (in  other  words  when  we  speak  of  the  date 
of  events,)  there  is  a  comparison,  and  a  feeling  of  relation. 

What,  therefore,  is  the  import  of  our  language,  when 
we  say,  the  independence  of  the  North  American  colonies 

was  declared,  July  4th,   1776. The  meaning  of  these 

expressions  may  be  thus  illustrated.  We  assume  the  pres- 
ent year,  18J0,  as  a  given  period  and  reckon  back  to  the 
year,  ane^  which  coincides  with  the  birth  of  our  Saviour  ; 
then  the  year,  1776,  expresses  the  distance  between  these 
two  extremes,  viz.  one,  and  eighteen  hundred,  thirty. 
This  seems  to  be  all  we  learn,  when  we  say,  the  Independ- 
ence of  the  United  States  was  declared  at  the  period  above 
mentioned. 

We  mean  the  same  thing,  and  convey  the  same  idea, 
whether  we  say  that  the  Saviour  was  bom  in  the  year,  one, 
of  the  Christian  era,  or,  in  the  year,  4004,  from  the  crea- 
tion of  the  world.  But,  in  the  last  case,  the  year,  4004,  ex- 
presses the  distance  between  these  two  extremes,  viz,  the 
beginning  of  the  world,  and  the  present  time ;  while,  in 
the  first  instance,  the  event  itself  forms  the  beginning  of 
the  series. So  that  all  dates  appear  to  be  properly  class- 
ed under  ideas  of  relation  ;  and  also  all  names  whatever, 
which  are,  in  any  way,  expressive  of  the  time  of  events,  as 
a  second,  a  minute,' day,  week,  hour,  month,  year,  cycle, 
yesterday,  to-morrow,  to-day,  &c. 

§.  333.  (VII.)  Of  relations  of  possession. 

Another  class  of  relations  may  be  called  relations  of  pos- 
session.  ^Every  one  knows,  that  not.unfrequcntly,  in 

his:  examination  of  objects,  there  arises  a  new  feeling,  which 
is  distinct  from,  and  independent  of  the  mere  conceptions 
of  the  objects  themselves;  and  which,  as  it  differs  from 
other  feelings  of  relation,  may  be  termed  the  relation  of 
possession,  or  belonging  to.  This  is  one  of  the  earliest 
feelings,  which  human  beings  exercise.     When  we  see  the 
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■nil  dild  ffMpiog  hs  top  aad  nttbwidi  Joy,  and 
pcrtiof  tiM  cUbm  of  MOtbar  to  a  duunt  in  thorn,  wo  laoj 
kaow  Chat  ho  hai  fernied  tho  aotaoa  of  poMonioB.  It  k 
tfot  only  formed  in  early  life,  but  OEperieaoe  folly  ahows, 
that  it  loaoa  neither  aetiTity  nor  atraagth  by  the  kpae  of 
yeara. 

The  applieation  of  rdative  peroaptton  ia  thia  partieolar 
Umn  ia  abondantly  ezCenaivo ;  and  we  find  here  a  finulfbl 
aonree«of  worda.  The  whole  daaa  of  peaaawive  pronoona, 
which  are  to  be  found  In  all  langoagea,  have  their  offigin 
here ;  aooh  aa  mihs,  rrnirB,  rooa,  ma,  naa,  ftc  The  re- 
lation of  poaaeaaion  ia  embodied  abo  in  the  (SenitiTO  caae 
of  the  Greeka,  Latina,  Germana,  and  whatever  other  Ian- 
gnagm  ezprem  rdationa  in  the  mme  waj ;  in  the  eonaCnict 
atateof  noona-in  the  Hebrew  and  the  other  cognate  dialedb; 
and  in  the  prqpoaition  or,  which  ia  the  anbatitate  for  the 
genttiTe  termination  in  Engliah,  and  the  artidea  db,  dv, 
db'L,  and  db  la  in  Frandi. 

The  verba  to  mu  In  E^gliih,  bmb  inLatin,BTaB  in  Frcndl, 
(and  the  aame  may  andoai»tedly  lie  aaid  of  the  correapond- 
log  verb  of  eiiatcnoe  in  all  langnagea,)  are  often  emplojr- 
ed  to  expreaa  the  relation  of  poaaesaon  or  belonging  to. 
To  aay  that  the  roae  is  red  or  the  orange  yellow  is  aa  much 
as  much  as  to  say,  that  the  qualities  of  yellowness  and  red- 
ness are  the  possession  of,  or  belong  to  the  rose  and  or- 
ange. But  it  will  be  observed,  that  the  relation  is  not  in- 
dicated by  the  name  of  the  subject,  nor  by  the  epithet  ex- 
pressive of  its  quality,  but  by  the  verb,  which  connects  the 
subject  and  predicate.  And  similar  remarks  will  apply  to 
many  other  verbs. 

This  class  of  relations  is  involved  in  many  complex 
terms,  which  imply  definite  qualities  and  affections  of 
mind,  as  friend,  enemy,  lover,  hater,  adorer,  worshipper. 
These  terms  not  only  indicate  certain  individuals,  to  whom 
they  are  applied,  but  assert  the  existence  of  certain  mental 
affections  as  their  characteristics,  and  as  belonging  to  them. 

^,  334.  (VIII.)   Of  relations  of  cause  and  effect. 

There  are  relations  also  of  Cause  and  Effect.     We  will 
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not  delay  here  to  explain  the  origin  of  the  notions  of  cause 
and  effect  any  further  than  to  say,  that  the  notion  of  cause, 
as  it  first  exists  in  the  mind,  includes  nothing  more  than 
invariable  antecedence.  When  the  antecedence  to  the 
event,  or  the  sequence  of  whatever  kind,  is  our  own  voli- 
tion, we  have  the  new  idea  of  power.  The  idea  of  inva- 
riable antecedence,  therefore,  which  of  course  supposes 
some  sequence,  when  it  is  combined  with  that  of  power, 
constitutes  the  full  notion  of  cause.  When  the  sequence  is 
found  invariably  to  follow,  and  its  existence  cannot  be  as- 
cribed to  any  thing  else,  it  is  called  the  effect. 

Cause  and  effect,  therefore,  have  certainly  a  relation  to 
each  other;  it  is  thus  that  they  exist  in  the  view  of  the  mind 
and  in  the  nature  of  things,  however  true  it  may  be,  that 
men  are  unable  to  trace  any  physical  connection  between 
them.  We  cannot  conceive  of  a  cause,  if  we  exclude  from 
the  list  of  our  ideas  the  correlative  notion  of  effect,  nor, 
on  the  other  hand,  do  we  call  any  thing  an  effect  with- 
out a  reference  to  some  antecedent.  These  two  notions, 
therefore,  involve  or  imply  the  existence  of  each  other; 
that  is,  are  relative. 

If,  in  our  notice  of  outward  objects,  we  examine  par- 
ticular instances  of  cause  and  effect,  we  shall  discover 
grounds  of  the  correctness  of  this  view.  No  one  is  igno- 
rant, that  men  usually  give  the  name  of  events,  of  occur- 
rences, or  facts,  to  those  things,  which  from  time  to  time 
fall  under  their  notice,  when  they  are  considered  in  them- 
selves. They  are  the  mere  facts,  the  mere  events,  and 
nothing  more.  But  when,  in  the  course  of  their  further 
experience,  such  events  are  found  to  have  certain  invaria- 
ble forerunners,  they  cease  to  apply  these  terms,  and 
call  them,  in  reference  to  their  antecedents,  effects.  And 
in  like  manner  the  antecedents  are  called  causes,  not 
in  themselves  considered,  but  in  reference  to  what  invaria- 
bly comes  after. — In  this  explanation  it  is  obviously  unne- 
cessary,(independently  of  what  lias  already  been  said  on  the 
subject,)  to  take  into  consideration  what  we  understand 
by  Power,  which  we  know  and  feel  to  be  scattered 
through  the   universe;  showing  itself  not  only  in    the 
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movementf  and  efforts  of  meD,  bat  in  every  blooming 
flower,  and  twinkJing  ttar,  and  in  all  the  works  of  natore, 
without  which  there  can  be  neither  cause  nor  effectj  nei- 
ther antecedence  nor  sequence,  neither  strength  of  harmo- 
ny nor  stability  of  action. 

^.  335.  In^ncts  of  complex  terms  intohing  the  relaiion  of 

cause  mid  effect. 

The  simple  relative  feeling  of  cause  and  effect  can  of 
course  only  exist  in  such  cases  of  cause  and  effect  as  come 
within  the  knowledge  and  cognizance  of  the  mind. 
This  simple  ieeling,  like  most  other  simple  states  of  mind, 
has  but  one  name,  (viz.  that  of  cause  and  effect,)  although 
arising  on  innumerable  occasions.  The  relation,  however, 
is  embodied  in  a  multitude  of  names  which  are  expressive, 
of  complex  objects,  such  as  printer,  sculptor,  warrior,  po- 
et, manufacturer,  painter,  &c. 

This  may  be  thus  illustrated.  When  we  look  at  any  in- 
teresting piece  of  statuary,  the  sight  of  it  naturally  suggests 
its  author.  But  when  our  mind  is  thus  directed  from 
the  statue  to  the  sculptor,  it  is  evident  that  we  do  not 
think  of  him  as  we  do  of  a  thousand  others,  but  we  com- 
bine with  the  conception  of  the  individual  a  reference  to 
what  he  has  done.  We  unite  with  the  mere  complex  no- 
tion of  man  that  of  a  cause,  and  this  combination  evident- 
ly alters  its  character,  making  it  relative  instead  of  absolute. 

In  like  manner  when  we  look  at  a  fine  portrait  or  his- 
torical painting,  we  are  naturally  reminded  of  the  artist, 
whose  ingenuity  has  been  displayed  in  its  proportions  and 
colouring.  But  the  word  painter,  which  we  apply  to  him, 
expresses  not  merely  the  man,  but  comprises  the  addition- 
al notion  of  the  relation  of  cause,  which  he  holds  to  the  in- 
teresting picture  before  us. 

§.  336.  Remarks  on  instituted  or  conventional  relations. 

Perhaps  we  may  be  thought  not  to  have  completed 
this  subject,without  remarking,  that  there  are  certain  com- 
plex terms,  expressive  of  what  Mr.  Locke  calls  instituted 
or  CONVENTIONAL  relations.     As  the  epithets  indicate,which 
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are  applied  to  them,  they  are  not  permanent,  but  are  de- 
pendent on  the  will,  agreement,  or  appointment  of  men  ; 
such  ascitiien  or  burgher,  go^remor,  judge,  senator,  gener« 
al,  legislator,  &c.  Accordingly  a  citizen  is  one,  who  has 
a  right  to  the  privileges  of  ciril  society  in  a  certain  place ; 
that  is  to  say,  is  the  subject  of  some  goremment,  to  the 
principles  of  whose  organization  and  authority  he  is  toppo* 
sed  to  have  consented,  in  the  expectation  of  receiving  its 
protection.  A  genekal  is  one,  who  has  the  power  to 
command  an  army  with  the  various  powers  incidental  to 
it ;  the  right  being  delegated  to  him  by  the  choice  and  con- 
sent of  the  civil  authority  of  the  country. 

But  it  is  obviously  unnecessary  to  stop  for  the  purpose 
of  considering  the  innumerable  and  constantly  changing 
relations  of  this  kind.  They  assume  the  most  multiplied 
shapes ;  not  taking  their  character  from  any  one  fixed  and 
definite  principle  of  the  mind,  but  embracing  a  complica- 
tion of  qualities  both  absolute  and  relative. ^There  are 

other  complex  names,  involving  various  relations  which 
chiefly  differ  from  the  conventional  relations,  in  being  nat- 
ural and  more  permanent,  such  as  father,  son,  brother, 
sister,  nephew,  &c. 

§.  S37  Cimnectian  of  relaiwe  $Hgge$lian  or  judgment  mlh 

reamming. 

It  may  be  profitable  to  notice  here  the  connection, 
» which  relative  suggestion  has  with  reasoning  in  general. 
Feelings  of  relation,  (or  elementary  judgments,  as  they  may 
perhaps  pcoperly  be  called,)  are,  in  some  respects,  to  a 
train  of  reasoning,  what  parts  are  to  the  whole.  But  they 
evidently  do  not  of  themselves  include  all  the  parts  in  a 
train  of  reasoning,  and  are  distinguished  by  this  peculiari- 
ty, that  their  office,  in  a  great  measure,  is  to  connect  to- 
gether other  subordinate  parts  in  the  train.  In  the  combina- 
tions of  numbers,  and  in  the  various  applications  of  demon- 
strative reasoning,  the  relations  of  proportion  and  the  rela. 
tiohs  of  iDENTiTT  and  diversity,  (otherwise  called  of  agree- 
ment and  DUA6REEMENT,)  find  a  conspicuous  place.    Moral 

reasoning  embraces  all  kinds  of  relations,  those  of  degree, 
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time,  place,  fitnew  and  onfitneM,  posseesion,  and  cauM 
and  eflbd,  as  well  of  ai^ieement  and  disagreement,  and  of 
proportion.  Relative  feelings,  sometimes  of  one  kind  and 
sometimes  of  another,  continually  unfold  themselves,  as 
the  mind  advances  in  an  argument. 

Although  in  reasoning  there  are  elements  besides  feel- 
ings of  relation,  it  b  evident  that  it  cannot  advance  inde- 
pently  of  their  aid.  Facts  may  be  accumulated,  having 
dose  and  decisive  relations  to  the  points  to  be  proved,  bnt 
they  can  never  be  so  bound  together  as  to  result  in  any 
conclusion,  without  a  perception  or  feeling  of  those  rela- 
tions. So  that  in  some  respects,  the  senses,  consdoosness, 
original  suggestion,  memory,  testimony,  &c,  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  handmaids  of  relative  suggestion ;  the  for- 
mer furnishing  the  fiu:ts,  and  the  latter  rendering  them 
available. 


CHAPTER     FIFTH. 


MEMORY. 


§.SS8.  hiemal  knowledge  noi  UmiUd  in  it$  origin  io  one 

eource  or  one  power. 

However  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  trite  remark,  that 
the  memory  has  an  intimate  connection  with  the  origin  of 
knowledge,  it  probably  is  an  indisputable  one  ;  although 
some  may  see  reason  for  annexing  the  qualificatiofi,  that  it 
is  less  directly  a  source  of  ideas  in  itself,  than  in  its  vari- 
ous connections  with  other  mental  susceptibilities.      We 
cannot  form  abstract  notions,  independently  of  the  aid  of 
the  memory  ;  we  can  neither  exercite  the  power  of  reason- 
ing nor  of  imagination  without  it ;  it  may  even  be  consid- 
ered as  implied  in,  or  at  least  essential  to  the  notion  of 
personal  identity.      And  how  is  it  possible,  therefore,  not 
to  regard  it  as,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  one  of  the 
sources  of   internal   knowledge? — The  ways,  in  which 
knowledge  is  let  into  the  mind,  are  more  numerous,  than 
would  probably  be  supposed  on  a  slight  or  cursory  ins|)ec- 
tion  ;  and  it  befits  us,  therefore,  to  be  cautious  of  limiting 
its  growth  and  expansion  to  one  cause,  to  any  fixed  and 
exclusive  mode  of  action,  and  to  any  single  combination  of 
circumstances.     Such  a  limitation  would  seem  to  imply  a 
disregard  of  the  general  experience  on  the  subject,  and  a 
forgetfulness  also,  that  the  human  soul  is  the  result  of  di- 
vine workmanship,  that  its  existence  is  beyond  the  direct 
cognizance  of  the  senses,  that  it  sustains  a  multitude  of  re^ 
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laliont,  k  controlled  by  uncounted  influences,  and  is  sus- 
oeptible^f  unlimited  derelopenient. 

So  &r^  therefore,  from  saying  with  Mr.  Locke,  that 
consciousness  is  the  only  source  of  internal  knowledge,  (if 
such  be  truly  his  doctrine,  as  it  is  generally  understood  4,0 
be,)  we  should  not  only  add  the  sources  of  primitive  and 
relative  suggestion,  but  should  increase  the  number  with 
every  inward  susceptibility,  and  with  every  specific  diver- 
sity of  interior  mental  action,  the  memory,  reasoning,  im- 
agination, &;c.  These  are  all  sources  of  new  ideas.  But 
in  proceeding  to  consider  them,  it  is  proper  to  remark, 
that  dkir  attention  will  be  more  taken  up  with  the  laculties 
themselves  and  their  action,  than  with  their  immediate  re- 
sults on  the  increase  of  knowledge.  And  accordingly,  in 
next  proceeding  to  investigate  the  memory,  we  wish  to 
know  what  the  memory  is,  its  diversified  character  in  dif- 
ferent individuals,  the  causes  of  this  diversity,  the  means  of 
improving  it,  &c. 

§.  SS9.  Explanaiitmi  m  respect  to  thefacvUy  of  memory. 

Mem ORT  is  that  power  or  susceptibility  of  the  mind, 
from  which  arise  those  conceptions,  which  are  modified 
by  the  relation  of  past  time.  It  i^  not  a  simple,  but  com- 
plex state  of  the  intellectual  principle,  implying,  (1)  a 
conception  of  the  object,  (2)  the  relation  of  priority  in  its 
existence.  That  is,  we  not  only  have  a  conception  of  the 
object,  but  this  conception  is  attended  with  the  conviction, 
that  it  underwent  the  examination  of  our  senses,  or  was 
|xjrccived  by  us  at  some  former  period. 

When  we  imagine,  that  we  stand  in  the  midst  of  a  for- 
est, or  on  the  top  of  a  mountain,  but  remain  safe  all  the 
while  at  our  own  fireside,  these  pleasing  ideas  of  woods, 
and  of  skies  painted  over  us,  and  of  plains  under  our  feet, 
arc  mere  conceptions.  But  when  with  these  insulated  con- 
ceptions, we  connect  the  relation  of  time ;  and  they  gleam 
upon  our  souls,  as  the  woods,  plains,  and  mountains  of  our 
youthful  days  ;  then  those  intellectual  states,  which  were 
before  mere  conceptions,  become  remembrances.  And 
the  susceptibility,  which  the  mind  possesses  of  these  latter 
complex  states,  is  what  usually  goes  under  the  name  of 
the  power  or  faculty  of  memort. 
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§.  340.  Ofiijftnmia  m  tkt  MnMgtk  ^ 

The  susceptibility  of  remembnncet  b  tlie  cobubor  pri- 
vilege of  all,  and,  generally  speaking,  it  b  tioifgif  ia 
nearly  equal  degrees.  To  each  one  there  is  giTca  a  soft- 
dent  readiness  in  this  respect ;  Us  ability  to  remeodbcr  is 
sach,  as  to  answer  all  the  ordinary  pm  poets  of  life.  Bat, 
although  there  is  in  general  a  nearly  equal  distribotion  of 
this  power,  we  find  a  few  instanrrs  of  great  weakness,  and 
other  instances  of  great  strength  of  memory. 

It  is  related  of  the  Roman  orator,  Hortendos,  by  Sene- 
ca, that,  after  sitting  a  whole  day  at  a  public  sale,  he  gare 
an  account  from  memory,  in  the  evening,  of  all  things  sold, 
with  the  prices  and  the  names  of  the  purchasers,  and  that 
this  account,  when  compared  with  what  had  been  taken  in 
writing  by  a  notary,  was  found  ^to  be  exact  in  every  par- 
ticular. 

The  following  is  an  instance  of  strength  of  memory 
somewhat  remarkable. — ^An  Englishman,  at  a  certain  time, 
came  to  Frederic  the  Great  of  Prussia,  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  giving  him  an  exhibition  of  his  power  of  recollec- 
tion. Frederic  sent  for  Voltaire,  who  read  to  lus  majesty 
a  pretty  long  poem,  which  he  had  just  finished.  The  Eng- 
lishman was  present,  and  was  in  such  a  position,  that  he 
could  hear  every  word  of  the  poem  ;  but  was  concealed 
from  Voltaire's  notice.  After  the  reading  of  the  poem 
was  finished,  Frederic  observed  to  the  author,  that  the 
production  could  not  be  an  original  one ;  as  there  was  a 
foreign  gentleman  present,  who  could  recite  every  word  of 
it.  Voltaire  listened  with  amazement  to  the  stranger,  as 
he  repeated,  word  for  word,  the  poem,  which  he  had  been 
at  so  much  pains  in  composing ;  and  giving  way  to  a  mo- 
mentary freak  of  passion,  he  tore  the  manuscript  in  pieces. 
A  statement,  being  made  to  him  of  the  circumstances,  miti- 
gated his  anger,  and  he  was  very  willing  to  do  penance  for 
the  suddenness  of  his  passion  by  copying  down  the  work 
from  a  second  repetition  of  it  by  the  stranger,  who  was 
able  to  go  through  with  it,  as  before. 

A  great  number  of  instances  of  this  description  are 
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wotM.  Still  the  speaker  uttarod  no fidiehood,  becanielie 
•poke  of  Ike  portrait,  (and  .wae  eo  onderetood  to  speak  of 
Hf)  in  rehtion  to  the  ship  and  parUculariy  the  cabin ;  and 
not  in  relation  to  the  parts  of  the  world,  which  the  ship 
had  Tisated. — Sach  instances  show  that  place  is  rektiTe. 

Hence  we  may  clearly  have  an  idea  of  the  place  or  po- 
sition of  all  the  difierent  parts  of  the  uniyerse,  considered 
separately,  because  they  may  be  compared  with  other 
parts ;  dlthoogh  we  are  anaUe  to  form  any  idea  of  the 
place  or  position  of  the  universe  considered  as  awhole,  be- 
cause we  have  then  no  other  body,  with  which  we  can 
compare  it.  If  it  were  possible  for  us  to  know  all  worlds 
and  things  at  once,  to  comprehend  the  universe  with  a 
glance,  we  could  not  assert,  with  all  our  knowledge  of  it, 
that  it  is  here,  or  there,  or  vonder,  or  tell,  where  it  would 
be. 

But  if  place  express  a  rdative  notion,  then  it  follows, 
that  all  words,  which  involve  or  imply  the  place  or  position 
of  an  object,  are  of  a  similar  character.  Such  are  the 
words,  high  and  low,  superiour  and  inferiour,  (when  used 
In  respect  to  the  position  of  objects,)  near  and  distant, 
above  and  beneath,  further,  nearer,  hither,  yonder,  here, 
there,  where,  beyond,within,  around,without,  and  the  like. 

§.  332.  (VI.)  Of  relations  of  time. 

Another  source  of  relative  perceptions  or  feelings  is 
TIME.  Time  holds  nearly  the  same  relation  to  duration, 
as  position  docs  to  space.  The  position  or  place  of  objects 
is  but  space  marked  out  and  limited  ;  time,  in  like  manner, 
is  duration,  set  off  into  distinct  periods ;  and  as  our  notions 
ofthe  place  of  bodies  are  relative,  so  also  are  our  concep- 
tions of  events  considered  as  happening  in  time.  It  is 
true,  that  the  notions  of  duration  and  space  are  in  them- 
selves original  and  absolute,  but  when  they  are  in  anyway 
limited,  and  events  are  thereby  contemplated  in  reference 
to  them  under  the  new  forms  of  place  and  time,  certain 
new  conceptions  arise,  which  are  relative. 

All  time  is  contemplated  under  the  aspects  of  past,  pres- 
ent, or  future.     We  arc  able  chiefly  in  consequence  of  the 
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rovoluliims  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  to  form  a  distinct  notion 
of  portions  of  time,  a  day,  a  month,  a  year,  &c  ;  wc  can 
contemplate  events,  not  only  as  existing  at  present,  but  as 
future  or  past.  But  always  when  we  think  or  speak  of 
events  in  time,  (in  other  words  when  we  speak  of  the  daU 
of  events,)  there  is  a  comparison,  and  a  feeling  of  relation. 

What,  therefore,  is  the  import  of  our  language,  vrhea 
we  say,  the  independence  of  the  North  American  colonies 

was  declared,  July  4th,   1176. ^The  meaning  of  these 

expressions  may  be  thus  illustrated.  We  assume  the  pres- 
ent year,  1890,  as  a  given  period  and  reckon  back  to  the 
year,  oncj  which  coincides  with  the  birth  of  our  Saviour  ; 
then  the  year,  1776,  expresses  the  distance  between  these 
two  extremes,  viz.  one,  and  eighteen  hundred,  thirty. 
This  seems  to  be  all  we  learn,  when  we  say,  the  Independ- 
ence of  the  United  States  was  declared  at  the  period  above 
mentioned. 

We  mean  the  same  thing,  and  convey  the  same  idea, 
whether  we  say  that  the  Saviour  was  bom  in  the  year,  one, 
of  the  Christian  era,  or,  in  the  year,  4004,  from  the  crea- 
tion of  the  world.  But,  in  the  last  case,  the  year,  4004,  ex- 
presses the  distance  between  these  two  extremes,  viz,  the 
beginning  of  the  world,  and  the  present  time ;  while,  in 
the  first  instance,  the  event  itself  forms  the  beginning  of 
the  series. So  that  all  dates  appear  to  be  properly  class- 
ed under  ideas  of  relation  ;  and  also  all  names  whatever, 
which  are,  in  any  way,  expressive  of  the  time  of  events,  as 
a  second,  a  minute,  day,  week,  hour,  month,  year,  cycle, 
yesterday,  to-morrow,  to-day,  &c. 

§.  333.  (VII.)  Of  reloHons  of  poisesnon. 

Another  class  of  relations  may  be  called  relations  of  pos- 
session.  ^Every  one  knows,  that  not.unfrequently,  in 

hit  examination  of  objects,  there  arises  a  new  feeling,  which 
is  distinct  from,  and  independent  of  the  mere  conceptions 
of  the  objects  themselves;  and  which,  as  it  dijBfers  from 
other  feelings  of  relation,  may  be  termed  the  relation  of 
possession,  or  belonging  to.  This  is  one  of  the  earliest 
feelings,  which  human  beings  exercise.    When  we  see  the 
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tmall  child  grasping  its  top  and  rattle  with  joy,  and  dis- 
paling  the  claims  of  another  to  a  share  in  them,  we  may 
know  that  he  has  formed  the  notion  of  possession.  It  is 
not  only  formed  in  early  life,  but  experience  fully  shows, 
that  it  loses  neither  activity  nor  strength  by  the  lapse  of 
years. 

The  application  of  relative  perception  in  this  particular 
form  is  abundantly  extensive  ;  and  we  find  here  a  fruitful 
source4>f  words.  The  whole  class  of  possessive  pronouns, 
which  are  to  be  found  in  all  languages,  have  their  origin 
here;  such  as  mine,  thine,  tour,  his,  her,  &c.  The  re- 
lation of  possession  is  embodied  also  in  the  Grenitive  case 
of  the  Greeks,  Latins,  Germans,  and  whatever  other  lan- 
guages express  relations  in  the  sauie  way  ;  in  the  construct 
state  of  nouns  -in  the  Hebrew  and  the  other  cognate  dialeds; 
and  in  the  preposition  of,  which  is  the  substitute  for  the 
genitive  termination  in  English,  and  the  articles  de,  du, 
de'l,  and  de  la  in  French. 

The  verbs  to  be  in  English,  esse  inLatin,ETRE  in  French, 
(and  the  same  may  undoubtedly  be  said  of  the  correspond- 
ing verb  of  existence  in  all  languages,)  are  often  emplov- 
ed  to  express  the  relation  of  possession  or  belonging  to. 
To  say  that  the  rose  is  red  or  the  orange  yellow  is  as  much 
as  much  as  to  say,  that  the  qualities  of  yellowness  and  red- 
ness are  the  possession  of,  or  belong  to  the  rose  and  or- 
ange. But  it  will  be  observed,  that  the  relation  is  not  in- 
dicated by  the  name  of  the  subject,  nor  by  the  epithet  ex- 
pressive of  its  quality,  but  by  the  verb,  which  connects  the 
subject  and  predicate.  And  similar  remarks  will  apply  to 
many  other  verbs. 

This  class  of  relations  is  involved  in  many  complex 
terms,  which  imply  definite  qualities  and  afTcctions  of 
mind,  as  friend,  enemy,  lover,  hater,  adorer,  worshipper. 
These  terms  not  only  indicate  certain  individuals,  to  whom 
they  arc  applied,  but  assert  the  existence  of  certain  mental 
affections  as  their  characteristics,  and  as  belonging  to  them. 

<^.  334.   (Vlll.)    Of  relations  of  cause  and  effect. 

There  arc  relations  also  of  Cause  and  Effect.     We  will 
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not  delay  here  to  explain  the  origin  of  the  notions  of  canfe 
and  effect  any  further  than  to  say,  that  the  notion  of  causey 
as  it  first  exists  in  the  mind,  includes  nothing  more  than 
invariable  antecedence.  When  the  antecedence  to  the 
event,  or  the  sequence  of  whatever  kind,  is  our  own  voli- 
tion, we  have  the  new  idea  of  power.  The  idea  of  inva- 
riable antecedence,  therefore,  which  of  course  supposes 
some  sequence,  when  it  is  combined  with  that  of  power, 
constitutes  the  full  notion  of  cause.  When  the  sequence  is 
found  invariably  to  follow,  and  its  existence  cannot  be  as- 
cribed to  any  thing  else,  it  is  called  the  effect. 

Cause  and  effect,  thereforCi  have  certainly  a  relation  to 
each  other;  it  is  thus  that  they  exist  in  the  view  of  the  mind 
and  in  the  nature  of  things,  however  true  it  may  be,  that 
men  are  unable  to  trace  any  physical  connection  between 
them.  We  cannot  conceive  of  a  cause,  if  we  exclude  from 
the  list  of  our  ideas  the  correlative  notion  of  effect,  nor, 
on  the  other  hand,  do  we  call  any  thing  an  effect  with- 
out a  reference  to  some  antecedent.  These  two  notions, 
therefore,  involve  or  imply  the  existence  of  each  other  ; 
that  is,  are  relative. 

If,  in  our  notice  of  outward  objects,  wc  examine  par- 
ticular instances  of  cause  and  effect,  we  shall  discover 
grounds  of  the  correctness  of  this  view.  No  one  is  igno- 
rant, that  men  usually  give  the  name  of  events,  of  occur- 
rences, or  facts,  to  those  things,  which  from  time  to  time 
fall  under  their  notice,  when  they  are  considered  in  them- 
selves. They  are  the  mere  facts,  the  mere  events,  and 
nothing  more.  But  when,  in  the  course  of  their  further 
experience,  such  events  are  found  to  have  certain  invaria- 
ble forerunners,  they  cease  to  apply  these  terms,  and 
call  them,  in  reference  to  their  antecedents,  effects.  And 
in  like  manner  the  antecedents  are  called  causes,  not 
in  themselves  considered,  but  in  reference  to  what  invaria- 
bly comes  after. — In  this  explanation  it  is  obviously  unne- 
cessary,(independently  of  what  has  already  been  said  on  the 
subject,)  to  take  into  consideration  what  we  understand 
by  Power,  which  we  know  and  feel  to  be  scattered 
through  the   universe;  showing  itself  not  only  in    the 
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moremeiitf  and  efforts  of  men,  bat  in  every  blooming 
flower,  and  twinkling  ttar,  and  in  all  the  works  of  nature, 
without  which  there  can  be  neither  cause  nor  eftecty  nei- 
ther antecedence  nor  sequence,  neither  strength  of  harmo- 
ny nor  stability  of  action. 

^.  335.  Ififiancts  of  complex  iertM  intohnng  the  relation  of 

cause  and  effect. 

The  simple  relative  feeling  of  cause  and  effect  can  of 
course  only  exist  in  such  cases  of  cause  and  effect  as  come 
within  the  knowledge  and  cognizance  of  the  mind. 
This  simple  feeling,  like  most  other  simple  states  of  mind, 
has  but  one  name,  (viz.  that  of  cause  and  effect,)  although 
arising  on  innumerable  occasions.  The  relation,  however, 
is  embodied  in  a  multitude  of  names  which  are  expressive, 
of  complex  objects,  such  as  printer,  sculptor,  warrior,  po- 
et, manufacturer,  painter,  &c. 

This  may  be  thus  illustrated.  When  we  look  at  any  in- 
teresting piece  of  statuary,  the  sight  of  it  naturally  suggests 
its  author.  But  when  our  mind  is  thus  directed  fram 
the  statue  to  the  sculptor,  it  is  evident  that  we  do  not 
think  of  him  as  we  do  of  a  thousand  others,  but  we  com- 
bine with  the  conception  of  the  individual  a  reference  to 
what  he  has  done.  We  unite  with  the  mere  complex  no- 
tion of  man  that  of  a  cause,  and  this  combination  evident- 
ly alters  its  character,  making  it  relative  instead  of  absolute. 

In  like  manner  when  we  look  at  a  fine  portrait  or  his- 
torical painting,  we  are  naturally  reminded  of  the  artist, 
whose  ingenuity  has  been  displayed  in  its  proportions  and 
colouring.  But  the  word  painter,  which  we  apply  to  him, 
expresses  not  merely  the  man,  but  comprises  the  addition- 
al notion  of  the  relation  of  cause,  which  he  holds  to  the  in- 
teres>ting  picture  before  us. 

§.  336.  Remarks  on  instituted  or  conventional  relations. 

Perhaps  wc  may  be  thought  not  to  have  completed 
this  subject,without  rcmarkinor,  that  there  are  certain  com- 
plex terms,  expressive  of  what  Mr.  Locke  calls  instituted 
or  CONVENTIONAL  rclatious.     As  the  epithets  indicate,which 
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that  period.     Tlie  newspapen,  whicli  were  printeil  during 
the  period  mentioned,  were  read  with  interest,  and  aflford- 
ed  him  a  great  deal  of  amusement,  being  perfectly  new« — 
Thucydides,  in  his  account  of  the  plague  of  Athens,  makes 
mention  of  some  persons,  who  survived  that  disease  ;  but 
their  bodily  soffierings  had  affected  their  mental   constitu- 
tion, so  that  they  had  no  recollection  of  their  own  former 
history,  had  forgotten  their  friends,  and  every  thing  else. 
From  many  instances  of  this  kind,  and  from  others, 
which  go  to  prove,  that  the  state  of  the  mind,  on  the  other 
hand,  often  has  a  very  perceptible  effect  on  the  bodily 
functions,  it  may  justly  be  inferred,  that  there  is  a  connec- 
tion existing  between  the  mind  and  the  body,  and  that  a 
reciprocal  influence  is  exercised.     But  what   that  precise 
connection  is  ;  whether  it  be  limited,  on  the  part  of  the 
body,  to  the  brain  ;  on  what  it  depends  ;  in  what  ways  it 
is  modified  ;  are  inquiries,  which  cannot  be  satisfactorily 
answered  at  present,  whatever  hypothesis  may  be   propo- 
sed.    Why  a  fever,  or  an  attack  of  apoplexy,  or  a  ^remo- 
val of  a  part  of  the  brain,  or  an  inordinate  pressure  of  it, 
which  are  effects  on  the  body,  should  affect  the  mind,  a 
spiritual    substance,  which   is  supposed  to  be  essentially 
different  from  matter,  no  one   is  able  to  say. — The  fact, 
however,  that  such  a  reciprocal  connection  exists,  suggests 
a  reason  for  a  due  degree  of  attention  to  the  physical  sys- 
tem.    The  importance  of  a  healthy  and  vigorous  consti- 
tution of  the  body,  as  being  very  nearly  connected  with  a 
corresponding  health  and  vigour  of  the  intellectual  princi- 
ple, should  ever  be  remembered  by  those  in  the  pursuit  of 
knowledge. 

§.     344.  Memory  of  the  uneducated. 

There  is  a  peculiarity  in  the  memories  of  uneducated 
people,  of  mechanics,  farmers,  day-labourers,  and  of  all 
others,  who,  from  thepressureof  their  particular  callings, 
may  have  had  but  Ijttle  means  of  mental  culture.  This 
peculiarity  is  seen  in  their  great  readiness  in  the  recollec- 
tion of  places,  times,arrangement8  in  dress  and  in  buildings, 
local  incidents,  &c.  Is  their  narrations  they  will  be  found  to 
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specify  the  time  of  events  ;  not  only  the  year,  but  th^ 
month,  and  day,  and  in  their  description  of  persons  aad 
places  are  not  less  particular.  This  trait  in  the  mental 
character  of  this  class  of  people  seems  to  have  arrested  the 
notice  of  Shakspeare. 

Mrs.  Quickly,  in  reminding  Sir  John  Falstaff  of  his 
promise  of  marriage,  discovers  her  readiness  of  recollect 
tion  in  the  specification  of  the  great  variety  of  circumstan- 
ces, under  which  the  promise  was  made.— ^^jfTkoii  didd 
twear  to  me  on  aparceUgiU  gobkt^  rilling  in  my  Do^Mn  ekam- 
ier,  at  the  round  tabkj  by  a  iea-coal  fire,  on  Wednesday  in 
Whitsun  toeekj  when  the  prince  broht  thy  head  for  likening  kim 
to  a  ringing  man  of  Windsor,  ^. The  coachman  in  Cor- 
nelius Scriblerus  gives  an  account  of  what  he  had  seen  iu 
Bear-garden  ; — Two  men  fought  a  prize ;  one  wot  a  fair  mon, 
a  sergeant  in  the  guards ;  the  other  black,  a  butcher  ;  the  serjeani 
had  red  troxisers^  the  butcher  blue ;  they  fought  tgpon  a  stage  about 
four  o'' clock,  and  the  Serjeant  wounded  the  butcher  in  the  leg. 

The  explanation  of  this  peculiarity  of  memory  in  com- 
mon people  is  this. It  will  be  kept  in  mind,  that  our 

remembrances  are  merely  conceptions,  modified  by  rela- 
tions of  past  time.  Removing  then  the  modification  of 
past  time,  and  the  remaining  element  of  our  remembrances 
will  be  conceptions.  Our  conceptions  cannot  be  called  up 
by  a  mere  voluntary  effort,  because  to  will  the  exist- 
ence of  a  conception  necessarily  implies  the  actual  ex- 
istence of  the  conception  already  in  the  mind.  Our  con- 
ceptions, therefore,  arise  in  the  mind  on  the  principles  of 
association.  We  come,  then,  directly  to  the  fact  which 
explains  that  peculiarity  or  characteristic  of  memory,  of 
which  we  are  speaking. 

The  knowledge,  which  is  possessed  by  persons  of  very 
small  education,  will  be  found  to  be  connected  together 
by  the  most  obvious  and  easy  principles  of  association ; 
for  instance,  contiguity  in  place  and  time.  These  people 
have  been  very  much,  we  may  say  chiefly,  in  the  practice 
of  associating  those  things,  which  happened  at  the  same 
time,  or  were  proximate  in  position.  It  may  be  thought, 
that  mere  time  and  place  are  very  unimportant  relations. 
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but  however  that  may  be,  they  most  strongly  seize  the 
notice  of  persons  of  small  education ;  and  by  nneans  of 
them,  their  overflowing  multitude  of  remembrances  is 
kept  in  pbice.  Having  by  almost  constant  exercise  great- 
ly strengthened  the  tendency  to  those  associations,  which 
exist  in  consequence  of  mere  contiguity,  they  can  very 
readily  tell  you,  not  only  the  precise  place,  where  any 
thing  has  happened,  but  almost  every  thing,  which  has 
happened  in  the  immediate  neighborhood ;  not  only  the 
HnUj  when  the  event  occurred,  but  many  other  things, 
which  occurred  about  the  savie  period.  (See in  connection 
with  these  remarks,  §.11 4.) 

^.  345.  Memory  of  nun  offhihmtfhic  minds. 

• 

From  speaking  of  the  power  of  remembrance  in  the 
uneducated,  we  naturally  turn  to  persons  of  a  reflecting, 
and  philosophic  mental  character.     It  has  oAcn  been  re- 
marked of  such,  that  they  discover  a  want  of  readiness  of 
recollection.     The  servant  in  the  family  of  the  philoso- 
pher will  be  likely  to  know  much  more  about  the  fields, 
and  fences,  and  cattle  of  the  neighbours ;  will  be  more 
minutely  acquainted  with  their  individual  dress,  and  man- 
ners, and  habits,  than  the  philosopher  himself.     More  than 
this,  he  has  an  aptness,  an  ability  at  remembering  things 
of  this  nature,  which  his  philosophic  master  evidently  does 

not  possess. ^Again,  we  suppose  a  battle  to  have  been 

fought ;   persons  of  limited  intellectual  culture  will  tell 
you  the  precise  day  of  the  month,  the  exact  number  of 
troops,  the  names  of  the  regiments,  the  amount  of  killed 
and  wounded,  and  many  trifling  incidents  of  individuals 
whether  solemn  or  ludicrous,  which  are  fitted  subsequent' 
ly  to  enliven  the  narrations  of  the  fireside.    But  the  nhi" 
losopher,  who  has  read  the  same  accounts,  does  not  rJ' 
member  these  particulars,  and  finds  it  a  very  difliciih  ik; 
to  do  it.    But  we  perceive,  that  his  mind  Ls  S  ' tfif 
ably  employed  in  reflections  on  the  causes  of  ^p  r?.^'" 
on  various  striking  developements  of  human  .U      *       ' 
it.  heat  and  bustle,  and  on  its  eflects  u^The   ^^^^  "^ 
or  misery  of  iamilie.  and  nations.  happmess 
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lations,  k  controlled  by  uncounted  influences,  and  is  sus- 
eepcible^f  unlimited  developemient. 

So  fJEU*,  therefore,  from  saying  with  Mr.  Lecke,  that 
consciousness  is  the  only  source  of  internal  knowledge,  (if 
such  be  truly  his  doctrine,  as  it  is  generally  understood  4o 
be,)  we  should  not  only  add  the  sources  of  primitive  and 
relative  suggestion,  but  should  increase  the  nombor  with 
every  inward  susceptibility,  and  witll  every  specific  diver- 
sity of  interior  mental  action,  the  memory,  reasoning,  im- 
agination, &;c.  These  are  all  sources  of  new  ideas.  But 
in  proceeding  to  consider  them,  it  is  proper  to  remark, 
that  o'ur  attention  will  be  more  taken  up  with  the  faculties 
themselves  and  their  action,  than  with  their  immediale  re- 
sults on  the  increase  of  knowledge.  And  accordingly,  in 
next  proceeding  to  investigate  the  memory,  we  wish  to 
know  what  the  memory  is,  its  diversified  character  in  dif- 
ferent individuals,  the  causes  of  this  diversity,  the  means  of 
improving  it,  &c. 

§.  339.  Eiphmalicni  in  respect  to  the  faculty  offnemary. 

McM CRT  is  that  power  or  susceptibility  of  the  mind, 
from  which  arise  those  conceptions,  which  are  modified 
by  the  relation  of  past  time.  It  i^  not  a  simple,  but  com- 
plex state  of  the  intellectual  principle,  implying,  (I)  a 
conception  of  the  object,  (2)  the  relation  of  priority  in  its 
existence.  That  is,  wc  not  only  have  a  conception  of  the 
object,  but  this  conception  is  attended  with  the  conviction, 
that  it  underwent  the  examination  of  our  senses,  or  was 
perceived  by  us  at  some  former  period. 

When  we  imagine,  that  we  stand  in  the  midst  of  a  for- 
est, or  on  the  top  of  a  mountain,  but  remain  safe  all  the 
while  at  our  own  fireside,  these  pleasing  ideas  of  woods, 
and  of  skies  painted  over  us,  and  of  plains  under  our  feet, 
are  mere  conceptions.  But  when  with  these  insulated  con- 
ceptions, we  connect  the  relation  of  time ;  and  they  gleam 
upon  our  souls,  as  the  woods,  plains,  and  mountains  of  our 
youthful  days  ;  then  those  intellectual  states,  which  were 
before  mere  conceptions,  become  remembrances.  And 
the  susceptibility,  which  the  mind  possesses  of  these  latter 
complex  states,  is  what  usually  goes  under  the  name  of 
the  power  or  faculty  of  memory. 
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§.  340.  Of  differences  in  the  itnngth  of  memory. 

The  susceptibility  of  remembrancdiB  is  the  common  pri- 
rilege  of  all,  and,  generally  speaking^  it  is  possessed  in 
nearly  equal  degrees.  To  each  one  there  is  given  a  suffi- 
dent  readiness  in  this  respect ;  his  ability  to  remember  is 
snch,  as  to  answer  all  the  ordinary  purposes  of  life.  But, 
although  there  is  in  general  a  nearly  equal  distribution  of 
this  power,  we  find  a  few  instances  of  great  weakness,  and 
other  instances  of  great  strength  of  memory. 

It  is  related  of  the  Roman  orator,  Hortensius,  by  Sene- 
ca, that,  after  sitting  a  whole  day  at  a  public  sale,  he  gave 
an  account  from  memory,  in  the  evening,  of  all  things  sold, 
with  the  prices  and  the  names  of  the  purchasers,  and  that 
this  account,  when  compared  with  what  had  been  taken  in 
writing  by  a  notary,  was  found  ^to  be  exact  in  every  par- 
ticular. 

The  following  is  an  instance  of  strength  of  memory 
somewhat  remarkable. — ^An  Englishman,  at  a  certain  time, 
came  to  Frederic  the  Great  of  Prussia,  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  giving  him  an  exhibition  of  his  power  of  recollec- 
tion. Frederic  sent  for  Voltaire,  who  read  to  his  majesty 
a  pretty  long  poem,  which  he  had  just  finished.  The  Eng- 
lishman was  present,  and  was  in  such  a  position,  that  he 
could  hear  every  word  of  the  poem  ;  but  was  concealed 
from  Voltaire's  notice.  After  the  reading  of  the  poem 
was  finished,  Frederic  observed  to  the  author,  that  the 
production  could  not  be  an  original  one ;  as  there  was  a 
foreign  gentleman  present,  who  could  recite  every  word  of 
it.  Voltaire  listened  with  amazement  to  the  stranger,  as 
he  repeated,  word  for  word,  the  poem,  which  he  had  been 
at  so  much  pains  in  composing ;  and  giving  way  to  a  mo- 
mentary freak  of  passion,  he  tore  the  manuscript  in  pieces. 
A  statement,  being  made  to  him  of  the  circumstances,  miti- 
gated his  anger,  and  he  was  very  willing  to  do  penance  for 
the  suddenness  of  his  passion  by  copying  down  the  work 
from  a  second  repetition  of  it  by  the  stranger,  who  was 
able  to  go  through  with  it,  as  before. 

A  great  number  of  instances  of  this  description  are 
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cmlcolatioiii  be  will  appear  more  slow  and  hesitating,  than 
if  he  followed  thereceired  rules  of  arithmetic  without  re- 
flection or  reasoning. 

Something  of  the  same  kind  happens  eyery  day  in  con- 
rersation.  By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  opinions  we  an- 
nounce in  it,  are  not  the  immediate  result  of  reasoning  on 
the  spot,  but  have  been  previously  formed  in  the  closet,  or 
.  perhaps  have  been  adopted  implicitly  on  the  authority  of 
others.  The  promptitude,  therefore,  with  which  a  man 
decides  in  ordinary  discourse,  is  not  a  certain  test  of  the 
quickness  of  his  apprehension  ;  as  it  may  perhaps  arise 
from  those  uncommon  efforts  to  furnish  the  memory  with 
acquired  knowledge,  by  which  men  of  slow  parts  caideav- 
our  to  compensate  for  their  want  of  invention  ;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  is  possible  that  a  consciousness  of  origin- 
ality may  give  rise  to  a  manner  apparently  embarrassed, 
by  leading  the  person  who  feels  it,  to  trust  too  much  to 
extempore  exertions."* 

§.  347.  Ofthn  memory  of  the  aged. 

A  defect  of  memory  is  often  noticed  in  persons,  who 
are  advanced  in  years.  Very  few  retain  those  powers  of 
recollectionj  which  they  possessed  in  early  days.  **Age, 
says  Ossian,  is  now  on  my  tongue,  and  my  soul  has  failed  ; 
memory  fails  on  my  mind." — The  failure  of  this  mental 
susceptibility  in  the  aged  seems  to  be  owing  to  two  causes, 
viz.  the  impaired  stale  of  the  organs  of  perception,  and  a 
defect  of  attention. 


•  In  the  foregoing^  olxservations  it  is  not  meant  to  be  implied 
that  orifrinality  of  ^jenius  is  incom})atible  with  a  ready  recollection  of 
acquired  knowletlge;  but  only  that  it  has  a  tendency  unfavourable  to  it, 
and  that  more  time  and  practii'«  will  commonly  be  necessary  to  famil- 
iarize the  mind  of  a  man  of  invention  tt^  the  ideas  of  others,  or  even  to 
the  conclusions  of  his  own  understanding,  than  are  requisite  in  ordina- 
ry cases.  Habits  of  literary  conversation,  and  still  more,  habits  of  ex- 
tempore discussion  in  a  popular  assembly,  are  pe«'uliarly  useful  in  giv- 
ing us  a  ready  an«l  practical  command  of  our  knowledge.  There  is 
much  good  sense  in  the  following  aphorism  of  Bacon:  ^^Reading  makes 
a  full  man,  writing  a  correct  man,  and  s|)eaking  a  ready  man."  See  a 
c/)inmentarv  on  this  aphorism  in  one  of  the  Numbers  of  the  Adventurer. 
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(1)  Their  orgam  of  external  perception  are  impaired. 

We  find  it  difficult,  in  consequence  of  the  failure  of 
their  sense  of  hearing,  to  converse  with  people,  advanced 
in  years,  and  it  requires  a  great  effort,  both  on  our  part 
and  theirs,  to  make  them  understand  what  we  say.  The 
most  conclusive  arguments,  and  flashes  of  wit,  and  rich 
strains  of  music  have  in  a  great  measure  ceased  to  excite 

in  them  any  interest. There  is  a  like  failure  of  the  sense 

of  seeing  also.  They  no  longer  take  pleasure  in  the  de- 
lightful aspects  of  creation.  The  waving  forest,  and  the 
gay  beams  of  the  sun,  although  they  have  not  ceased  to 
have  charms  for  others,  have  but  little,  or  none  for  them. 

All  the  other  senses  fail  of  their  wonted  operation  in 
the  same  way.  In  the  language  of  an  old  Roman,  when  he 
wished  to  excuse  himself  from  the  acceptance  of  a  public 
office,  th^y  are  but  the  name  and  shadow  of  what  they 
once  were ;  (me  jam  non  eundem,  sed  umbram  homenque 
Piiblii  Licinii  relictum  videtis ;  vires  corporis  affectas, 
sensus  oculorum  atque  aurium  hebetes,  memoria  labat,  vi- 
gor animi  obtusus.)  The  natural  and  necessary  conse- 
quence of  this  state  of  things  is,  that  the  ideas  which  are 
let  in  by  the  senses,  make  but  a  very  feeble  impression, 
and  are  almost  immediately  erased  from  the  mind. 

(2)  The  second  cause  of  the  weakness  oj  memory  j  of  which 

old  people  compUdnj  is  a  defect  in  attention. That  mental 

exercise,  to  which  we  give  the  name  of  attention,  always 
implies  desire,  an  emotion  of  interest ;  and  without  an  emo- 
tion of  this  description,  it  cannot  exist.  But  the  world, 
(including  in  the  term  what  is  beautiful  in  nature,  and 
what  is  important  in  the  duties  and  callings  of  life,)  has  at 
last  ceased  to  excite  the  emotions,  which  it  formerly  awa- 
kened. The  aged  are  like  the  prisoner,  released  in  the 
period  of  the  French  revolution,  from  the  Bastille  ;  they 
find  themselves,  as  it  were,  in  a  new  creation,  which  pass- 
es before  them  with  great  indistinctness,  and  with  which 
they  feel  but  little  sympathy.  And  why  should  it  be 
thought  unnatural,  that  they  should  neglect  in  some  meas- 
ure that  scene  of  things,  which  has  already  learnt  to  forget 
and  to  neglect  them  ?    As  their  organs  of  external  percep- 
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tioD  hare  failed  them,  and  tbere  has  also  been  a  defect  of 
attention,  the  memory j  as  a  natural  consequence,  has  be- 
come powerless  and  broken. 

It  should,  however,  be  remarked  here,  that, notwith- 
standing what  has  been  said,  aged  people  often  recal,  with 
great  readiness  and  precision,  the  feelings  and  the  incidents 
of  their  youth.  As  when  a  man,  who  has  been  greatly- 
prospered,  but  who  at  last  meets  with  sudden  and  disaa- 
trous  reverses  of  fortune,  finds,  in  this  new  state  of  things, 
his  obsequious  attendants  fleeing  away  and  turning  against 
him,  while  only  a  few  early  friends  remain  unmoved  in 
evil  and  good  report ;  so  early  feelings  and  early  associa- 
tions appear  to  cling  with  a  faithful  fondness  to  the  shat- 
tered intellects  of  the  aged.  The  old  soldier,  who  had  a 
share  in  the  American  Revolution,  will  sit  down  by  his 
fireside  and  describe  with  great  particularity  the  scenes, 
where  he  toiled  and  bled,  and  yet  be  quite  unable  to  give 
an  account  of  the  incidents  of  the  preceding  week. 

The  explanation  of  this  trait  in  the  mental  aspects  of 

the  aged  seems  to  be  this. ^As  a  general  statement,  our 

early  feelings  and  our  early  associations  are  the  strongest. 
That  they  should  be  so  is  not  strange,  since  we  have  then 
entered  on  a  state  of  things,  which,  in  its  essential  fea- 
tures, is  new,  and  which,  in  all  its  diversities  of  duty,  and 
pleasure,  and  danger,  attracts,  and  excites  us  by  continual 
novelty.  Who  can  forget  the  plains  where  he  wandered 
in  early  life  ?  Who  can  erase  from  his  recollection  the 
associates  of  those  days  of  wonder,  activity,  anil  hope  ? 
Who  can  obliterate  from  his  heart  his  toils,  and  his  suffer- 
ings, and  his  joys,  all  of  which  assumed  a  peculiar  emphasis 
and  importance,  being  connected  with  future  prospects, 

the  adversities  ^nd  the   successes  of  after  life  ? These 

things  remain,  while  others  vanish.  Such  feelings,  so 
deeply  fixed  in  the  mind,  and  bound  together  and  made 
permanent  by  the  strength  of  a  mutual  association,  are 
frequently  recalled  ;  they  recur  to  the  soul  in  the  activity 
and  bustle  of  life,  and  in  those  more  favoured  moments, 
when  it  is  given  up  to  silent  and  solemn  meditations.  The 
effect  of  this  frequent   recurrence  can  easily  be  imagined* 


The  early  impremoot,  which  are  the  subjects  of  such  re- 
currence become  in  time,  if  one  may  be  allowed  the  ei- 
pression,  a  part  of  the  mind  itself ;  they  seem  to  be  woven 
into  its  existence.  Hence  old  men,  who  hare  no  eye 
and  no  hearing  for  the  events,  that  are  passing  around 
them,  repeat,  with  the  greatest  animation,  the  stories  of 
scenes,  and  actions,  and  friendships  of  fifty  years  ai^o. 


§.  348.  Memoty  tfpermmi  ^f  m  ruk 

It  is  a  renuu-k  of  Dr.  Walts.  ths£  a  fm^t  ffmmm  m  vt^m 
found  to  have  hot  a  feebk  oKaMrj,     tj  »  Imt  ^foum  ut 

of  a  rich  imagination;  ths£  it.  ^0m.  vrui  m  limusiMi  wtU 
a  rich  store  of  images,  haa  Trt&a^sm  a  "Am^  ^^er.veyljvt  1/ 
their  congroity  or  incoai^nxr  wrx  •gi^ik    irlutr   mK  1/ 
course  has  great  power  a  u«  Swraorljm  ^t  nr  jmc 
combinations. 

Such  a  person  findt  a  Inxurjsorj^  )/  wi»oaM\\  a 
He  is  contmoaDy  aad  htfigd-j  49ba**4uMst  iriU  h^. 
pictures,  wfaidi  his  ifla^pnacusfi  zjvaum,  H^g^^  t^ 
not  so  much  ealcftain  \  -wm^f  wxx  Mt^srw-t  ^r^^^mm 
fSscts,  which  are  ■arTtfaiiurt  jisv^j^  «#!  leMH^rt  f^-  vfo* 
erf,  pats  by  him  if^ni  hif  aorf.  iMvi^jSi»i»  y«i#^.»;  ^tk. 
cape  from  his  rrffti  an  e.  Xnncn^^w  y  t  ^wm*  #^ 
have  been  a  pcnon  «f  lAib  f^Kri^Mift     y>ywawf^4   ^iW 

beranee  of  iaUflcdmii  r^hgoL  vit  rts^^*y  tk^j0^m00  i/  4«^ 
membering  dsSca,  fiawL  ji^wsx.  srt«f  ^  ^mum^^'^w  m0. 
ter»-of-lact  ^mnf  4apr%  wsurrs^wse 

is  discovered  also  m  dwar  9«»fiiM(  v^  vi^mm  Tt^  ^%w>»a 
of  it  seems  t#  be  a  :i^»  p^en;  '^miLlMtfv^  j»  ^mmt  wi  ^>«IL 
ty.  Conadow  of  dbior  vwa  fomfve^^oL  ^j^pj  ^tt^s,  ^^mti^^A  Vv 
peniae  books  in  a  haritr  «f<  ^jiofts^am  mmm^^r ,  m^  w'ifuyir. 
doe  silglion  TW  rmit  ^tik/m  *j0^i0m  nmkm^  v(^  a^ 
reqiect  to  cvcau  wA  du&  •MC4awac«  i^  MdU^i,  ^  5^  !2M|r 
are  bnt  m/fokfS&j  kj^i^wrsk,  ^  1mm,,  mA  mt^  ftHf/  y^>ft»y 
forgotten.  This  wJS  mt,  M^^m  se/ns^^  m  vma^^^h* 
with  tke  fcnmrk  at  S  'M^  ^^  ^  MWU^ilWf*  ^cgst^M^  V^ 
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tween  memory  and  aiieDiion.  Tfae  weakness  of  memory, 
therefore,  in  persons  of  rich  imagination  is  not  constitution- 
al and  permanent,  but  a  matter  of  mere  accident ;  and,  for 
this  reason,  the  more  discreditable.  When  such  persons 
have  habitually  taken  an  interest  in  the  common  afiairs  of 
life,  they  are  found  to  remember  their  details,  however 
un|>oetical ;  and  in  their  reading  of  authors  nothing  seems 
to  be  wanting,  but  interest  and  attention,  in  order  to  secure 
ihem  from  the  reproach,  under  which  they  are  thought  to 
labour* 

$.  349.  On  the  eompatibiUty  ofetrong  memory  and  ff)od  judg- 
ment. 

By  JUDGMENTS  WO  Understand  here  nothing  more 
than  the  opinions,  which  we  form  in  view  of  evidence ;  in 
other  words,  they  are  the  results  or  conclusions  of  moral 
reasoning.  By  a  person  of  good  judgment,  we  accordingly 
mean  one,  who  examines  subjects  with  caution,  and  whose 
results,  founded  on  such  examination,  for  the  most  part 
prove  correct.  That  persons  may  ^ssess,  in  a  very  high 
degree,  the  susceptibility  of  memory,  and  still  be  incapa- 
ble of  correct  moral  reasoning,  or  of  exhibiting  any  other 
indications  of  a  well  judging  mind,  is  a  fact  well  known. 
There  have  even  been  idiots,  who  certainly  could  present 
no  claims  to  the  character  of  judging  well,  that  have,  nev- 
ertheless, been  remarkable  for  memory.  Such  are,  in- 
deed, instances  of  an  extreme  kind ; — but  there  are  not 
wanting  many  other  cases,  where  strong  memories  have 
been  found  united  with  feeble  judgment.  On  this  fact  it 
may  be  remarked,  as  follows. 

The  connection  between  a  strong  memory  and  a  weak 
judgment,  it  may  be  said  without  any  hesitation,  is  not 
necessary,  but  merely  accidental  ;  that  is,  is  not  the  con- 
stitution of  nature,  but  in  general  the  result  of  circumstan- 
ces. As  it  is  an  accidental  state  of  things,  and  not  any 
thing  essential  and  permanent  in  our  mental  structure,  we 
must  look  for  its  appropriate  cause  in  erroneous  mental 

discipline. It  may  well  be  supposed,  that  those,  who 

possess  strong  memories,  are  not  insensible  of  their  excel- 
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lence  in  this  respect ;  and  the  approbation,  which  they 
have  received  in  consequence  of  it,  encourages  them  to 
treasure  up  a  dry  collection  of  all  facts,  which  will,  in  any 
way,  bear  repetition.  Dates,  genealogies,  local  incidents, 
traditional  anecdotes,  are  all  seized,  and  retained  with  pe- 
culiar avidity.  But  too  much  intent  upon  the  mere  dates 
and  names  of  things,  such  persons  fail  to  inquire  into  their 
true  nature  ;  they  neglect  other  and  more  important  form^ 
of  mental  discipline ;  and  thus  justly  sustain  the  reputa- 
tion of  possessing  a  showy,  rather  than  discriminating  and 
sound  knowledge.  In  instances  of  this  description,  the 
relations,  by  which  the  suggested  trains  of  thought  are  as- 
sociated, are  the  more  slight  and  obvious  ones,  such  as  of 
time,  place,  &c.  But  there  are  some  exceptions  to  this 
unwise  course ;  individuals  may  be  found,  who,  with  an 
astonishing  ability  to  recal  the  most  unimportant  inci- 
dents of  daily  occurrence,  as  well  as  the  dry  details  of 
historical  facts,  combine  the  far  more  enviable  ability  of 
discriminating  the  true  differences  of  things,  of  combining 
means  for  the  attainment  of  ends,  and  of  rightly  estima- 
ting evidence  in  its  various  applications  ;  which  are  among 
the  characteristics  of  men  of  sound  judgment. 

§.  S50.  IfUentional  memory  or  recollection. 

The  definition  of  memort,  which  has  been  given,  is, 
that  it  is  the  power  or  susceptibility  of  the  mind,  from 
whicharise  those  conceptions,  which  arc  modified  by  the 
relation  of  past  time.  This  definition  necessarily  resolves 
memory  in  good  part  into  association.  It  is,  therefore,  to 
l>e  here  observed,  that  our  trains  of  associated  thought  are 
not  voluntary  ;  that  is,  are  not  directly  under  the  control 
of  the  WILL.  They  come  and  depart,  without  it  beinr 
possible  for  us  to  exercise  any  thing  more,  than  an  indirect 
government  over  them.  (See  §.  234.)  It  follows  from 
these  facts,  that  our  remembrances  also  are  not  voluntary; 
or,  in  other  words,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  remember  in 
consequence  of  merely  choosing  to  remember.  To  will 
or  to  choose  to  remember  any  thing  implies,  that  the 
thing  in  question  is  already  in  the  mind ;  and  hence  there 
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k  not  only  an  impoMhility  rmaiting  from  tbe  nature  of 
the  mind,  but  alto  an  abfordity,  in  the  idea  o£  calling  op 
Choof ht  by  volition.  Our  chief  ^fowewj  therefore,  in 
quickening  and  strengthening  the  memory,  will  be  found 
to  conrift  in  our  skill  in  applying  and  modifying  the  rari- 
ous  principles  or  laws  of  associati<m>  And  this  brings  us 
to  a  consideration  of  what  is  called  intbhtional  mcmort 
or  aBcoLLCcTioii ;  a  subject,  which  was  partly  illustrated 
in  the  section  above  referred  to. 

Whenever  we  put  forth  an  exercise  of  intentional  mem- 
ory, or  make  a  formal  attempt  to  remember  some  drcum- 
stuoe,  it  is  evident,  that  the  event  in  general,  (rf  which 
the  circumstance  when  recalled  will  be  found  to  be  a  parii 
must  have  previously  been  an  object  of  attention.  That 
is,  we  remember  the  great  outlines  of  some  story,  but  can- 
kiot,  in  the  first  instance,  give  a  complete  account  of  it, 
which  we  wish  to  do.  We  make  an  effort  to  recal  the  cir- 
cumstances not  remembered  in  two  ways. We  niay,ia 

ihejini  place,  form  diflerent  suppositions,  and  see,  which 
agrees  best  with  the  general  outlines  ;  the  general  features 
or  outlines  of  the  subject  being  detained  before  us,  with 
a  considerable  degree  of  permanency,  by  means  of  some 
feeling  of  desire  or  interest.  This  method  of  restoring 
thoughts  is  rather  an  inference  of  reasoning,  thHn  a  genu- 
ine exercise  of  memory. 

We  may,  in  the  second  place,  merely  delay  upon  those 
thoughts,  which  we  already  hold  possession  of;  and  re- 
volve them  in  our  minds  ;  until,  aided  by  some  principle 
of  association,  we  are  able  to  lay  hold  of  the  particular 
ideas,  for  which  we  were  searching.  Thus,  when  we  en- 
deavour to  recite  what  we  had  previously  committed  to 
memory,  but  arc  at  a  loss  for  a  particular  passage  ;  we 
repeat,  a  number  of  times,  the  concluding  words  of  the 
preceding  sentence.  In  this  way,  the  sentence,  which  was 
forgotten,  is  very  frequently  recalled. 

§.  351.  Instance  iUustralive  of  the  preceding. 

We  had  occasion,  in  a  former  section,  to  mention  the 
case  of  an  individual,  who,  in  consequence  of  an  attack  of 
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apoplexy,  forgot  all  the  trantactiom  of  the  four  3rean  im- 
mediately preceding.  It  is  further  to  be  obaerred  here, 
that  the  same  individual  recovered  by  degrees  all  he  had 
lost ;  so  as  after  a  while  to  hare  nearly  or  quite  as  full  a 
remembrance  of  that  period,  as  others.  In  this  -instance 
the  power  of  the  principles  of  association  appears  to  hare 
been  at  first  completely  prostrated  by  the  disease,  without 
any  prospect*  of  their  being  again  brought  into  action,  ex- 
cept by  some  assistance  afforded  them.  This  assistancifj 
no  doubt,  was  reading  and  conversation.  By  reading 
old  newspapers  and  by  conrersation,  he,  finom  time  to  time, 
fdl  upon  ideas,  which  he  had  not  mily  been  possgssfid  of 
before,  but  which  had  been  associated  with  other  ideas, 
forming  originally  distinct  and  condensed  trains  of  thooghl. 

And  thus  whole  series  were    restored. Other  series 

again  were  recovered  by  applying  the  methods  of  nmii- 
TioNAL  aBCOLLKCTioN ;  that  is,  by  forming  sopposttions 
and  comparing  them  with  the  ideas  already  reeorered,  or 
by  continually  revolving  in  mind  such  trains  as  were  restor- 
ed, and  thus  rounng  up  others.  Such,  we  can  hardly 
doubt  to  have  been,  in  the  main,  the  process,  by  which  the 
person,  of  whom  we  are  speaking,  recovered  the  knowl- 
edge he  had  lost. 

These  views,  in  addition  to  what  has  now  been  *said, 
may  be  illustrated  also  by  what  we  sometimes  observe  in 
old  men.  Question  them  as  to  the  events  of  early  life  ; 
and  at  times  they  will  be  unable  to  give  any  answer  what- 
ever. But  whenever  you  mention  some  prominent  inci- 
dent of  their  young  days,  or  perhaps  some  friend,  on  whom 
many  associations  have  gathered,  it  will  often  be  found, 
that  their  memory  revives,  and  that  they  are  able  to  state 
many  things,  in  respect  to  which  they  were  previously 
silent 

§•  86*.  Marktofa  goodmemofy. 

The  great  purpose,  to  which  the  faculty  of  memory  is 
subservient,  is,  to  enable  us  to  reUin  the  knowledne,  which 
we  have  from  our  experiences,  for  future  use.  The  prom- 
tneat  marks  of  a  good  memory,  therffon.  are  these  lw#. 
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vii,    Tenacity  in  retaining  ideu,  and  readiness  in  bring- 
ing them  forward  on  neceasary  occasions. 

Fi  MST ;  of  tenacity  or  iK>wer  of  retaining  ideas. — Tlie 
impressions,  which  are  made  on  some  minds,  are  durable. 
They  are  like  channels  worn  away  in  stone,  and  names  en- 
graven in  monumental  marble,  which  defy  the  operation  of 
the  ordinary  causes  of  decay, and  withstand  even  the  defacing 
touch  of  time.  But  other  memories,wbich  at  first  seemed 
to  grasp  as  much,  are  destitute  of  this  power  of  retention. 
The  inscriptions,  made  upon  them,  are  like  characters 
written  on  the  sand,  which  the  first  breath  of  wind  cov- 
ers over,  and  like  figures  on  a  bank  of  snow,  which  the 
sun  smiles  upon,  and  melts.  The  inferiority  of  the  latter 
description  of  memory  to  the  former  must  be  obvious ;  so 
much  so  as  to  solicit  no  comment.  A  memory,  whose 
I)Ower  of  retaining  is  greatly  diminished,  of  course  loses  a 
great  ])art  of  its  value. 

Second  ;  of  readiness  or  facility  in  bringing  forward 
what  is  remembered. — Some  persons,  who  cannot  be  sup- 
poiied  to  be  deficient  in  tenacity  of  remembrance,  appear  to 
lail,  in  a  confident  and  prompt  command  of  what  thqr  r^ 
member.  Some  mistake  has  been  committed  in  the  ar- 
rangement of  their  knowledge  ;  there  has  been  some  defect 
in  the  mental  discipline ;  or  for  some  other  cause,  whatev- 
er it  may  be,  they  often  discover  jierplexity,  and  remem- 
hetj  as  if  they  rememl>ered  not.  Their  knowiedore,  al- 
though they  have  it  in  possession,  does  not  come  prompt- 
ly forth  at  their  bidding,  like  the  soldiers  of  the  believing 
Centurion,  who  said  to  one,  Go,  and  he  goeth,  and  to  an- 
other. Come,  and  he  conieth.  It  is  the  opposite  ;  calls 
without  answers,  requisitions  without  obedience. 

It  is  true,  that  a  perfect  readiness  of  memory  cannot 
rationally  be  expected  in  men  of  philosophic  minds,  who 
pay  no  attention  to  particular  facts,  except  for  the  purpose 
of  deducing  from  them  general  principles.  But  it  is  no 
less  true,  that  when  this  want  of  readiness  is  such  as  to 
cause  a  oonsiderable  degree  of  perplexity,  it  must  be  re- 
garded a  great  mental  defect.  And  for  the  same  reason  a 
prompt  command  of  knowledge  is  to  be  regarded  a  mental 
excellence. 
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§.  SS3.  Importance  ofimproting  th$  memory. 

In  whatever  point  of  view  the  memory  be  contempla- 
ted, it  must  be  admitted,  that  it  is  a  faciihy  always  securing 
to  us  inestimable  benefits.  In  addition  to  the  direct  sug- 
gestions, which  are  connected  with  its  exercise,  it  should 
be  remembered,  that  there  can  be  no  comparison  of  our 
Ideas  and  no  abstraction  without  it,  and  that  hence  it  is  in- 
directly the  foundation  of  a  great  portion  of  our  knowl- 
edge. It  is  very  evident,  that  without  its  assistance  the 
human  mind  would  necessarilv  l>e  sunk  into  the  lowest 
form  of  idiocy. 

If  this  statement  be  correct,  it  is  an  obvious  conse- 
quence, that  the  faculty  is  one  requiring  all  our  care  and 
attention  ;  and  that  it  should  l>e  Improved  in  whatever  res- 
pects it  is  susceptible  of  improvement.  To  this  end  cer- 
tain rules  will  be  laid  down.  But  before  enumerating  them 
in  their  order,  we  wish  to  remark,  that  it  is  unwise  to  at- 
tempt remembering  every  thing.  A  memory  thus  loaded 
may  he  compared  to  what  Milton  calls  the  Christian  Fa- 
Hhers,  a  drag-^et^  which,  (he  says,)  comes  floating  down  to 
us  on  the  stream  of  time,  and  bearing  articles  of  most  dis- 
proportionate value,  shells -and  shell-fish,  jewels  and  peb- 
bles, sticks  and  straws,  sea-weeds  and  mud.  It  is  im|>or- 
tant,  therefore,  to  distinguish  things  aright ;  and  in  the 
multitude  of  particulars  of  greater  and  less  value,  to  retain 
those  only,  which  are  of  some  real  worth. 

§.  354.  DirtdwfM  or  rvlotfor  the  improvemetU  o/tlu  memory. 

For  the  purpose  of  securing  the  most  efficient  action  of 
this  inestimable  faculty,  and  particularly  that  tenacity  and 
readiness,  which  have  been  spoken  of,  the  following  di- 
rections may  be  found  worthy  of  attention. 

(I,) — JV%per  be  saiufied  with  a  partial  or  half  aequaititance 
with  (Atngf.—-*— There  is  no  less  a  tendency  to  intellectual, 
than  to  bodily  inactivity ;  students,  in  order  to  avoid  in- 
tellectual toil,  are  too  much  inclined  to  pass  on  in  a  hur- 
ried and  careless  manner.  This  is  injurious  to  the  memo- 
ry.   ^'Nothing,  (says  Dugald  Stewart,)  has  such  a  tendency 

CI 
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to  weaken,  not  onlj  the  powen  of  invention,  but  the  intel- 
lectual powers  in  general,  n  a  babit  of  extensive  and  various 
reading  without  reflection."  Always  make  it  a  rule  fully 
to  understand  what  is  gone  over.  Those,  who  are  deter- 
mined to  grapple  with  the  subject  in  hand,  whatever  may 
be  its  nature,  and  to  become  master  of  it,  soon  feel  a  great 
interest ;  truths,  which  were  at  first  obscure  become  clear 
and  familiar.  The  consequence  of  this  increased  clearness 
and  interest  is  an  increase  of  attention  ;  and  the  natural 
result  of  this  is,  that  the  truths  are  very  strongly  fixed  in 
the  memory.  A  perpetual  vacillation  between  the  hon- 
ours and  toils  of  science  is  a  species  of  <  ^halting  between 
two  opinions,'*  that  b  not  less  injurious  in  learning,  than  in 
religion. 

(II,) — Wtartto  refer  our  knawtedgej  at'mueh  at  poffiUe,fo 

general  principltM. To  refer  our  knowledge  to  general 

principles  is  to  classify  it ;  and  this  is  perhaps  the  best 
mode  of  classification.  If  a  lawyer  or  merchant  were  to 
throw  all  their  papers  together  promiscuously,  they  cooM 
not  calculate  on  much  readiness  in  finding  what  they 
might  at  any  time  want.  If  a  man  of  letters  were  to  re- 
cord in  a  common-place  book  all  the  ideas  and  fiurts, 
which  occurred  to  him,  without  any  method,  he  would  ex- 
perience the  greatest  difficulty  in  applying  them  to  use. 
It  is  the  same  with  a  memory,  where  there  is  no  classifica- 
tion. Whoever  fixes  upon  some  general  principle,  wheth- 
er political,  literary,  or  philosophical,  and  collects  facts  in 
illustration  of  it,  will  find  no  difficulty  in  remembering 
them,  however  numerous;  when  without  such  general 
principles  the  recollection  of  them  would  have  been  ex- 
tremely burdensome. 

(Ill,) — Consider  the  natvre  of  the  Hudy^  and  make  we  of 
thoH  helpSy  lohich  are  thus  afforded, ^This  rule  may  be  illus- 
trated by  the  mention  of  some  departments  of  science. 
Thus,  in  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  geography,  the  study  is 
to  be  pursued,  as  much  as  possible,  with  the  aid  of  good 
globes,  charts,  and  maps.  It  requires  a  great  eflbrt  of 
memory,  and  generally  an  unsuccessful  one,  to  recollect 
the  relative  extent  and  situation  of  places,  the  numerous 
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physical  and  political  divisions  of  the  earth,  Trom  the  book. 
The  advantages  of  studying  geography  with  maps,  globes, 
&c.  are  two.  (1) — The  form,  relative  situation,  and  extent 
of  countries  become,in  this  case,  idea8,or  rather  conceptions 
of  right;  such  conceptions  (§.  218.)  are  very  vivid,  and 
are  more  easily  recalled  to  remembrance,  than  others. 

(2)  Our  remembrances  are  assisted  by  the  law  of  conti- 
guity in  place,  (^.  114,)  which  is  known  to  be  one  of  the 
most  efficient  aids.  When  we  have  once,  from  having  a 
map  or  globe  before  us,  formed  an  acquaintance  with  the 
general  visible  appearance  of  an  island,  a  gulf,  an  ocean, 
or  a  continent,  nothing  is  more  easy  than  to  remember 
the  subordinate  divisions  or  parts.  Whenever  we  have 
examined,  and  fixed  in  our  minds  the  general  appearance 
or  outlines  of  a  particular  country,  we  do  not  easily  forget 
the  situation  of  those  countries,  which  are  contiguous. 

We  find  another  illustration  of  this  rule  in  the  reading 
of  history.—— There  is  such  a  multitude  of  facts  in  histor- 
ical writings,  that  to  endeavour  to  remember  them  all  is 
fruitless ;  and  if  it  could  be  done,  would  be  of  very  smaH 
advantage.  Hence,  in  reading  the  history  of  any  country, 
fix  upon  two  or  three  of  the  most  interesting  epochs ;  make 
them  the  subject  of  particular  attention  ;  learn  the  spirit 
of  the  age,  and  the  private  life  and  fortunes  of  prominent 
individuals ;  in  a  word,  irtudy  these  periods  not  only  as  an- 
nalists, but  as  philosophers.  When  they  are  thus  studied, 
the  mind  can  hardly  fail  to  retun  them  ;  they  will  be  a  sort 
of  landmarks ;  and  ail  the  other  events  in  the  history  of 
the  country,  before  and  afterwards,  will  naturally  arrange 
themselves  in  reference  to  them.  The  memory  will  strong- 
ly seize  the  prominent  periods,  in  consequence  of  the  great 
interest  felt  in  them  ;  and  the  less  impoilant  parts  of  the 
history  of  the  country  will  be  likely  to  be  retained,  so 
far  as  is  necessary,  by  the  aid  of  the  principle  of  contiguity , 
and  wKhout  giving  them  great  attention. ^Further,  his- 
torical'charts  or  genealogical  trees  of  history  are  of  some 
assistance  for  a  similar  reason,  that  maps,  globes,  &c.  are 
in  geography. 

This  rule  for  strengthening  the  memory  will  apply  also 
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to  the  more  abstract  scienoea ^'In  eyery  science,  says 

Stewart,  (Elements,  ch.  vi,  §.  3,)  the  ideas,  about  which 
it  is  peculiarly  conversant,  are  connected  together  by  some 
asM>ciating  principle  ;  in  one  science,  for  instance,  by  asso* 
ciations  founded  on  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect ;  in 
another,  by  the  associations  founded  on  the  necessary  rela* 
tions  of  mathematical  truths/^ 

(IV,) —  T%t  order  jin  vMck  thing$  are  Imd  up  in  the  memanfjAomU 
be  the  order  of  nature. — In  nature  every  thing  has  its  ^pro- 
priate  place,  connections,  and  relations.  Nothing  is  insula- 
ted, and  wholly  cut  off,  as  it  were,  from  every  thing  else; 
but  whatever  exists  or  takes  place  falls  naturally  into  its 
allotted  position  within  the  great  sphere  of  creation  and 
events.  Hence  the  rule,  that  knowledge,  as  far  forth  as 
jKMsible,  should  exist  mentally  or  subjectively  in  the  same 
order  as  the  corresponding  objective  reality  exists*  Hie 
laws  of  the  mind  will  be  found  in  their  operation  to  act  ia 
harmony  with  the  laws  of  external  nature.  They  are,  in 
some  sense,  the  counterparts  of  each  other.  We  might  il- 
lustrate the  benefits  of  the  application  of  this  rule  by  re* 
ferring  to  almost  any  well  digested  scientific  article,  his- 
torical  narration,  poem,  &c.  But  perhaps  its  full  import 
will  be  more  readily  understood  by  an  instance  of  its  ut- 
ter violation. 

A  person  was  one  day  boasting,  in  the  presence  of  Foote 
the  comedian,  of  the  wonderful  facility,  with  which  he 
could  commit  any  thing  to  memory,  when  the  modem  Ar- 
istophanes said  he  would  write  down  a  dozen  lines  in 
prose,  wliich  he  could  not  commit  to  memory  in  as  many 
minutes.  Ths  man  of  great  memory  accepted  the  chal- 
lenge ;  a  wager  was  laid,  and  Foote  produced  the  follow- 
ing.— "So  she  went  into  the  garden  to  cut  a  cabbage-leaf 
to  make  an  apple  pie ;  and  at  the  same  time  a  great  she- 
bear,  coming  up  the  street,  pops  its  head  into  the  shop. 
What,no  soap  ?  So  he  died,and  she  very  imprudently  mar- 
ried the  barber  ;and  there  were  present  the  PiciniUnies, 
and  theJoblillies,  andthc  Garyulies,  and  the  grand  Panjan- 
drum himself,  with  the  little  round  button  at  the  top;  and 
they  all  fell  to  playing  catch  as  catch  can,  till  the  gunpowder 


ran  out  of  tke  keek  of  Iktar  h0flte.r_T!hK 

Foote  won  the 

menu  at  Hum 

nature 

the 

minds,  wfaa  IcA  to  idittk  mmA  amtzirMtx^  tarn  al. 
our  ;  bni  whtm  tkej  mek^^  in 

lormmc  wns  vsft  nscvt  xinsm^  nsk  mflMtc  vm* 

o  

■itiimsyk  kaflCcMjt^  ami^  limniiif  litftfrmiiiiu  Tii» 
seems  to  be  m  gmeni  and  utr'iMrtr  jmt  nl  mt  aano^u 
It  is  applicdbk  a^aaiDT  u»  rvpr  sr-4paaj  mmp-jntaiiem^ 
and  to  CTCTf  camtaaittkBi  rf  jMana;  art—  1*.  mjiiiiii 
iTf4^«*^#i«  ipe  hare  kad  iiirsianfi  ln^  ^tafcr  li'  n*  »aulkL  mA 
on  tke  body  aad  the  asbid.  Tk*  2«<^«w  itf 
found  to  aapuie  rtivaigtb  aad  anacMat  17 
Tbere  are  kabiu  of  lawrjs'iM  aad  if  waiprnr  aa  -  ai 
as  of  percqitioa  ;  and  vc  dhaS  he  aUe  ss^  oeai>!£  2iie 
tence  andoperatioa  of  ihe 
come  to  qxak  of  frurani^  iaiiip'inraa  A^  ^  A« 
principk  applies  f  ijasHy  10  2^  mcaaw?.  wt  me  awit  So 
secure  its 
or  exercise,  00  wbicii  tbey 


§.J55.Qr 


Among  other  meam  af  aidmf  tbe  muMrr.  is  is 
recommended  to  comout  to  wriua^  tbe  kaoarfa<ijp>^  srladb 
we  acqoira.  Tbis  practice,  if  asd  earned  too  tm^  so  as 
greatly  to  supersede  tke  difeci  ^'ftrmr  of  tbe 
attended  with  certain  adTaata^ca,  wbidb  jaiiify  aa 

sional  resorting  to  it. (1>  Ofiea  m  tbe  coarse  of  a  per* 

son's  opportunities  of  reedmg  and  of  iaiereoane  wjib  tbe 
world,  he  becomes  acquainted  with  CKts,  with  which  he 
is  unwilling  to  burden  liis  memory,  and  which  he  is  eqaal« 
ly  unwilling  to  lose.  Here  it  is  proper  to  resort  to  this 
method,  which,  at  the  same  time,  leaves  the  memory  tree 
tor  other  subjects,  and  retains  what  may  be  found  at  some 
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future  period  importaot. (f)  fn  the  progress  of  a  per- 
son's experience  and  investigations,  he  arrives  at  certain 
important  conclusions;  for  in  literature,  and  in  the  depart- 
ments of  science,  and  in  the  philosophy  of  human  con- 
duct, there  are  certain  principles  to  be  ascertuned,  which 
hold  a  first  rank,  and  exert  their  influence  on  all  collateral 
inquiries.  The  means  or  process,  by  which  he  arrived  at 
them,  is  permitted  to  fade  away  from  the  mind,  because 
he  has  no  desire  to  remember  it.  But  it  may  often  be 
found  desirable  to  call  in  the  Md  of  writing  in  order 
to  prevent  the  possibility  of  a  like  result  with  those  im- 
portant principles,  which  he  has  established  with  no 
small  labour.  These  occasional  records  will  not  only  se- 
cure the  great  truths  he  has  gained ;  but  will  furnish 
land-marks  of  the  gradual  developement  of  the  mind,  and 
profitable  intimations  concerning  the  laws,  by  which  it  is 
governed. 

§.  356.  O/Mnemonki  or  syttemi  of  orHjicial  memonf* 

We  shall  conclude  these  suggestions,  on  the  subject  d 
aiding  and  improving  the  memory,  by  a  remark  or  two 
on  the  method  or  system  of  mnemonics. 

By  a  system  of  mnemonics  or  of  articial  memory  if 
meant  ^^a  method  of  connecting  in  the  mind  things  diffi- 
cult to  be  remembereil,  with  things  easily  remembered,  so 
as  to  enable  it  to  retain  and  recollect  the  former  by  means 

of  the  latter." The  things  easy  to  be  remembered  arc 

short  and  simple  verses,  or  the  walls  and  compartments  of 
a  room,  or  grotesque  pictures,  and  the  like.  Important 
facts  are  to  be  connected  with  these,  in  the  expectation, 
that  the  former  will  be  remembered  because  the  latter  are. 

It  is  no  doubt  possible  to  give  a  temporary  aid  to  the 
memory  by  such  arbitrary  arrangements  ;  by  associating 
our  ideas  with  a  set  of  sounds,  places,  and  images.  Such 
assistance  may  occasionally  be  of  some  advantange  to  pub- 
lic speakers,  and  to  persons,  who  are  called  to  remember 
a  large  number  of  insulated  facts.  But  there  is  reason  to 
fear  that  the  benefit  is  more  than  counterbalanced  by  bur- 
dening and  distracting  the  memory  with  what  is  allowed- 
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ly  frivolous  and  perhaps  ridiculous.  However  this  may 
be,  it  is  generally  admitted  to  be  the  fact,  that  those 
systems,  that  are  proposed  for  use  at  the  present  time, 
are  too  complicated  for  plans,  which  profess  to  render  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge  more  easy.  They  can  never  be 
adopted  into  general  use,  unless  they  are  rendered  more 
simple ;  nor  do  we  apprehend,  that  a  person,  who  fol- 
lows the  rules  for  strengthening  and  applying  the  memory 
above  laid  down,  will  stand  greatly  in  need  of  any  other 
helps  in  recollecting  most  things,  that  will  be  useful  and 
important. 

Note.  Those,  who  are  desirous  to  see  the  fore- 
going topics  more  fully  discussed,  are  referred  to  Locke's 
Essay,  Bk.  II.  ch.  x  ;  Reid's  Essays  on  the  Intellec- 
tual Powers,  III. ;  Beattie  on  the  Memory  ;  Helve- 
tius,  De  L'  Esprit,  Disc  III,  chs.  hi,  iv.  ;  De  L' 
Homme,  Sect.  II,  ch.  xi.  ;  Stewart's  Elements,  Chap, 
yi.*;  Brown's  Lects.  xli.;  Cabanis,  Rapports  du  Phys- 
ique et  du  Moral  de  L'  Homme,  Mtfm,  IV.  §.  x.  ;  not  to 
mention  other  writers  on  this  subject  too  numerous  to  be 

specified. ^For   an  account   of  Systems  of   Artificial 

Memory,  see  the  New  Art  of  Memory  on  the  Principles  of 
M*  Gregor  von  Feinagle,  London,  Sd  ed.  1813, 


CHAPTER     SIXTH. 


DURATION  OF  MEMORY. 

§.  357.  RidoraHon  ofthMighU  and  feelingt,  tuppoad  to  be  en- 
tirely forgotten. 

Before  quitting  the  subject  of  memory,  there  ii  anoth- 
er point  of  view,  not  wholly  wanting  in  interest,  in  which 
it  is  susceptible  of  being  considered  ;  and  that  is  the  per- 
manency or  duration  of  its  power  to  call  up  its  past  expe- 
riences. It  is  said  to  have  been  an  opinion  of  Lord  Bacon, 
that  no  thoughts  are  lost,  that  they  continue  virtually  to 
exist,  and  that  the  soul  possesses  within  itself  laws,  which, 
whenever  fully  brought  into  action,  will  be  found  capable 
of  producing  the  prompt  and  perfect  restoration  of  the 
collected  acts  and  feelings  of  its  whole  past  existence. 

This  opinion,  which  other  able  writers  have  fallen  in 
with,  is  clearly  worthy  of  examination,  especially  when 
we  consider,  that  it  has  a  practical  bearing,  and  involves 
important  moral  and  religious  consequences.  Some  one 
will  perhaps  inquire,  is  it  possible,  is  it  in  the  nature  of 
things,  that  we  should  be  able  to  recall  the  million  of  lit- 
tle acts  and  feelings,  which  have  transpired  in  the  whole 
course  of  our  lives  ?  Let  such  an  inquirer  be  induced  to 
consider,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  memory  has  its  fixed 
laws,  in  virtue  of  which  the  mental  exercises  are  recalled; 
and  that  there  can  be  found  no  direct  and  satisfactory 
proof  of  such  laws  ever  wholly  ceasing  to  exist.     That 
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the  operation  of  those  laws  appears  to  be  weakened,  and 
is  in  (act  weakened,  by  lapse  of  time,  is  admitted ;  but 
while  the  frequency,  promptness,  and  strength  of  their 
action  may  be  diminished  in  any  assignable  degree,  the 
laws  themselves  yet  remain.  This  is  the  view  of  the 
subject,  which  at  first  obviously  and  plainly  presents  it* 
self;  and  we  may  venture  to  add,  is  recommended  by 
common  experience.     «» 

It  is  known  to  every  one,  that  thoughts  and  feelings 
sometimes  unexpectedly  recur,  which  had  slumbered  in 
forgetfulness  for  years.  Days  and  months  and  years  have 
rolled  on  ;  new  scenes  and  situations  occupy  us  ;  and  all 
we  felt  and  saw  and  experienced  in  those  former  days 
and  years  appears  to  be  clothed  in  impenetrable  darkness. 
But  suddenly  some  unexpected  event,  the  sight  of  a  water- 
fall, of  a  forest,  of  a  house,  a  peculiarly  pleasant  or  gloomy 
day,  a  mere  change  of  countenance,  a  word,  almost  any 
thing  we  can  imagine,  arouses  the  soul,  and  gives  a  new 
and  vigorous  turn  to  its  meditations.  At  such  a  moment 
we  are  astonished  at  the  novel  revelations  which  are  made, 
the  recollections  which  are  called  forth,  the  resurrection 
of  withered  hopes  and  perished  sorrows,  of  scenes  and 
companionships,  that  seemed  to  be  utterly  lost. 

^'Lulled  in  the  couHtless  chambers  of  the  brain,  » 

<^Our  thoughts  are  linked  by  many  a  hidden  chain. 
''Awake  but  one,  and  k),  what  myriads  rise! 
"Each  stamps  its  image,  as  theotlier  flies. 

This  is  perhaps  a  faint  exhibition  of  that  perfect  res- 
toration  of  thought,  which  Bacon  and  other  philosophic 
minds  have  supposed  to  be  possible.  But,  if  the  state- 
ment be  correct,  it  is  undoubtedly  one  circumstance 
among  others  in  support  of  that  sentiment,  although  of 
subordinate  weight. 

§.  358.  Mental  action  quickened  by  influence  on  the  physical 

system. 

The  ability  of  the  mind  to  restore  its  past  experiences 
depends,  in  some  degree,  on  the  state  of  the    physic« 

e2 
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ftl  ■]nleni.  In  the  preoeding  chapter  it  was  stated,  (and 
some  fiicts  were  referred  to  in  proof  of  it,)  that  there  is  a 
connection  existing  between  the  mind  and  the  body,  and 
that  a  reciprocal  influence  is  exercised.  It  is  undoubted- 
ly true,  that  the  mental  action  is  ordinarily  increased  or 
diminbhed,  according  as  the  body  is  more  or  less  affected. 
And  may  not  the  exercise  of  the  laws  of  memory  be  quick- 
ened, as  well  as  the  action  of  other  powers  ?  While  it  is 
admitted,  that  an  influence  on  the  body  exerts  an  influence 
on  the  mind,  may  it  not  be  true,  that  this  general  influence 
sometimes  takes  the  particular  shape  of  exciting  the  re- 
collection, and  of  restoring  long-past  events  ? 

There  are  various  focis,  having  a  bearing  on  this  inqui- 
ry, and  which  seem  to  show,  that  such  suggestions  are 
not  wholly  destitute  of  foundation. 

It  af^ieara  from  the  statements  of  persons,  who  have 
been  on  the  point  of  drowning,  but  have  been  rescued 
firom  that  situation,  that  the  operations  of  their  minds  wane 
peculiarly  quickened.  In  this  wonderful  activity  of  the 
mental  principle,  the  whole  past  life,  with  its  thousand 
minute  incidents,  has  almost  simultaneously  passed  before 
them,  and  been  viewed  as  in  a  mirror.  Scoies  and 
situations  long  gone  by,  and  associates  not  seen  for  years, 
and  perhaps  buried  and  dissolved  in  the  grave,  came  rush- 
ing in  upon  the  field  of  intellectual  vision,  in  all  the  activ- 
ity and  distinctness  of  real  existence. 

If  such  be  the  general  experience  in  cases  of  this  kind,  it 
confirms  a  number  of  important  views ;  placing  beyond 
doubt,  that  there  is  a  connection  between  the  mind  and 
body;  that  the  mental  operation  is Vsui^cptible  of  being 
quickened  ;  and  that  such  increase  of^ction  may  be  attri- 
butable, in  part  at  least,  to  an  influence  on  the  body.  The 
proximate  cause  of  the  great  accelleration  of  the  intellectual 
acts,  in  cases  of  drowning,  appears  to  be,  (as  will  be  found 
to  be  the  fact  in  many  other  similar  cases,)  an  aficction  of 
the  brain.  That  is  to  say  ;  in  consequence  of  the  sus|>en- 
sion  of  respiration ,  the  blood  is  prevented  from  readily 
circulating  through  the  lungs,  and  hence  becomes  accumu- 
lated in  the  brain.      It  would  seem,   that   the    blood   is 
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never  thrown  into  the  braui  in  unusual  quantities,  without 
being  attended  with  unusual  mental  affections.* 

§.  359.  Ckher  itutancts  ofqwiekened  menial  actum  and  of  a 

restoraHon  of  thoughts. 

The  doctrine,  which  has  been  proposed,  that  the  men- 
tal action  may  be  quickened,  and  that  there  may  be  a  res- 
toration or  remembrance  of  all  former  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings, is  undoubtedly  to  be  received  or  rejected  in  view  of 
fiu;ts.  The  only  question  in  this  case  as  in  others  is.  What 
is  truth  ?    And  how  are  we  to  arrive  at  the  truth  ? 

If  the  facts,  which  have  been  referred  to,  be  not  enough 
to  enable  one  to  form  an  opinion,  there  are  others  of  a  like 
tendency,  and  in  a  less  uncertain  form.  A  powerful  dis- 
ease, while  at  some  times  it  prostrates  the  mind,  at  others 
imparts  to  it  a  more  intense  action.  The  following  passage 
from  a  recent  work,  (although  the  cause  of  the  mental  ex- 
citement, in  the  instance  mentioned  in  it,  is  not  stated,)  may 
properly  be  appealed  to  in  this  connection. — ^^  Past  feel- 
ings, even  should  they  be  those  of  our  earliest  moments  of 
infancy , never  cease  to  be  under  the  influence  of  the  law  of 
association,  and  they  are  constantly  liable  to  be  renova- 
ted, even  to  the  latest  period  of  life,  although  they  may 
be  in  so  faint  a  state  as  not  to  be  the  object  of  consciousness. 

It  is  evident  then,  that  a  cause  of  mental  excitement  may 
so  act  upon  a  sequence  of  extremely  faint  feelings,  as  to 
render  ideas,  of  which  the  mind  had  long  been  previously 
unconscious,  vivid  objects  of  consciousness.  Thus  it  is  re- 
corded of  a  female  in  France,  that  while  she  was  subjected 
to  such  an  influence,  the  memory  of  the  Armorican  lan- 


^Pcrsons,  who  have  been  in  a  drowning  situation,  have  asserted, 
that  the  time,  although  it  was  but  a  few  moments,  appeared  exceeding- 
ly long.  It  might  be  inquired,  whether  this  circumstance  has  not  a 
connection  with  the  principle  laid  down  at  §.  309.  It  there  appeared, 
that  duration  would  seem  to  be  greater  or  less,  in  proportion  to  the  a- 
mount  in  the  succession  of  thought.  If,  therefore,  in  a  given  time,  the 
mental  action  be  greatly  accelerated,  that  period  naturally  appears  much 
longer,  than  the  same  length  of  time,  when  the  mental  action  is  less. 
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gnage,  which  she  had  lost  rince  she  was  a  child,  suddenly 
returned."* 

^.  SCO.  Effect  an  Iht  menwry  of  a  serert  attack  4^ fever. 

We  may  add  here  the  following  account  of  the  mental 
aflRKtions  of  an  intelligent  American  trayeller.  He  was 
travelling  in  the  state  of  Illinois,  and  suflfered  the  commoo 
lot  of  visitants  from  other  climates,  in  being  takeo  down 
with  a  bilious  fever. — ^^  I  am  a^rare,  he  remarks,  that  ev- 
ery sufferer  in  this  way  is  apt  to  think  his  own  case  extra- 
ordinary. My  physicians  agreed  with  all  who  saw  me, 
that  my  case  was  so.  As  very  few  live  to  record  the  is- 
sue of  a  sickness  like  mine,  and  as  you  have  requested  me, 
and  as  I  have  promised  to  be  particular,  I  will  rdate  some 
of  the  circumstances  of  this  disease.  And  it  is  in  my  view 
desirable  in  the  bitter  agony  of  such  diseases,  that  more  of 
the  symptoms,  sensations,  and  sufferings  should  be  record- 
etl  than  have  been  ;  and  that  others,  in  similar  predica- 
ments,, may  know,  that  some  before  them  have  had  aulfar* 
ings  like  theirs,  and  have  survived  them. 

I  had  had  a  fever  before,  and  had  risen  and  been  dress- 
ed every  day.  But  in  this,  with  the  first  day  I  was  pros- 
trated to  infantine  weakness,  and  felt  with  its  first  attack, 
that  it  was  a  thing  very  different  from  what  I  had  vet  ex- 
perienced. Paroxysms  of  derangement  occurred  the  third 
day,  and  this  was  to  mc  a  new  state  of  mind.  That  state 
of  disease,  in  which  partial  derangement  is  mixed  with  a 
consciousness  generally  sound,  and  a  sensibility  prenatu- 
raJly  excited,  I  should  suppose  the  most  distressing  of  all 
its  forms.  At  the  same  time  that  I  was  unable  to  recog- 
nize my  friends,  I  was  informed,  that  my  memory  teas  mart 
than  ordinarily  exact  ^  retentive^  and  that  I  repealed  tchole  passa- 
ges in  the  different  languages^  ithich  I  kneu^triiJi  entire  accuracy.  I 
recitedy  mthotU  losing  or  misplacing  a  tcord^  a  passage  of  poetry  ^ 
wfiich  I  could  not  so  repeat,  after  I  had  recovered  my  health^'^ 

•Hiblerts  Philosophy  of  Api  aritions,  Ft.  IV,  Ch.  5. 

t Flints  Rec<»llpctions  of  the  Valley  ol  the  Mississippi,  Letter  14. 
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§  361.     •Spproval  and  illustrations  of  these  tfiews  from  Cok- 

ridge. 

An  opinion,  favourable  to  the  doctrine  of  the  durabili- 
ty of  memory  and  the  ultimate  restoration  of  thought  and 
feeling,  is  expressed  in  the  Biographia  Literaria  of  S.  T. 
Coleridge,  in  an  article  on  the  Laws  of  association.  In  con- 
firmation of  it,  the  writer  introduces  a  statement  of  cer- 
tain facts,  which  became  known  to  him  in  a  tour  in  Ger- 
many in  1798,  to  the  following  effect. 

In  a  Catholic  town  of  Germany,  a  young  woman  of 
four  or  five  and  twenty,  who  could  neither  read  nor  write, 
was  seized  with  a  nervous  fever,  during  which  she  was  in- 
cessantly talking  Greek,  Latin,  and  Hebrew,  with  much 
pomp  and  distinctness  of  enunciation.  The  case  attracted 
much  attention,  and  many  sentences,  which  she  uttered, 
being  taken  down  by  some  learned  persons  present,  were 
found  to  be  coherent  and  hitelligible,  each  for  itself,  but 
with  little  or  no  connection  with  each  other.  Of  the  He- 
brew only  a  small  portion  could  be  traced  to  the  Bible ; 
the  remainder  was  that  form  of  Hebrew,  which  is  usually 
called  Rabbinic.  Ignorant,  and  simple,  and  harmless,  as 
this  young  woman  was  known  to  be,  no  one  suspected  any 
deception  ;  and  no  explanation  could  for  a  long  time  be 
given,  although  inquiries  were  made  for  that  purpose,  in 
different  families,  where  she  had  resided,  as  a  servant. 

Through  the  zeal,  however,  and  philosophical  spirit  of 
a  young  physician,  all  the  necessary  information  was  in 
the  end  obtained.  '  The  woman  was  of  poor  parents,  and 
at  nine  years  of  age  had  been  kindly  taken  to  be  brought 
up  by  an  old  Protestant  minister,  who  lived  at  some  dis- 
tance. He  was  a  very  learned  man  ;  being  not  only  a 
great  Hebraist,  but  acquainted  also  with  Rabbinical  wri- 
tings, the  Greek  and  Latin  Fathers,  &c.  The  p<issagcs, 
which  had  been  taken  down  in  the  delirious  ravings  of  the 
young  woman,  were  found  by  the  physician  precisely  to 
agree  with  pass<iges  in  some  books  in  those  languages, 
which  had  formerly  belonged  to  him.  But  these  facts 
were  not  a  full  explanation  of  the  case.      It  apix^arcd  on 
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furiber  inquiry,  that  the  patriarchal  protestaat  had  been 
in  the  habit  for  many  years  of  walking  up  and  down  apaa- 
sagc  of  his  house,  into  which  the  kitchen  door  opened, 
and  to  read  to  himself  with  a  loud  ▼oice,  out  of  his  tar 
vourite  books.  This  attracted  the  notice  of  the  poor  and 
ignorant  domestic,  whom  he  had  taken  into  his  fiunily ; 
the  passages  made  an  impression  on  her  memory  ;  and 
although  probably  for  a  long  time  beyond  the  readi  of 
her  recollection  when  in  health,  they  were  at  last  viTidly 
restored,  and  were  uttered  in  the  way  above-mentioMed, 
in  consequence  of  the  feverish  state  of  the  physical  system ; 
particularly  of  the  brain. 

From  this  instance,  and  from  several  others  of  the 
same  kind,  which  Mr.  Coleridge  asserts  can  be  brought  up, 
he  is  inclined  to  educe  the  following  positions  or  wabmor 
ces. (1 )  Our  thoughts  may,  for  an  indefinite  time*  ex- 
ist in  the  same  order,  in  which  they  existed  originally, 
and  in  a  latent  or  imperceptible  state.  (2)  At  m  fisvcr- 
ish  state  of  the  brain,  (and  of  course  any  other  peculiari- 
ty in  the  bodily  condition,)  cannot  create  thought  itself, 
nor  make  any  approximation  to  it,  but  can  only  opente 
as  an  excitement  or  quickener  to  the  intellectual  princi- 
ple ;  it  is,  therefore,  probable,  that  all  thoughts  are,  in 
themselves,  imperishable. (3)  In  order  greatly  to  in- 
crease tlie  power  of  the  intellect,  he  supposes  it  would  re- 
quire only  a  different  organization  of  its  material  accom- 
paniment.  (4)   And,  therefore,  he  concludes  the  book 

of  final  judgment,  which,  the  Scriptures  inform  us,  will  at 
the  last  day  be  presented  before  the  individuals  of  the  hu- 
man race,  may  be  no  other,  than  the  investment  of  the 
soul  with  a  celestial  instead  of  a  terrestrial  body  ;  and  that 
this  may  be  sufficient  to  restore  the  perfect  record  of  the 
multitude  of  its  past  experiences.  He  supposes,  it  may 
be  altogether  consistent  with  the  nature  of  a  living  spirit, 
that  heaven  and  earth  should  sooner  pass  away,  than  that 
a  i^i^gle  act,  or  thought,  should  be  loosened  and  effectual- 
ly struck  off  from  the  great  chain  of  its  operations. — In 
giving  these  conchisions,  the  exact  language  of  the  writer 
has  not   bcon  followed,  but  the  statement    made  will   Ik* 
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found  to  give  wkal  criemriy  eeems  to  hsTe  been  his  bwmi- 
ing. 

§•  362.  •JJppfioafton  ^Ik^  primajfik$  pf  Amm  ckofitr  to  tdrntaXum. 

Whether  the  comidenitiont,  which  hare  been  brought 
forward,  lead  satisbctorilv  to  the  conclusion  of  the  dura- 
bility  of  memory  and  of  the  povible  restoration  of  all 
mental  exercises,  must  erf*  course  be  submitted  to  each 
one's  priTate  judgment.  But  on  the  supposition,  that 
they  do,  it  must  occur  to  CTery  one,  that  certain  practical 
applications  closely  connect  themselTCs  with  this  subject. — 
The  principle  in  question  has,  among  other  things,  a  bear- 
ing on  the  education  of  the  young ;  furnishing  a  new  rea- 
son for  the  utmost  circumspection  in  conducting  it.  The 
term  education,  in  application  to  the  human  mind,  is  ve- 
ry eztensiTe ;  it  includes  the  example  and  advice  of  parents, 
and  the  influence  of  associates,  as  well  as  more  direct  and 
formal  instruction.  Now  if  the  doctrine  under  consider- 
ation be  true,  it  follows  that  a  single  remark  of  a  profli- 
gate and  injurious  tendency,  made  by  a  parent  or  some 
other  person  in  the  presence  of  a  child,  though  forgotten 
and  neglected  at  the  time,  may  be  suddenly  and  vividly  re- 
called some  twenty,  thirty,  or  even  forty  years  after.  \% 
may  be  restored  to  the  mind  by  a  multitude  of  unforeseen 
circumstances,  and  even  those  of  the  most  trifling  kind  ; 
and  even  at*  the  late  period,wben  the  voice,  that  uttered  it, 
is  silent  in  the  grave,  may  exert  a  most  pernicious  influ- 
ence. It  may  lead  to  unkindness ;  it  may  be  seized  and 
cherished  as  a  justification  of  secret  moral  and  religious 
delinquencies;  it  may  prompt  to  a  violation  of  public  laws; 
and  in  a  multitude  of  ways  conduct  to  sin,  to  ignominy, 
and  wretchedness.  Great  care,  therefore,  ought  to  be  ta- 
ken,not  to  utter  unadvised,  false,  and  evil  sentiments  in  the 
hearing  of  the  young,  in  the  vain  expectation  that  they  will 
do  no  hurt,  because  they  will  be  speedily  and  irrecoverably 
lost. 

And  for  the  same  reason,  great  care  and  pains  should 
be  taken  to  introduce  truth  into  the  mind,  and  all  correct 
moral  and  religious  principles.     Suitably  impress,  on  the 
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mind  of  a  child,  the  existence  of  a  God  and  his  parental 
authority ;  teach  the  pure  and  benevolent  outlines  of  the 
Redeemer's  character,  and  the  great  truths  and  hopes  of 
the  Gospel ;  and  these  instructions  form  essential  links  in 
the  grand  chain  of  memory,  which  no  change  of  circum- 
stances, nor  lapse  of  time,  nor  combination  of  power  can 
ever  wholly  strike  out.  They  have  their  place  assigniMl 
them  ;  and  though  they  may  be  concealed,  they  cannot  be 
obliterated.  There  they  are,  and  there  they  always  will  be. 
They  may  perhaps  cease  to  exercise  their  appropriate 
influence,  and  not  be  recalled  for  years ;  the  pressure  of 
the  business  and  of  the  cares  of  life  may  have  driven  them 
out  from  every  prominent  position,  and  buried  them  for  a 
time.  But  the  period  of  their  resurrection  is  always  at 
hand ;  although  it  may  not  be  possible  for  the  limited 
knowledge  of  man  to  detect  the  signs  of  it.  Perhaps  ia 
the  hour  of  temptation  to  crime,  they  come  forth  like 
forms  and  voices  from  the  dead,  and  with  more  than  their 
original  freshness  and  power ;  perhaps  in  the  hour  of  mis- 
fortune, in  the  prison-house,  or  in  the  land  of  baniskniaiit, 
they  pay  their  visitations,  and  impart  a  consolation,^ 
nothing  else  could  have  supplied  ;  they  come  with  the 
gel  tones  of  parental  reproof  and  love,  and  preserve  the 
purity,  and  check  the  despondency  of  the  soul. 

§.  363.   Connectiofi  of  this  doctrine  itilh  the  final  judgment 

and  afxUurt  life. 

There  remains  one  remark  more,  of  a  practical  na- 
ture, to  be  made. The  views,  which  have  been  pro- 
posed in  res|K?ct  to  the  ultimate  restoration  of  all  mental 
experiences,  may  be  regarded  as  in  accordance  with  the 
Divine  Word.  It  may  be  safely  affirmed,  that  no  mental 
principle,  which,  on  a  fair  interpretation,  is  laid  down  in 
that  sacred  book,  will  be  found  to  be  at  variance  with 
the  common  experience  of  mankind.  The  doctrine  of 
the  Bible,  in  respect  to  a  future  judgment,  may  well  be 
supposed  to  involve  considerations,  relative  to  man^s  in- 
tellectual and  moral  condition.     In  various  passages,  the 
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Scriptares  plainly  and  explicitly  tearli,  tluiit  tb«  Hm^'mmr  iu 
tbe  last  day  shall  judge  the  worlds  and  tliai  ail  aImJI  Ur 
jodged  according  to  the  deeds  done  in  tbe  bodr,  i»l04l«#rr 
they  be  good,  or  whether  they  be  eril.*  But  »u  ob^^^nitf 
has  sometimes  been  raised  of  this  sort,  tb«t  trr  «4Mi  wr^trf 
feel  the  justice  of  that  decision  without  a  iutcnrU^di;^  of  ow 
whole  past  life,  on  which  it  i*  founded*  «ud  tkta  ib^  i^ 
impossible.  It  was  probably  this  ob/^etMi  tbntf  M' 
Coleridge  had  in  view,  when  be  proposed  tl^  ^/ptunf^  ,fiM«t 
the  clothing  of  the  soul  with  a  onkMsMi..  M0A:it^l  *4  •  U:f  #*»> 
trial  body,  would  be  suflkieut  U^  rtisiiU/f^  tb#^  l^:rli>^  r«>'>w4 
of  its  past  experiences. 

In  rrfereoce  to  tkk  oLiectmn  U0  tbe  s^>ri>^.v'«u  4^^^«i^ 
of  a  final  judgment,  tbe  remark  mrt^i/aiiv  yt^ai^it^^  M<mM 
that  it  seems  to  derive  its  fAMtmikniAy  ^iti^Sy  U^h^  m«  ma*. 
perfect  view  of  tbe  conslhutwi  <^  tb«:  bvaMuu  mjamI      i«  i# 
thought,  that  we  eansot  be  €xiuMivu«  W  w#  wbvU  ^^mH 
life,becaQae  it  is  utterly  Cofg^MUA.iMid  M;tJU9#«iw*,w1Uvli^ 
irrecoTcrable.     But  tbe  tr«dL  mhhhi  t^  U;  iW  m^mj^  i# 
isho^  forgotten ;  tbe  prifAjmifJdr  tbut  ««  i^UUi  U  ttMi*  iv 
recall  oor  pa«t  tko«iebtAr  smn  ui^  t^^eiffjy  <b««Mu«h4«/<}  mW  m 
does  not  hrroi  wboJ;  v  «rjcuii><^      TbA  >#\^i»«:#  vf  f^^M^mu 
isoenee  slomben.  Wi  <m»  iha  <La      4k.<  tb^  jsyj^^i^nAtt,  <Uy ; 
we  are  eotircly  at  ixu>a^}  vu  »u>f>^^M#:  JfVM*  irW  «»«  kA*vw 
of  the  mind,  tbal  a  w^:*  i^y^iai^:    inut   m^L  4;Ja4m1^  y^^Ad 
before  os  tbe  yur^x  U/ruu  ttu<!  •  «r^«ai^irj!('.^^  iM  tU:  p,^ , 


*See  tke  &Mp^  '/  i.n.t   Cuit>.  ^  ••!  !t^    -A  i^ftu*^  vUt^-^  |«mm»k/# 
ingfSnd  w>w  M,«ii^  «.u^  o«4K  iAi«il  U-^  tU  v'^.i^-  4/  cL»  huL'jIAMA^ 

mad  th«T,  tkSEt  b<»r    «H«.l    if«*      I'^X  m  tU  f¥f.i^n»  <«MU    lllr  AA,  iit4«jMalf, 

him  aatkontj  tv  «2k««m6(  ^«4iriMfl^  4iU>v.  v^4«kii«»  i^  •#  u««  ib^^  i^iu^. 

their  gnrt^y  «Rxa.'«  iu<»A:'  A«it  1  -ji-'a.  *'.<<!  hUlU  '//lui:  ^^'X,  tut)  *Ju^  tiav* 
dose  ^«*^,  t«  v.ri^  f«^vrr«M^4i9f  v^  i;l^  Mjd  ^U^  tli^f  itnv^.  o^^ir  ^t*/^ 
to  tke  w^mMff.f-Xifm  f4  ^tMuunfiML^  * 


«) 
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lo  that  each  one  shall  read  for  himself  his  own  sentencet 
and  be  satisfied  of  its  justice. 

We  may  venture  to  assert,  that  there  is  not  only  noth- 
ing in  the  nature  of  the  human  mind  adverse  to  this  sup- 
position; but  on  the  contrary, that  the  various  facts,  which 
have  been  referred  to,  are  much  in  its  favour.  They 
show  not  merely  that  there  is  a  possibility  of  all  our  past 
experiences  being  recalled,  but  also  that  there  is  no  want  of 
causes,  by  which  what  is  possible  may  be  converted  in- 
to reality.  And  if  that  be  the  case,  it  is  not  necessuy 
to  suppose,  as  many  people  appear  to  do,  that  the  multi- 
tude of  our  good  and  evil  thoughts  can  be  preserved  and 
ultimately  brought  out,  only  by  being  laid  up  in  the 
memory  of  the  Supreme  Being.  The  human  mind  itsdf 
is  a  safe  repository.  The  soul  of  every  man  is  a  world  in 
itself,  complete  in  all  its  parts,  in  its  laws,  and  powers, 
and  experiences ;  which  nothing  but  the  command  of  its 
Creator  can  permanently  sever,  and  annihilate. 

Nor  is  this  an  unpleasing  reflection.  It  is  tme,  that  these 
views  add  a  fearful  solemnity  to  the  transactions  of  thai 
great  day,  ^'for  which  all  other  days  were  made/'  inas- 
much as  they  place  in  the  mouths  of  all  the  wicked  their 
own  condemnation.  But  their  tendency  is  to  elevate  the 
dignity  of  our  spiritual  nature,  and  to  enhance  the  happi- 
ness of  those,  who  have  not  sought  and  secured  their 
downfall.  The  memory  even  of  their  former  sin  and  un- 
worthiness  will  have  its  value ;  it  will  tend  to  fill  up  the 
measure  of  their  gratitude.  The  days  of  humanity  will 
be  contrasted  with  the  days  of  spiritual  life;  and  the  dimness 
and  restrictions  of  earth  with  the  brightness  and  expan- 
sions of  heaven.  It  is  our  present  humanity, which  makes 
our  spirit  weak ;  an  angcFs  nature  will  make  it  strong. 
Freed  from  the  encumbrances  of  the  flesh,  quickened  by 
the  presentation  of  the  glorious  objects  of  a  higher  state  of 
being,  there  will  be  a  |)erpetual  acquisition,a  going  forth 
without  retrocession,  mistake,  or  weariness,to  an  acquaint- 
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ance  with  what  eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  nor  the 
heart  of  man  conceived  of. 

§.  364.    Of  the  views  and  notions  ichich  are  communicaled  by 

thefacuUy  of  memory. 

On  leaving  the  general  subject  of  memory,  we  again 
deem  it  proper  to  recal  to  mind,  that  this  susceptibilty 
may  rightly  be  considered  a  source  of  knowledge.  It  is 
certain  that  without  this  power  we  could  not  have  an  ac- 
quaintance with  those  ideas  and  that  knowledge,  which 
are  directly  connected  with  it ;  such  as  is  expressed  by 
the  words,  remember,  remembrances,  recollection,  recall- 
ing, remembering,  &c. — It  may  not,  however,.be  essential 
to  insist  particularly  on  this,  since  the  origin  of  these  no- 
tions has  already  been  ascribed  to  Consciousness.  But  if 
weascribe  them  to  Consciousness,  on  the  ground  of  con- 
sidering them  as  indicative  of  what  takes  place  within  and 
pertains  directly  to  the  mind,  we  may  also  with  some  ap. 
pearance  of  truth,  though  for  a  different  reason,  ascribe 
them  to  the  precise  susceptibility,  without  whose  existence 
and  operations  such  consciousness  could  not  have  been 
had. 

Besides  the  knowledge,  directly  connected  with  the 
exercise  of  the  memory,  it  is  to  be  considered  as  indispen- 
sably subservient  to  suggestion,  to  relative  suggestion,  to 
reasoning,  to  imagination,  and,  in  a  word,  to  the  whole 
mental  action.  All  those  words  and  phrases,  which  ex- 
press ideas  of  the  past,  as  yesterday,  last  week  or  month 
or  year,  are  expressive  of  notions,  which  could  not  have 
been  possessed,  in  their  full  extent,  without  the  aid  of 
memory.  It  is  true,  that  these  notions  are  relative,  as  we 
have  already  had  occasion  to  notice  under  the  head  of 
RELATIVE  SUGGESTION.  But  evidently  there  would  have 
been  no  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  the  feeling  of  rela- 
tion, if  the  power  of  memory  had  not  been  possessed. 
Again,  the   memory  is    continually  employed,    and    its 
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decisions  relied  upon  in  reasoning  ;  so  that  whatever  new 
perceptions  are  directly  ascribed  to  the  reasoning,  may  in- 
directly be  ascribed  to  the  memory.  And  similar  views 
will  hold  in  respect  to  other  mental  susceptibilities. 

But  it  must  be  admitted,that  it  is  difficult  fully  and  pre* 
cisely  to  point  out  all  the  notions,  which  result  from  memo- 
ry ,as  also  its  various  applications  in  relation  to  other  pow- 
ers. Nor  can  this  be  surprising,  when  we  consider,  thai 
it  gives  a  new  aspect  to  every  thing.  All  nature  presents 
a  new  view  in  consequence  of  memory.  The  dust  we 
tread  on  is  not,  in  the  view  of  the  mind,  the  same  as  it 
would  be  without  that  faculty  ;  we  contemplate  it  not  on- 
ly as  it  is,  but  as  it  was ;  as  it  was  burdened  by  other 
plants  and  flowers;  as  it  was  trodden  upon  oy  other  inhab- 
itants ;  as  the  sacred  repository  of  those  who  lived  in  for- 
mer times.  The  sun  in  the  heavens  is  not  the  same  sun, 
which  he  would  be,  if  man  could  not  remember  ;  it  is  the 
sun,  not  of  (o-day  merely,  but  of  a  thousand  years ;  it  has 
baptized  with  light  the  foreheads  of  an  hundred  genera- 
tions ;  and  no  man  of  ordinary  sensibility  can  contemplate 
it,  without  being  awakened  to  the  impressive  conviction, 
that  the  same  luminary  shone  on  the  bower  of  Adam,  the 
ark  of  Noah,  the  tent  of  Abraham,  the  frail  and  tempest- 
tost  barks  of  Columbus  and  of  the  Pilgrims,  the  stern  de- 
liberative assemblies  and  the  battle-fields  of  our  Revolution, 
as  to-day  he  shines  on  the  twenty  four  States  of  our  glo- 
rious Union,  and  on  all  the  kingdoms  and  empires  and  re- 
publics of  the  globe. 

And  if  memory  can  thus  give  a  new  aspect  to  inani- 
mate nature  ;  much  more  so  to  that,  which  is  animate  and 
intelligent.  Look  upon  the  man,  who  now  stands  before 
you  ;  and  suppose  all  your  past  recollections  to  be  blotted 
out.  There  is  the  same  form  and  stature  and  expression  of 
the  countenance,but  how  different  from  the  man, with  whom 
but  a  moment  before  was  associated  the  recollection  of  ear- 
ly life,  of  common  joys  and  suffering*,  of  associated  trials 
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and  conflicts  aiid  triumphs. — Look  upon  the  man,  who  has 
pursued  with  steadfiutness  the  interests  of  freedom,  truth, 
and  virtue  from  his  youth  upward  ;  who  has  been  an  Aris- 
tides,  when  the  impulse  of  party  violence  threatened  to 
sweep  away  the  landmarks  of  political  honesty  ;  who  has 
shown  himself  a  Washington,  when  the  storms  of  war 
hung  darkly  over  his  beloved  country  ;  and  what  a  flood 
of  glory  rests  upon  such  a  person,  as  we  contemplate  him 
in  the  light  of  memory,  and  amid  the  illumination  of  de- 
parted days! 
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